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3uave 


NEW... 

revives  hair 
surely  as 
moisture 
refreshes 

a  flower 

Ever  watch  a  drooping  rose  revive  after 
a  summer  rain?  Now  you  can  see  the 
same  sort  of  miracle  happen  in  your 
hair,  thanks  to  fabulous  new  Suave 
Creme.  Just  a  touch  a  day  actually 
moisturizes  hair  problems  away!  Dry- 
ness disappears,  drabness  goes.  High- 
lights sparkle  and  shimmer.  Suddenly 
your  hair  obeys  perfectly,  takes  any 
hairstyle  easily.  Not  a  sticky  jelly,  but 
a  delicate  beauty  creme  for  hair. 


ew  moisturizing 

miracle  by 
HELENE  CURTIS 
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Try  New  Suave  Crerpe  iri  a  tube  by 
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makers  of  Suave  Lotion 


Don't  try  to  brash 
reach  for  I^isterine ! 


Listerine  stops  bad  breath 
4  times  better 
than  tooth  paste ! 

Almost  everybody  uses  tooth 
paste,  but  almost  everybody  has 
bad  breath  now  and  then! 

Germs  in  the  mouth  cause  most  bad 
breath,  and  no  tooth  paste  kills 
germs  the  way  Listerine  Antiseptic 
does  ...  on  contact,  by  millionsj 

Listerine  Antiseptic  stops  bad 
breath  four  times  better  than 
tooth  paste 

— nothing  stops  bad  breath  as 
eflFectively  as  The  Listerine  Ways 

Always  reach  for  Listerine 
after  you  brush  your  teeth. 


DON'T  TRY  TO   BRUSH 
BAD   BREATH   A>VAy 


Chart  proves  Listerine's  superiority 


AFTER   LISTERINE 


BAD  BREATH 
AREA 


2  HRS.  3  HR 


^ti&Mme 


.  ,  ,  your  No.  1  protection 
against  bad  breath 


HELP  US 

KEEP  THE 

THINGS 

WORTH 

KEEPING 


All  is  calm,  aU  is  bright.  In  Amer- 
ica we  worship  as  we  please,  in 
peace. 

But  like  so  many  precious 
things,  peace  doesn't  come  easy. 
Peace  costs  money. 

Money  for  strength  to  keep  the 
peace.  Money  for  science  and  edu- 
cation to  help  make  peace  lasting. 
And  money  saved  by  individuals. 

Your  Savings  Bonds,  as  a  direct 
investment  in  your  country,  make 
you  a  Partner  in  strengthening 
America's  Peace  Power. 

HELP  STRENGTHEN 
AMERICA'S  PEACE  POWER 

BUY  U.  S. 

SAVINGS 

BONDS 


The  U.S.  Government  does  not  pay  for  this  advertiting. 
The  Treasury  Department  thanks,  for  their  patriotic 
donation,  T^  Advertising  Council  and  this  magazine. 
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Vriter  Kovacs  and  witch  Gingold  confer  in  "Bell,  Book  and  Candle. 


ense  courtroom  scene  features  Julie  London  and  Anthony  Steel. 


-th^  mo^^i 


keffington    (Spencer   Tracy)    turns    a    wake    into    a    political    rally. 


The  Last  Hurrah 

COLUMBIA 

Edwin  O'Connor's  best-selling  novel  of  a  few  years 
ago  is  brought  to  vivid  life  on  screen,  with  big-wig 
politician  Skeffington  played  magnificently  by 
Spencer  Tracy.  Long-time  Mayor  of  an  Irish- 
American  city,  the  aging  Skeffington  seeks  re- 
election, is  aided  in  his  campaign  by  his  nephew 
(Jeffrey  Hunter).  He  loses,  to  the  despair  of  his 
loyal  ward  bosses  and  constituents,  but  remains 
the  triumphant  strong-man  to  the  end.  Critics 
predict  the  movie  may  be  Academy  Award  winner. 


A  Question  of  Adultery 

NTA  PICTURES,  INC. 

A  frank  treatment  of  a  controversial  theme:  Does 
artificial  insemination  constitute  justification  for 
a  legal  charge  of  adultery  against  the  wife  as  basis 
for  a  divorce  action?  Anthony  Steel  plays  a  race- 
car  driver  married  to  Julie  London,  ex-cabaret 
singer.  Unwontedly  jealous  of  his  beautiful  wife, 
Steel  invokes  a  violent  quarrel  when  he  learns  his 
wife  is  pregnant — accusing  her  of  an  affair  with 
a  young  man  she  scarcely  knows.  An  automobile 
accident  ensues,  with  result  that  the  wife  miscar- 
ries her  natural  child,  the  husband  is  made  sterile. 
Yearning  for  a  child  to  cement  the  stormy  mar- 
riage, the  wife  gains  agreement  to  artificial  in- 
semination so  she  may  bear  an  heir  to  the 
marriage.  Roused  again  to  jealousy  of  a  young 
Swiss  living  near  the  nursing  home  where  arti- 
fical  insemination  project  is  under  way.  Steel 
changes  his  mind — decides  to  sue  his  wife  for 
divorce,  claiming  adultery.  Movie  is  played  out 
within  the  framework  of  the  court  trial  which 
results,  with  a  flashback  giving  details  of  plot 
development  leading  up  to  trial.  An  hoi.est  attempt 
is  made  within  structure  of  the  trial  to  explain 
the  complicated  legal  questions  involved  in  such 


Bell,  Book  and  Candle 

COLUMBIA:    TECHNICOLOR 

John  Van  Druten's  amusing  play  about  modern 
witchcraft  is  rendered  into  a  star-studded  movie  by 
writer  Daniel  Taradash.  Involved  in  the  witchly 
goings-on  are  beautiful  blonde  witch  Kim  Novak, 
who  bewitches  (what  else?)  publisher  James 
Stewart,  but  eventually  loses  her  skill  with  a  fast 
hex  due  to  the  fact  that  she  falls  truly  in  love. 
Various  other-worldly  types  abet  the  zany  action, 
including  TV  favorites  Ernie  Kovacs,  Hermione 
Gingold  and  Jack  Lemmon. 


WHAT'S  NEW  ON  THE  EAST  COAST 


By  PETER  ABBOTT 


"Gift"    is    music    to    ears    of    Dick    Adier,    his    sons    Andy 
and   Chris,   wife  Sally  Ann   Howes,    "Santa"    Ernest  Adler. 


Which   Meadows   "twin"    has  the   Broadway   play — which 
the  TV  panel?  It's  Joyne  to  the  left,  Audrey  to  the  right, 


Let  It  Snow:  Phil  Silvers  expecting 
January  delivery  of  a  little  Bilko.  His 
wife  is  former  model  Evelyn  Patrick 
and  this  is  their  second  production. 
.  .  .  Grim  thinking  behind  the  scenes. 
ABC-TV  booked  seven  star  cowboys — 
including  Maverick  brothers,  Sugar- 
foot,  Wyatt  Ear-p,  others — to  fly  into 
N.Y.C.  for  mass  guest-shot,  then  was 
struck  with  what  might  happen  to  net- 
work if  plane  tragedy  should  involve 
all.  Solution:  They  sent  the  gunslingers 
in  on  different  airlines.  .  .  .  Bing's  sec- 
ond show  in  February  may  include 
the  Slender  Sender  and  Judy  Garland 
as  guest  stars.  Should  make  a  sensa- 
tional hour.  .  .  .  Anthony  Ray,  "Bud 
Gardner"  in  Search  For  Tomorrow, 
leaves  the  TV  serial  to  take  over  lead 
in  the  national  company  of  "Dark  at 
the  Top  of  the  Stairs."  . .  .  Debbie  Rey- 
nolds, not  a  girl  to  be  floored  by  tragic 
personal  problems,  may  do  a  spring 
spectacular.  .  .  .  Sullivan's  son-in-law. 
Bob  Precht,  upped  to  job  of  associate 
producer  on  Ed's  show.  Bob's  first  job 


was  to  make  ready  the  Alaskan  show- 
slated  for  December  7  telecasting.  Ed, 
himself,  flies  to  India  next  month  to 
find  out  what's  new  on  the  Ganges.  .  .  . 
Audrey  Meadows,  now  separated,  su- 
ing for  divorce  from  Washington  busi- 
nessman, Randy  Rouse.  Sister  Jayne 
separating  from  I've  Got  A  Secret  to 
co-star  in  Broadway  play,  "The  Gaze- 
bo," opposite  Walter  Slezak.  This  is 
her  first  Broadway  role  since  1945, 
when  she  was  billed  as  Jayne  Cotter. 
Program  note:  Jayne  and  Audrey  re- 
appear on  Steve  Allen's  stanza  Decem- 
ber 14.  .  . .  They're  playing  around  with 
the  idea  of  "smellies"  for  TV.  Idea  is 
your  future  TV  set  would  be  stashed 
with  separate  vials  of  perfume  to  be 
controlled  electronically.  A  scent 
would  be  sprayed  into  your  living 
room  to  make  the  drama  more  realis- 
tic: That  is,  pine  odor  for  an  outdoor 
scene,  maybe  vermouth  for  a  cocktail 
party,  etc. 

My  Fair  Lady:  The  musical  version 


For  What's  Netv  On  The  ll¥est  CifusU  See  Page  6 


of  O.Henry's  famous  "Gift  of  the  Magi' 
is  set  for  December  9,  CBS-TV,  and  ill 
turns  out  to  be  a  family  deal.  CBSl 
angeled  "My  Fair  Lady"  and  has 
chosen  its  current  Broadway  star,  Sallv 
Ann  Howes,  to  play  the  lead,  DelldJ 
Sally  Ann's  husband,  Dick  Adler  (she^ 
from  the  south  of  England),  has  writ-l 
ten  the  music.  Dick  Adler  also  wrot^ 
the  score  for  "The  Pajama  Game.' 
Sally  Ann,  an  agreeable,  lovely  gal 
recalls  that  she  first  met  Dick  in  Lon- 
don when  he  asked  her  to  audition  foi 
another  show.  She  refused.  "I  hadn't] 
seen  the  script  in  advance  and  just  saicl 
no."  But  she  accepted  a  social  date 
auditioned  him  for  the  part  of  bride- 
groom and  he  got  the  job.  "Now  I  hoptl 
to  make  my  career  over  here,"  shtj 
says.  "I  love  New  York  and  I  love  pizzcj 
pie.  I  consider  myself  completehi 
Americanized."  She  has  no  fear  o 
sounding  too  British  when  she  play;' 
the  classic  American  short  story,  "Gif  ■ 
of  the  Magi."  She  says,  "I've  knowi  I 
the  story  since  I  was  a  child,  for  Moth-j 
er  was  an  avid  reader  and  O.  Henr\' 
was  one  of  her  favorite  writers."  She- 

J 


She  felt  her  disposition   was   showing,   so 
Betsy    Palmer    sleeps    a    little    later    now. 


Two  quiet  people  with  something  to  say 
after  ten  years — Don  McNeill,  Potti  Page. 


Californians,  here  they  come:  the  marshal  (Richard  Coogon)  and  the  saloon 
keeper  (Carole  Mathews)  in   New  York's  Gaslight  during  Gold    Rush   party. 


adds,  "I  don't  think  of  the  story  as 
being  sad.  Yes,  Delia  cuts  her  long 
beautiful  hair  to  buy  her  husband  John 
(played  by  Gordon  MacRae)  a  watch 
chain.  But  her  hair  will  grow  back,  I 
always  think.  John  pawns  his  watch 
to  buy  her  a  set  of  combs.  But  he's 
bound  to  get  a  raise  and  buy  another 
watch,  I  always  think.  It's  a  beautiful 
love  story."  Sally  Ann's  hair  falls  only 
to  her  neck,  so  she'll  wear  a  wig  for 
the  show.  "There  is  such  a  peculiar 
guilt  feeling  for  a  woman  when  she 
cuts  her  hair.  Not  many  years  ago,  I 
went  into  a  beauty  parlor  and  told 
them  to  cut  mine  to  one-inch.  I  felt 
very  guilty  afterwards,  even  though  it 
was  my  own  hair.  My  mother  was  hor- 
rified, but  it  grew  back."  She  doesn't 
think  that  "Magi"  is  dated,  and  holds 
that  modern  woman  can  still  make 
sacrifices  for  love.  "But  I  don't  know 
what  I  could  give  up  for  Dick,  since 
my  hair  isn't  so  splendid  and  I  can't 
very  well  cut  off  my  nose." 

Missile  Toes:  Betsy  Palmer  gave  up 
her  permanent  berth  on  the  Gatroway 


show  because  it  was  too  much  work. 
She  had  to  get  up  at  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, sometimes  couldn't  get  home  to 
Englewood  till  4: 30  or  five  in  the  after- 
noon. The  job  was  worth  $100,000  a 
year.  Betsy  continues  with  her  other 
TV  assignments  and  goes  to  Hollywood 
to  make  "The  Last  Angry  Man."  .  .  . 
Peter  Lind  Hayes  and  Mary  Healy  live 
uneasily.  Son  Michael  is  carrying  on 
nuclear-fission  experiments  in  the 
basement.  .  .  .  Playhouse  90  breaks 
away  from  the  dramatic  format  on  De- 
cember 25  to  present  the  New  York 
City  Ballet  in  "The  Nutcracker  Suite." 
.  .  .  The  way  fan  mail  is  piling  into 
Jimmy  Dean's  basket,  it's  a  reasonable 
prediction  that  he  is  top  choice  to  be- 
come the  "great  man"  on  TV.  .  .  .  Grim 
note:  Erie  Stanley  Gardner,  creator  of 
Perry  Mason,  says,  "When  you  look  at 
a  corpse,  it  could  be  you.  Based  on 
statistics,  you'd  be  surprised  to  know 
your  chances  for  being  murdered  are 
pretty  good."  .  .  .  Peter  Whitney,  co- 
star  of  Rough  Riders,  is  an  unusual 
fellow.  Once  he  decided  to  be  a  writer 
and  took  his  wife  and  five  r-hildren  to 


a  grass  shack  in  Tahiti  for  a  year  while 
he  pounded  out  fiction.  Gave  up  in  '57 
and  returned  to  acting.  On  the  other 
hand.  Hector  Chevigny,  who  turns  out 
The  Second  Mrs.  Burton  scripts,  start- 
ed writing  to  pay  for  his  medical  edu- 
cation. That  was  thirty  years  ago.  He 
never  did  finish  medical  school.   .   .  . 

Negative  News:  So  much  fuss  made 
about  Mary  Martin  doing  a  CBS  show 
on  December  12  it  should  be  noted  that 
it  won't  be.  Too  many  complications, 
too  many  other  commitments.  .  .  .  Suz- 
anne Storrs,  female  interest  in  Naked 
City,  dating  Jody  McCrea.  Says  she, 
"Just  friends."  .  .  .  Julie  La  Rosa  has 
been  on  a  tiger  kick  for  years  and  has 
accumulated  statues  and  pictures  of 
jungle  cats.  But  everyone  thinks  he 
went  a  Uttle  too  far  when  he  named  his 
sophisticated  French  poodle,  "Tiger." 

N.Y.  Arrivals:  Don  McNeill  visited 
Manhattan  for  a  week.  All  of  the  cast 
came  along,  but  Carol  Richards  who 
was  preparing  for  the  stork.  Highlight 
came    the     {Continued    on    page    13) 


WHAT'S  NEW  ON  THE  WEST  COAST 


By  BUD  GOODE 


On  road  for  personal  appearances,  Lawman  John  Russell  and  Peter  Brown 
make  best  of  enforced  "bachelor"  joys,  ploy  gin  rumnny  on  the  suitcase. 


The  Life  of  Allen:   Ralph   Ed\/ards,  interpreter   Phonn  Ti  Quy,  Steve  and 
Korean  foster-child  Neuyen  Von  Thong,  and  sons  Steve  Jr.,  Brian,  David. 

For  What's  New  On  The  East  Coast,  See  Page  4 


Hot    spell    found    Marilyn    Lovell,    Dick    :, 
Roman  and   Liberace  warming   up  keys. 


EVERYTHING  Came  off  okay.  The  first 
day  home  from,  the  hospital  with 
the  new  baby,  six-pound  Michael 
Arthur,  gave  Bobbie  Linkletter  her 
first  chance  to  change  the  young  'un. 
Looking  over  her  shoulder  were 
mother-in-law  Lois  Linkletter,  moth- 
er of  five;   their  neighbor,  Mrs.  Bob 


Cummings,  mother  of  five;  and  their 
close  friend,  Mrs.  Charles  (Amos  'N' 
Andy)  Correll,  mother  of  five.  Bobbie 
had  one  anxious  moment  as  she  strug- 
gled with  the  first  layer,  but  everything 
came  bff  as  it  should  and  she  was  com- 
plimented by  the  trio  of  "experts"  who 
had  shared  fifteen  such  experiences 
between  them.  .  .  .  Speaking  of  babies, 
it  looks  like  the  Old  West  is  going  to 
be  pretty  heavily  populated:  CBS- 
TV's  Rory  Calhoun  is  expecting  a 
little  "Texan."  Likewise  Steve  Mc- 
Queen and  his  lovely  wife  Neile.  And 
Bob  Culp's  yoiuig  giant,  Joshua,  who, 
at  six  months,  is  tracking  around  their 
new  one-acre  Encino  manse.  "Big  kids 
need  lots  of  room  to  play  in,"  says  Bob. 
Christmas  in  Hollywood:  Dale  Rob- 
ertson and  his  ex-wife,  Jackie,  still 
very  friendly,  planning  to  spend 
Christmas  Eve  together,  with  tree  and 
all,  for  the  benefit  of  six-and-a-half 
year- old  daughter,  Rochelle.  Dale's 
mother  is  planning  to  be  with  them, 
too,  for  an  old-fashioned  Santa  Claus 
Eve  at  home.  Rochelle  received  her 
Christmas  present  early  this  year — a 
high  spirited  pony  they  call  "Buttons." 


: 


First  of  third-generation  "Links,"  Bobbie  and  Jack's  Michael  Arthur  meets  grandparents  Art  and   Lois. 


But  "Buttons"  bucked  little  Rochelle 
jff  on  her  button,  and  now  Jackie,  a 
»ood  rider,  is  breaking  the  colt  for  her. 

.  .  More  horses  for  Christmas: 
Amanda  Blake,  crazy  about  horses 
since  she  started  riding  on  the  Gun- 
imoke  series,  has  just  bought  herself 
a  registered  quarter-horse,  named  him 
'John  The  Brave."  Why?  "Because 
he's  so  brave  to  let  me  ride  him,"  she 
Bays.  Come  now,  Amanda,  you  look 
»reat  on  a  horse — but  then  Amanda 
looks  great  any  old  place. 

More  Christmas:  Producer  Paul 
Hennings  of  the  Boh  Cummings  Show 
presented  his  stalwarts,  Ann  B.  Davis 
and  Rosemary  DeCamp,  with  their 
Xmas  presents — contracts  to  take 
them  through  their  seventh  year. 
Rosemary  and  her  husband,  Judge 
John  Shidler,  are  taking  their  four 
daughters — Margaret,  16;  Martha,  12; 
Valerie,  11;  Nita  Louise,  7 — to  Hawaii 
for  the  Christmas  vacation,  because 
they've  been  such  good  girls  during 
the  filming  of  their  Borax  commer- 
cials. .  .  .  Gale  Storm's  Christmas 
present  to  her  fifteen-year-old  son 
Phillip  will  be  a  private  phone  (to 
be  paid  for  out  of  his  allowance). 
Handsome  Phil  is  developing  a  fan 
following  of  his  own  as  a  result  of  his 
appearances  with  his  mother  in  na- 
tional magazines.  Gale  was  sixteen 
when  she  began  her  Hollywood  career 
—Phil  only  has  one  year  to  go.  .  .  . 
Hugh    O'Brian    will    tour    England's 


veterans'  hospitals  over  the  holidays 
whilst  Marshal  Earp  gives  the  bobbies 
some  advice  on  keeping  law  and  order 
in  London  Town. 

It's  a  wet  Christmas  for  Ernie  Ford 
and  family — ol'  Ern  just  put  a  new 
swimming  pool  in  his  backyard  for  his 
boys.  Buck  and  Brion.  Both  the  boys 
taught  themselves  to  swim  while  in 
Hawaii  this  summer,  are  having  a  ball 
winter-splashing  in  their  heated  ocean 
with  neighbor  Bob  Hope's  kids, 
twelve-year-old  Nora  and  KeUy.  Ernie 
is  as  puffed  up  with  pride  as  a  bullfrog 
sittin'  on  the  bank,  over  the  fact  that 
young  Buck  has  joined  the  Cub 
Scouts.  Ernie  was  a  Scout  when  he 
was  a  kid  and  thinks  the  training  is 
great  for  a  boy.  "Now  Brion  wants  one 
of  those  crazy  'Thursday -night  suits,' 
too,"  says  Ern,  who  takes  his  son  to 
the  uniformed  meetings,  "and  he  fol- 
lows Buck  around  like  he's  the  hero 
of  the  week." 

Uniforms  of  another  kind  are  wav- 
ing for  Rick  and  David  Nelson  and 
Tommy  Sands.  There'd  be  sad  songs 
sung  in  Hollywood  if  the  three  of  them 
were  to  go  all  at  one  time.  Tommy  has 
just  hit  it  big  again  with  his  great 
acting  job  in  20th  Century-Fox's 
"Mardi  Gras."  Tommy's  next  Capitol 
Album  will  be  cleffed  by  Nelson  Rid- 
dle, who  has  so  successfully  backed  up 
Frank  Sinatra  lo,  these  many  years. 
Tommy,  with  a  Httle  bit  o'  luck,  could 
do   as   well.    .    .    .   With   their   service 


career  behind  them,  the  Crosby  boys 
are  thinking  of  building  their  own 
permanent  act  to  play  the  bigger 
hotels  and  Las  Vegas.  So  we'll  have 
four  Bings  instead  of  one.  Dennis  al- 
ready has  his  own  deejay  show  going 
successfully  on  ABC  in  Hollywood — 
the  profits  from  this  show,  in  fact,  are 
going  into  a  new  home  for  his  bride  in 
Pacific  Palisades;  Philip  Crosby  and 
his  bride,  Sandra,  meanwhile,  are  liv- 
ing in  the  Holmby  HUls  manse.  .  .  . 
Steve  Allen  and  Jayne  are  shipping 
their  favorite  furnishings  into  the 
house  down  the  block.  Steve's  reaction 
to  his  appearance  on  This  Is  Your 
Life:  "I  don't  know  what  I  did  when 
Ralph  Edwards  came  up  behind  me. 
...  I  don't  remember  what  I  said.  .  .  . 
I  had  to  watch  the  show  to  find  out 
how  I  reacted!  And  even  then  I  didn't 
believe  it!" 

Speaking  of  surprises,  the  two  hun- 
dred ladies  standing  in  line  for  the 
ABC-TV  Liberace  show  were  com- 
pletely flipped  when  Lee  walked  out 
of  the  studio  one  hot  day  in  the  middle 
of  winter  (104  degrees,  end  of  Octo- 
ber) and  said,  "You  girls  shouldn't 
have  to  stand  out  here  in  this  heat — 
why  don't  we  open  the  doors  now  and 
you  can  sit  down  inside  while  I  re- 
hearse?" So  the  girls,  now  air-cooled, 
saw  two  shows  instead  of  one.  .  .  . 
Here's  a  fattening  item:  The  swim- 
ming pool  at  Ann  Sothern's  new  Bel 
Air  home  has  {Continued  on  page  15) 


WCPO's  pantomime  people  pick 
tlie  tops  of  the  pops  for 
some  live-wiring  on  the  ABC-TV 
This  Is  Music  show 


Audio's    by    Lewis — Jerry,    that   is — as    Lee    Fogel 
ond  Bud  Chase  put  "Shine  on  Your  Shoes"  on  video. 


Ramona  Burnett 


Bob  Smith 


*    Lee,    Colin,    Romona,    Bud,    Bob    Shreve    and    Gail — -all 
"Standin'  on  the  Corner,"  and  with  no  lines  to  speak  of. 


No    words,    no    music — this    is    brainstornning    time,    for 
exec  producer  Wally  Dunham,  Ramona,  Lee,  Gail,  Colin. 


THE  MAN  who  said  pantomime  is  "old  hat"  better  eat  it 
with  his  Monday  dinner.  Then,  he  can  sit  back  in 
good  conscience  and  enjoy  This  Is  Music,  videocast  over 
ABC,  Mondays  at  10  P.M.  (in  Cincinnati,  Fridays,  6: 30, 
over  WCPO).     Scoring  one-up  on  the  record  com- 
panies, this  Cincinnati-originated  pantomime  portfoho 
— otherwise  known  as  "video  to  listen  to  music  by" — 
is  sweeping  the  continent  with  topnotch  production  and 
performing  talent.  Though  it's  "all  a  big  act,"  the 
numbers  dubbed  to  the  current  tunes  happen  to  be 
art  of  a  pretty  high  order.  Say  the  producers:   "This 
Is  Music  isn't  just  mimicking  to  somebody   else's 
vocals.  Hour  upon  hour  of  practice  is  required  of  our 
stars  to  perfect  action,  expression  and  lip  movement. 
Each  singer's  individual  pronunciation  and  style  must 
be  caught  by  our  'actors'  and  synchronized  precisely 
with  the  waxing.  This  is  classical  stuff,  and  much 
harder  to  do  than  taking  a  part  in  a  play  and  working 
from  your  own  concept  of  what  the  playwright  means." 
.  .  .  Say  the  pantomime  nine:  "Actors'  Studio  was  never 
like  this." 


Paula  Jane 


Colin  Male 


Gail  Johnson 


MUSIC 


The  six  stars  and  three  co-stars  of 
This  Is  Music  may  be  "silent  partners" 
on  the  set,  but,  once  off,  they've  plenty 
to  keep  them  moving — and  talking. 
While  their  performing  quality  is  in- 
variably high  whatever  they  do,  their 
talents  are  various  as  the  shows  WCPO 
producers  can  think  up  for  them.  The 
result  is,  these  nine  alone  comprise  a 
performing  nucleus  for  Cinci's  impor- 
tant production  ideas.  With  excep- 
tions of  Ramona  Burnett — as  pretty  a 
Rebel  as  Nashville  ever  loaned  out — 
and  Colin  Male — he  shuffled  in  from 
Buffalo  half-a-baker's-dozen  years  ago 
— each  star  and  "co"  has  shone  by  Cen- 
tral Standard  the  better  part  of  a 
lifetime. 

Bob  Smith  didn't  "go  Pogo"  from 
Dayton,  where  he  was  born,  to  the 
Army  and  thence  to  Cincinnati.  A 
champion  pole-vaulter,  Bob  rather  un- 
expectedly landed  in  the  big-league 
"pantomime  nine"  in  February  of  '57. 
One  of  417  who  auditioned,  when  Bob 
found  himself  a  finalist,  he  vaulted  over 
to  the  Cinci  Conservatory  for  pointers 
in  pantomime.  Now  he  has  thirty-four 
fan  clubs. 

A  distaff  Daytonian,  Paula  Jane  went 
to  high  school  in  Kettering  and  college 
at  Ohio  U.,  an  engineering  major.  One 
"major  change"  later,  and  Paula  found 
herself  a  featured  deejay  on  the  Univer- 
sity station.  Now,  in  addition  to  Music, 
Paula  shines  on  the  WCPO-TV  weather 
show,  whether  or  not  it's  raining  out- 
side. 

Lee  Fogel  is  right  at  home  in  the 
Queen  City.  Born  here,  he  swam  on  the 
Hughes  High  team.  During  Air  Force 
service,  Lee  was  attached  to  an  Alaska 
radio  station.  Then,  at  WCPO,  he  was 
first  a  prop  man,  then  a  director,  and 
now  appears  on  the  Clubhouse  show 
daily.  Comedy  being  Lee's  "forte," 
you'd  better  watch  out.  He  aims  true, 
right  to  the  funnybone. 

A  "model"  Chicagoan,  Gail  Johnson 
loves  reading,  water-skiing  and  wearing 
high-fashion  outfits.  Like  Bob  Smith, 
Gail  won  out  over  hundreds  for  her  pan- 
tomime place.  Now  she's  learning  about 
four  new  records  a  day.  A  member  of 
Northwestern's  Class  of  '57,  Gail  once 


used  her  model  earnings  for  a  trip  to 
Europe. 

Bob  Shreve  may  be  a  frustrated  vo- 
calist, but  you'd  never  guess  it.  In  radio 
and  TV  for  twenty-six  years,  Bob's 
done  every  type  show,  and  even  seen 
the  other  side  of  the  lights,  directing 
and  "trying  to  sell"  radio  time.  His 
hometown  is  Fort  Wayne,  his  service 
the  Navy,  but  Bob's  comic  gifts  were 
first  discovered  by  WLW.  Wife  Mary 
Jane  worked  in  radio  before  their  mar- 
riage,  but  son   Bobby   hasn't   decided. 

Bud  Chase  was  also  a  Navy  man — till 
his  Chief  Petty  Officer  dad  caught  him 
up  short  of  years  and  sent  him  home. 
Bud  was  fifteen.  Chicago-born,  he  grew 
up  in  New  York,  but  returned  for 
schooling  at  Northwestern.  Before  long, 
he  was  acting  in  radio  drama  and  be- 
coming an  excellent  announcer.  Married 
to  singer  Patti  Williams,  Bud  is  the 
father  of  two. 

Wanda  Lewis  is  "Captain  Windy"  on 
the  Al  And  Wanda  Lewis  children's 
show,  over  WCPO-TV,  and  hostess  for 
Movie  Matinee.  A  graduate  of  the 
Struthers,  Ohio  high  school,  Wanda  at- 
tended the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Art, 
where  she  met  husband  Ah  Now  they 
have  three  wonderful  little  girls,  all 
talented  in  music  and  painting. 

In  nine  years  of  broadcasting  expe- 
rience, there  is  no  type  show  versatile 
Colin  Male  has  not  been  associated 
with,  in  both  East  and  Midwest.  A  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  alumnus,  before  he 
joined  the  airwaves,  Colin  was  a  re- 
porter on  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express. 
Married  and  the  father  of  two,  Colin's 
ultimate  ambition  is  station  ownership. 
His  pet  peeves  are  stilted  commercials 
and  misuse  of  the  language. 

Ramona  Burnett  would  never  be  ac- 
cused of  that;  her  Southern  drawl  is 
charming  to  everyone  who  meets  her. 
But  her  biggest  asset  is  her  pantomime 
ability,  which  rates  an  A-1  no  matter 
how  you  view  it.  Ramona  was  a  secre- 
tary when  she  was  first  discovered. 
Though  her  voice  is  only  seen  but  not 
heard,  she  sings  along  with  the  disc  to 
"get  the  right  feeling"  into  the  action. 
Ramona's  varied  tastes  run  to  hot  coffee, 
sports   cars   and   orchids. 


Bud  Chase 


Wanda  Lewis 


Lee  Fogel 


Bob  Shreve 
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In  St.  Louis,  the  day  is  "gone'* 

before  it  begins — compliments  of  WIUs 

maestro  of  ay  em  antics,  Gary  Owens 


Arty's    prayer    for    GO:    "Please,    Father    Christmas,    if 
you  love  him  at  all,  bring  him  a  big   12-cup  percolator." 


Coffee  break:  Gary  wards  off  starvation  with  a  platter, 
keeps    EmDee    Rex    Migraine   on    hand    for    consultation.   ,   i 


UP  AND 
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HE  MAY  BE  strictly  for  the  early  birds,  but  Gary  Owens 
takes  his  civic  responsibilities  seriously.  On  Station 
WIL,  from  5:30  to  9  each  morning,  he  wakes  up  St. 
Louis.  It  takes  some  doing.  Gary  must  first  rouse  him- 
self, then  his  wife  "Arty"  (Arlette),  then  one-by-one 
the  "cast  of  thousands"  who  assist  him  in  his  morning 
shenanigans.  Despite  the  heavy  labor,  Gary  insists  he 
enjoys  the  routine — "especially  around  4  ayem,  when  I 
make  coffee  in  my  pajamas."  ("Sometimes,"  quips  Gary, 
"I  wish  we  had  a  percolator!")  .  .  .  But  the  cast  of  thou- 
sands don't  wake  easily.  For  the  most  part,  they're  a 
rascally  bunch  destined  to  get  coal  in  their  stockings, 
come  Christmas.  Among  the  leaders  are  Clinton  Fee- 
mish,  career  nepotist;  Fenwick  Smoot,  unlisted;  The 
Marquis  de  Sade;  and  an  amoeba  named  Frank.  For  a 
fictional  break,  Gary  puts  on  his  horn-rimmed  glasses 
and  plays  "Uncle  Don"  reading  the  funnies.  "Suddenly, 
a  huge  black-lettering  balloon  comes  out  of  the  head 
of  Rex  Migraine,  M.D.,"  narrates  the  GO-man,  "and  in 
big  black  letters  spells.  Sorry,  I  can't  remove  your  pan- 


creas for  only  $25;  however,  I  may  he  able  to  loosen  it 
a  bit  .  .  .  The  nurses  in  the  series,"  puns  Gary,  "are  just 
too  cute  for  wards."  .  .  .  Back  in  Plankinton,  South 
Dakota,  some  twenty -four  years  ago,  Gary  didn't  have 
such  heavy  duties.  Just  born,  no  matter  how  hard  he 
cried,  he  couldn't  wake  more  than  750  sleepyheads — 
the  total  Plankinton  population.  On  the  "GO"  ever  since, 
Gary's  been  artist,  journalist  and  deejay  extraordinary. 
Gary  also  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  American 
deejay  to  phone  Moscow  to  ask  if  they  kept  a  Top  Forty 
list.  "It  was  a  Party  Line,"  Gary  surmises.  "They  told 
me  the  U.S.S.R.  prefers  the  classics."  .  .  .  Because  his 
wife  Arty  majored  in  psychology  in  college,  she  under- 
stands GO  and  shares  all  his  "real  gone"  enthusiasms — 
like  sipping  espresso  and  playing  Monopoly.  But  then 
it's  time  for  WIL's  wake-up  man  to  quiet  down.  By 
nature  he's  not  an  insomniac,  but,  before  drifting  off, 
Gary  likes  to  think  about  his  great  system  for  rabbit- 
hunting  in  St.  Louis.  "You  just  wait  for  the  rabbit  to 
come  by,"  says  GO,  "and  make  a  noise  like  a  carrot!" 


Information  booth 


Passing  the  Half-Buck 

Dear  Editors; 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  you  have 
made  an  error  and  have  put  a  photo  of 
John  Stephenson,  the  former  host  of  Bold 
Journey,  into  the  spot  where  you  should 
have  had  a  photo  of  Jack  Douglas,  the 
present   host. 

K.N.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Thanks  for  calling  this  to  our  attention. 
We'll  pass  the  buck  for  half  the  blame,  and 
indict  our  photo  source.  The  photograph 
appearing  in  November  "Information 
Booth"  captioned  Jack  Douglas  was,  cer- 
tainly, John  Stephenson.  We  hope  the 
picture  of  the  real  Jack  Douglas,  appearing 
on    this    page    will    clear    up    the    matter. 

Hitting  Big  With  "Dariin"' 

Would  you  please  print  something  about 
the  new  recording  star,  Robin  Luke? 

R.D.,  St.  Helena,  California 

That  elusive  Lady  Luck  appears  to  be 
traveling  under  the  name  of  Susie — at 
least  as  far  as  the  recording  business  is 
concerned.  First,  the  Everly  Brothers  hit 
big  with  "Wake  Up,  Little  Susie,"  and 
now  the  name  has  again  brought  success — 
this  time,  to  Robin  Luke,  a  sixteen-year-old 
schoolboy  who  lives  in  Honolulu.  The 
song,  "Susie  Dariin',"  which  he  wrote  and 
recorded,  became  the  No.  1  hit  in  Hawaii 
a  few  weeks  after  its  release  and  is  now 
well  on  its  way  to  becoming  one  of  the  top 
hits  in  the  United  States.  Robin  actually 
wrote  the  tune  when  he  was  fourteen,  and 
it's  his  five-year-old  sister  Susie  who  is  the 
"dariin' "  of  his  song.  .  .  .  After  his  birth 
in  Los  Angeles  in  1942,  Robin  traveled  all 
over  the  United  States  with  his  parents, 
studying  guitar  because  it  was  easier  to 
cart  around  than   a  piano.    ...   He   had 


played  the  guitar  and  ukulele  at  all  kinds 
of  shows,  and  in  January,  1958,  Bob 
Bertram,  president  of  International  Rec- 
ords in  Honolulu,  recorded  Robin  singing 
"Susie  Dariin'."  Then  the  youngster  was 
picked  to  appear  in  Honolulu's  big  "Show 
of  Stars,"  and  Bertram  decided  to  release 
the  record  in  time  to  set  him  up  for  the 
show.  At  this  point  the  Dot  Record  dis- 
tributors in  Cleveland,  Art  and  Dorothy 
Freeman,  were  in  Hawaii  on  their  honey- 
moon. One  day,  as  they  strolled  past  a 
record  shop,  they  heard  "Susie  Dariin'  " 
and  arranged  to  pick  up  the  master  disc 
for  Dot.  .  .  .  The  blond,  blue-eyed  singer 
is  nick-named  "Tiger,"  because  of  his  large 
collection  of  same — stuffed  ones,  paintings 
of  them,  and  figurines.  .  .  .  Although  he 


Peter  Hobbs 


Robin  Luke 

has  become  quite  a  celebrity — not  only 
for  his  record,  but  as  co-star  of  Club  Kimo 
on  Hawaiian  video  and  as  guest  star  on 
several  shows  in  the  States — Robin  has 
other  ambitions.  When  he  grows  up,  he 
wants  to  be  a  doctor.  .  .  .  Robin  prefers 
casual  clothes,  anything  in  turquoise  blue, 
and  strawberry  cheesecake.  And  this  boy's 
wild  about  sports  cars. 

Two  Men  Called  Peter 

Please  give  me  some  facts  about  Peter 
Hobbs,  who  plays  in  the  daytime  serial 
The  Secret  Storm. 

L.D.,  Turbotville,  Pennsylvania 

Peter  Hobbs  had  to  come  a  long  way  to 
play  the  part  of  Peter  Ames,  a  widower 
with  three  children  on  the  CBS  daytime 
serial,  The  Secret  Storm.  All  the  way  from 
France,  to  be  exact.  He  was  born  there, 
in  a  small  village  called  Etretat  on  the 
English  Channel.  Although  his  parents 
were  American,  they  were  living  in  France 
at  the  time  of  Peter's  birtli-^lhe  new  father 
serving   as   a   physician    wdth   a   volunteer 


Jack  Douglas 


medical  unit  attached  to  the  British  Army. 
.  .  .  Shortly  after  the  boy  was  born,  his 
father  died  in  the  flu  epidemic  which  was 
raging  that  year,  and  Mrs.  Hobbs,  Peter, 
and  a  French  nurse  returned  to  New  York, 
where  Peter  grew  up.  ...  In  1940,  he  was 
graduated  from  Bard  College,  then  an 
undergraduate  college  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. He  had  begun  his  theatrical  career 
in  1938 — as  a  summer-stock  electrician 
with  the  Surrey  Players  in  Ellsworth. 
Maine.  Peter  then  acted  with  the  company 
off  and  on  for  the  next  twelve  years.  .  .  . 
In  1945,  he  appeared  in  the  Theater  Guild 
production  of  "The  Russian  People."  The 
following  year,  he  understudied  Marlon 
Brando  in  "Truckline  Cafe."  He  replaced 
Kevin  McCarthy  in  "Joan  of  Lorraine"  in 
1949,  toured  opposite  Joan  Blondell  in 
"Happy  Birthday,"  and  then  took  over 
Tom  Helmore's  role  in  "Clutterbuck."  .  .  . 
Since  then,  he  has  concentrated  on  TV, 
appearing  in  such  dramas  as  Suspense, 
Danger,  Studio  One,  Schlitz  Playhouse, 
and  many  others.  .  .  .  Peter  likes  to  play 
tennis  and  baseball,  but  he  insists — though 
his  claim  may  not  "hold  water" — his  only 
real  hobby  is  plumbing! 

Calling  All  Fans 

The  following  fan  clubs  invite  new 
members.  If  you  are  interested,  write  to 
address  given — not  to  TV  Radio  Mirror. 

Jerry  Lewis  Fan  Club,  Pat  Salzburg, 
Harbor  Road,  Sands  Point,  L.I.,  New  York. 

Dick  Dale  National  Fan  Club,  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Hurt,  1060  S.  Cochran  Avenue. 
Apt.  3,  Los  Angeles  19,  Calif. 

The  McGuire  Sisters  Fan  Club,  Julia 
Veitengruber,  8950  Curtis  Road,  Bridge- 
port. Michigan. 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION— If  there's 
something  you  want  to  know  about  radio 
and  television,  write  to  Information  Booth, 
TV  Radio  Mirror,  205  East  42nd  St.,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y.  We'll  answer,  if  we  can, 
provided  your  question  is  of  general  inter- 
est. Answers  will  appear  in  this  column — 
but  be  sure  to  attach  this  box  to  your 
letter,  and  specify  whether  it  concerns 
radio  or  TV.    Sorry,  no  personal  answers. 
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SAILING 

Ubiquitous  Marty's  ayem  beat  for 
WKMH  takes  him  down  river,  up  Seaway, 
and  free-wheeling  all  over  Detroit 


Seeing     stars — like     Kothryn     Grayson,     Ed     Sullivan, 
Monique  Van  Vooren — is  almost  doily  bit  with  Marty. 


A    great    fonnily    man,    Marty    devotes    most    of    his 
evenings    to    wife    Doris,    son    Doug,    daughter    Jane. 
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Skipper   Morgan    Howell   of  the   5.S.   Aquarania   was   thrilled 
as  Marty  to  be  cruising  down  the  river  on  ocean-going  vessel. 


MAD  ANYONE  Suggested  to  Navy  man  Marty  McNeeley  that= 
on  some  warm  August  morning  in  '58  he'd  find  himself       j 
aboard  a  seagoing  vessel  in  the  Detroit  River,  he'd  have  waved] 
it  off  as  a  science-fiction  piece  about  as  fabulous  as  that        i 
ostensible   "sneak   submarine   attack"   on   Denver  last  year.     ■ 
But  here  he  was,  of  a  warm  August  morning  in  '58,  struggling 
to  get  his  sealegs  back,  making  nautical  history  in  the  City 
of  Wheels.     WKMH's  six-day-a-week  morning  show — usually^ 
broadcast  from  6  to  10  A.M.  from  downtown  Detroit  studios    » 
in  the  Sheraton-Cadillac  Hotel — was  "on  location"  on  the        \ 
decks  of  the  S.S.  Aquarama.    Marty  gripped  the  mike  with  on^ 
hand  and  the  helm  with  the  other.     Would  the  radio  signal      | 
carry  back  to  town?     What  about  the  dynamiting  down  the 
river?     But  everything  went  without  a  hitch.     As  the  vessel    i 
cast  off,  broadcast  lines  wei-e  disconnected,  and  Marty's  Morn-i 
ing  Beat  was  carried  by  short  wave  until  11: 15  A.M.,  as  the        ' 
ship  made  its  way  to  Cleveland.  .  .  .  This  was  just  one  of  the    | 
many  epochal  occasions  Marty  has  covered  in  the  course  of  his^ 
six  years  with  WKMH.     A  real  person,  Marty  is  completely 
devoid  of  the  "temperament"  that  so  often  goes  with  a  big- 
name  radio  personality.     He  believes,  for  example,  that  to 
know  a  job  well  you  must  start  as  low  man  on  the  pole  and 
climb  slowly  to  the  top.     "Low"  for  Marty  was  high  on  the 
airwaves  with  a  morning  show  while  he  was  still  in  a 
Youngstown,  Ohio  high  school.    During  the  war,  he  worked 
with  Armed  Forces  Radio  out  of  San  Francisco,  then  went  t( 
Cleveland,  where  he  found  a  job  and  a  bride,  at  WJMO.    In 
'51,  Marty,  his  wife  Doris  and  their  son  Doug,  now  eight,  madi 
the  move  to  the  Motor  City.    Dad  Marty  may  be  their  man 
of  the  airwaves,  but  all  the  McNeeleys — including  four-year- 
old  Jane — apprentice  at  the  family  tape-recorder.     And  if 
anyone  suggests  there  may  be  another  McNeeley  traveling  th< 
airwaves,  circa  1970,  Marty  will  be  the  first  to  agree. 


WHAT'S  NEW 
ON  THE  EAST  COAST 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

morning  Patti  Page  appeared  as  guest 
and  Don  "ate  crow,"  admitting  that, 
ten  years  earlier,  he  had  given  Patti 
a  week's  audition  for  the  show,  and 
then  let  her  go  with  the  words,  "You'll 
have  to  wait  a  little  while  before  jnou're 
ready."  Patti  recalls  it  was  her  first 
network  program  and  she  made  thir- 
teen hundred  for  that  week,  in  contrast 
to  her  usual  seventy -five.  "It  was  nice," 
she  says,  "and  an  incentive  to  make 
good."  Don,  always  quiet  as  a  mouse 
off  the  air,  explained  why  he  hadn't 
kept  Patti  on.  "She  wouldn't  talk  on 
the  show.  Her  singing  was  fine,  but  she 
wouldn't  ad-lib  with  me."  Patti  recalls, 
"I  was  plain  scared."  ...  A  couple  of 
cowboys,  plus  a  female  saloon-keeper, 
galloped  in   from   their  video   corrals 
and  made  themselves  available  at  New 
York's  Gaslight  Club,  the  nearest  thing 
to  an  old-fashioned  saloon  in  existence 
(though  operated  on  a  private  mem- 
bership basis).  Dick  Coogan,  Calif or- 
nian,  cased  the  set-up — the  bartenders 
in  fancy  vests  and  the  waitresses  in 
fancy  nothings,  and  said,  "I  feel  naked 
without  my  make-up."  Jim  Garner,  the 
older   Maverick   boy,   looked   around 
and  quipped,  "I  thought  Wyatt  Earp 
had  closed  up  places  like  this."  Garner 
settled   down   to   being   good-natured 
and  making  jokes  about  his  TV  broth- 
er, Jim  KeUy.  Sample,  "It's  not  true 
that  I  do  Jim's  tricks  for  him.  He  can 
almost  mount  a  horse  by  himself."  Dick 
Coogan  was  still  bewildered  about  a 
conversation  he'd  overheard  between 
his  wife  and  their  son  Ricky.  "Ricky 
was  telling  his  mother  that  he  thought 
she  should  marry  Jerry  Lewis.  He  said, 
'Daddy  is  very  funny,  too.  If  they  live 
in  the  same  house,  they  could  be  a 
comedy  team.'  "  On  hand  was  Dick's 
TV  girlfriend.  Carole  Mathews,  a  tall  . 
blonde  with  a  mezzo  voice  as  startling 
as  her  looks.     She  said,  "I'm  the  love 
interest  and  I  guess  everyone  is  sup- 
posed to  sense  I'm  trying  to  get  my 
hooks  into  Dick,  but  we  don't  kiss.  We 
can't  even  hold  hands.  I  guess  one  thing 
never  changes,  so  far  as  Western  cow- 
boys go.  They  just  can't  kiss  girls." 

For  Cats  and  Kiddie-Cats:  The  new 

recording  division  of  Warner  Bros,  has 
some  worthy  discs.  Among  them  are 
the  Mary  Kaye  Trio's  "Too  Much," 
which  brings  you  the  kind  of  musical 
entertainment  you'd  pay  lots  of  dollars 
to  hear  in  a  club.  WB  has  also  waxed 
sheer  melodic  pleasure,  with  Warren 
Baker's  "Waltzing  Down  Broadway," 
a  collection  of  top  tunes  from  recent 
musicals.  Two  WB  jazz  items  in  the 
news  are  Dragnet's  Jack  Webb,  who 
presents  "Pete  Kelly  Lets  His  Hair 
Down,"  Chicago-style  ad-libbing  in  a 
blue  mood;  the  other  is  a  double-disked 
album,  "The  Dixieland  Story  with 
Matty  Matlock  and  the  Paducah  Pa- 
trol." This  one  is  exceptionally  fine. 
. . .  In  the  Christmas  spirit  are  Capitol's 
'The    Star    (Continued    on   page    73) 


HOW  TO  TURN  EXTRA  TIME 
INTO  EXTRA  MONEY 


For  the  woman  who  can't  work  at  a  full 
time  job  because  of  home  responsibili- 
ties, here  is  a  book  that  turns  dreams 
into  practical  earning  plans.  The  au- 
thors— Bill  and  Sue  Severn — show  you 
hundreds  of  ways  in  which  others  have 
made  good  earnings  and  found  personal 
satisfaction  by  turning  their  limited 
free  hours  to  profit. 


Part  Time  Jobs 

This  practical  book  tells  you  what 
part  time  jobs  there  may  be  in  the  area 
where  you  live — how  to  find  them,  and 
how  to  land  the  job  you  want. 


A  Small  Business  Of  Your  Own 

Every  type  of  spare  time  earning  is 
explored — selling  things,  starting  a 
small  home  business  or  service  of  your 
own,  cooking,  sewing  and  raising  things 
for  profit,  mail  orders,  souvenirs,  and 
the  tourist  trade.  Here  you  wUl  find  out 
exactly  how  to  start,  how  to  build  up  a 
steady  income,  how  to  escape  some  of  the 
pitfalls  others  have  had  to  discover 
through  costly  experience. 


A  Plan  For  You 

The  authors  of  this  really  helpful  book 
show  you  exactly  how  to  exchange  extra 
time  for  extra  money.  This  book  is 
based  on  personal  interviews,  plus  the 
very  latest  advice  of  business,  financial 
and  government  consultants.  It  is  written 
in  plain  doUars-and-cents  words  and  it 
is  very   easy   to   understand.   It  is  jam- 


packed  with  information  and  ideas  that 
will  let  you  work  out  a  plan  to  fit  your 
particular   needs. 


Only  $1.00 

This  exciting  and 
inspiring  book 
may  well  open  up 
an  entirely  new 
world  for  you.  Get 
your  copy  now  and 
learn  the  many 
ways  to  put  extra 
money  in  your 
pocketbook.  Price 
only  Sl.OO  for  the 
paperbound  edi- 
tion or  $2.50  for  the 
hardbound  edi- 
tion. 


AT  ALL   BOOKSTORES 

OR    MAIL    THIS    COUPON    NOW 


I  Bartholomew  House,  Inc. 

■  Dept.  WG-1S9 

S  205   East  42  St.,   New  York   17.   N.  Y. 
I 

I  Send  me  a  copy  of  How  To  Turn  Extra 

■  Time  Into   Extra   Money.   I  enclose  D  $1 
I  paperbound  Q  $2.50  hardbound. 


NAME. 


I 
I 
I 

I  ADDRESS . 


(plca.se  print) 


I  CITY STATE 

fit...................... 
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THE  RECORD  PLAYERS 


TURN   ^VER  A  NEW 


iEVLBUIVI  l-E 


Beat  is   sweeter  since  Tommy   Edwards   hit. 


This  space  rotates   among 
Robin  Seymour  of  WKMH, 
Torey  Southwick  of  KMBC, 
Josh  Brady  of  WBBM, 
and  Joe  Finan  of  KYW 
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ONE  YEAR  AGO,  the  Top  Ten  con- 
tained such  musical  expressions 
as  "Lean  Jean,"  "Skinny  Minnie," 
"Marvelous  Maude,"  "Eloquent  Eloise," 
ad  nauseam.  Three  hundred  sixty-five 
days  later,  a  subtle  but  marvelous 
change  has  taken  place.  The  recording 
companies — feeling,  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years,  a  lack  of  interest  in  their 
single  records — have  taken  stock  and 
decided  that  quality  music  is  the  only 
way  to  survive  in  the  changing  market 
today.  Raucous  rock  'n'  roll,  with  those 
inane  or  downright  stupid  lyrics,  is 
definitely  on  the  decline.  In  its  place 
for  the  kids,  we  have  gotten  a  better- 
type  lyric  and  rhythm,  still  very  dance- 
able,  but  in  better  taste  both  from  a 
literary   point  of  view   and  musically. 

Teenagers,  God  love  'em,  still  want 
their  own  brand  of  music,  and  the 
record  companies  are  delivering.  But, 
for  the  first  time,  public  pressure  is 
forcing  the  record  company  and  lyric 
writer  to  turn  out  a  better  story  in 
song,  minus  the  screaming,  rocking 
noise  that  was  foisted  on  kids  and 
general  public  alike  a  year  ago. 

The  record  business,  like  any  busi- 
ness, is  dependent  on  the  salability 
of   its   product,    and   thus   people   who 


By  JOE  FINAN 

have  heavily  invested  in  records  and 
publishing  have  been  brought  up  short. 
But  they  realize  that,  while  the  45  rpm. 
was  once  on  the  decline,  album  sales 
practically  doubled.  Many  record  com- 
panies began  reviving  old  tunes  with 
much  success. 

One  of  the  notable  examples  in  this 
genre  is  Tommy  Edwards'  "It's  All  in 
the  Game,"  a  million-seller  in  1947  and 
today,  almost  double  that  figure.  His 
other  current  numbers — "Please  Love 
Me  Forever"  and  "Love  Is  All  We 
Need" — are  right  up  there.  After  dire 
warnings  from  the  various  oracles  of 
the  business  that  the  kids  would  not 
accept  a  toned-down  Presley,  a  tamed 
Little  Richard,  and  a  relaxed  Bill  Haley, 
we  have  found  the  kids  not  only  buy- 
ing these  songs  in  their  modified  forms 
but  to  a  great  extent,  turning  their 
backs  on  exaggerated  rock  'n'  roll. 

As  a  result,  radio  listening  has  im- 
proved tremendously,  in  keeping  with 
a  better  brand  of  music.  Where  once 
we  had  a  heavy  teen-age  listening 
audience,  we  find  today  a  heavy  per- 
centage of  women  listening — women 
who  are  willing  to  listen  to  Elvis  Pres- 
ley's new  "I  Got  Stung,"  or  Pat  Boone, 
or    Connie    Francis — but    women    who 


will  snap  the  dial  faster  than  you  can 
say  "hound-dog,"  at  a  too-frantic  beat. 

As  a  disc  jockey  I  certainly  welcome 
this  development,  for  the  defense  of 
rock  'n'  roll  and  bad  music  revolved — 
not  on  the  shoulders  of  the  record  com- 
panies— but  on  the  disc  jockeys,  who 
were  berated  by  radio-TV  editors, 
P.-T.A.'s  and  anyone  who  wanted  to 
rap  what  deserved  to  be  rapped. 

The  growth  of  the  album  business 
indicates  a  strong,  healthy  future  for 
the  record  industry  and  offers  per- 
formers more  security  in  their  life 
work.  The  album  offers  a  complete 
expression  of  the  performer  and  gives 
him  an  opportunity,  over  a  given  six- 
teen songs,  to  display  the  full  sweep  of 
his  particular  talent.  The  one-record, 
one-shot  performer  is  fast  becoming 
a  thing  of  the  past,  as  the  record  com- 
panies are  unwilling  to  invest  heavily 
in  the  new  performers.  What  they  are 
willing  to  do  is  to  go  all  out  for  such 
performers  as  Fran  Warren,  Tommy 
Edwards,  etc.  So  it  looks  Hke  a  year 
of  better  music  and  better  listening; 
P.-T.A.'s  are  happier,  parents  are  hap- 
pier, the  kids  are  enjoying  the  music 
as  much  as  ever,  and  the  disc  jockey's 
ears  ring  with  a  sweeter  sound. 


The  Joe  Finan  Show  is  heard  over  Station  KYW  in  Cleveland,  each  Monday  through  Saturday,  from   noon  to  4  P.M. 


WHAT'S  NEW  ON  THE  WEST  COAST 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


a  real  soda  fountain  built  in  at  one 
end — that's  for  daughter  Tish  and 
her  friends.  Ann  moved  into  the 
new  home  on  the  hottest  day  of  the 
year,  and  Tish's  gang  had  a  ball  mix- 
ing their  own  ice-cream  sodas.  Ann's 
new  living  room  is  a  stylish  blue  and 
green,  her  bedroom,  shrimp  pink.  But 
it's  no  shrimp — it  measures  fourteen 
by  twenty.  Ann's  poodle,  a  stranger 
to  the  new  house,  fell  into  the  pool 
the  first  day.  Ann  jumped  in,  slacks 
and  all,  to  get  him — shallow  end, 
thank  you. 

Ray  Burr  lives  in  as  small  and  con- 
fined an  area  as  Ann  Sothern's  is 
grand  and  expansive:  Burr's  hour- 
long  weekly  show  is  so  demanding  on 
his  time  that  he  doesn't  get  home  to 
his  Malibu  estate  but  once  a  month, 
spends  the  rest  of  his  time  in  his  dress- 
ing-room suite — small  bedroom,  bath, 
kitchenette  and  living  room.  Ray,  a 
big  man,  had  an  oversized  kingsize 
bed  made  up  for  the  suite.  But  the 
door  to  the  bedroom  was  never  meas- 
ured. The  bed  now  stands  in  the  liv- 
ing room  and  there's  barely  enough 
space  for  Ray  and  more  than  one 
guest.  Out  of  the  normal  twenty-four- 
hour  day,  Ray  has  about  one-and-a- 
half  hours  to  himself — to  see  his  den- 
tist and  doctor  and  tailor.  Recently,  the 
tailor  came  to  fit  him  for  ten  suits 
and  Ray  quipped,  "Now,  if  I  only  had 
time  to  wear  them  out  somewhere,  it 
would  be  grand."  But,  Ray,  you're  a 
TV  sleuth— find  the  time. 

Barry  Coe  is  finding  it  harder  and 
harder  to  find  time  alone  with  Judi 


Meredith.  Judi  has  rented  a  home  for 
her  sister,  her  sister's  child,  and  her- 
self in  the  Valley.  But  all  is  not  lost: 
Barry  will  be  doing  a  one-shot  on  the 
George  Burns  Show  with  Judi — which 
led  George  to  remark,  "I'll  save  a  for- 
tune in  writers'  fees  on  those  love 
scenes."  .  .  .  Not  many  love  scenes  for 
new  groom  Peter  Brown  of  ABC -TV's 
Lawman  series.  Pete,  married  one 
month,  has  spent  fourteen  days  on 
tour,  and,  when  home,  gets  up  at  5 
A.M.  every  morn,  goes  to  bed  at  8 
P.M.  every  night.  But,  at  least,  when 
he's  on  tour,  he  has  time  to  phone  his 
bride,  which  he  does  every  night. 

The  Old  West  was  never  like  this: 
John  Russell  of  ABC's  Lawman  series 
lives  with  his  family  in  the  west 
Hollywood  hills,  fairly  rugged  country. 
Deer  come  down  to  the  salt  lick  in  the 
back  yard,  the  yard  is  populated  with 
skunk,  possum  and  harmless  gopher 
snakes.  John  came  home  one  night  to 
find  the  boys  had  put  a  pet  gopher 
snake  on  his  bed  to  keep  it  warm.  He 
warned  the  kids  they  positively  were 
not  to  put  a  snake  on  his  bed  again. 
The  next  night  he  found  the  snake  in 
the  bed  and  had  a  fit.  But  the  kids  de- 
fended themselves  by  saying,  "Daddy, 
you  said  not  'on'  the  bed — he  was  'in' 
it  .  .  .  that's  different." 

Did  You  Know?  All  the  income  from 
his  new  series  goes  into  a  trust  fund 
for  Ed  Wynn's  grandchildren.  Tough- 
guy  Charles  Bronson,  from  Man 
With  A  Camera,  is  an  excellent 
painter  but  refuses  to  sign  his  can- 
vases. Tom  Tryon,  of  Disney's  "John 


Bells   are    ringing   for    Phil    Bonnell — with    his    own    phone,    thanks    to    dad    Lee 
Bonnell  (left),  nnonn  Gale  Storm.  Paul  and   Peter  (right)  await  their  "majority." 


Wandering      minstrel      Johnny      Cash 
finds  a  home  on  Los  Angeles  channel. 


Slaughter"  fame,  studied  cartooning 
before  he  became  an  actor.  To  think 
he  might  be  drawing  cartoons  for 
Mr.  Disney  instead  of  acting  for  him. 
Dashes  to  Deadline:  Louis  Nye  has 
a  Diners'  Club  card,  but  no  driver's 
license.  That  would  be  fine  if  the  sub- 
way were  on  the  Diners'  Card.  .  .  . 
John  Payne  will  give  his  secretary 
away  on  December  31  and,  in  doing  so, 
will  lose  the  namesake  for  his  Restless 
Gun  character,  Vint  Bonner.  John 
stands  up  for  Ann  Bonner  when  she 
is  married  at  year's  end.  .  .  .  Milton 
Berle's  thought  for  the  holidays, 
"Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year  and 
the  rest  of  the  time  you  pay  for  it."  .  .  . 
Dinah's  daughter  Missy  will  dance 
the  "Chimney  Sweep"  ballet  with 
Tony  Charmoli  and  Dinah  on  her 
Christmas  show;  Missy  makes  her 
comic  debut  on  Danny  Thomas's  De- 
cember 8  show.  Another  triple  threat 
in  the  family?  It  won't  be  long  now 
before  she  starts  building  Early  Amer- 
ican furniture.  .  .  .  Shirley  Temple  is 
turning  authoress  .  .  .  will  write  all 
her  own  magazine  articles  from  now 
on — at  high  prices,  too.  .  .  .  Johnny 
Cash  fans  will  want  to  know  that  the 
young  singing  sensation  is  beginning 
a  local  show  over  Hollywood's  KTLA 
TV  channel  .  .  .  Lassie  and  Timmie 
off  to  Sacramento  for  personals  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  holidays  .  .  .  Bill 
Leyden  back  from  Utah  with  an- 
nouncer Wendell  Niles.  Prizes  of  their 
bow-and-arrow  hunting  venture — two 
deer.  .  .  .  Gale  Storm  and  husband 
Lee  Bonnell  have  just  formed  their 
own  producing  company,  Confido  Pro- 
ductions— means  "with  faith"  in  Latin. 
.  .  .  With  Pat  Boone  going  to  London 
to  visit  the  Queen  for  a  command  per- 
formance, the  old  saying  should  now 
read:  "Where  have  you  boone — I've 
boone  to  London  to  visit  the  Quoon." 
That's  it  from  Hollywood. 
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a  must  for  every  television  fan 


TV's  Top  Stars 


the   exciting,   absorbing   stories 

of  television's  greats  .  .  .  the  part  they  ploy 

on  your  set  .  .  .  their  honne  life 


TV's  Top  Stars 


Here's  the  greatest  .  .  .  TV's 
TOP  STARS  1959  ...  the 
brand  new  book  produced  by 
the  editors  of  TV  RADIO 
MIRROR. 

Here  in  one  glamorous  pack- 
age is  everybody  of  impor- 
tance in  the  television  world. 
Here  are  95  absorbing  stories 
of  your  favorite  television 
stars.  This  great  book  takes 
you  behind  the  scenes  and 
tells  you  hundreds  of  little 
known  facts  about  the  greats 
of  television.  Here  you  will 
learn  how  your  favorite  star 
got  started  in  television  .  .  . 
here  also  are  facts  about  his 
present  role  .  .  .  and  anecdotes 
about  other  people  in  the 
cast.  Here,  too,  you  read 
about  the  roles  these  famous 
folks  play  in  real  life.  Now 
you  can  meet  theii-  wives  .  .  . 

if  your  newsdealer  can't  supply  you  send  50^  with  this  coupon. 


theii'  children  .  .  .  and  leai-n 
about  their  hobbies. 

Each  Story  Complete 
100,000   Words,   200   Pictures 

This  great  package  contains 
the  complete  and  exciting 
stories  of  television's  greats. 
Now  you  can  really  know 
your  favorite  television  stars. 
You  will  thrill  to  the  95  ab- 
sorbing stories  and  you  will 
love  the  200  pictures  pre- 
sented   for    your    enjoyment. 

Only  50< 

Wherever    Magazines    are    Sold 

The  price  of  this  wonderful 
book  is  only  50(Z — get  your 
copy  at  your  favorite  maga- 
zine counter  now  and  get 
greater  enjoyment  from  your 
television  set. 


Bartholomew  House,  Inc. 

Dept.  RM-159 

205  East  42  St..  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 

Sirs: 

Send  me  postpaid  a  copy  of  TV's  TOP  STARS   1959.    I  enclose  50#. 


PLEASE  PRINT 
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Name 

Address 

City State. 


95  COMPLETE 
LIFE  STORIES 


Steve  Allen 
DesI  Arnaz 
James  Arness 
Gene  Autry 

Lucille  Ball 
Molly  Bee 
Jack  Benny 
Polly  Bergen 
Milton  Berle 
Pat  Boone 
Richard  Boone 
Lloyd  Bridges 
Peter  Brown 
George  Burns 
Ronnie  Burns 
Raymond  Burr 

Rory  Calhoun 
Dick  Clark 
Dorothy  Collins 
Perry  Como 
Chuck  Connors 
Pat  Conway 
Brad  Crawford 
Bing  Crosby 
Bill  Cullen 
Robert  Culp 
Bob  Cummings 

Gail  Davis 
Jimmy  Dean 
George  de  Witt 

Eddie  Fisher 
Myron  Floren 
Tennessee  Ernie  Ford 
Pete  Fountain 
James  Franciscus 
Dean  Fredericks 

James  Garner 
Dave  Garroway 
Genevieve 
Jackie  Gleason 
Arthur  Godfrey 
Eydie  Gorme 

Barbara  Hale 
Bob  Hope 
Robert  Horton 
Will  Hutchins 

David  Janssen 
Betty  Johnson 


Jack  Kelly 
Phyllis  Kirk 

Peter  Lawford 
Steve  Lawrence 
Jerry  Lewis 
Shari  Lewis 
Art  Linkletter 
Jack  Linkletter 
Alice  Lon 

Shirley  MacLaine 
Jock  Mahoney 
Dean  Martin 
Lee  Marvin 
Groucho  Marx 
Darren  McGavin 
Jayne  Meadows 
George  Montgomery 
Garry  Moore 

David  Nelson 
Harriet  Nelson 
Ozzie  Nelson 
Rick  Nelson 
Kathy  Nolan 

Hugh  O'Brian 

Jack  Paar 
Patti  Page 
Betsy  Palmer 
John  Payne 
Elvis  Presley 

Donna  Reed 
Dale  Robertson 
Roy  Rogers 

Dinah  Shore 
Phil  Silvers 
John  Smith 
Ann  Sothern 
Craig  Stevens 
Gale  Storm 
Ed  Sullivan 

Shirley  Temple 
Danny  Thomas 

Clint  Walker 
Jack  Webb 
Lawrence  Welk 
Andy  Williams 
Guy  Williams 

Loreita  Young 


YOUTH  on  the  UPBEAT 


Join  with  the  Editors  of  TV  Radio  Mirror 
To  wish  for  the  nine  talented  young  people 
Whose  stories  occupy  the  next  sixteen  pages 

A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS 

A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 
Continued  success  for  the  years  to  come. 
To  each  of  them,  1958  was  a  banner  year — 
The  year  in  which  fortune  truly  smiled 
The  year  Stardust  fell  upon  them  from  the  skies 
The  year  talent  brought  them  well-won  success. 
With  warm  good  wishes,  we  give  you  .  .  . 
The  Lennon  Sisters:  Mr.  Welk's  Little  Darlings 
Connie  Francis:  Who's  Not  Sorry  Now! 
Bobby  Darin:  The  Splish  Splash  Success  Boy 
Ty  Hardin:  New  Hero  of  Cheyenne 
Jimmy  Dean:  That  Daytime  Charmer 
JacklynO'Donnell:  Ed  Wynn's  TV  Granddaughter 
Their  stories  on  following  pages — >■ 


Ty  Hardin 


Christmas:  Lennon  Style 

Dazzling  success  on  the  Lawrence  Welk  shows  hasn't  spoiled  the  Lennon  Sisters. 
Here,  as  a  Christmas  gift  for  you,  is  Dad  Lennon' s  oivn  story  of  family  love  eternal 


By  BILL  LENNON 


IP  I  WERE  A  COMEDIAN,  I  suppose  I'd  Start  off  with  a  funny 
story  about  my  daughters.  But  I'm  not  a  comedian  and, 
while  I  don't  take  myself  too  seriously,  I  don't  like  to 
make  a  career  of  joking  about  my  family.  Love  and  loyalty 
and  sharing,  plus  a  firm  faith  in  God's  goodness,  that's 
what  holds  us  Lennons  together.  Nowadays,  that's  no 
laughing  matter. 

The  finest  thing  my  parents  ever  did  for  me  was  to  make 
me  part  of  a  big  family.  We  were  eight  boys  and  a  girl 
and  I  was  third  from  the  eldest.  We  were  a  lively  bunch 


and  loved  to  roughhouse.  Many's  the  nose  was  pvmchee 
in  our  happy  home.  But  we  had  a  lot  in  common:  The 
love  of  our  parents,  our  religion,  a  sense  of  hvunor  and— i 
singingwise — ears  that  were  absolutely  true-tone. 

The  Lennon  house  was  big  and  Christmas  was  always 
a  production  to  match  it.  After  we  were  sent  up  to  bedj 
our  parents  arranged  the  gifts  around  the  tree,  and  ther 
about  two  in  the  morning,  they'd  stand  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  ringing  sleighbells,  banging  spoons  and  knives  to- 
gether and   generally  raising  a  clatter.  We  kids  would 


Christmas  has  deep  religious  meaning  for  the  Lennons,  and  centers  around  figures  of  the  Nativity  on  their  mantelpiecel 
Below  hang  stockings  for  the  nine  children — baby  Joey;  Mimi,  3;  Billy,  4;  Pat,  7;  Danny,  9;  Janet,   12;  Kothy,   15;  Peggy| 
17;  Dianne,  18 — and  their  parents.    All  eleven  family  members  were  born  in  different  months,  so  everyone's  hoping  the  nev 
baby  expected  in  February  will  arrive  just  three  days  early,  for  then  they  would  have  a  January  birthday  to  celebrate,  tool 


Holidays  and  birthdays  are  big  occasions  for  a  family  which  loves  to  share  its  joys.  But  Christmas  is  most  significant 
of  all,  and  the  Lennons  start  decorating  long  before  the  glorious  Day.  Rehearsing,  too,  for  the  hymns  and  carols  which  are 
a  large  part  of  their  celebration.  Seated  at  the  piano,  the  famed  girl  quartet — Janet,  Kathy,  Peggy  and  Dianne.  Behind 
them,  their  mother  "Sis"  (holding  little  Mimi)  and  father  Bill,  author  of  the  inspiring  story  told  exclusively  in  these  pages. 
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Peggy,  Janet  and  Kathy  prove  that  they've  started  their 
shopping  and  wrapping  early.  (Bill  says  that  his  girls — 
despite  fame  and  fortune  on  the  Welle  shows — still  spend 
little  on   themselves,   splurge   only   on   gifts  for   others.) 


"DeDe"  (Dianne)  hopes  someday  to  have  a  happy  brood 
like  Sis's  and  Bill's.  She  never  tires  of  caring  for  the 
younger  children,  or  of  telling  wide-eyed  Mimi  about  the 
Infant  Jesus  in  the  Holy  Family  "creche"  on  the  piano. 


Continued 
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Do  not  open  until  Dec.  25!  Danny  tries  to  guess  what's 
the  package.  Joey  listens  to  the  Christmas  story  over  and 
over,  hopes  for  lots  of  picturebooks.  One  thing  sure:  This 
year,  there'll  be  plenty  of  everything  for  all  the  Lennons. 


Ctiristmas:  Lennon  Style 


(Continued) 


Bill  gratefully  recalls  "the  years  when  Santa  was  feeling  the 
pinch" — remembers  that,  even  then,  "we  still  managed  at 
least  one  gift  apiece  ...  a  tree  to  decorate  on  Christmas  Eve 
...  a  ham  dinner  with  all  the  trimmings  for  Christmas  Day." 


come  dashing  downstairs,  looking  for  Santa.  There  would 
lie  our  gifts.  We'd  look  outside.  Santa  was  gone.  We'd  just 
missed  him.  Next  year,  we'd  say,  next  year,  we'll  get 
down  faster  and  catch  him.  Then  we'd  be  marched  off  to 
bed  with  the  flavor  of  a  wonderful  experience  to  dream  on 
until  another  Christmas.  "Sis"  (the  nickname  everyone 
calls  my  wife  Isabelle)  and  I  have  tried  to  preserve  this 
for  our  children.  Each  year,  we  go  through  the  same 
ritual.  Of  course,  it  was  tough  to  put  over  when  we  lived 
in  the  one-story  house,  a  few  years  back.  But,  now  that 
we  have  the  big  house,  with  the  bedrooms  upstairs,  it's 
much  easier  to  play  Santa  Claus. 
My  father  was  a  writer  who   (^Continued  on  page  71) 


Happy  with  the  gifts  they  can  now  get — particularly,  for 
others — the  singing  sisters  have  known  leaner  times.  But 
Bill  emphasizes  that,  if  they  were  ever  disappointed  in 
those  days,  they  "kept  it  secret  to  spare  the  rest  of  us." 


Like  all  youngsters,  Janet  tries  to  find 
where  the  others  have  hidden  her  presents. 
While  Bill's  busy  on  the  phone,  she  actu- 
ally  finds    one — but    alas,    it's    for    Mimi! 


Stockings  are  hung  by  the  chimney  with 
care — Mimi  and  Joey  know  Santa  soon  will 
be  there.  Mear(while,  Peggy,  Kathy  and 
Janet  make  sure  theirs  are   big    enough. 


Bill  and  "Sis"  Lennon  with  their  girls — Janet,  Kathy,  Dianne,  Mimi,  Peggy — 
and,  on  horizontal  ledge,  the  Birthday  Saints  for  each  member  of  the  family. 

Lawrence  Welk's  Dodge  Dancing  Party,  ABC-TV,  Sat.,  9  P.M.  EST,  is  sponsored  by 
Dodge  Dealers  of  America.  The  Plymouth  Show,  Starring  Lawrence  Welk,  ABC-TV  and 
ABC  Radio,  Wed.,  7:30  P.M.  EST,  is  sponsored  by  Plymouth  Dealers  of  America.  For 
other  ABC  Radio  programs,  including  Lawrence  Welk  Army  Show,  see  local  newspapers. 
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YOUTH  ON  THE  UI=>BEAT 


B^BBY  DARIN s 


Tk  Splish  Splash  Boy 


Another  "Splish  Splash"?  Bobby  runs  over 
some  new  songs  he's  written,  for  Ed  Burton 
and  Charles  Srean,  his  personal  managers. 


His  talent  for  far-out  humor  in 
song  has  already  hit  it  big  with 
teenagers.   Ambition  and  drive 
will  keep  him  zooming  to  stardom 

By  GREGORY  MERWIN 

BOBBY  Darin  is  like  a  bullet  violently  dis- 
charged and  in  mid-flight.  His  target  is 
stardom  and  he  will  not  settle  for  less  than 
a  bull's-eye.  .  .  .  You  know  Bobby's  hit  disc, 
"Splish  Splash,"  a  humorous  song  he  wrote  and 
recorded  himself.  You've  seen  him  on  last 
summer's  Boh  Crosby  Show  and  several  times 
with  Dick  Clark.  Bobby's  personable  and  bright. 
Socially,  he's  the  life  of  the  party.  His  teachers 
were  crazy  about  him  because  he  was  not  only 
well-behaved  but  a  lot  of  laughs,  too. 

Yet  there's  another  side  to  Bobby.  'Tm  not 
a  happy  individual,"  he  says.  "Never  have  been. 
As  contrived  as  it  may  soiind,  I  don't  ever  re- 
member having  fun  as  such.  My  childhood 
wasn't  a  childhood.  I  always  had  to  be  ahead 
of  the  game.  It  seems  that  I've  never  had  any- 
thing else  to  do  in    (Continued  on  page  75) 


Subject:  The  exciting  future  of  a  certain  young  man  who  sings  on  the  Atco  label.  In  conference, 
left  to  right:  Lester  Lees,  national  promotion  director;  Grean  and  Burton;  Jerry  Wexler,  vice- 
president  of  Atlantic  records;  the  subject  himself — Bobby  Darin,  who  finds  no  price  too  high  to 
pay  for  success.    "Being  so  poor,"  he  says  quietly,  "is  my  chief  impetus  for  wanting  to  be  rich." 
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Television  fascinates  Bobby.  He  loved  being  on  The  Bob  Crosby  Show 
last  summer,  with  stars  like  Bob  himself  (above,  left)  and  Sretchen 
Wyler  (right).  He  admits  he  felt  "pretty  big,"  after  his  first  TV 
guest  shot,  'way  back  when,  but  later  found  he  still  had  far  to  go. 


Only  twenty-one  now,  he's  gained  a  mature  perspective  on  performing 
(above)  and  greeting  fans  (below).  Hard  work  can't  frighten  him,  but 
there's  sadness  in  certain  memories  of  his  childhood.  Actually,  that 
sadness  is  the  basis  of  his  humor — and  his  reason  for  writing  songs. 


VOUTH  ON  THE  UPBEAT 

eOBBY  DARIN s 
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The  Splish  Splash  Boy 


His  talent  for  far-out  humor  in 
song  has  already  hit  it  big  with 
teenagers.   Ambition  and  drive 
will  keep  him  zooming  to  stardom 

By  GREGORY  MERWIN 

BOBBY  Darin  is  like  a  bullet  violently  dis- 
charged and  in  mid-flight.  His  target  is 
stardom  and  he  will  not  settle  for  less  than 
a  bull's-eye.  .  .  .  You  know  Bobby's  hit  disc, 
"Splish  Splash,"  a  himiorous  song  he  wrote  and 
recorded  himself.  You've  seen  him  on  last 
summer's  Boh  Crosby  Show  and  several  times 
with  Dick  Clark.  Bobby's  personable  and  bright. 
Socially,  he's  the  life  of  the  party.  His  teachers 
were  crazy  about  him  because  he  was  not  only 
well-behaved  but  a  lot  of  laughs,  too. 

Yet  there's  another  side  to  Bobby.  "I'm  not 
a  happy  individual,"  he  says.  "Never  have  been. 
As  contrived  as  it  may  sound,  I  don't  ever  re- 
member having  fun  as  such.  My  childhood 
wasn't  a  childhood.  I  always  had  to  be  ahead 
of  the  game.  It  seems  that  I've  never  had  any- 
thing else  to  do  in   (Continued  on  page  75) 


Another  "Splish  Splash"?  Bobby  runs  over 
some  new  songs  he's  written,  for  Ed  Burton 
and  Charles  Grean,  his  personal  managers. 
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Television  fascinates  Bobby.  He  loved  being  on  The  Bob  Crosby  Show 
last  summer,  with  stars  like  Bob  himself  (above,  left)  and  Sretchen 
Wyler  (right).  He  admits  he  felt  "pretty  big,"  after  his  first  TV 
guest  shot,  'way  back  when,  but  later  found  he  still  had  far  to  go. 


Only  twenty-one  now.  he's  gained  a  mature  perspective  on  performing 
(above)  ond  greeting  fans  (below).  Hard  work  can't  frighten  him,  but 
there's  sadness  in  certain  memories  of  his  childhood.  Actually,  that 
sadness  is  the  basis  of  his  humor — and  his  reason  for  writing  songs. 


YOUTH   OIM  THE  UIPDEAT 


The  title  of  Connie  Francis's  latest  disc,  accurately  phrases  the  price  young  performers 
pay  for  success.    But,  to  this  sweet-singing  eixtrovert,  life  is  too   wonderful  for  words 


By  HELEN  BOLSTAD 


CONNIE  Francis   has   two   golden   records   on  her 
charm  bracelet,  but  not  a  darned  thing  on 
the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand — and  Connie 
doesn't  like  that  bareness  a  bit.  Asked  what  new 
romances  there  are  in  her  life,  she  wails,  "Romances? 
Not  even  one.  Here  all  my  girl  friends  are  getting 
married  and  having  babies,  and  I  don't  so  much 
as  have  an  interesting  date  in  sight.  Isn't  it  terrible?" 

Since  Connie's  voice  carries  a  magic  which  has 
caused  a  proven  two  million  people — at  least — 
to  fall  in  love  with  her  M-G-M  hits,  "Stupid  Cupid" 
and  "Who's  Sorry  Now?"  .  .  .  and  since  she  is,  in 
person,  a  five-foot-two  young  beauty  with  gardenia- 
petal  skin,  flashing  brown  eyes  and  that  vibrant 
shade  of  dark  auburn  hair  which  the  old  Italian 
artists  loved  to  paint  .  .  .  and,  further,  because 
she  radiates  charm  and  bubbles  with  laughter  .  .  . 
this  is  a  most  unexpected  state  of  affairs. 

Unprecedented,  too.  A  year  ago,  she  was  having  a 
ball.  What  happened  to  all  those  boyfriends? 
"Just  what  you'd  expect,"  Connie  sighs.  "While  I've 
been  out  on  the  road,  they   {Continued  on  page  77) 

Below:  Howie,  Connie,  Gene,  Neil,  Gayle  Anklowitz,  and 
Patricia  Karafky.  Everyone  brought  favorite  records  and 
it  seemed  just  like  old  times — except  that  Connie's  a 
"celebrity"  now.  She  herself  had  recorded  some  of  the 
discs,  and  Patricia  was  secretary  of  Connie's  fan  club. 


Clowning  around  with  Neil  Sedaka  (left)  and  Howard 
Greenfield — writers  of  "Stupid  Cupid" — Connie  found 
they  all  still  fitted  in  with  the  youthful  "old  crowd" 
at  the  pizza  party  Gene  Serpentelli  (below,  at  right) 
gave  for  her  in  her  hometown  of  Belleville,  New  Jersey. 
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Changes  began  when  her  M-G-M  record  "Who's  Sorry  Now?"  was  a  hit  and  Connie  guest-s+arred  on  The  Dick  Clark  Show. 

She   and    Patricia   were   good   friends   still,    but   now   there         Writing    in    her   diary,    Connie    happily    notes    her   friends' 
was  fan  mail  to  answer — and  Patricia  was  going  to  college.        engagements — and  wonders  when  she'll  find  romance  herself. 
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v^oUTH  oiM  THE  m=>e 

Ty  Hardin,  the  husky  new  hero 
of  Cheyenne,  in  one  golden  year 
found  stardom  and  married 
beautiful  Andra  Martin.    Who 
could  ask  for  anything  more? 

By  EUNICE  FIELD 

TY  Hardin's  marriage  with  Andra  Martin 
was  not  made  in  heaven — unless  heaven 
be  the  offices  of  the  Music  Corporation  of 
America.  The  romance  had  its  beginning 
when  Paramount  was  about  to  premiere 
"Teacher's  Pet"  and  Ty's  agent  at  M.C.A. 
thought  the  young  actor  should  be  seen  there. 

"But  I  don't  know  any  girls,"  Ty  pro- 
tested. (This  still  brings  a  sniff  from  Andra. 
"He  knew  plenty  of  girls,"  she  winks.  "He 
was  just  after  some  new  ones.")  As  it  hap- 
pened, Andra's  agent  at  M.C.A.  was  passing 
by,  ahd  suddenly  an  idea  was  born.  Both 
men  decided  to  pair  their  clients  for  the 
evening  and  reap  some  fine  publicity. 

When  Ty  arrived  to  pick  her  up,  Andra 
didn't  quite  know  what  to  make  of  him:  "It 
was  pouring  rain,  and  in  strides  this  tall, 
strange  figure  in  a  tuxedo,  raincoat,  ornate 
cowboy  hat,  and  black  boots  so  polished  I 


Just  before  the  wedding,  Mrs.  Wells  helps 
Andra  Martin  adjust  traditional  blue  garter. 
The  bride's  "sonnething  borrowed"  is  snnall 
pearl  earrings,  on  loan  fronn   maid-of-honor. 
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Treasured  pictures  of  Ty's  and  Andra's  wedding  at  Little 
Brown  Church  In  the  Valley  (North  Hollywood):  Above,  our 
"good-luck  man"  receives  congratulations  from  the  Rever- 
end John  hi.  Wells;  at  left  is  Ty's  "best  man,"  Irving  Leonard. 


Ty  teases,  "Careful  what  you  sign,  Irv.  You  may  be  getting 
in  deeper  than  I  ami"  Small  chance  of  any  error,  with  Dr. 
Wells  officiating — and  Irv  Leonard  himself  actually  the  very 
shrewd  business  manager  for  Ty  and  other  Western  heroes. 


Last  "little-girr'  kisses  for  bride-to-be 
from  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Rehn  of  Rockford,  Illinois — where 
Andra    grew    up    as    Sandra     Rehn. 


Wedding  hour  is  almost  here  and  moid- 
of-honor  Diane  Cannon  gives  lost-min- 
ute touch  to  smooth  Andre's  queenly 
coiffure  under  seed-pearl  bridal  crown. 


Cameras  click  and  reporters  hover 
as  Andra  (a  Warners'  film  star  in 
her  own  right)  enters  the  Little 
Brown  Church  on  her  father's  arm. 

Continued 
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{Continued) 


Mr.  and  Mrs.,  at  last!  Ty  Hardin  (real  name,  Orison  Hungerford)  embraces  his  bride, 
the  former  Andra  Martin.  Maid-of-honor  is  in  tears,  but  Andra  confesses  she  had  her 
"big  cry"  the  night  before.  Marriage  hod  to  overcome  many  objections  from  those  who 
sincerely  believed  the  two  were  too  young,  too   recently  started   in  their  careers. 


could  see  everything  reflected  double  in  them.  It  took  a 
while  before  I  realized  this  young  Texan  was  not  merely 
trying  to  look  picturesque."  She  asked  him  to  explain  his 
bizarre  get-up.  "Well,  ma'am,"  Ty  answered,  "you  may  as 
well  know  I'm  not  an  in-between  kind  of  fellow.  With  me, 
it's  either  barefoot  or  boots." 

That's  Ty  Hardin,  the  Bronco  Layne  of  Cheyenne,  one 
of  Warner  Bros.'  top-ranking  TV  Westerns. 

This,  too,  is  Ty  Hardin:  They  were  staging  a  fight  for  a 
segment  of  the  show.  "I  want  realism  and  lots  of  it," 
snapped    the   director.    Claude    Aikens,    as   the    "heavy," 


braced  himself  for  the  usual  simulated  rush  of  fury.  But 
he  hadn't  counted  on  an  all-out  charge.  Six-foot-two  and 
180  pounds  of  football-and-cowboy-tough  Ty  came  at  him 
like  a  rampaging  steer.  Aikens  went  sprawling,  the  wind 
knocked  out  of  him. 

Instantly  the  fury  left  Ty.  He  bent  to  hejp  his  victim  up. 
Broad  shoulders  slumped,  he  was  the  woebegone  picture 
of  regret  and  apology.  "I  forgot  I  was  acting,  for  a  second," 
he  confessed  sheepishly.  Then,  on  an  impulse  which  was 
quite  typical,  he  rushed  to  the  other  extreme  and  begged 
the  director  to  redo  the  fight    (Continued  on  page  68) 
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A  small  wedding,  by  Hollywood  standards,  attended  only  by  those  closest  to 
the  happy  couple.  Family,  left  to  right,  includes:  Andra's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  Rehn;  Andra  and  Ty;  his  mother  Mrs.  Gwen  Hungerford,  up  from 
Ty's  home  state  of  Texas;  Andra's  aunt,  Mrs.  Cara  Faleen,  of  Rockford,  III. 


Andra  and  Ty  step  out  of  the  solemn 
candlelight  of  the  Little  Brown  Church 
into  the  prophetically  bright  sunshine 
of  the  new  life  they  will  share  together. 
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First  task  for  the  newlyweds  to  share: 
The  cutting  of  their  wedding  coke,  for 
the  guests  at  the  gracious  family-style 
reception  following   church   ceremony. 


Toast  to  the  future,  from  Andra's  mother  (left)  and  Ty's  mother  (at  his  shoul- 
der). The  newlyweds'  home  is  an  apartment  now,  may  some  day  be  a  ranch. 
Meanwhile,  two  careers  are  zooming:  Ty's  on  TV,  as  star  of  Cheyenne;  Andra's 
in  movies,  where  she  recently  played  opposite  James  Garner  in  "Up  Periscope." 


Ty  Hardin  stars  as  Bronco  Layne  in  Cheyenne,  as  seen  over  ABC-TV,  alternating  with  Sugarfoot  on  Tuesday,  from  7:30  to  8:30  P.M.  EST,  for 

Johnson  &  Johnson,  Harold  F.  Ritchie,  Inc.,  and  other  sponsors. 
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Daytime    g 
Charmer 


The  magic  of  TV  means  even  more  to  the 
Deans  than  to  most  families,  for  it  was 
Jimmy's  success  on  the  air  which  has  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  give  Sue  and  young 
Constance  and  Garry  the  gracious  life  and 
spacious  home  he  always  wanted  for  them. 


Daytime  TV  performers  keep  hours  much 
like  any  working  husband's.  Sue  sees  that 
Jimmy  gets  a  good  start  for  his  day.  hie's 
proud  of  his  lovely,  loyal  wife,  and  still 
regrets  that  he  didn't  propose  to  her  as 
"romantically"   as   he   could    have   wished. 


Jimmy  Dean's  lovable  qualities  pin 
the  ladies  to  the  TV  screen 
these  afternoons.    His  night-time 
audience  of  three  is  just  as  loving 


I 


Herbie  Jones,  on  The  Jimmy  Dean  Show,  is  not  only  a  talented  guitarist  but 
a  living  link  with  days  when  Jimmy  first  got  started  and  was  courting  Sue. 


By  ISABELLA  MORGAN 

THE  QUESTION  from  the  audience  at  warm-up  time  was  so  unexpected 
it  rocked  even  Jimmy  Dean  back  on  his  heels.  From  the  depths 
of  CBS-TV's  Studio  51,  the  voice  demanded,  "Are  you  paid?"  Since 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  had  but  recently  annoimced  that  it 
had  spent  a  highly  impressive  sum  to  buy  up  Dean's  contract  and  bring 
him  from  Washington  to  New  York,  there  was  the  chance  that  it 
might  have  originated  with  some  jealous  joker,  administering  the  needle. 
But,  since  you  never  can  tell  who  is  in  a  studio  audience,  there  was 
always  the  possibility  that  the  query  might  be  straight-forward,  naive, 
and  honest.  Jimmy's  perplexed  look  indicated  he  was  weighing  his  reply. 
Then  a  totally  beatific  smile  broke  over  his  country-boy  countenance 
as  he  decided  to  give  it  a  Texas-type  answer.  (Continued  on  page  74) 

The  Jimmy  Dean  Show  is  seen  on  CBg-TV,  M-F,  2  P.M.  EST,  under  multiple  sponsorship. 
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Nothing  can  make  a  firmer  bond  between 
father  and  son  than  model  trains.  Garry's 
getting  a  full  set — but  it's  a  treat  for 
Jimmy,  too.  He  had  few  toys  in  childhood. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  had  jack  rabbits  to 
hunt,  when  he  was  a  boy  back  in  Texas! 


Bedtime  prayers  have  special  meaning  in 
a  household  so  conscious  of  its  blessings. 
It's  little  Constance  giving  thanks  here, 
but  no  one  is  more  grateful  than  Jimmy 
and  Sue  themselves,  who  have  known  hard 
times  but  who  have  never  lost  their  faith. 


YOJLJXH  OM  TTHC  Uf^BEAnT 
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Just  seventeen,  Jacklyn  performs  in  distinguished  company 
indeed,  as  granddaughter  to  the  star  of  The  Ed  Wynn  Show. 
But  she's  a  fine  trouper,  too,  and  director  William  Russell 
(left)  has   no  doubt  of  her  ability,   rehearsing  this  episode. 


A  FEW  YEARS  AGO,  Jacklyn  O'Donnell  threw  a  friendly 
smile  at  another  little  girl  sitting  across  from  her 
on  a  Los  Angeles  bus.  The  other  youngster's  eyes  grew 
big  as  she  tugged  at  her  mother  excitedly.  "Momma  .  .  . 
momma  .  .  .  look!"  she  cried  out,  pointing  at  Jacklyn. 
"Look  at  the  holes  in  her  head!" 

Jacklyn's  face  turned  red.  "What  holes?"  she  asked 
her  grandmother,  who  sat  beside  her.  "She  means 
your  dimples,  dear,"  Mrs.  Pearl  O'Donnell  smiled,  then 
whispered  reassuringly,  "and  they  are  really 
very  becoming.  ..." 

So  becoming,  in  fact,  that  they  played  an  important 
part  in  helping  Jacklyn  land  the  role  of  Ed  Wynn's  pretty 
collegiate  granddaughter   (.Continued  on  page  67) 

The  Ed  Wynn  Show  is  seen  on  NBC-TV,  Thurs.,  8  P.M.  EST,  sponsored 
alternately  by  Chesterfield  Cigarettes  and  the  Bulova  Watch  Company. 


BIG,  BIG  SMILE 


At  home,  she's  Grandma  O'DonnelVs 
pet.  On  TV,  she  calls  famous  Ed  Wynn 
"Grandpa.'^  And  Jacklyn  O'Donnell 
just  couldn't  be  happier  about  it  all 

By  PEER  J.  OPPENHEIMER 


■ 


Grandma  Pearl  O'Donnell  can  take  a  bow  for  bringing  up 
both  a  talented  actress  and  a  wholesome  young  girl.  Jack 
and  Aurine  O'Donnell  admit  they'd  find  it  all  too  easy 
to  spoil  such  a  lovable,  attractive  daughter  as  Jacklyn. 
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the  Man  who 
has  Everything 


Tops  on  the  list  of  George's  blessings  are  wife 
Dinah  Shore  and  children  "Missy"  and  John  D.  He 
also  has  exuberant  health,  looks,  talent — and  zest 
for  hard  work.  Result:  Deserved  success,  and  a  new 
hour-long  television  series.  Below,  in  a  Cimarron 
City  episode  with  June  Lockhart  and  Gary  Merrill. 


Dinah,  of  course,  is  TV's 
queen  of  song.  At  right,  in 
a  Chevy  Show  rehearsal  with 
guest-star  Louis  Jourdan  and 
Ticker  Freeman,  Dinah's  ac- 
companist and  music  adviser. 


George  Montgomery  stars  as  Matt  Rockford  in  Cimarron  City,  seen  on  NBC-TV,  Sat., 
9:30  to  10:30  P.M.  EST,  under  multiple  sponsorship.  The  Dinah  Shore  Chevy  Show, 
on  NBC-TV,  Sun.,  9  to  10  P.M.  EST,  is  sponsored  by  Chevrolet  Dealers  of  America. 
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From  a  small  Montana  farm,  George  Montgomery  rode  off  to 


film  fame  and  Cimarron  City  stardom  . . .  marriage  to  lovely 
Dinah  Shore  . . .  and  a  home  big  enough  for  all  their  dreams 


By  MAURINE  REMENIH 

SOME  MEN  have  jobs  ihey  love — com- 
pensating for   lonely   private  lives. 
Others  have  wives,  children,   warm 
homes — ^making    unpleasant   jobs   bear- 
able. But  all  too  few  men  have  every- 
thing. 

One  of  these  rare  individuals  is  George 
Montgomery,  who  stars  in  the  new  hour- 
long  Western  series,  Cimarron  City,  on 
NBC-TV.  He's  doing  the  only  work  in 
the  world  he's  ever  really  wanted  to  do. 
When  he  goes  home  at  night,  it's  to  one 
of  the  most  attractive,  personable  gals 
in  the  world — ^as  millions  of  fans  of 
Dinah  Shore  will  agree.  Waiting  for  him 
with  Dinah  are  their  two  youngsters, 
Melissa  and  John  D. — the  pair  of  them 
a  never-ceasing  joy  to  their  parents.  And 
the  home  itself,  which  George  designed, 
exceeds  even    (Continued  on  page  78) 
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Going  over  the  script  with  Silvers  (facing  page),  I  don't 
know  who  was  more  startled  by  my  masterly  reading.  It  was 
a  bit  of  a  letdown  when  the  first  rehearsal  (above)  began 
without  a  fanfare  of  bugles — or  even  costumes  or  "props." 


Zero  hour  at  last!  Cameras  rolled  on  my  big  scene,  as 

Jack  Collins — now  in  supply-sergeant  uniform — issued  my 
Army  gear.  Only  Silvers — now  Bilko,  though  in  "civvies" 
for  plot  purposes — seemed  unimpressed  by  the  occasion. 


Happily  clutching  my  bundle,  I  prepared  to  utter  the  one 
line  I  was  destined  to  speak.  Even  Bilko  and  his  corporal 
buddies,  Henshaw(AI  Melvin)  and  Rocco  (Harvey  Lembeck) 
turned  to  hear  those  fourteen  immortal  words — as  follows: 


"Wow,  I  never  had  so  many  clothes  in  my  life — ^two  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth!"  My  moment  of  glory  was  over.  Bilko 
could  now  become  a  sergeant  again.  I  wasn't  even  a  pri- 
vate, after  the  scene  was  "in  the  can" — as  we  actors  say. 


Writer  turned  actor — for  two  whole 
days  of  shooting — /  know  now 
why  Phil  Silvers'  men  willingly  follow 
their  sergeant  in  his  zany  battles 

By  HERBERT  KAMM 


AT  LONG  LAST,  I  have  inflicted  revenge  on  the  myopic 
grade-school  teacher  who  once  told  me  I  couldn't  act 
and  the  draft  officer  who  cavalierly  rejected  me  for 
service  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  In  a  single  mas- 
terful stroke,  some  weeks  ago,  I  became  an  actor  and  a 
soldier,  filling  both  roles  under  the  greatest  military  figure 
of  our  electronic  time,  Sergeant  Ernie  Bilko. 

The  failure  of  the  theatrical  and  military  worlds  to  recog- 
nize   my    supreme    talents    had    {Continued    on    page  63) 

The  Phil  Silvers  Show,  "You'll  Never  Get  Rich,"  is  seen  over  CBS-TV, 
Friday,  at  9  P.M.  EST,  as  sponsored  by  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
(for  Camel  Cigarettes)  and  Schick  Inc.  (electric  shavers  and  lighters). 
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Sure,  anybody  can  play.  But  few  can  play— or  work— so  well  ai 
so  many  things  as  George  Fenneman.  It  even  stumps  Groucho! 
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Beverly  spins  a  new  fad.  George  takes  her  photograph — one  of  his 
nnony  hobbies.  Family  round-table,  on  facing  page,  includes  George 
and  wife  Peggy,  daughters  Georgia  (left)  and  Beverly,  and  son  Cliff. 


George  did  masonry  alongside  pool,  refinished  elegant  table  above, 
works  magic  in  garden,  too.  Cliff's  a  real  Mr.  Fixit,  Jr. — but  model 
trains  and  plaster  mountains  may  soon  edge  him  out  of  his  room. 


Home  was  built  lovingly,  with  many  artistic 
touches  such  as  grillwork  reflected  above — and 
George  himself  painted  some  of  those  pictures. 


By  FREDDA  BALLING 

HE^s  AS  HANDSOME  as  a  film  star,  as  suave 
as  a  diplomat,  as  knowledgeable 
as  a  college  professor — and  as 
unpretentious  as  your  gardener  (whom  he  is 
entirely  capable  of  replacing,  if  he 
could  stretch  the  day  to  thirty  hours). 
In  short,  versatile  George  Fenneman  is  a 
remarkable  man. 

The  handsomeness  has  long  been 
apparent  to  followers  of  Groucho  Marx,  for 
whom  George  is  annoimcer  and  "straight 
man."  The  suavity  is  very  evident  on  his 
own  new  quiz.  Anybody  Can  Play.  The 
knowledgeabUity  has  impressed  whole 
regiments  of  Armed  Forces  Radio  listeners, 
to  whom  he  regularly  broadcasts  informa- 
tion about  the  people,  customs  and  traditions 
they  will  encounter  while  serving 
a  toxu-  overseas.  {Continued  on  page  70) 

George  emcees  Anybody  Can  Play,  ABC-TV,  Mon.,  9:30 
P.M.  EST,  for  Salem  Cigarettes.  He  also  appears  on 
Groucho  Marx— You  Bet  Your  Life,  NBC-TV,  Thurs., 
10  P.M.  EST,  and  NBC  Radio,  Mon.,  8:05  P.M.  EST. 
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Who  Said  Ranch  Style  ? 

Vint  Bonner,  that  Restless  Gun,  wouldn't  recognize  this  home  on  the  range.    But  it's 
just  perfect  for  the  John  Paynes — and  could  easily  set  a  new  pattern  for  family  living 


Privacy's  a  luxury,  for  a  man  like  John  Payne. 
As  star,  executive  producer  and  sometimes 
writer  of  The  Restless  Gun,  he  rises  early, 
works  late.  But  John  wants  to  be  with  his  family, 
too.  Solution?  Two  homes  in  one,  high  in  the 
Pacific  Palisades.  One,  a  completely  separate 
apartment  for  John  and  his  wife  Alexandra  .  .  . 
bedroom,  bath,  dressing  room,  book-lined  den.  The 
other,  the  main  house  .  .  .  living  room,  kitchen, 
dining  and  play  areas,  bedrooms  for  their 
children — Kathleen  and  Tom — and  their  house- 
keeper. Between  the  two  units  lies  the  pool,  which 
— like  all  the  landscaping  and  architecture — looks 
almost  as  though  it  had  grown  naturally  out  of  its 
surroundings.  Like  Restless  Gun's  hero,  Vint  Bonner, 
John  Payne's  home  is  quiet,  unpretentious,  but  ob- 
viously more  than  equal  to  any  and  every  occasion. 

Continued     w 


The  Restless  Gun,  NBC-TV,  Mon.,  8  P.M.  EST,  is  sponsored  by 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  (Jif  Peanut  Butter  and  other  products) 
and  Sterling  Drug  Inc.  (Bayer  Aspirin  and  other  products). 


Free-form  pool — where  dad  races  his  young  'uns — divides  the 
Payne  home  In  two  parts.  In  main  living  room  (below),  son  Tom, 
10,  sports  authentic  Restless  Gun  outfit;  John,  Alexandra  and 
dauahter  Kathleen.   12,  prefer  casual  comfort  of  modern  dress. 


Who  Sald'Ranch  Style"? 

(Continued) 


Off  to  his  chores  on  Restless  Gun,  John  Payne  kisses  his 
womenfolk  goodbye,  leaves  them  to  their  studies — for 
Kathleen,  it's  schoolwork;  for  Alexandra,  her  art  classes. 


John's  proud  of  wife  Alexandra's  paintings — 
and  they  sell,  too.  "Sandy"  holds  classes  at 
home,     supervised     by    a  •  visiting     professor. 


I 


Plenty  of  homework  for  John,  too — producer  and  writer,  as 
well  as  star.  But  no  need  to  shush  the  kiddies:  His  well- 
equipped  den  is  located  in  "adult"  section  of  the  home. 


Who  "owns"  the  Paynes'  domain,  in  all  its 
parts,  with  all  its  family?  Poodles  hiector, 
Valentino   and    Delilah   con   answer  that   one! 
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Bonnie  Bartlett  to  cut  some  pretty  cookies  for  her  friends  at  holiday  time.  You  can  do  the  same. 
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and  catch  this  bachelor,  if  you  can!    Handsome,  talented  and  likeable, 
Merv  Griffin  would  be  grand-prize  for  any  miss  with  marriage  on  her  mind 

By  MARTIN  COHEN 


WOMEN  OF  America,  arise!  Forget  Elvis,  school  meet- 
ings, the  Red  menace,  and  that  run  in  your  stock- 
ing. There  is  a  new  threat  to  the  peace  of  mind  of 
American  womanhood,  and  it  is  Merv  Griffin  ...  a  young 
man  so  content  with  being  single  that  he  says,  "I  can't 
imagine  having  any  regrets  about  bachelorhood  until  I'm 
in  my  late  fifties." 

On  the  other  hand,  what's  so  great  about  Merv?  Well, 
he's  attractive.  At  five-ten,  with  brown  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  he's  kind  of  a  cross  between  Perry  Como  and  Gary 
Grant.  And  he's  bright,  talented  and  successful.  But 
what  makes  Merv  such  a  distinctive  catch  is  his  person- 
ality. There's  not  a  temperamental  bone  in  his  body. 
He's  soft-spoken,  easygoing  and  good-humored.  His  dis- 
position alone  rates  him  the  Number  One  bachelor  of  the 
century.    "I  have  a  simple  philosophy,"  he  observes.    "It's 


merely:  Who  in  the  heck  is  going  to  know,  a  hundred 
years  from  now?  I  may  go  to  bed  with  big  plans  for  the 
next  day,  but  I  promptly  forget  them  when  I  wake  up. 
As  soon  as  the  morning  show  is  out  of  the  way,  I  have 
lunch  and  go  back  to  my  apartment  for  a  long  nap." 

This  is  not  mere  talk.  Last  year,  for  example,  Merv 
was  part  of  ABC's  effort  to  bring  back  "live"  radio.  The 
network  spent  about  six  million,  programming  Merv 
and  several  other  fine  talents,  along  with  twenty-eight- 
piece  orchestras  and  expensive  guest  stars.  Then,  sud- 
denly, a  lot  of  important  people  were  out  of  work,  and 
many  of  them  sat  around  chewing  their  fingernails.  Not 
Merv.  He  packed  his  bags  and  took  off  for  an  extended 
vacation  in  the  Caribbean. 

"Two  months  later,  I  got  a  wire  from  my  manager  to 
come  home,"  Merv  says,  "and  I  wouldn't  have  cared  much 


if  I  hadn't  heard  from  him  for  another  two  months.  I  was 
having  a  ball.  I've  never  pressed  my  luck.  I've  never 
felt  driven  by  the  hounds  of  fate.  Anything  important 
that's  happened  to  me  has  come  out  of  left  field.  I  haven't 
asked  for  it." 

Merv  stretches  out  in  a  low  easy-chair.  He  wears 
slacks,  a  sleeveless  sweater  and  an  open-collared  shirt. 
His  apartment  is  on  a  dead-end  street  in  Manhattan's 
East  Fifties.  Some  of  the  other  "dead-end  kids"  who 
live  in  the  block  are  Greta  Garbo,  Noel  Coward,  Josh 
Logan,  Mary  Martin,  Imogene  Coca  and  Janet  Blair.  The 
French  doors  in  the  living  room  open  on  a  balcony  from 
which  you  can  look  over  the  East  River  and  the  U.N. 
building. 

The  inside  fiu-nishings  are  a  little  cockeyed.  "The  girls 
I've  been  dating,"  Merv  says,  "have  chosen  the  furniture, 
and  that's  why  liiere's  a  clash  in  colors  and  ideas.  I'm  no 
longer  going  with  the  girl  who  started,  and  that's  why 
the  foyer  looks  like  a  dentist's  reception  room.  That  gal 
was  in  love  with  New  Orleans,  so  there  you  find  a  louvre 
door,  black  and  white  tiles  on  the  floor,  and  a  wrought- 
iron  lamp.  The  orange  tones,  in  the  drapery  and  that  chair 
and  the  sofa,  cian  be  accounted  for  by  my  next  date.  The 
present  one  is  expressed  in  this  blue  chair  I'm  sitting  in. 
Very  comfortable,  but  it  makes  the  whole  apartment 
kind  of  wild — except  for  the  bedroom.  No  one's  going 
to  decorate  that  until  I  get  married."    Merv's  conversa- 


He  also  likes  people  and  the  game  of  Play  Your  Hunch. 
Above,  he  and  Harland  Meistrell  (left)  wonder  if  players 
can  guess  which  of  the  latter's  dachshunds  is  father  of 
the  others.  Below,  Merv  enjoys  fan  nnail  more  now  than  in 
earlier  days,  when  he  was  too  plump  to  send  out  pictures! 


Continued 
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(Continued) 

tional  tone  is  soft,  lively  and  good-natured.  He  laughs 
easily,  and  quite  often  at  himself.  "The  only  expla- 
nation for  my  being  this  way  is  that  I  was  very  fat  for 
a  long  time  and  enjoyed  it.  Matter  of  fact,  I  think  I 
was  much  happier  when  I  was  fat.  When  I  lost  eighty 
poTinds,  the  first  thing  I  noticed  was  that  I  lost  my 
hearty  laugh.    I  think  that's  symbolic." 

Merv  was  bom  July  6,  1925,  in  San  Mateo,  Cali- 
fornia, the  second  of  two  children.  His  father  was  a 
stockbroker  who  had  once  been  Pacific  Coast  tennis 
singles  champion.  But,  as  much  as  Mervyn  Senior 
loved  the  strings  of  a  racket,  he  hated  the  strings  of  a 
piano.  Merv  himself  recalls,  "I  had  a  great  love  for 
music.  I  got  an  axmt  of  mine  to  teach  me  piano  and 
I  studied  secretly  for  eight  years.  Then,  one  evening, 
a  neighbor  told  my  father  how  well  I  played.  'Ridicu- 
lous,' he  said.  She  insisted,  and  Dad  asked  me  to  go 
to  the  piano  and  play  something.  I  was  smart.  I  didn't 
Mozart  him.  I  played  'Tea  for  Two'  and  then  some 
more  pop  tunes.   He  was  pleased." 

As  a  boy,  Merv  was  built  like  a  tub  and  his  popularity 


Merv  knows  he  can  trust  Edith  (above)  for  tasty  dishes.  "I  have  a  cook."  bachelor  Griffin 
explains,  "because  I  like  to  entertain  and  I  don't  like  to  eat  out."  Below,  he  and  "Booty" 
Boatwright  (of  Play  Your  Hunch  staff)  light  candles  for  a  supper  in  his  apartment.  Left  to 
right,  Nancy  Berg,  Loring  Buzzell  and  wife  Lu  Ann  Sinnms,  Jinn  Olson,  and  Suzanne  Storrs. 
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Surprise!  Nancy,  Loring,  Suzanne,  Merv  and  Lu  Ann  beann  as  "Boaty"  presents  Jim's  birthday 
cake.  Merv  naps  afternoons,  so  he  can  spend  such  evenings  with  his  show-business  friends. 
Loring  is  an  old  schoolmate,  he  and  Lu  Ann  live  in  the  same  building  as  Merv — and  the  young 
Buzzells'  daughter,  Cindy,  is  understandably  the  delight  of  godfather  Merv  Griffin's  heart. 


was  commensurate  with  his  gu-th.  "I  was  happy  fat," 
he  recalls.  "I  remember  being  elected  president  of  the 
Latin  Club — although  the  teacher  hated  me  and  I  hated 
Latin — because  I  gave  such  good  parties.  Of  course, 
I  knew  I  was  fat.  Once  I  tried  to  do  something  about 
it.  The  night  of  the  jimior  prom,  I  got  out  all  of  my 
father's  belts — every  one  of  them — and  I  strapped 
them  aroimd  my  middle.  There  was  a  strap  and  a 
bulge  and  a  strap  and  a  bulge  and  so  on.  I  looked 
like  a  corkscrew." 

Merv  wanted  to  make  good  as  a  musician.  When  he 
was  at  the  University  of  San  Francisco,  he  and  a  pal, 
Cal  Tjader,  who  is  one  of  the  top  jazz  instrumentalists 
today,  went  down  to  Station  KFRC  for  a  routine  audi- 
tion. Merv  played  the  piano.  The  station  manager  said 
they  didn't  need  instrvunentalists  but  were  looking 
for  a  singer.  Cal  said,  "Merv  sings."  So  Merv  went  back 
to  the  mike  again  and  sang.  That  same  evening,  a 
Thiirsday,  he  was  put  on  the  air.  The  following  Mon- 
day, he  began  singing  five  days  a  week,  on  his  own 
show. 

"I  began  making  such  good  money  I  quit  school," 
he  says.  "I  was  billed  as  'America's  romantic  yoimg 
singing  star.'  People  started  writing  in  and  asking  for 
my  picture,  but  the  boss  said,  {Continued  on  page  62) 

Merv  is  host  of  Play  Your  Hunch,  as  seen  on  CBS-TV,  Monday 
through  Friday,  10:30  A.M.  EST,  under  multiple  sponsorship. 


Family  group  from  the  popular  CBS  Radio  doy+ime  drama, 
Road  Of  Life:  Dr.  Jim  Brent  (played  by  Paul  McSrath), 
with  his  pretty  wife,  Jocelyn  (Patricia  Wheel),  and  young 
Janie   (Patsy   Bruder),    his   daughter   by   d   former   marriage. 


Even  a  daytime  star  can't  get  away  from  that  fascinoting 
Western  influence — not  if  she  hos  a  son  just  the  right  age 
to  play  cowboy!  That's  older  boy  Timothy,  about  to  go  for 
on  outing  with   his   parents,   Eric  and   Patricia  Wheel   Teran. 


Patricia  Wheel  is  Jocelyn  Brent  in  CBS  Radio's  Road  Of  Life,  heard 
Monday  through  Friday,  at  1:45  P.M.  EST,  under  multiple  sponsorship. 


For  Patricia  Wheel,  who  plays 
Jocelyn,  it's  a  lullaby  that  enriches 
her  life  both  on  the  air  and  ojf 

By  DIANE  ISOLA 


Baby  Andrew  isn't  old  enough  yet  to  ride  the  range,  even 
the  city-tamed  one  in  nearby  Central  Park.  Below,  Timmy — 
back  from  his  own  outdoor  adventures  ond  refreshed  by  a 
nap — \i  content  to  have  mama  Patricia  play  cars  with  him. 
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Watching  temporary  nurse  tend  Andrew,  Timmy  can't  believe  he  himself  was  once  so 
helpless.  "We're  trying  to  show  him,"  says  Patricia,  "that  he's  loved  and  wanted  as 
much  as  ever."  She  and  her  husband  share  equal  interests  not  only  in  their  home  but 
their   respective   careers — Eric   Teran's   an    executive    in    field    of    industrial    design. 


RELAXING  for  a  moment  in  her  Manhattan  terrace 
apartment,  Patricia  Wheel  observes  with  a  smile 
that  both  she  and  Jocelyn — the  leading  role  to 
which  she  recently  returned  in  CBS  Radio's  Road  of 
Life — ^have  taken  similar  paths  since  Patricia  origi- 
nally was  with  the  daytime  drama. 

Poised  and  serene,  Patricia  keeps  her  beautiful  voice 
low,  because  her  two  young  sons  are  taking  a  nap  in 
the  next  rooms.  "I  want  to. make  sure  Tim  gets  some 
rest,"  she  explains.  "We  spent  the  morning  at  Central 
Park  and  he  was  a  little  keyed-up.  If  he  awakens, 
the  noise  might  upset  Andrew's  sleep." 

Turning  her  attention  again  to  Jocelyn,  Patricia 
says,  "She  and  I  were  both  single  when  I  first  played 
the  part,  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  kind  of  nice  to  come 
back  to  her  and  find  that  now  she  is  married  to  Dr. 
Jim  Brent  and  has  a  son  .  .  .  for — as  you  can  see — I, 
too,  am  now  married  and  have  two  sons." 

It's  only  a  little  more  than  four  years  ago  that  ac- 
tress Patricia  Wheel  became  Mrs.  Eric  Teran.  "A  year 
and  a  half  later,  Timothy  joined  us,  followed  by  An- 
drew two  years  later,"  is  the  way  Patricia  puts  it.  "I 
like  it  that  way,"  she  says.   (Continued  on  page  64) 


Atlantic  Coast  Alarm  Clock 
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Reveille  man  for  so  many — but  who  wakes  the  bugler  up?  Jack 
Sterling  says,  "My  wife's  sharp  elbow!"  Actually,  this  clock 
is  the  culprit.  It  goes  off  at  3:30 — that's  oyem,  son,  and  no 
time  to  spare.  Living  in  Connecticut,  he  has  a  twenty-minute 
drive  ahead  of  him,  to  catch  the  4:29  train  to  New  York  City. 


Train  trip  means  catching  up  on  sleep — or  work.  It's 
more  fun  on  the  show,  when  Jack  interviews  a  pretty 
girl  like  Pat  Davis.  In  control  booth  behind  them — 
director  Ken  Regan  (left)  and  engineer  Lee  Dressner. 


WCBS  Radio's  shot-in-the-arm  for  sleepy 
Easterners  is  Jack  Sterling,  the  amiable 
waker-upper  to  millions.  Cold  shower,  anyone? 

By  FRANCES  KISH 

To  MILLIONS  of  listeners  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  and 
points  West,  as  well,  Jack  Sterling  and  Company  pro- 
vide a  good  reason  for  waking  up  in  the  morning. 
Jack's  voice  comes  over  the  radio— friendly,  unhurried, 
warm.  The  music  weaves  in  and  out — smooth,  easy,  cool. 
The  inevitable  commercials  are  lov/-pressure,  low-pitched 
in  the  pattern  of  the  show.  The  weather  and  time  reports 
are  frequent.  The  jokes  are  easy  to  take,  the  kind  least 
apt  to  jangle  any  jumpy  early-mcrning  nerves. 

In  the  minds  of  listeners  to  The  Jack  Sterling  Show — 
and  it's  estimated  they  run  to  a  cumulative  five  million 
a  week — the  question  keeps  coming  up:  Who  wakes  up 
the  people  on  this  wake-up  program?  What  happens 
when  they  get  together  in  the  big,  bare  room  at  the  top 
of  the  CBS  building  on  New  York's  Madison  Avenue  so 
early  in  the  morning?  How  do  they  manage  to  keep 
going  in  top  form  from  five-thirty  until  nine,  with  only 
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Music  for  early-morning  hours:  Jack  himself  takes  over  the  drums  with  Tony  Aless's  combo — Mary  Osborne 
on  guitar;  Andy  Fitz,  clarinet;  Tony,  piano;  Buddy  Jones,  bass;  Tyree  Glenn,  trombone.  They're  all  top 
jazz  musicians,  famous  in  their  field,  but  you'd  never  guess  it  from  their  dress  or  manner.  Professionals 
from  the  word  "go,"  they're  as  casual  and  full  of  fun  away  from  the  microphone  as  when  they're  really  "on," 


Only  out-and-out  characters 
on  The  Jack  Sterling  Show 
are  the  ones  he  portrays  by 
voice  alone.  Of  course,  they 
all  look  exactly  as  listen- 
ers imagined — pompous  Col. 
Basil  Rumplngham,  bearded 
Dr.  Hiawatha  Hackenschmidt, 
and    broad-brimmed    Texan. 


After  his  many-hour  radio  marathon.  Jack  goes  over 
mail  with  secretary  Serry  Phillips,  has  conferences, 
interviews,  business  luncheons.  But  Monday's  his  "big 
day" — the  one  when  he  tries  to  be  back  home  by  noon! 


Continued 
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(Continued) 


Jack  stops  to  chat  with  CBS  doorman  Mike  Donovan, 
"mayor"  of  Madison  Avenue,  Mike  catches  every 
rumor  in  broadcasting  circles,  says:  "I've  never  heard 
one  human  being  say  anything  against  Jack  Sterling." 


Going  or  coming.  Jack  must  sometimes  sprint  against  time,  but 
never  seems  to  feel  the  pressure  of  "the  rat  race."  He  enjoys 
his  work  and  is  proud  of  his  staff.  "Everybody  works  together," 
he  says.    "They  like  what  they  are  doing,  and  they  do  it  well." 


half  an  hour  out  while  world  news  is  broadcast?  Let's 
start  with  the  star,  Jack  himself.  "What  wakes  me  up  in 
the  morning?  I  said  it  before — and  TV  Radio  Mirror  re- 
peated it  in  a  previous  story:  'My  wife's  sharp  elbow!' " 

Barbara  Sterling  has  a  somewhat  different  version. 
"I  seldom  have  to  give  him  that  wifely  shove  anymore. 
The  alarm  clock  is  on  my  side,  I  set  it  for  three-thirty, 
push  in  the  knob  when  it  goes  off — and  my  job  is  done. 
Jack  gets  up,  automatically.  I  go  back  to  sleep.  He 
catches  Old  Ninety-nine,  at  four-twenty-nine,  out  of 
Stamford,  which  is  twenty  minutes'  drive  from  where 
we  live  in  New  Canaan,  Connecticut.  He  gets  in  an  extra 
forty  winks  on  the  train  and  arrives  at  the  studio  just 
before  airtime." 

Usually,  they  don't  indulge  in  conversation  at  three- 
thirty.  Jack  puts  on  a  small  light,  tiptoes  around  the  room 
quietly.  But,  one  morning,  Barbara  heard  the  rain  splash- 
ing and  the  wind  howling  outside  and  asked  him,  teas- 
ingly,  "Why  in  the  world  are  you  going  out  in  a  storm 
like  this?"  Stumbling  against  a  chair  in  the  semi-darkness, 
growling  a  little  at  his  clumsiness,  he  told  her,  "Because 
I  love  to  get  up  and  go  out  in  the  rain!"  Later,  he  told  his 
listeners,  "Now  I  even  have  a  'straight  man'  at  home — it 
isn't  enough  to  have  'em  on  the  show!" 

When  you  ask  how  the  other  members  of  the  cast  and 
crew  get  up  in  time,  engineer  Lee  Dressner  grins  and 
answers  for  them:  "We're  all  married,  too."  They  come 
considerable  distances — from  Long  Island,  from  the 
neighboring  state  of  New  Jersey,  across  the  Hudson 
River,  and  from  commuter  towns  in  New  York's  West- 
chester County.  Mary  Osborne,  sole  feminine  member  of 
the  show  (Jack  sometimes  introduces  her  as  "Mary,  the 


all-girl  guitarist") ,  gets  an  elbow-push  from  her  musician 
husband,  Ralph  Scaffidi,  whose  own  working  hours  start 
later  in  the  day.  Tony  Aless,  pianist  who  heads  the  five- 
man  jazz  combo,  sets  an  alarm  clock — ^but,  forty-five  min- 
utes later,  the  producer  calls  him  on  the  telephone  to 
check,  just  in  case.  Tyree  Glenn,  the  one  who  sports  the 
elegant  little  goatee  and  who  is  so  great  on  the  trombone 
and  vibraphones  (and,  occasionally,  the  banjo),  sets  two 
alarm  clocks,  one  electric  and  one  regular.  They  go  off 
five  minutes  apart  and,  by  the  time  he  has  shut  off  the 
second  one,  he's  awake. 

Buddy  Jones,  on  the  bass  viol,  also  has  two  alarm 
clocks — "both  under  two  years  old  and  less  than  a  year 
apart,  and  both  boys.  My  wife  bats  one  eye  when  I  leave 
and  says, 'Work  hard,  dear.'"  Clarinetist  Andy  Fitz  has 
five  alarm  clocks — all  girls. 

Getting  to  the  studio  may  be  a  fairly  businesslike  pro- 
ceeding, but  tension  and  hurry  drop  away  at  the  entrance 
to  famed  485  Madison  Avenue,  at  that  hour,  when  the 
endless  procession  of  people  who  will  later  plunge 
through  the  revolving  doors  is  reduced  to  an  occasional 
early-bird  on  his  way  to  a  microphone. 

Ken  Regan,  a  CBS  director  for  more  than  ten  years, 
gathers  the  material  from  writers  BUI  Vance,  Walter 
Latzko  and  Arthur  Whitney,  all  long-term  members  of 
the  staff.  The  music  has  been  selected,  the  band  has  been 
warming  up  in  a  nearby  studio.  The  show  itself  is  strictly 
unrehearsed.  Only  the  musicians  get  together  to  rehearse 
and  discuss  the  number  of  choruses,  the  keys,  the  solo 
numbers.  Everything  Jack  says  on  the  air  is  as  new  and 
fresh  to  the  people  in  the  studio  as  it  is  to  the  radio 
audience.     When   the   home    (Continued   on   page  66) 
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The  Jack  Sterling  Show  is  heard  over  WCBS  Radio  (New  York),  Monday  through  Saturday,  from  5:30  to  9  A.M.  EST,  with  time  out  for  news. 


Best  of  all,  Jack  loves  his  home  and  family.  Above,  with  little  Cathy,  Patty  Ann  and  Beth — and  wife  Barbara,  who  says,  "You 
would  think  he  would  take  a  nap  on  his  early  day,  but  he's  too  busy  doing  things  around  the  house."  She  points  out  that  he's 
"really  a  country,  homebody  type."  Indoors,  he  can  be  quite  a  chef;  outdoors,  he  plays  golf  for  exercise,  when  there's  time. 


Stand  with  feet  comfortably  apart.  Now, 
point  right  toe  and  raise  arms  over  head. 
Lean  as  far  to  right  as  possible,  then 
drop  right  arm  to  knee,  and  "bounce"  . . . 
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Fgure  it  out 


WHEN  Sarah  Hardy,  stage  and  TV  actress,  returned  from  Italy  two 
summers  ago,  after  six  months  with  the  American  Theater  in 
Rome,  she  brought  back  forty-four  reproductions  of  Renaissance 
paintings,  seventeen  hand-tooled  leather  handbags,  and  nineteen 
pounds  of  extra  avoirdupois.   (Oh,  that  irresistible  pasta!)  This  pre- 
sented a  clear-cut  challenge.  The  only  figure  problems  petite  21-year- 
old  Sarah  had  ever  struggled  with  before  were  in  her  elementary-school 
arithmetic  classes  back  home  in  Columbia,  S.  C.  Needless  to  say,  she 
won  the  bout  of  the  bulge.  To  see  her  diminutive  104-pound,  size  9, 
34-24-35  proportions  today,  one  would  never  guess  that  Sarah,  who 
plays  teenager  Libby  in  NBC -TV's  From  These  Roots,  had  ever  given 
a  thought  to  a  "weighty"  problem  like  torso  trimming.  Fortunately  for 
Sarah,  who  frankly  admits  she  just  can't  stick  to  a  diet,  getting  back  into 
shape  required  no  special  menus,  exercise,  or  reducing  restrictions.  Five 
pounds  fell  off  the  week  before  the  Broadway  opening  of  her  next  play, 
"Love  Me  Little."  She  always  gets  so  worried  the  last  week  of  re- 
hearsal that  she  loses  her  appetite.  The  other  fourteen  pounds  had 
already  been  danced  away  in  the  routine  Sarah  practices  daily  for 
her  classes  in  classic  ballet,  primitive,  jazz,  and  modem  dance.  For 
the  past  two  years,  Sarah  has  studied  "the  kind  of  dancing  actors 
need  to  know"  to  acquire  control  and  poise  and  to  learn  to  use 
the  body  gracefully.  Vivacious  Sarah  enjoys  her  dancing  home- 
work, finds  it  fun  to  pirouette  off  the  pounds.    The  ballet 
routines  she  demonstrates  here  only  look  hard,  Sarah  ad- 
vises, for  actually  they  are  not  meant  for  "pros."  "Do  each 
movement  slowly  and  deliberately,"  she  says.  "Be  sure 
you  feel  your  muscles  stretch."  Sarah  suggests  that  you 
repeat  each  routine  only  three  times,  to  start,  building 
up  to  a  count  of  ten.  "Always  stop  before  you  are 
tired,"  she  adds.  "You  needn't  have  acting  ambitions 
to  work  for  smooth  curves,  graceful  posture  and 
controlled  movements,"  says  Sarah.  "Every  woman 
has  her  own  particular  audience." 


.  .  body  sideways, 
eft  side.    Repeat, 


You'll  feel  stretch  on 
bending  to  the  left. 


Lie  on  stomach,  body  relaxed,  feet  together.  Bend  knees  and  grasp  ankles. 
Now,  arching  back,  raise  legs  so  arms  ore  pulled  back  far  as  possible.  Rock 
gently    back    and    forth     several    times,    then     return     to    starting     position. 


with  DANCING 


Kneel,  bock  straight,  knees  slight- 
ly apart.  Grasping  heels,  arch 
body  forward,  then  backward, 
OS  far  as  possible.  Hold  for 
count  of  five.    Relax  and  repeat. 


Sarah  Hardy's  ballet-inspired  exercises 
are  fun  to  do,  as  well  as  fine  figure-molders 


Lie  flat,  small  of  back  pressing 
into  floor.  Slowly  raise  legs  up 
and  over  head,  knees  straight, 
and  try  to  touch  floor  with  toes. 
Count  to  five;  relax  and  repeat. 


Stand  on  right  foot,  left  foot  resting  on  choir, 
arms  relaxed  at  chest  level.  Raise  arms  over  head, 
palms  touching,  and  stretch,  keeping  bock  straight 
with  tummy  in,  hips  tucked  under,  hlold  for  count 
of  five  and  relax.  Repeat,  with  right  foot  on  chair. 


Is/dl^ 
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As  the  sheriff  of  Cochise  County, 
John  Bromfield  was  in  line  for  promotion. 
On  the  home  front,  says  Larri,  he 
more  than  makes  the  grade 


It's  so   nice  to   hove  o   men   around   the   house — even    if  for 
only  fourteen  days  out  of    152,   Larri  opines  (accent  pines). 
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THE  PRODUCER  insistsd  it  wasn't  "daring."  It  was  just  a 
case  of  an  actor  outgrowing  his  role  .  .  .  Frank 
Morgan  needing  a  bigger  job,  more  scope  and  importance. 
In  short,  the  Sheri§  Of  Cochise  deserved  a  promotion  to 
U.S.  Marshal.  "In  the  new  NTA  series,"  explains  pro- 
ducer Mort  Briskin,  "we  move  'Frank'  around  the  state 
more,  instead  of  restricting  him  to  Cochise  County." 
Star  John  Bromfield  was  skeptical  at  first.  Now,  what 
he  most  likes  about  Marshal  is  its  flavor  of  the  modern 
West.  "Everything  you  see  today  in  the  way  of  a  West- 
ern is  'period,'  "  John  explains,  "but  Marshal  is  a  con- 
temporary piece,  familiar  and  full  of  action." 

John  himself  is  a  contemporary  in  a  very  special  way. 
Like  many  of  his  generation  whose  lives  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  major  war,  John  didn't  settle  down  to  a 
definite  career  commitment  for  several  years.  As  a  youth 
growing  up  in  Venice,  California,  he  boxed  light-heavy- 
weight, won  the  Golden  Gloves  in  his  senior  year  of  high 
school,  and  a  football  scholarship  to  St.  Mary's  College. 

During  the  war,  John  was  in  the  Navy.  "You  see,"  he 
explains,  "I  was  raised  on  the  beach.  You  might  say  I'm 
a  regular  beach  rat.  As  a  kid,  I  had  spent  my  summers 
on  the  boats  as  a  deckhand,  right  out  of  Santa  Monica. 
So,  when  I  got  my  discharge  papers,  I  went  right  back 
to  the  only  thing  I  knew  well."  But  John  had  acting, 
too,  in  the  back  of  his  mind.  "I  saved  up  from  my  three 


years  on  the  tuna  boats,  and  went  into  stock — playing 
Danny  the  Sailor  in  'Anna  Lucasta.'  It  was  type-casting, 
but  a  start."  Next  thing  John  knew,  he  was  up  in  Alaska 
shooting  for  a  film  in  which  he  hand-harpooned  two 
whales.  What  he  didn"t  know  was  the  big  excitement 
this  bit  of  "type-casting"  was  to  cause  back  East,  when 
the  New  Bedford  Port  Society  got  hold  of  the  news.  He 
was  called  to  New  Bedford  and  initiated  into  the  group 
— the  youngest  member,  and  the  only  one  to  have  hand- 
harpooned  a  whale  in  more  than  fifty  years.  "You  know," 
says  John,  "whaling  in  the  old  'Moby  Dick'  tradition  is 
a  lost  way  of  life.  And  someday,  most  likely,  I'll  be  the 
last  member  of  the  group  alive.  It's  a  sobering  thought." 
Living  quietly  and  unpretentiously  in  an  apartment 
overlooking  the  Sunset  Strip,  John  recounts  how  he  and 
Larri  were  married,  a  couple  of  New  Year's  Eves  ago, 
aboard  the  S.S.  Argentina,  spending  their  honeymoon 
on  the  shores  of  the  Amazon.  They  are  planning  a 
family,  but  not  right  away.  "In  a  couple  of  years,"  John 
estimates,  "I  won't  be  doing  so  much  running  around  the 
country  on  promotions.  The  way  I  work  now,  it  just 
wouldn't  be  right.  You  can't  raise  a  family  when  you're 
home  only  fourteen  days  in  five  months.  .  .  .  Mean- 
while," says  he,  "the  promotion  to  Marshal  was  a  real 
lift.  After  all,  it  isn't  every  actor  who  can  brag  about 
something  like  this." 


Film-dancer  Larri  ("Guys  and  Dolls")  doesn't  worry  about  type- 
casting. But  former  "beach  rat"  John  prefers  not  to  be  an  "old 
salt" — except  to  keep  an  ancient  whaling  club  going  a   bit  longer. 


A  HOPPIISI 
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Enjoy  your  work,  says 

Freeman  Hover  of  KCSR — that's 

the  better  half  of  livin' 


Freeman    enjoys    his    work.     "1+    offers   something    new,"  he 
smiles,   "and  gives  me  o  chonce  to  do  something  for  others." 


"My   hi-fi    is    my   pride   and   joy,"    soys    "Free," 
who    has    o    large    record    collection    to    match. 


Free   visits    with    Eddie    Cochran,    who 
hit    big    with     "Summertime    Blues." 


Checker   recording   star   Dale   Hawkins   (center,    left)   and    Free- 
man  are  flanked  on   each   side  by   Dale's   group,    "The   hlowks." 


T 
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NOW  EVEN  the  adults  are  hopping!  According  to  Free- 
man Hover  of  KCSR  in  Chadron,  Nebraska, 
record  hops — which  used  to  be  exclusively  for  the  teen- 
age set — have  suddenly  become  a  popular  pastime  with 
the  grown-ups,  as  well.  And  Freeman  is  one  disc  jockey 
who  sees  to  it  that  they  get  all  the  hops  that  are  coming 
to  them.  .  .  .  When  not  busy  with  chores  on  his  two 
radio  programs — KCSR  Bandstand,  heard  Monday 
through  Friday,  at  4:05  P.M.,  and  Top  40  Time,  heard 
Wednesdays  at  6:45  P.M.  and  Saturdays  at  7  P.M.— 
"Free"  is  energetically  emceeing  the  get-togethers  at 
local  clubs  and  schools.  "Although  music  for  adults 
takes  a  somewhat  more  subdued  course  (Welk  and 
Lombardo  being  two  real  favorites),  our  post-teeners," 
says  Freeman,  "also  enjoy  numbers  by  Duane  Eddy 
and  Elvis."  .  .  .  As  an  eleven-year-old  pre-teener.  Free- 
man had  just  wanted  to  be  able  to  enjoy  music  all  day, 
without  having  to  spend  his  whole  allowance  on  rec- 
ords. That's  when  he  first  decided  to  become  a  disc 
jockey.  Throughout  high-school  days  in  Plymouth, 
Michigan,  and  college  years  at  Colorado  College  and 
the  Univer.sitv  of  Denver,  Freeman  clung  to  his  orig- 


inal ambition  and  participated  in  radio  and  dramatics 
while  majoring  in  English  and  radio.  .  .  .  Eventually, 
after  a  stint  with  the  Air  Force  during  the  Korean  War, 
his  little-boy  dream  came  true  with  his  work  at  KCSR. 
However,  even  though  he  does  get  to  play  music  all 
day  at  the  station,  it  isn't  enough.  He  owns  a  hi-fi  set 
and  is  constantly  buying  new  discs  for  his  personal 
record  library.  .  .  .  Home  for  Freeman  is  a  bungalow 
complete  with  300  books  and  a  wall-to-wall  white  rug. 
"When  I  have  time,"  this  very  un-confirnied  bachelor 
admits,  "I  like  to  cook  up  a  wide  variety  of  dishes. 
Believe  me,"  he  adds,  "some  of  them  are  pretty  un- 
usual." And  the  coffee  pot  is  always  on — "Between  the 
coffee  breaks,  I  work,"  he  laughs.  .  .  .  Although  he 
likes  to  think  his  show  makes  a  big  splash,  Freeman 
had  no  idea  how  much,  until  the  day  one  of  his  listeners 
called  him  during  the  Top  40  Time,  to  tell  him  how 
much  he  was  enjoying  Free's  show,  on  TV.  "The  picture 
is  lousy,"  said  the  viewer,  "but  the  audio  is  great." 
"That's  the  only  time  I  have  ever  been  on  TV,"  com- 
ments Freeman  wryly — "while  broadcasting  on  AM 
radio  only!  .  .  .  That  show  must  have  had  real  impact!" 
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HELPFUL  BOOKS 


THE  MODERN   BOOK 
OF  MARRIAGE 

By  Lena  Levine,  M.D.  Here  are  the 
answers  to  the  most  intimate  and  deli- 
cate marriage  questions,  taken  from  the 
case  files  of  thousands  of  couples  who 
have  come  to  Dr.  Levine  for  help  with 
their  marital  problems.  Sound,  sympa- 
thetic, practical  advice  for  husband  and 
wife  from  a  practicing  psychiatrist  and 
marriage  counselor.  Completely  indexed. 
Only  $1.00. 

HOW  TO  TURN   EXTRA  TIME 
INTO  EXTRA  MONEY 

By  Bill  and  Sue  Severn.  For  the  woman 
who  can't  work  at  a  full  time  job  be- 
cause of  home  responsibilities,  here  is  a 
book  that  turns  dreams  into  practical 
earning  plans.  Every  type  of  spare  time 
earning  is  explored.  Selling  things — 
starting  a  small  home  business  of  your 
own — cooking,  sewing  and  raising  things 
for  profit — mail  orders  and  souvenirs. 
Only  $1.00. 

ELSA  MAXWELL'S 
ETIQUETTE  BOOK 

By  Elsa  Maxwell.  At  last — an  etiquette 
book  that  treats  this  subject  from  a 
modern-day  viewpoint.  In  this  book  the 
famous  hostess  to  world  celebrities  writes 
helpfully  about  "the  correct  thing."  Here 
you  find  important  suggestions  on  good 
manners  in  restaurants — in  church — in 
the  theatre — on  the  street — and  when 
you  travel.    A  helpful  book.    Only  $1.00. 
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THE  MODERN   BOOK  OF 
INFANT  AND  CHILD  CARE 

By  Doctors  Samuel  Berenberg,  Abraham 
Sohmer  and  Viola  Anderson.  Between 
the  covers  of  this  book  is  the  latest  in- 
formation on  infant  and  child  care.  It 
answers  the  questions  mothers  often  ask. 
Special  section  on  pregnancy.  Contains, 
also,  a  personal,  intimate  story  of  an 
actual  birth.  An  indispensable  hand- 
book for  mothers  and  mothers-to-be. 
Only  $1.00. 


FAMILY-FAVORITE 
MEAT  COOK  BOOK 

Edited  by  Demetria  Taylor.  Now  there 
is  no  need  to  serve  your  family  the  same 
old  humdrum  dinners  night  after  night. 
Now  there  are  new  and  better  ways  to 
prepare  meat.  Now  there  are  endless 
ways  to  add  variety  and  excitement  to 
aU  your  meat  dishes.  Here  is  a  new 
cook  book  on  meat  dishes  exclusively. 
Get  your  copy  and  amaze  your  family 
and  friends.     Only  $1.00. 

WHAT  SHOULD   I   DO? 

By  Helen  Willman.  A  question  and  an- 
swer guide  designed  to  solve  your  per- 
sonal problems.  Questions  selected  from 
over  50,000  letters  written  to  the  editors 
of  True  Story  Magazine  and  answered 
with  honesty,  sincerity,  and  deep  under- 
standing. This  is  a  book  with  insight 
into  your  most  personal  problems — it 
answers  the  questions  you  would  like 
to  ask.     Only  $1.00. 


BARTHOLOMEW  HOUSE,  INC. 

Dept.  WG-159 

205  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  1 7.  N.  Y. 

Send  me  postage  prepaid,  the  book(s)  checked.    I  enclose  $. 


Name. 


Please  Print 


Address . 


City State. 


Q    The   Modern    Book   of  Marriage $1.00 

□  How  to  Turn  Extra  Time 

Into  Extra  Money $1.00 
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(Continued  from  page  49) 
'We'll  keep  you  mysterious.'  He  was  think- 
ing of  my  forty-four-inch  waistline.  Well, 
you  know  what  an  imaginative  medium 
radio  is,  and  the  audience  had  me  figured 
as  a  lean,  romantic  type.  I  actually 
weighed  245  pounds  and  I  was  enjoying 
myself.  I  remember  once  a  movie  mogul, 
Bill  Dozier,  wrote  that  he  was  driving  up 
from  Hollywood  to  sign  me  to  a  contract. 
I  knew  what  would  happen  the  moment 
he  saw  me,  but  I  went  along  for  the  laughs 
and  that's  all  it  amounted  to.  He  couldn't 
put  me  in  pictures.  Even  that  didn't  bother 
me.  But  then  there  were  two  incidents  in 
one  week  that  changed  my  attitude." 

Merv  grins,  sinks  a  little  lower  in  his 
chair.  "As  I  said,  the  boss  didn't  send  out 
pictures.  And  he  allowed  no  studio  audi- 
ence for  my  show.  But,  one  day,  a  little 
old  lady  got  into  the  station  through  a 
back  door  and  I  met  her  in  the  corridor. 
She  asked  for  the  Merv  Griffin  studio  and 
I  explained  that  it  wouldn't  do  any  good 
to  tell  her  where  it  was,  because  they 
wouldn't  let  her  in.  Just  then  someone 
came  along  and  said,  'Hiya,  Merv,'  and  the 
woman  looked  at  me  hard  and  said,  'Are 
you  Merv  Griffin?'  I  said,  'Yes,'  and  she 
got  hysterical.  The  sight  of  huge  me  just 
shattered  her  imagination  and  she  couldn't 
stop  laughing.  That  same  week,  Joan  Ed- 
wards, who  is  as  frank  as  she  is  talented, 
guested  on  my  show  and  she  said,  'Honey, 
you  sing  the  end,  but  that  blubber  has  to 
go.'  That  did  it  and,  in  iowc  months,  I  lost 
eighty  pounds." 

IVIerv  had  the  "new  look"  when  Freddy 
Martin's  secretary  came  around  and  offered 
him  a  hundred-and-fifty  a  week  to  sing 
with  the  band.  "I  said  no,"  Merv  recalls. 
"I  was  making  as  much  as  twelve  hundred 
a  week  at  KFRC,  so  it  didn't  make  sense — 
dollars  and  cents — ^but  then  I  gave  it  some 
thought.  I  was  young  and  wanted  the 
experience  of  working  in  clubs  and  theaters 
and  making  records,  and  I  finally  accepted 
the  job.  So  I  played  clubs  and  theaters. 
I  cut  a  record,  'I've  Got  a  Lovely  Bunch 
of  Cocoanuts,'  that  sold  over  a  million. 
But  I  still  wasn't  pushing,  and  again  an 
opportunity  came  out  of  left  field. 

"We  were  working  at  The  Last  Frontier, 
a  club  in  Las  Vegas,  when  a  five-  or  six- 
year-old  boy  walked  up  to  me  and  said, 
'We  want  you  for  movies.'  Even  for  Holly- 
wood, this  talent  scout  seemed  awfully 
young.  But  it  turned  out  he  was  talking 
for  his  mother,  Doris  Day.  Doris  and  her 
husband,  Marty  Melcher,  got  me  a  two- 


Play  Your  Hunch  .  .  . 

year  contract  with  Warner  Brothers,  so 
that  I  could  make  a  picture  with  her.  As 
it  turned  out,  I  didn't  make  a  movie  with 
Doris  Day.  But  I  did  make  several  others, 
including  one  in  which  I  co-starred  with 
Kathryn  Grayson." 

He  didn't  enjoy  working  in  Hollywood, 
and  admits  that  this  was  probably  the  only 
period  in  his  life  when  he  wasn't  com- 
pletely happy.  "I  almost  became  blase. 
I  remember  they  said  to  me,  'We'll  make 
you  a  star,'  and  I  kept  my  eyes  on  my 
wrist  watch  to  see  how  long  it  wovdd  take. 
It  had  something  to  do  with  my  losing 
weight  and  becoming  normal,  because  I 
began  to  look  in  the  mirror  and  think  of 
myself  as  a  leading  man.  This  was  a 
ridiculous  state  for  me  and  contrary  to  my 
whole  attitude.  The  fat  boy  suddenly  be- 
comes vain.  You  can  see  how  silly  it  was. 
I  realized  this  and  began  to  resist  it." 

When  his  contract  was  up,  he  shook 
Hollywood  and  joined  Tallulah  Bankhead 
in  a  revue  at  Las  Vegas.  Then  he  headed 
for  New  York  as  the  slimmer  replacement 
for  the  Jane  Froman-Jo  Stafford  TV 
show.  He  broke  into  musical  comedy  with 
a  lead  in  the  revival  of  "Finian's  Rainbow" 
and  received  exuberant  reviews  from  the 
New  York  critics.  That  led  him  right  back 
to  TV  and  radio  with  his  own  network 
shows. 

"I'm  thirty-three  now,"  says  Merv.  "I'm 
not  a  has-been.  Maybe  a  'was.'  I  was  a 
movie  star,  albeit  a  ten-minute  star.  I 
didn't  like  it.  I  was  a  recording  star.  I  still 
record  for  Decca,  but  those  days  of  being 
obsessed  with  a  hit  record  are  over.  I  did 
grieve  about  it  for  a  while,  then  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  man  who  sits  around 
and  waits  for  a  hit  record  might  as  well 
spend  his  time  betting  at  the  races  or 
gambling  at  cards.  I've  worked  clubs  and 
radio.  But,  for  the  future,  there  are  only 
two  mediums  I'm  interested  in.  I  want  to 
do  more  musical  comedy  on  Broadway, 
and  I  want  to  stay  in  television.  I  feel 
very  comfortable  in  TV.  I  love  Play  Your 
Hunch  and  I  love  to  talk  to  people.  Mark 
Goodson  is  always  complaining  that  I  let 
interviews  run  too  long,  but  I  like  to  find 
out  about  people.  I  especially  like  to  talk 
with  the   kids." 

The  morning  show  has  upset  Merv's 
usual  routine.  Many  of  his  friends  are 
actors,  singers  and  performers  who  put 
the  day  in  reverse,  going  to  bed  well  after 
midnight  and  awaking  about  noon.  "It 
became  a  problem  as  to  whether  I'd  give 
up  my  career  or  friends.  The  few  times 
I  tried  to  go  to  bed  aroimd  midnight,  I'd 
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be  wakened  at  one  or  two  a.m.  by  the  tele- 
phone, for  a  friendly  chat.  So  I've  solved 
it  with  an  afternoon  nap.  That  way,  I  live 
with  both  the  day  people  and  the  night 
people." 

Merv  is  not  a  night-clubbing  bachelor. 
His  relaxed  attitude  makes  impossible  his 
dressing  up  and  going  out  on  the  town 
frequently.  "I  have  friends  in  for  dinner  al- 
most every  night.  I  have  a  cook  because 
I  like  to  entertain  and  because  I  don't 
like  to  eat  out.  I  may  go  out  Saturday 
nights.  This  usually  means  a  drive  into  the 
country  for  dinner.  And  then  Sunday  is 
always  open-house  in  my  apartment." 

Merv  has  given  thought  to  the  female 
situation  and  the  girls  he  dates.  He  doesn't, 
in  a  manner  of  speaking,  play  the  field. 
He  says,  however,  "There's  been  a  certain 
sameness  about  every  girl  I've  gone  with. 
I  guess  she's  the  AU-American  type.  I 
like  a  girl  who  enjoys  sports — tennis, 
water-skiing,  boating.  I  love  a  sense  of 
humor.  I  can't  stand  a  girl  who  is  always 
putting  on  a  face.  If  a  girl  is  good-looking, 
she's  good-looking.  She  shotddn't  have  to 
work  at  it.  I  may  have  a  slight  preference  ' 
for  blondes,  but  that's  unimportant.  Mostly 
I'm  attracted  by  a  girl  who  enjoys  living. 
And  I'm  a  travel  nut.  If  I  were  married, 
I'd  like  to  be  able  to  pick  up  the  phone 
and  say,  'We're  leaving  for  Paris  in  ten 
minutes.'  I've  had  a  passport  for  years  and 
never  used  it.  Four  times,  I've  had  to 
cancel  reservations  taking  me  abroad. 
Once,  I  cancelled  fifteen  minutes  before 
I  was  to  leave.  But,  next  to  traveling,  I 
still  like  to  give  parties." 

Cnuests  at  his  parties  may  include  Carlos 
Montalban  and  his  wife,  Geoffrey  Home 
and  wife  Nancy  Berg,  Susan  Strasberg, 
Jaye  P.  Morgan,  Lu  Ann  Simms  and  her 
husband  Loring  Buzzell.  "Loring  and  I 
were  room-mates  at  school.  Loring  and 
Lu  Ann  live  in  the  same  building,  and  I'm 
godfather  to  their  child.  Many  of  my 
friends  are  married  and  they  are  very  in- 
terested in  my  bachelorhood.  Naturally, 
they're  against  it.  I  keep  asking  them  to 
let  me  make  my  own  dates  but  they  never 
stop  trying.  They  mean  well  and  I  don't 
blame  them,  although  I  sometimes  get 
miffed  with  girls  who  try  too  hard." 

Merv  is  old-fashioned  enough  to  hold 
that  it  is  the  man  who  should  pop  the 
question.  But  his  easygoing  attitude  and 
good  nature  gets  girls  pushing  a  little. 
He's  been  steered  to  jewelry  stores.  One 
girl  got  a  ring  out  of  a  store  on  consign- 
ment and  brought  it  over  to  his  apartment. 
"I  was  embarrassed,"  he  recalls.  "She 
said,  'Wouldn't  this  make  a  nice  engage- 
ment ring?'  I  said,  'Indeed  it  would.'  Well, 
what  could  I  do?  I  didn't  want  to  marry 
her  just  to  keep  from  hurting  her  feelings. 
Marriage  is  a  very  serious  thing.  First 
comes  love,  and  then  the  ring." 

More  than  once,  Merv  has  had  to  give 
a  "pink  slip" — and  not  the  kind  that  she 
can  wear — to  a  fast-moving  female.  But, 
if  you  know  enough  about  Merv,  youi 
know  he's  not  a  hopeless  bachelor.  Three 
times  in  the  past,  he's  been  engaged.  Once, 
he  got  within  walking  distance  of  a  church, 
and  then  it  was  only  a  parental  compli- 
cation that   stopped   him. 

"There  won't  be  a  long  engagement 
when  I  get  married.  I'll  probably  just  do 
it  impulsively  and  then  go  into  a  state  of 
shock.  But  this  I'm  sure  of:  When  the 
right  girl  comes  along,  I'll  let  her  know," 
he  says,  then  adds,  "Maybe  that  souncls 
flip,  but  what  I  mean  is  that  no  one  has 
a  right  to  tell  you  that  you're  in  love.  And, 
when  I  am,  I'll  be  first  to  talk  about  it." 

Merv  can  be  had  by  the  right  woman, 
but  it  will  require  a  subtle  approach.  And 
a  touch  of  chloroform  might  help. 
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(Continued  from  page  37) 
rankled  in  my  breast  for  yeai-s.  Being  a 
writer  is  a  rewarding  enough  profession, 
but  it  has  never  nourished  the  hunger 
for  power— the  power  of  spellbinding  an 
audience,  of  being  a  fighting  man. 

Unable  to  endure  the  privation  any 
longer,  I  took  matters  into  my  own  hands, 
one  bright  day,  and  confessed  my  frus- 
tration to  Phil  Silvers.  "Write  me  into 
one  of  the  scripts  of  the  Bilko  television 
series,"  I  pleaded.  "I  will  be  able  to  triple 
in  brass  as  an  actor,  soldier  and  writer. 
More,  I  will  be  able  to  go  out  and  tell 
the  world  of  the  behind-the-scenes  magic 
of  your   show." 

It  was  that  last  statement  that  made 
his  eyebrows  arch  over  the  horizon  of  his 
glasses.    "A  capital  idea!"  he  cried. 

The  script  writers  of  The  Phil  Silvers 
Show,  "You'll  Never  Get  Rich,"  were 
hastily  sxunmoned  and  told  of  the  con- 
spiracy. It  just  so  happened  that  the 
script  for  Program  No.  113 — the  show  is 
now  in  its  fourth  straight  year — was  being 
completed.  Titled  "Bilko,  the  Potato  Sack 
King,"  the  installment  contained  several 
parts  which  had  not  yet  been  filled.  One 
was  the  role  of  an  Army  recruit  who 
would  appear  in  one  scene  and  utter  four- 
teen deathless,  uninterrupted  words.  This 
was  me. 

I  filled  out  a  three-page  contract  in  trip- 
licate with  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  Inc.,  a  federal  withholding-tax 
form  and  a  New  York  State  non-resident 
tax    form.    I   was   in. 

1  wo  teams  of  two  writers  each  are  as- 
signed to  the  Silvers  show.  Each  tandem 
turns  in  a  script  of  some  sixty  pages  on 
alternate  weeks.  While  one  team  actu- 
ally is  writing,  the  other  is  sweating  out 
an  idea.    It's  hard  work. 

Once  the  script  is  completed,  it  takes 
five  days  to  get  the  filmed  portrayal  of  it 
"in  the  can,"  as  we  actors  say,  for  showing 
on  television  at  a  later  date.  The  first  day 
is  devoted  merely  to  a  reading  of  the  lines 
against  a  stopwatch. 

Silvers,  producer  Ed  Montagne,  direc- 
tor Aaron  Ruben  and  the  other  members 
of  the  company  obviously  were  confident 
of  my  ability  and  my  dedication  to  show- 
must-go-on  tradition,  for  they  excused 
me   from   attending   the   reading. 

The  following  day,  at  one  P.M.  sharp,  I 
reported  to  rehearsal  on  the  sixth  floor 
of  Steinway  Hall  in  midtown  Manhattan. 
The  rehearsal  studio  is  a  large  room  with 
a  stage  at  one  end;  the  other  walls  are 
rimmed  with  ballet  bars.  Except  for  a 
few  chairs  and  tables,  no  props  are  used 
in  the  run-throughs. 

The  script  girl,  Gertrude  Black,  pointed 
to  my  line  on  Page  29  and  smUed  benignly. 
Other  members  of  the  cast,  whom  I  readily 
recognized  as  the  assorted  heroes  of  Ser- 
geant Bilko's  platoon,  were  scattered  about 
the  room,  chatting,  reading  newspapers 
or  staring  off  into  space. 

Paul  Ford,  who  plays  Bilko's  command- 
ing officer.  Colonel  Hall,  sat  off  in  a  cor- 
ner mouthing  his  lines.  In  contrast  with 
most  of  the  others,  who  wore  sport  clothes, 
he  was  dressed  in  a  business  suit.  After 
all,  he's  a  colonel.  Silvers,  wearing  a 
brown  suit,  a  striped  sports  shirt  buttoned 
at  the  neck  and  a  gray  hat  shoved  back 
on  his  head,  sat  reading  his  script  listlessly. 

Silvers  called  me  over  and  patted  my 
knee.  "You'll  have  to  forgive  me,"  he  said. 
"I'm  not  myself  today.  I've  had  some  kind 
of  a  bug  for  the  last  couple  of  days." 

"You  look  pretty  good  to  me,  Sarge,"  I 
sa'd.  I  had  been  "drafted"  only  two  days, 
but  it  doesn't  take  a  soldier  long  to  recog- 
nize   authority,    by    golly. 

Maurice  Gosfield,  the  squat,  screw -faced 


pixie  who  plays  Doberman,  wandered 
over  to  pay  his  respects.  "I  lost  fourteen 
pounds,"  he  said,  holding  his  trousers 
away  from  his  midriff.  "Look,  you  could 
put  a  baby  kangaroo  in  there.  Clean  liv- 
ing is  what  does  it." 

"You  look  more  like  you  got  caught  in 
a  revolving  door,"  said  Silvers.  That 
took   care   of  Private   Doberman. 

1  he  scenes  of  the  show  are  not  rehearsed 
in  regular  sequence,  so  it  was  some  time 
before  Silvers  and  I — get  that,  Silvers  and 
I — were  called  by  director  Ruben.  For- 
merly a  writer  for  the  show,  Ruben  has 
been  its  director  the  last  two  years. 

"Directing  is  wonderful,"  he  told  me. 
"It's  taught  me  more  about  this  business 
in  a  couple  of  years  than  I  could  learn 
in  maybe  fifty  years  of  writing.  But  it's 
stUl  the  script  tJFiat  counts.  If  you  haven't 
got  the  words,  you're  dead." 

My  scene  finds  Bilko  being  re-issued  to 
the  Army  after  a  brief  and  disastrous 
foray  into  the  business  world  as  the 
$20,000-a-year  executive  of  a  firm  manu- 
facturing burlap  potato  sacks.  As  he  is 
being  handed  his  new  gear,  I  march  in 
with  five  other  recruits  to  receive  mine. 
Awed  by  the  pile  of  clothing  handed  me, 
I  exclaim:  "Wow,  I  never  had  so  many 
clothes  in  my  life — two  hundred  dollars' 
worth!" 

Maybe  Shakespeare  did  write  better 
stuff,  but  he  could  hardly  top  that  line, 
and  I  must  say  I  delivered  it  with  con- 
vincing gusto.  Having  said,  I  looked  up  at 
Silvers   for    approval. 

He  peered  down  at  me  and  smirked, 
"All  right,  now  get  the  hell  out  of  here." 

"Hey,  that's  not  in  the  script,"  I  pro- 
tested. 

"If  you're  not  careful,  you  won't  be, 
either,"  he  barked. 

Under  the  ministrations  of  Ruben,  we 
went  through  the  scene  several  times.  It 
got  better  each  time,  thanks  to  Silvers. 
Bug  or  no  bug,  he  quickly  warmed  up  to 
the  flavor  of  the  scene,  lifting  the  spirits 
of  the  other  players  as  he  did. 

"The  guy  is  so  terrific,"  Ruben  said  later, 
"that  we  never  stop  running  the  cameras 
when  we  shoot  his  scenes,  because  you 
never  know  when  he's  going  to  throw  in 
something  priceless — an  extra  word,  cin 
extra  gesture." 

It  is  worth  mentioning,  too,  that  Silvers 
pretty  much  knows  his  lines  after  a  single 
reading.  He  is  quickly  transformed  from 
Phil   Silvers   to   Ernie   Bilko. 

The  second  day's  rehearsal  was  much 
like  the  first,  except  that  more  action  was 
thrown  into  it.  It  was  apparent,  too,  that 
the  pressure  and  tension  of  acting  had  be- 
gun to  set  in.  But  Silvers,  though  still  a 
bit  under  the  weather,  was  alive  with 
animation  and  good  humor  and  drew 
laughter  frequently  to   ease   the   strain. 

"You  never  get  tired  of  this  guy," 
said  Harvey  Lembeck,  who  plays  Rocco. 
"Everj'thing  he  ever  learned  in  show  busi- 
ness is  put  into  his  work  here.  He's  ter- 
rific, and  you  can't  help  but  do  well, 
working  with  him.  That's  why  this  cast 
has  stuck  together  so  long.  You  won't 
find  a  happier  bunch  in  the  business." 

Thus  inspired,  I  went  home  to  study  my 
line  and  to  act  it  out  in  front  of  a  mirror. 
The  youngest  of  my  three  sons  caught  me 
at  it  and  ran  crying  to  his  mother.  She 
put  him  to  bed  with  a  sedative,  but  even 
no'w   he   avoids   me. 

Thxursday  was  my  big  day.  The  filming 
is  done  in  CBS  Studio  A.  It's  a  large  build- 
ing in  a  rather  dingy  neighborhood  on 
Manhattan's  West  Side,  but  it  was  on  this 
same  site  that  Adolph  Zukor  started  his 
Famous  Players  long  before  the  advent 
of  talkies.    The  schedu'e  csl'ed  for  shoot- 


ing to  start  at  nine  A.M.,  but,  after  a  fitful 
night,   I  arrived  fifteen  minutes  early. 

The  floor  was  cluttered  with  sets,  cam- 
eras, actors,  technicians  and  a  score  of 
other  supernumeraries,  but  it  was  orderly 
confusion.  Ruben  and  Al  DeCaprio,  cam- 
era director,  supervised  the  arranging  of 
props  and  worked  out  camera  positions, 
marking  them  on  the  floor  with  masking 
tape. 

Here  again,  the  scenes  were  not  taken 
in  sequence,  and  mine  was  the  second  on 
the  roster.  I  spent  the  preliminary  time 
looking  over  my  set — an  Army  supply 
room  with  a  counter  and  eight  steel 
shelves  on  which  were  piled  canteens, 
mess  kits,  ammo  belts,  shirts,  pants, 
sweaters,  coats  and  helmets.  A  sign  on  the 
wall  read-  "No  Alterations.  If  It  Don't 
Fit  MAKE  IT!"  Truly  inspiring,  I  thought. 

Suddenly  we  were  called  into  action. 
My  finest  hour  had  come. 

I  had  been  told  to  wear  casual  clothes — 
"Remember,  you're  being  inducted  into 
the  Army,  not  the  Chase  National  Bank" — 
but  it  was  a  keen  disappointment  when 
the  makeup  man  passed  me  by.  "Can't 
do  much  with  that  kisser,"  he  said. 

We  walked  through  the  action  twice,  and 
then  came  the  heart-palpitating  com- 
mand: "AU  right,  everybody,  this  is  a 
take.  Quiet!  Quiet  on  the  floor!  Cameras 
ready?    Okay,  roU  it!" 

As  I  marched  in  behind  another  recruit, 
my  mouth  went  dry,  and  my  Adam's  apple 
played  tennis  with  my  ears.  But,  when  my 
cue  came,  I  uttered  my  fourteen  words 
loud  and  clear.  I  was  nothing  less  than 
superb. 

Still,  the  standards  of  the  people  who 
turn  out  the  Silvers  show  are  such  that 
they  never  settle  for  anything  less  than 
perfection.  So  the  scene  was  filmed  three 
times  before  Messrs.  Ruben  and  DeCaprio, 
obviously  unworried  over  the  chances  of 
my  suffering  a  heart  attack,  were  satis- 
fied with  it.  But  I  must  admit:  We  were 
better  each  time. 

When  it  was  over,  Ruben  gave  me  the 
double-0  sign,  and  Silvers  pinched  my 
cheek.  "See?"  he  said,  turning  to  the 
others.  "Everybody  was  worried  about 
this  guy's  line.  "This  guy  said  his  line 
better   than   anybody." 

The  flattery  drooled  over  me  like  honey 
over  a  bun. 

"You'd  be  surprised,"  Silvers  said  seri- 
ously, "at  how  many  times  an  actor  with 
one  line  will  fluff  it.  Sometimes  they 
just   freeze   up." 

Later  he  told  me:  "Let's  face  it.  This 
is  work  I  love  it,  but  it's  work.  People 
watch  the  show  Eind  say,  'That  must  be 
easy.  Everybody  has  a  ball.'  Well,  we  do 
have  a  ball,  but  no  matter  how  long  you're 
in  the  business,  you  feel  the  tension,  and 
you  always  wonder  if  maybe  you  couldn't 
have  made   it  a  little   better." 

I  came  away  from  the  experience  with  a 
profound  respect  for  every  person  who 
had  even  the  smallest  part  in  it.  There 
was  not  a  single  untoward  incident;  only 
a  complete  dedication  on  the  part  of  every- 
one, from  script  girl  to  star — that,  and  a 
feeling  of  deep  pride. 

Sure,  it  was  a  lark  for  me.  And,  when 
I  viewed  the  edited  film  at  a  private  show- 
ing, my  ego  went  into  orbit.  My  wife  now 
treats  me  with  a  respect  commensurate 
with  my  new  stature  as  an  actor;  the 
stigma  of  having  been  classified  4-F  dur- 
ing World  War  II  has  been  expunged,  and 
I've  got  a  thing  or  two  to  teU  that  grade- 
school    teacher.  ^ 

But,   more  than   anything   else,   I've   ac-     * 
quired  fresh  esteem  for  television  and  the     " 
people    who    labor   in    its    tangled,    cabled 
vineyards. 
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(Continued  from  page  51) 
"Before  too  long,  Andrew  will  be  •  equal 
to  becoming  Tim's  playmate.  Of  course, 
right  now,  Tim  isn't  sure  of  Andrew's 
place  in  the  famUy.  But  we're  trying  our 
best  to  show  Timmy  that  he's  loved  and 
wanted  as  much  as  ever. 

"Getting  back  to  Road  Of  Life,"  she 
laughs,  "I  was  delighted,  last  July,  when 
I  was  asked  if  I  were  now  available  to 
return  to  it.  There's  a  certain  satisfaction 
in  renewing  a  characterization.  Then,  too, 
since  The  Doctor's  Wife  left  the  air,  I  sort 
of  missed  not  doing  a  regular  radio  pro- 
gram. I've  been  doing  considerable  tele- 
vision, roles  in  the  big  night-time  dramas 
as  well  as  the  daytime  shows.  I  enjoy 
television  very  much.  But  radio  work  is 
especially  fun  for  an  actor.  One  has  the 
excitement  of  the  unknown  dimension — 
the  listener's  imagination — which  doesn't 
exist  in  the  visual  mediums,  where  sets 
and  costumes  are  already  provided." 

Patricia  stops  for  a  moment  to  make 
sure  she  isn't  awakening  the  children. 
"Eric  thinks  I  should  have  a  regular 
nurse,"  she  says.  "But  I  don't  know.  I 
like  to  care  for  my  own  children,  when- 
ever I'm  home  and  free  to  do  so — which 
is  whenever  I'm  not  working.  So  now  we 
have  Anna,  who  helps  me  with  the  house- 
work and  takes  care  of  the  children  for 
me  when  I'm  out.  When  I'm  home,  they're 
my  children.  I  prefer  it  this  way." 

Patricia  discovered  this  strong  aspect  of 
her  maternal  personality  shortly  after 
Timothy  arrived.  Just  before  he  was 
born,  the  Terans  bought  a  home  in  Con- 
necticut, thirty-five  miles  out  of  New 
York. 

"We  actually  were  looking  for  only  a 
small  weekend  retreat,"  Patricia  re- 
calls. "Instead,  we  fell  in  love  with  an 
eleven-room  house  in  the  midst  of  seven- 
and-a-half  acres,  and  moved  in.  On  the 
grounds  lived  a  lovely  family  with  three 
children.  After  Timothy  was  born,  he 
stayed  with  them  whenever  I  had  to  leave 
for  work.  Commuting  began  to  be  more 
difficxolt,  because  I  had  early  rehearsals  or 
Eric  had  to  be  in  New  York  early  the  next 
day  or  work  late.  Soon  we  also  found  a 
small  apartment  in  New  York,  to  stay 
overnight  on  those  difficult  days.  I  knew 
Timothy  was  well  taken  care  of,  but,  some- 
how, I  found  it  unbearable  being  away 
from  him  for  days  at  a  time.  Finally,  we 
found  this  larger  apartment  right  here  in 
New  York,  and  all  three  of  us  moved  in. 
"And  really,"  she  muses,  "I'm  convinced 
Timothy  and  Andrew  are  just  as  well  off 
living  in  town  as  in  the  country.  A  family's 
closeness  seems  more  important  to  me 
than  all  the  fresh  air  in  the  world.  We 
have  Central  Park  nearby,  and  a  little 
park  just  around  the  corner.  There  are 
innumerable  opportunities  for  wholesome 
outdoor  play.  61  a  city  like  New  York, 
a  child  has  a  variety  of  playmates  and 
meets  all  types  of  children — which  I  think 
is  good.  I  was  born  and  grew  up,  right 
here  in  Manhattan,  and  love  it.  I  remem- 
ber, as  a  child,  every  Saturday  morning, 
we  went  to  the  children's  concerts  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  Where  can  you  surpass 
that? 

"I  feel  that,  at  this  stage,  I  should  be 
with  my  children  as  much  as  possible. 
During  these  first  few  years,  before  they 
enter  school,  the  most  important  thing  is 
to  build  up  a  strong  foundation  of  love 
and  security  in  the  home — wherever  it 
may  be.    It's  true,  as  a  working  mother, 

^    my  time  with  them  is  somewhat  limited. 

*     But   I   feel — it's   not  the    amount  of   time 

"  you  spend  with  your  children  that  counts, 
but  how  you  spend  the  time  you  do  have 
with    them.     I    am    an    actress    and,    if    I 
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weren't  working,  I'd  be  unhappy.  My  dis- 
satisfaction would  have  a  bad  effect  on 
my  sons,  no  matter  how  much  time  I  spent 
with  them.  This  way,  I'm  stimulated  and 
can  give  them  my  wholehearted  love  and 
attention  when  we  are  together." 

Interrupting  his  mother's  views  of  com- 
bining career  and  motherhood,  pajama- 
clad,  tousle-haired  Timothy  enters  the 
room,  sleepily  making  his  way  to  her  side. 
"Tim,"  she  reproves  him,  "you  didn't  sleep 
enough."  Tim  coyly  rubs  his  eyes  and 
presses  his  head  against  her  arm.  Careful 
not  to  awaken  Andrew,  they  tiptoe  to  Tim's 
room.  Now  becoming  wide  awake,  Timothy 
reveals  bright  blue  eyes  and  a  dimpled 
smile,  and  insists  that  "Mommy"  play 
with  him.  Patricia  joins  him  on  the  floor 
and  they  take  turns  manipulating  toy  cars 
in  and  out  of  a  miniature  garage. 

Jratricia  has  found  that  the  responsibility 
of  taking  care  of  a  home  and  children 
helps  her  work.  "I  work  quicker  and  bet- 
ter," she  admits,  her  deep  hazel  eyes  light- 
ing up  with  blue-green  tints.  "I  can't  in- 
dulge in  mulling  or  worrying.  I  don't  have 
time.  So  I  just  plunge  in  and  concentrate 
harder.  And  I  think  I'm  acquiring  quali- 
ties an  actress  needs.  As  a  mother,  I  have 
to  be  assured,  I  have  to  have  authority. 
After  all,  you  bring  to  your  work  what 
you  are,  sooner  or  later,  whether  the 
work  is  acting  or  something  else." 

As  Patricia  and  her  oldest  son  play 
"cars,"  Anna  comes  in  and  offers  to  take 
him  to  the  park  around  the  corner.  Tim 
makes  it  clear  he  wants  "Mommy"  to 
come,  too.  It  takes  a  little  persuasion  for 
Patricia  to  assure  him  she  will  join  him 
with  Andrew  later,  but  finally  he  is  happily 
on  his  way  with  Anna. 

"He  won't  be  quite  that  attached  to  me 
tomorrow,  when  Eric  returns  home  from 
an  out-of-town  business  engagement," 
Patricia  smiles,  returning  to  her  spacious 
living  room,  smartly  but  simply  adorned 
with  bookshelves  and  paintings.  "Some- 
times, on  a  Sunday,  the  two  disappear 
after  breakfast  and  I  don't  see  them  until 
dinner.  They've  gone  off  exploring  in 
their  man's-world.  Real  buddies.  You 
know,  the  father  is  a  little  out  of  things 
with  a  child  the  first  year.  I  began  notic- 
ing that,  as  Tim  got  so  that  he  could  do 
things,   they   became  closer.    I  like   that." 

Patricia's  husband,  Eric  Teran,  is  the 
head  of  a  well-known  industrial  design 
firm,  Jim  Nash  Associates,  which  designs 
everything  from  cereal  packages  to  elec- 
tronic computers.  At  the  moment,  they 
are  working  on  a  simple  design  symbol 
for  the  United  States  in  all  foreign  coxm- 
tries.  "You  know,"  says  Pat,  "we  very 
much  need  a  symbol  of  our  country 
abroad.  Since  the  war,  all  too  often  in 
Europe  and  Asia  today,  one  sees  only  the 
hammer-and-sickle  scribbled  on  fences 
and  buildings.  It's  high  time  our  influence 
is  felt  through  a  simple  but  telling  symbol 
that  even  a  child  can  draw.  Eric  is  so 
talented,"  she  continues,  "and  has  done  so 
many  interesting  things.  At  one  time  or 
another,  he  has  lived  in  almost  every 
country  in  Europe,  and  visited  many 
countries  in  the  East.  He  has  studied  in 
France,  in  Italy,  in  Switzerland,  and 
speaks  eight  languages.  Now  he's  very 
busy,  happy  and  stimulated,  bringing 
healthy  and  clean  design  into  practical 
items.  He  too  loves  the  theater — and  pos- 
sesses a  fine  knowledge  of  it." 

Patricia  pauses  a  moment.  Convinced 
there  isn't  a  sound  coming  from  Andrew's 
room,  she  continues,  "That's  one  thing  I 
really  miss  now — not  going  to  the  theater 
as  often  as  we  did  when  we  were  first 
married.  Evenings,  either  I  have  lines  to 
learn   or  Eric  is  occupied   with  a  project. 


This  is  a  busy  time  in  our  life.  Some  sacri- 
fices have  to  be  made.  But  the  time  will 
come  again  when  we  can  see  plays  and 
opera  as  much  as  we  wish.  Meanwhile, 
we're  both  doing  the  work  we  love — and 
sharing  our  problems.  I  even  hope  to  do 
a  play  this  season. 

"My  goal  hasn't  changed,"  she  says, 
about  her  career.  "Before  I  met  Eric,  I 
wanted  to  be  the  best  actress  I'm  capable, 
of  becoming.  I  still  want  that.  I  feel  my' 
work  is  contributing  something  to  lifi 
contributing  to  people's  enjoyment  or  their 
enlightenment  by  portrayal  of  characters 
that  have  something  to  say.  Naturally, 
raising  happy,  well-adjusted  children  so 
they  in  turn  can  contribute  something  to 
life,  is  very  important.  I'd  like  to  continue 
to  do  both,  if  I  can.  You  see,  I  realized, 
'way  before  I  met  Eric,  that  a  career  in 
itself  was  not  sufficient  for  me.  I  knew  I 
wanted  to  marry  and  have  children.  But 
it  had  to  be  to  someone  who  was  in  sym- 
pathy with  my  career.  Someone  who 
wholeheartedly  wanted  me  to  continue 
with  it." 

Before  Patricia  met  Eric,  she  experi- 
enced a  period  of  wondering  if  there  was 
such  a  man.  "I  was  in  a  dark  frame  of 
mind  about  men  when  I  met  Eric,"  she 
confesses.  "I  was  going  through  an  experi- 
ence familiar  to  many  actresses- — going 
out  with  men  who  ultimately  showed  re- 
sentment in  my  work.  So,  when  Eric  and 
I  met  through  a  mutual  friend,  I  almost 
chased  him  away  with  rudeness.  Luckily, 
he  was  persistent.  That's  a  lesson  I  hope 
I've  learned.  No  matter  how  cloudy  things 
look,  don't  give  up.  What  you  want  may 
be  right  under  your  nose,  and  you  might 
pass  it  up. 

"Eric  is  in  complete  accord  with  my 
work.  He  takes  an  interest  in  it  and  tries 
to  catch  me  on  programs  whenever  he 
can.  I  take  an  interest  in  his  work.  We 
have  a  kind  of  respect  for  each  other's 
profession  that  is  a  must  in  a  two-career 
family." 

Koth  a  positive  and  a  philosophical  atti- 
tude underlie  Patricia's  thoughts  as  she 
looks  at  the  future.  "I  don't  think  anything 
is  impossible.  If  something  comes  along 
that  I  want  to  do  very  much — such  as  a 
play  or  a  motion  picture — we'll  work  it 
out.  Right  now,  I'm  enjoying  my  role  in 
Road  Of  Life  and  fulfilling  various  TV 
commitments.  This  time  with  my  chil- 
dren— caring  for  them  and  playing  with 
them — is  a  valuable  growing  time  for  me 
as  an  actress,  as  well  as  a  person. 

"In  the  past,  I  might  have  spent  my  free 
time  going  to  acting  classes  to  improve  my 
technique.  I  sincerely  feel  that  my  time 
with  my  children — watching  them  grow 
and  learning  from  them — is  as  good  a  les- 
son as  any  class  might  teach.  There  is  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  wisdom  and  in- 
sight into  human  nature  to  be  gained  from 
the  wide,  innocent  eyes  of  a  two-year-old. 
And  that's  what  acting  is — isn't  it?  Por- 
traying the  truth  of  an  individual's  inner 
sovd,  you  know.  I  often  remember  fondly 
an  article  written  by  that  lovely  man, 
Joseph  Welch.  He  said,  as  I  recall,  that 
he  didn't  feel  that  he  and  his  wife  had  so 
much  brought  up  their  children,  but  that 
their  children  had  brought  them  up,  and 
taught  them  a  great  deal  about  the  true 
meaning  of  living." 

Patricia  started  acting  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  with  the  nonprofessional  stock 
company  of  Rollins  School  of  Theatre  at 
Easthampton,  Long  Island.  "Not  with  the 
intention  of  becoming  an  actress,"  she  re- 
calls, "but  because  Leighton  Rollins'  schol- 
arship was  something  that  the  illustrator 
Arthur  William  Brown  thought  I  shouldn't 
pass   up.    He   felt  acting   was   good   for  a 
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model.  I  was  modeling  because  then  I 
thought  I  wanted  to  be  an  illustrator,  and 
figured  this  was  a  good  way  of  becoming 
familiar  with  the  field.  Several  summers 
at  art  school  had  convinced  me  that  I  was 
best  at  pen-and-ink  sketchings." 

However,  as  her  first  summer  in  stock 
was  coming  to  a  close,  Pat  forgot  her 
original  reason  for  participating  and 
plunged  into  the  work  with  enthusiasm. 
It  was  then  that  she  got  the  break  which 
led  to  her  making  the  decision  she  has 
never  regretted.  Pat  was  cast  as  the  un- 
derstudy to  the  lead  in  "The  Sea  Gull," 
the  company's  last  offering  of  the  season. 

"On  dress-rehearsal  night,"  Pat  recalls, 
"the  actress  playing  the  lead  came  down 
with  poison  ivy.  I  went  on  in  her  place 
for  the  opening.  Sitting  in  the  audience 
that  night  was  producer  Jean  Dalrymple. 
She  knew  my  mother.  After  the  show, 
she  telephoned  my  mother  to  tell  her  she 
was  impressed.    That  did  it." 

Summer  stock  engagements  followed, 
climaxed  with  a  U.S.O.  tour  of  the  South 
Pacific  in  1944.  Then,  after  the  war,  Pat 
got  her  first  big  professional  break,  right 
on  Broadway.  And  again  it  came  about 
from  the  seemingly  insignificant  casting 
as  the  understudy.  Pat  was  "standing  in 
wait"  for  the  role  of  Roxanne,  portrayed 
by  Frances  Reid,  in  Jose  Ferrer's  produc- 
tion of  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac."  When 
Frances  left  the  cast,  Patricia  got  it. 

"It's  wonderful  how  everything  opens 
up  to  you  after  just  one  break  like  that," 
Patricia  says.  "Next,  I  did  'The  Browning 
Version,'  with  Maurice  Evans  and  Edna 
Best.  During  this  play  I  learned  what  it 
was  like  to  perform  while  your  heart  is 
heavy.  Five  days  before  the  play  opened, 
my  father  died.  I'll  never  forget  how  kind 
Edna  Best  was  to  me.  Everybody  in  the 
cast  was  sympathetic,  but  especially  Edna. 
After  that,  more  plays  followed  and  soon 
I  also  began  getting  roles  in  radio  and 
television.  And  ...  if  I'm  not  mistaken, 
I  think  that's  my  baby,"  Patricia  inter- 
rupts herself,  going  into  her  child's  room. 
In  a  moment  the  crying  ceases.  Patricia 
returns,  carrying  her  youngest  son. 

"He's  such  a  good  baby,"  armotmces  Pa- 
tricia. "I  think  he's  going  to  be  of  a  more 
quiet  temperament  than  his  brother.  I 
say  'think'  because  you  really  can't  tell 
until  he  starts  getting  aroimd  by  himself." 
Smiling,  Patricia  informs  him,  "Mommy  is 
going  to  take  you  to  the  park.  Tim  is 
there." 

1  he  two  boys  are  a  study  in  contrasts.  An- 
drew has  pitch-black  hair,  like  his  father. 
His  light  brown  eyes  seem  inclined  to  turn 
hazel,  like  his  mother's.  He's  quite  chubby, 
giving  the  impression  of  a  stockier  build 
than   his   blond-haired   big   brother. 

"Andrew  came  in  the  world  giving  me 
the  same  close  call  in  my  work  that  Tim 
caused,"  Patricia  laughs.  "Andrew  arrived 
two  weeks  earlier  than  expected — and,  six 
days  later,  I  was  back  in  the  role  of  Sally 
Cartwright,  which  I  was  playing  in  the 
daytime  drama,  Love  Of  Life.  Tim,  though, 
had  me  even  more  worried.  I  was  doing 
The  Doctor's  Wife  then.  We  had  taped 
enough  shows  to  cover  xmtil  I  could  get 
back  to  work.  But,  here  we  were,  down 
»  only  two  shows  and  still  no  Timothy. 
We  set  a  day  for  more  recordings.  And, 
)f  course,  that  day  tiirned  out  to  be  the 
fery  one  that  Tim  decided  to  make  his 
aitrance.  I  completed  the  recordings  just 
n  time.  I  rushed  to  the  hospital  directly 
Tom  the  studio." 

That's  the  way  it's  been  with  Patricia 
jyer  since — combining  her  busy  career 
vith  her  busy  home  life,  and  apparently 
hnving  on  it.  Noting  the  joy  that  lights 
ler  expressive  face  as  she  cuddles  her 
•aby,  the  thought  occurs  that  all  the  di- 
ectors  who  told  her  she  has  a  "sad  face" 
id  see  her  now. 
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(Continued  from  page  54) 
audience  laughs  at  a  joke,  that's  the  first 
time  anyone  on  the  set  has  heard  it.  The 
loudest  yack  that  comes  over  the  mike  is 
probably  Buddy's,  and  the  girlish  giggle 
is,  of  course,  Mary's. 

Regan  and  Dressner  will  be  up  in  the 
control  room.  At  one  side  of  the  studio, 
just  before  five-thirty,  Jack  puts  on  horn- 
rimmed glasses,  sits  at  a  desk  with  yellow 
sheets  of  paper  in  front  of  him,  marked 
cryptically  to  indicate  music  interludes, 
commercials,  station  breaks,  and  dozens  of 
things  he  wants  to  tell  his  audience.  The 
chairs  scattered  around  are  the  not-too- 
comfortable  folding  variety  common  to 
broadcasting  studios.  The  floor  has  been 
scarred  by  many  tapping  feet,  except 
where  a  small  rug  strives  to  give  a  touch 
of  homey-ness. 

On  a  long  table  to  one  side  are  loaves 
of  bread,  a  bag  of  sweet  rolls,  steaming 
coffee,  tea,  cream  and  sugar.  Jack  is  al- 
ways dieting — or  so  he  says.  He  eats  cot- 
tage cheese  for  breakfast,  cheats  once  in 
a  while  by  adding  crisp  bacon,  but  fore- 
goes  the   rolls. 

You  could  come  into  this  room  dragging 
your  feet  and  a  minute  later  be  tapping 
your  toes  to  the  music,  warming  yourself 
in  the  friendliness  of  this  early-morning, 
informal  get-together.  The  men  work  in 
shirtsleeves  or  sweaters,  and  there  isn't 
a  real  jazzy  shirt  in  the  group — they  could 
be  young  college  profs  or  students,  or 
maybe  brokers  or  insurance  salesmen. 
Mary  wears  a  sweater  and  skirt,  some 
strands  of  pearls   at   her   neck. 

Three  top  announcers  for  CBS  work  this 
show  regularly — Harry  Clarke,  who  opens 
and  closes  the  show,  and  Gaylord  Avery 
and  Olin  Tice,  newscasters  and  alternate 
announcers.  Lee  Dressner,  the  engineer,  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  proceedings.  He  gets 
in  around  five,  sets  everything  up,  is  pre- 
pared to  drive  the  rest  of  them  into  hys- 
terics with  bits  and  pieces  of  old  com- 
mercials and  recordings,  to  be  thrown  in 
at  what  he  considers  appropriate  moments 
— and  when  least  expected.  "I  was  doing 
a  commercial  for  an  eyedrop  sponsor," 
Jack  said,  "when  suddenly,  out  of  some- 
body's old  record,  heaven  knows  whose, 
Lee  threw  in  a  voice.  'Your  eyes  look  like 
two  cranberries  in  a  glass  of  buttermilk,' 
it  said.  This  can  throw  you,  early  in  the 
morning.  But  that's  our  Lee!" 

In  spite  of  off-the-air  and  on-the-air 
high  jinks,  and  considerable  sly  playing 
of  jokes,  there  is  no  sense  of  confusion. 
All  these  people  know  their  jobs  well. 
Jack  celebrated  his  tenth  anniversary  on 
the  show  November  5 — it  had  been  Ar- 
thur Godfrey's  spot  for  seven  years  pre- 
vious, and  Jack  had  approached  the  job 
with  fear  and  trembling  which  was  com- 
pletely unwarranted  but  understandable 
at  the  time,  since  following  the  Old  Master 
was  then  considered  practically  suicide. 
"These  people  have  all  worked  together 
so  long  now  that  they  can  anticipate  each 
other,"  a  staff  member  notes.  "Everyone 
knows  what  Jack  likes  on  the  show,  what 
music  is  needed,  how  to  pace  everything. 
The  live  music  blends  in  with  the  re- 
corded music,  and  everything  is  keyed  to 
the  personalities  of  the  performers.  Espe- 
cially to  Jack's.  He  has  one  criterion  for 
a  joke — it  must  be  in  good  taste,  and  it 
must  be  funny  enough  to  get  a  quick  laugh. 
It  can  be  a  little  corny,  if  it's  fast  and 
funny."  When  a  joke  falls  a  little  flat.  Jack 
explains,  "They  fractured  me  when  I  told 

T    them  this  story  at  home — yes,  they  frac- 

*     tared  me,  bone  by  bone." 

R  Sometimes  it's  hard  to  tell  whether 
they're  on  or  off  the  air,  because  they're 
always  the  same.  Laughing.  Telling  stories 
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about  their  children.  Kidding  one  another 
about  diets  and  pinochle.  "We  have  three 
experts,"  Mary  confides.  "Tony,  Tyree  and 
Buddy.  And  about  sixty  cents  keeps  chang- 
ing hands  constantly.  Big  stuff.  They  won't 
teach  me  the  game— that's  the  way  they 
keep  a  woman  out  of  it.  I  used  to  try,  but 
I've  decided  it's  strictly  closed-circuit." 

Jack  plays  all  the  ridiculous  characters 
that  come  and  go  in  the  script.  Col.  Basil 
Rumpingham,  Her  Majesty's  Envoy  to  The 
Jack  Sterling  Show.  John  Cummerbund 
Sneezy,  The  Texan,  Dr.  Hiawatha  Hacken- 
schmidt.  A  punchdrunk  fighter  by  the 
name  of  Sweet  Chariot  McGillicuddy — 
"We  call  him  'Sweet  Chariot'  because  he 
swings  so  low." 

Jack  gives  commercials  the  "soft  sell." 
There  are  no  shattering  sounds  to  storm 
the  ears.  If  he  leaves  out  something  he 
intended  to  say,  he  simply  adds,  "Oh,  yes, 
I  forgot  to  tell  you" — and  proceeds  to  tell. 
Commercials  are  not  formalized  or  stylized. 
They're  spoken,  not  recited.  And,  while 
everybody  is  cognizant  of  the  movement 
of  the  hands  of  the  clock  on  the  studio 
wall,  no  one  seems  overburdened  by  it. 

"Everybody  works  together  to  make  the 
show  sound  good,"  Jack  says.  "They  are  all 
conscientious  workers.  They  like  what  they 
are  doing  and  they  do  it  well,  and  are 
proud  to  be  identified  with  the  program. 
They  have  professional  standards,  for  all 
their  ease.  They  know  what  they  are  doing 
every  minute." 

Ihey  come  from  all  parts  of  the  covmtry 
originally,  from  New  York,  Texas,  Arkan- 
sas, North  Dakota,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania.  Jack  himself  was  born  in 
Baltimore.  Ken  Regan  is  the  only  true 
New  Yorker.  At  last  count,  they  had  a 
collective  total  of  twenty-nine  offspring, 
with  a  couple  more  to  be  added  shortly. 
"We're  bringing  up  our  own  rooting  sec- 
tion," Jack  says. 

All  of  the  orchestra  members  do  record- 
ings, and  have  recently  finished  one  to- 
gether. Tony  Aless  takes  a  band  into  local 
spots,  writes  music,  is  probably  best  known 
for  his  jazz  "Long  Island  Suite."  Every- 
body does  some  outside  club  work.  Tyree 
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does  jazz  concerts,  works  with  greats  like 
Ellington  and  Calloway,  appears  frequent- 
ly on  the  Art  Ford  show  on  TV.  So  does 
Mary  Osborne.  Art  introduces  her  at  times 
with  phrases  like:  "You  hardly  see  a  jazz 
musician  as  pretty  as  Mary." 

Buddy  does  bass  viol  with  Elliott 
Lawrence  and  Kate  Smith  recordings  and 
a  lot  of  others.  Andy  works  with  a  small 
band  in  New  Jersey  and  has  been  fea- 
tured on  a  number  of  TV  shows,  including 
Jackie    Gleason's. 

Jack,  who  works  out  on  the  drums  on 
his  own  show,  rolling  along  with  the  band, 
makes  writing  his  outside  occupation.  His 
"Jack  in  the  Box"  colxmin  appears  in 
thirty-eight  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
Greater  New  York  area,  has  a  readership 
in  excess  of  half  a  million,  is  mostly 
anecdotal  about  music,  radio,  TV,  kids 
cind  country  living.  His  autobiography, 
appropriately  titled  "So  Early  in  the 
Morning,"  published  by  Crowell  last  fall, 
was  an  immediate   success. 

When  nine  o'clock  comes,  and  the  theme 
fades  out  ("I'll  Be  Seeing  You") — every- 
body has  something  else  waiting  to  be 
done.  They  stop  to  talk  about  next  day's 
plans,  the  musicians  get  together  to  do 
some  rehearsing,  Jack  has  meetings,  agency 
and  sponsor  luncheons,  press  interviews, 
business  details.  On  Monday,  he  tries  to 
get  home  early,  around  noon. 

"You  would  think  he  would  take  a  nap 
on  his  early  day,"  Barbara  says,  "but  he's 
too  busy  doing  things  around  the  house 
and  playing  with  the  children.  If  he  isn't 
going  into  town  for  this  or  that  to  fix 
something,  he's  romping  with  the  kids.  The 
New  York  operation  is  a  busy  one,  but 
once  home,  he  seems  able  to  drop  it  all. 
We  figure  we  can  coimt  on  having  him 
one  afternoon  a  week,  and  two  becomes  a 
really  lucky  break." 

Their  social  life  is  limited  by  Jack's 
hours  and  the  fact  of  having  four  small 
children.  They  range  from  Patty  (Pa- 
tricia) Ann,  not  yet  five;  Bethie  (Mary 
Elizabeth),  soon  to  be  four;  Cathy  (Cath- 
arine Jean),  who  was  only  two  when  the 
newest  one  arrived  last  October — the  baby, 
Susan  Adele. 

"In  a  business  that  has  a  fast  pace,  my 
husband  is  really  a  country,  homebody 
type,"  his  wife  says.  "Jack  loves  golf.  I  took 
lessons  before  we  were  married,  but  what 
a  waste  of  time  for  a  woman  who  pro- 
ceeded to  have  four  kids,  one  right  after 
the  other!  Now,  whUe  they're  small,  they 
need  me  too  much  to  give  that  much  time 
to  any  sport.  It  has  to  wait." 

Jack  loves  his  home  life,  is  a  fancy  chef 
with  a  flair  for  foreign  dishes.  He  listens 
to  radio,  watches  TV,  emcees  community 
and  charity  events,  likes  an  occasional]  ei 
party  if  it  isn't  too  formal  or  too  lavish,  ni 
Mostly,  he's  a  family  man  who  has  iniinitei 
patience  and  understanding  with  the 
children.  [^ 

The  kind  of  man  he  is  on  the  air  is  the!  le 
kind  of  man  he  is  at  home.  Full  of  small-  fit 
talk  about  family  doings,  neighborhood  ^ 
activities.  Dreaming  about  the  new  house  Jjj 
they're  planning,  with  room  for  all  the  j, 
people  and  things  that  are  already  begin-  o 
ning  to  spill  over  from  the  house  they  ^ 
thought  was  plenty  big  just  a  few  years  ^^ 
ago.  Interested  in  everybody's  kids,  every-  ,jj 
body's  ideas,  everybody's  problems.  jf^ 

Mike  Donovan,  the  CBS  doorman  who  is  ,( 
practically  a  Madison  Avenue  legend,  often  [^ 
looks  in  on  the  show  before  it's  time  to  . 
don  his  uniform  and  go  on  duty.  "I  have  J; 
never  heard  one  human  being  say  anything  ,. 
against  Jack  Sterling,"  he  says.  "Or  against  " 
any  of  the  people  he  works  with.  The  way  J: 
they  are  on  the  air  is  the  way  they  always  r, 
are."  ' 
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Laurie,  in  NBC-TV's  new  Ed  Wynn  Show. 

However,  in  all  fairness  to  the  rest  of 
Jacklyn,  it  must  be  added  that,  while  the 
dimples  helped,  they  were  by  no  means 
entirely  responsible  for  her  lucky  break. 
The  producer  of  the  show  was  looking  for 
a  girl  who  was  intelligent  and  pretty,  who 
could  act  and  had  a  wholesome  quality. 

Jacklyn — who  was  christened  Jacqueline 
but  adapted  her  parents'  first  names.  Jack 
and  Aurine,  to  somehow  make  it  come 
out  "Jacklyn" — gives  her  grandmother  the 
major  credit  for  her  achievements.  Since 
both  parents  were  busy  at  work  in  the 
real-estate  business,  Mrs.  Pearl  O'Donnell 
looked  after  Jacklyn  almost  from  the  day 
she  was  brought  home  from  the  hospital, 
about  seventeen  years  ago. 

When  Jacklyn  was  two,  her  parents 
separated.  It  was  mutually  agreed  that, 
under  the  circimistances,  it  would  be  best 
for  Jacklyn  to  move  in  with  her  grand- 
mother. Although  Jacklyn  retained  a  very 
close  and  loving  relationship  with  both 
her  father  and  mother,  she  has  stayed 
with  her  grandmother,  even  after  her 
parents  reconciled  a  short  time  ago. 

It  was  Jacklyn's  good  fortune  that  Pearl 
O'Donnell  is  an  old-fashioned  grandma, 
in  the  very  best  sense  of  the  phrase.  Says 
Jacklyn,  "She  is  strict  and  gentle,  yet  very 
understanding  about  my  wishes." 

Her  most  urgent  one,  to  date,  was  to  get 
into  show-business.  Instead  of  turning 
thumbs  down.  Grandma  did  all  she  could 
to  encourage  her.  In  fact,  it  was  her  idea 
to  have  Jacklyn  take  ballet,  which  got  her 
started  in  show  business. 

.  J  acklyn  was  barely  four-and-a-half 
when  she  made  her  first  public  appear- 
ance— as  a  member  of  her  ballet  com- 
pany when  it  performed  for  wounded 
veterans  at  Los  Angeles'  Sawtelle  Hos- 
I  pital.  She  was  too  young  for  stage  fright, 
as  she  hopped  around  the  podium  dressed 
as  a  bunny  and  singing,  "Oh,  You  Beauti- 
Iful  Doll." 

From  ballet,  she  switched  to  piano  and 
:  soon  visualized  a  career  as  a  concert 
;  pianist.  Then  a  freak  accident  cut  short 
,  her  ambitions.  While  attending  Jefferson 
J  Grammar  School  at  Inglewood,  she  tripped 
;  on  the  sidewalk  one  morning  and  broke 
i  her  right  leg.  As  a  result,  she  was  in  a  cast 
for  four  months,  had  to  be  taken  out  of 
1  school  and  given  private  lessons,  and  for- 
get about  the  piano,  for  the  time  being, 
)  because  she  couldn't  use  the  foot  pedal. 
When  Jacklyn  returned  to  school,  she 
was  heartbroken  because  her  teacher 
i  wouldn't  advance  her  to  the  next  grade 
5  with  the  other  children  in  class.  "Don't 
,  you  worry,"  Grandma  O'Donnell  soothed 
I  her,  when  she  came  home,  crying.  "We'll 
I  find  a  school  for  you  that  won't  punish 
5  you  for  what  happened." 
1  The  Hollywood  Professional  School  will- 
ingly put  Jacklyn  in  the  grade  to  which 
sshe  would  have  advanced  in  Inglewood. 
-With  her  grandmother's  coaching,  Jack- 
I:  lyn  not  only  held  her  own,  but  did  so  well 
ittiat  she  was  one  of  the  few  students  to 
ihe  graduated  at  sixteen! 

Once  her  leg  was  healed,  she   also  re- 
sumed her  piano  lessons  and  her  playing 
!  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  she  was 
ready   for  her  first  recital   at   ten.   How- 
ever, the  idea  of  playing  before  an  audi- 
aence  scared  her  so  much  she  hardly  slept 
ithe  night  before. 

As  usual,  her  grandmother  had  a  sug- 
3!gestion  that  solved  her  problem.  "When 
you  look  at  the  audience,"  she  told  Jack- 
lyn, "pretend  they  are  a  bunch  of  cab- 
bage heads."  Jacklyn  did,  and  nearly  burst 
out  laughing.  But  she  was  able  to  relax. 


her  perfoi-mance  won  high  praise  and,  a 
few  weeks  later,  she  brought  home  $150 — 
first   prize   on   a   television    contest. 

When  Jacklyn  became  interested  in  act- 
ing, about  four  years  ago.  Grandmother 
urged  her  to  go  about  it  "the  right  way," 
which  she  interpreted  as  preparing  herself 
properly  by  taking  drama  classes.  Jacklyn 
took  the  next  step  on  her  own.  At  fifteen 
she  decided  to  get  an  agent — but  not  hap- 
hazardly, by  picking  just  anyone  out  of  the 
directory.  For  three  months,  she  talked  to 
a  lot  of  people  in  show  business,  till  she 
convinced  herself  she  had  found  the 
woman  who  could  best  handle  her.  On  the 
advice  of  U-I  talent  scout  Bob  Rains,  she 
phoned  Jean  Halliburton,  who  was  so  im- 
pressed by  Jacklyn's  self-assurance  that 
she  promptly  granted  her  an  appointment. 
One  look  at  the  attractive,  blonde,  brown- 
eyed  young  girl  convinced  her  she  had  a 
potential  star  on  her  hands. 

Still,  Jacklyn  had  no  illusion  about 
success.  She  knew  nobody  would  offer 
her  a  big  role  overnight,  that  she  had  to 
work  for  it,  get  experience,  be  seen — 
even  if  she  didn't  make  any  money.  And 
so  she  willingly  accepted  the  lead  in  a 
play  at  a  small  Los  Angeles  theater,  for 
which  she  didn't  receive  a  cent.  But  it 
led  to  another  role,  that  of  Susan  in  "A 
Man  Called  Peter,"  at  the  Callboard 
Theater,  this  time  for  money. 

Professional  recognition  followed  fast. 
She  was  cast  in  Matinee  Theater,  Father 
Knows  Best,  The  Life  Of  Riley  and  a 
number  of  other  TV  shows,  in  addition  to 
doing  commercials  and  modeling  clothes. 
But,  while  her  efforts  were  paying  off, 
Jacklyn  refused  to  rest  on  her  laurels. 
Even  after  she  was  cast  as  Laurie  in  The 
Ed  Wynn  Show,  she  continued  her  dra- 
matic lessons  with  John  Morley,  and  still 
practices  piano  at  least  an  hour  a  day. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  portraying  Laurie 
that  delights  Jacklyn  most  is  the  similarity 
between  the  part  she  plays  on  television, 
and  her  own  life — even  if  the  solutions  to 
real-life  problems  aren't  always  worked 
out  as  neatly  as  on  the  screen.  Take  the 
episode  where  Laurie  is  supposed  to  go 
to  a  dance  with  a  boy  she  doesn't  like. 
When  Grandpa  Beamer  (Ed  Wynn)  hears 
about  it,  he  promptly  helps  her  break  the 
date  without  hurting  the  boy's  feelings, 
and  arrange  another  date  with  the  boy  of 
her  choice — all  within  thirty  hilarious 
minutes. 

"The  counterpart  in  real  life  didn't  solve 
itself  as  smoothly,"  Jacklyn  admits.  "I 
had  a  date  for  an  important  dance  with  a 
boy  who  was  really  very  nice,  except  that 
he  irritated  me  constantly,  and  I  would 
have  preferred  to  have  got  out  of  the 
obligation.  But,  even  after  Grandma  and 
I  had  a  p>ow-wow  for  two  hours,  we 
couldn't  figure  a  way.  So  I  went  with  him, 
and  had  a  dreadful  time!" 

Like  Laurie,  Jacklyn  lives  in  an  old, 
two-story,  twelve-room  frame  house,  a 
stone's  throw  from  Grauman's  Chinese 
Theater  in  Hollywood.  The  place  is  quaint, 
by  modern  standards,  but  Jacklyn  insists, 
"I  couldn't  picture  Grandma  in  any  other 
kind  of  house."  Incidentally,  there  is  a 
man  aroimd  the  house — occasionally. 
Grandpa  Claude  O'Donnell,  a  spry  oldster 
in  his  early  seventies,  has  never  lost  his 
wanderlust.  About  nine  months  out  of  the 
year,  he  can  be  found  fishing  in  the 
Rockies,  camping  in  the  Sierras  or  lolling 
at  the  beach  between  La  Jolla  and  Laguna 
.  .  .  the  rest  of  the  time  he  spends  at  home. 

But,  even  at  seventy.  Grandma  can 
handle  any  situation  as  well  as  when  she 
first  took  Jacklyn  home.  She  does  it  with 
firmness  and  kindness,  and  only  once  had 
to  resort  to  a  spanking — when  her  grand- 


daughter was  six,  and  dashed  out  of  the 
house  and  across  the  street  without  look- 
ing right  or  left.  The  car  that  shot  past 
missed  her  by  no  more  than  two  inches. 

"I  guess  I  was  lucky,"  Jacklyn  exclaimed 
breathlessly  when  she  fled  back  to  the 
house  and  into  Grandma's  arms.  She  didn't 
think  so,  a  few  minutes  later,  when  Mrs. 
O'Donnell  got  through  with  her  spanking. 
And  there  was  no  nonsense  about  this 
hurting  her  more  than  Jacklyn. 

But  most  of  the  time.  Grandma  is  far 
more  inclined  to  spoil  her.  In  fact,  every 
member  of  the  family  does,  particularly 
her  father.  Jacklyn  remembers  a  morning 
when  she  was  ten,  and  looked  out  of  the 
window  just  as  her  father  and  another 
man  carried  a  heavy  TV  console  set  into 
the  house.  Rightly  guessing  that  it  was  to 
be  a  surprise  for  her,  she  gave  a  memor- 
able performance  of  being  utterly  sur- 
prised when  she  saw  it  in  the  living  room. 

Jack  O'Donnell  has  always  spoiled  his 
little  girl — because  she  was  so  pretty,  be- 
cause she  was  his  only  daughter,  and 
sometimes  because  it  proved  the  easiest 
way  out.  He  still  recalls  the  morning  he 
stopped  to  see  her,  when  she  was  bedded 
with  the  flu  and  giving  Pearl  O'Donnell 
the  usual  trouble  with  swallowing  as- 
pirins. 

"What  would  you  like  more  than  any- 
thing?" he  smiled. 

"A  doll  with  a  blue  hat  and  blue  dress," 
she   exclaimed. 

"You  swallow  the  aspirin — and  I'll  get 
you  the  doll.  Is  it  a  deal?" 

It  was  a  deal  .  .  .  although  he  didn't 
realize  what  he  had  bargained  for,  till 
after  he  spent  almost  two  days  finding  just 
that  kind  of  doll  for  her. 

What  will  the  future  hold  for  Jacklyn? 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  she  will  continue 
her  career,  she  is  sure  about  only  one 
thing:  "I'm  not  getting  married  till  I'm  old." 

And  what  is  "old"  to  a  seventeen-year- 
old?  "At  least  twenty-two.  I  don't  believe 
in  girls  getting  married  too  young." 

But  don't  believe  for  a  moment  that,  at 
seventeen,  Jackljm  can't  take  care  of 
herself — with  boys,  or  under  any  circum- 
stances. In  the  first  place,  she  isn't  taking 
many  chances.  "I  don't  go  out  with  a  boy 
unless  I've  known  him  for  a  little  while, 
and  Grandma  approves  of  him." 

Nor  does  she  believe  a  girl  has  to  sub- 
mit to  a  goodnight  kiss,  simply  because  a 
boy  has  bought  her  a  dinner  or  paid  for 
a  movie  ticket.  Just  the  other  night,  one 
boy  became  a  little  too  amorous  when  he 
parked  the  car  in  front  of  her  house. 
Jacklyn  promptly  jumped  out  of  the  car 
and  loudly  announced,  "Grandma's  wait- 
ing up  for  me.  I  better  get  in." 

Her  disappointed  suitor  had  no  choice 
but  to  accompany  her  to  the  front  door 
and  say  goodnight  like  a  gentleman. 

How  well  she  can  take  care  of  herself, 
even  with  people  considerably  older  than 
she  is,  was  amply  demonstrated  during  her 
first  visit  to  the  Hollywood  Brown  Derby, 
which  coincided  with  her  first  interview. 
When  the  waiter  brought  the  check,  the 
NBC  publicist  who  accompanied  her  turned 
to  Jacklyn,  "You  know  the  custom  about 
checks?" 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  she  replied  uneasily. 

"The  person  who's  being  interviewed  al- 
ways picks  up  the  tab,"  the  publicist 
kidded  her. 

"That's    a     very     good    idea,"    Jacklyn 
agreed,   as   she   reached   for   it.   "See — I'm 
picking  it  up,"  and,  after  a  moment,  "now    ^ 
I'm  putting  it  down  again,  right  in  front     " 
of  you!"  R 

Obviously,  Grandma  made  sure  her  little 
girl  knew  all  the  angles. 
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{Continued  from  page  28) 
"with  Aikens  clobbering  me  and  winding 
up  on  top." 

"I'm  not  a  half-way  kind  of  fellow 
who  seesaws,"  Ty  says  of  himself.  "When 
I'm  right,  I  go  all  the  way  down  the  line 
with  it.  But  when  I'm  wrong — gollee,  I'm 
often  real  doggone  wrong.  But  I  admit  it!" 

It  was  a  conclusion  he  had  to  come  to 
early.  In  fact,  when  he  was  only  fourteen. 
His  mother,  Gwen  Hungerford — Ty's  real 
name  has  the  poetic  ring  of  the  Old  West, 
Orison  Hungerford — was  a  divorcee  who 
was  hard  put  to  earn  a  living  for  her  two 
boys.  But  out  of  her  salary  as  an  insur- 
ance secretary  in  Houston,  she  managed 
to  support  twelve-year-old  Dewey  at  her 
mother's  home  in  Austin,  and  to  send  Ty 
to  the  Shriner  Military  Institute,  a  school 
of  excellent  reputation. 

He  was  soon  in  hot  water.  "I  wasn't  a 
problem  child,"  he  now  recalls,  "but  I 
was  something  of  a  hard-head.  To  rebel 
at  discipline  was  to  ask  for  punishment 
and  get  it.  I  always  seemed  to  be  walking 
off  demerits.  I  wore  out  many  a  pair  of 
shoes  in  that  bull-ring."  After  an  ex- 
change of  letters  with  his  mother  in  which 
he  wrote,  "I'm  leaving,"  and  she  replied, 
"You're  staying,"  he  left.  He  refused  to 
"seesaw"  and,  having  made  up  his  mind 
he  was  right,  simply  vanished.  The  head- 
master notified  Mrs.  Hungerford,  who 
called  her  mother,  hoping  that  he  had  lit 
out  for  his  grandparents'  ranch.  Instead, 
he  was  making  tracks  in  the  opposite 
direction  toward  Abilene. 

Gwen  evidently  knew  her  son.  She  was 
worried,  of  course — but,  as  she  puts  it, 
"not  very."  Being  a  working  mother,  she 
had  taught  both  boys  how  to  cook,  clean 
house,  and  care  for  themselves.  "I  knew 
he'd  get  along  all  right.  And  I  also  knew 
that,  as  long  as  he  thought  he  was  in  the 
right,  he'd  go  his  own  way.  I  have  always 
felt  it's  wrong  to  dominate  a  child  and, 
while  I  still  believed  he  ought  to  finish 
his  schooling,  I  knew  I  shouldn't  have 
forced  him  to  stay  at  a  school  where  the 
military  discipline  was  not  to  his  liking." 
In  view  of  this,  she  made  no  attempt  to 
put  the  police  on  his  trail  when  a  postcard 
came.  "I  was  happy  to  learn  he  was  safe, 
and  I  decided  to  let  him  work  things  out 
for  himself." 

1  y  meanwhile  was  earning  his  keep  at 
various  jobs — a  bake  shop,  a  filling  station, 
and  finally  grinding  lenses  for  an  optical 


firm.  He  wrote  to  Gwen,  from  time  to 
time,  and  she  played  the  waiting  game, 
holding  her  concern  for  his  welfare  in 
check.  One  day,  she  looked  up  from  some 
financial  reports  and  there,  between  the 
filing  cabinets  and  her  desk,  stood  her 
prodigal  son. 

"Mama,"  he  said  softly,  "I  was  wrong 
and  I  came  here  to  tell  you.  It's  okay 
to  work  and  make  your  own  living,  but 
you  got  to  get  schooling  if  you're  goin' 
to  get  some  place.  I  want  to  stay  with  you 
from  now  on  and  finish  school." 

"What  did  I  do?"  she  chuckles.  "Well, 
first  I  hugged  him  as  tight  as  I  could.  Then 
I  had  a  good  cry.  And  then  I  went  out 
and  found  us  an  apartment — which  wasn't 
easy  in  war  times.  I  was  so  proud  of  him." 

Although  he  was  only  a  scrawny  145 
pounds  when  he  entered  Lamar  High 
School,  Ty  showed  such  headlong  drive 
and  pluckiness  that  it  soon  made  him  a 
standout  in  football,  baseball,  tennis  and 
swimming.  He  was  also  beginning  to  show 
the  makings  of  a  fine  horseman.  On  the 
football  field,  he  was  a  swift,  slippery 
player  whose  thinking  and  all-around 
leadership  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion and  won  him  a  scholarship  to  Blair 
Junior  College.  He  had  begun  to  really 
enjoy  college  when  br-nnng!  the  postman 
rang  once,  and  Ty  was  drafted. 

Now  came  one  of  life's  little  ironies.  The 
lad  who  had  hated  military  school  found 
he  had  a  natural  aptitude  for  the  Army. 
The  work  of  the  Signal  Corps  interested 
him  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
he  felt  a  sense  of  achievement  and  service 
to  a  great  cause.  By  the  end  of  the  three- 
year  period  (1951-54),  he  had  passed 
through  Officers  Candidate  School  at  Fort 
Ord,  Arkansas,  and  been  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant. 

Ty  might  have  become  a  career  soldier, 
were  it  not  for  two  events — marriage  and 
fatherhood.  Soon  after  donning  uniform,  he 
had  married  his  Texas  sweetheart  and  she 
had  presented  him  with  a  girl,  Mary  Chris, 
and  a  baby  son,  Robert  Tyson.  For  the 
sake  of  the  family,  argued  the  young  wife, 
he  ought  to  go  back  to  college  and  get 
his  degree  in  engineering.  If  he  worked 
part-time  and  they  dipped  into  their 
savings,  she  felt  they  could  swing  it.  Ty 
agreed.  "A  fellow's  family  is  like  his 
conscience — just  by  being  there,  it  spurs 
him  along.  I  decided  the  right  thing  to  do 
was  to  get  an  education  and  start  to 
climb."  He  applied  to  Texas  A.  &  M.  and 
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was  admitted  shortly  after  his  discharge. 

Ty's  athletic  prowess,  especially  on  the 
gridiron,  brought  him  to  the  fore  as  a 
campus  personality.  But  more  important 
to  him  than  the  laurels  he  won  was  the 
chance  to  play  Arthur  in  O'Neill's  "Ah, 
Wilderness!"  His  first  thrill  at  speaking 
lines  and  his  first  fear  of  fluffing  them, 
along  with  a  new  world  of  glamour  and 
glitter  where  almost  anything  can  happen, 
all  combined  to  put  a  mark  on  his  heart 
that  still  remains  vivid  and  clear.  Yet  the 
notion  of  becoming  an  actor  "for  real" 
would  have  seemed  the  most  arrant  non-^ 
sense  to  him  then.  ■ 

But  now  the  famUy  he  had  treasurecf 
began  to  fall  apart.  In  June,  1957,  armed 
with  a  degree  but  minus  a  wife  (she  would 
not  accompany  him),  Ty  left  for  Cali- 
fornia to  take  a  job  in  the  Research 
Development  Department  of  Douglas  Air- 
craft. Six  months  later,  he  was  notified 
that  his  divorce  was  final. 

Wow  he  stood  in  the  bright  sunlight  of 
California,  and  the  world  seemed  more 
bleak  and  grim  than  he  had  ever  known 
it.  He  missed  Texas,  his  children,  the 
warmth  and  responsible  joy  of  being  head 
of  a  family.  In  his  loneliness,  he  began  to 
look  about  for  something  to  fill  the  aching 
void.  One  day,  a  friend  invited  him  to  a 
costume  party.  Deciding  to  dress  up  as  a 
cowboy,  he  went  to  Paramount  Studio  to 
rent  a  prop  gun.  "Instead  of  a  six-shooter, 
I  came  out  of  there  with  a  contract,"  he 
laughs,  a  tinge  of  wonder  in  his  blue 
eyes.  "I  kept  shaking  my  head  and  saying 
'You  darn  fool,  you're  dreaming,  it  just 
can't  be.'  But  it  could  and  it  was." 

Seven  hectic  months  flew  by.  He  ap- 
peared in  four  film  features,  the  first 
being  "Space  Children,"  stnd  sandwiched 
these  around  a  principal  TV  role  on 
Playhouse  90.  Then  in  May  of  1958,  Wil- 
liam Orr,  TV  executive  at  Warner's,  on 
the  alert  for  a  new  Western  hero,  spotted 
Ty,  promptly  took  over  his  contract,  and 
cast  him  as  Bronco  Layne  in  Cheyenne. 

Regarding  his  big  break,  Ty  has  this 
to  say:  "It  came  almost  too  easy  for  me..  I 
At  first,  I  looked  in  the  mirror  and  said^ 
'There  must  be  something  special  about  j 
you,  Ty  boy.'  But,  after  a  while,  I  told 
myself,  'The  only  thing  special  about  you, 
brother,  is  good  luck.'  What  I  mean  is  that 
some  actors  have  a  rocky  road  to  travel — 
but,  as  they  go  along,  the  climbing  gets 
easier.  With  me,  it's  the  other  way  around. 
I  got  oft'  to  a  fast  start,  but  now  I've  got 
to  learn  the  business  of  acting  thoroughly 
and  master  all  the  tricks  of  the  art.  It's 
bound  to  be  tougher  for  a  while.  All  I 
can  say  is  I'm  ready  and  willing  to  learn." 

While  there  is  no  question  that  "Ty  is 
sincerely  modest,  he  does  take  a  pardon- 
able pride  in  his  ability  to  do  his  own 
stunts  and  in  his  readiness  to  take  what- 
ever risks  are  involved.  He  is  a  fine 
horseman  and  he  can  draw,  shoot,  fight, 
bust  a  bronco  or  teach  one  the  job  of 
herding  cattle — in  short,  he's  a  genuinely 
skilled  cowpuncher.  The  summers  he  spent 
on  his  grandparents'  ranch  have  apparently 
paid  off.  "I  keep  in  shape  by  a  hard 
schedule  of  sports,  workouts  and  careful 
dieting.  I  don't  smoke  or  drink,  but  I  have 
no  prejudice  against  others  doing  it.  I'm 
simply  trying  to  stay  at  the  peak  of  con- 
dition." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Ty  began 
his  serious  dating  of  Andra  Martin.  Judg- 
ing by  their  first  date,  it  was  not  love  at 
first  sight  for  either.  Nevertheless,  Andra 
recalls  that  Ty  was  "a  pretty  smooth  oper- 
ator. He  managed  to  get  my  phone  number  Jiii< 
that  night  of  the  premiere  and  he  phoned 
me^  several  times  for  a  date.  I  kept  saying 
'no'  but  I  could  feel   myself  weakening." 
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One  Sunday,  he  called  and  she  happened 
to  be  free.  He  spoke  of  an  all-day  outing, 
and  she  said  she'd  go.  Envisioning  a 
surf-and-sand  party,  she  dressed  accord- 
ingly, in  her  most  alluring  swimsuit.  To 
her  chagrin,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  baseball 
game  between  teams  of  actors,  with  Ty 
doing  the  pitching  for  Jerry  Lewis's  nine. 
She  found  herself  seated  miserably  on  a 
hard-slatted  bench,  wondering  why  she 
had  ever  accepted  a  date  with  this  galoot. 
"By  the  seventh-inning  stretch,  however," 
she  admits,  "I  realized  I  was  terribly 
drawn  to  him.  I  told  myself  I  would  have 
to  see  more  of  this  cowboy  actor." 

A  small  club  in  North  Hollywood,  with 
"hillbilly  dancing"  the  main  attraction, 
was  the  scene  of  their  next  date.  "You 
must  admit,"  grins  Ty,  "from  the  places  I 
took  her,  she  couldn't  have  been  interested 
in  my  riches.  I  liked  her  because  she  has 
the  rare  quality  of  being  able  to  enjoy 
things  thoroughly,  no  matter  how  small 
they  are.  She  struck  me  as  the  kind  of 
girl  a  fellow  could  really  rely  on  during  a 
crisis." 

Now  came  the  tempest  in  a  teapot  that 
broke  into  national  headlines.  It  was  a 
tragi-comedy  with  all  parties  rushing  in 
opposite  directions  contradicting  each  oth- 
er fizriously.  Somehow  the  news  leaked 
out  to  the  press  that  two  clean-cut  young 
kids  who  were  very  much  in  love  and 
eager  to  get  married  had  been  rudely 
thrust  apart  by  an  iron  edict  from  "above" 
(variously  described  as  agents,  studio  ex- 
ecutives, and  friendly  advisers) .  For  about 
a  week,  everybody  denied  everything  in 
bold  black  print,  and  the  marriage  stood 
at  an  impasse.  Finally,  the  young  lovers 
took  matters  in  their  own  hands  and 
announced  the  nuptials  would  take  place, 
come  what  may. 

True  to  character,  Ty  informed  his 
studio:  "It's  not  possible  for  me  to  go  on 
loving  this  girl  from  a  distance.  She 
imeans  everything  to  me  and,  if  marrying 
and  raising  a  family  is  going  to  damage 
my  career,  then  I'll  have  to  go  down  the 
line  with  what  I  feel  is  right." 

Said  Andra:  "We're  yoimg  people  in 
love,  not  just  names  in  the  paper.  We  have 
a  right  to  happiness.  Ty  speaks  for  me." 

So,  on  August  30,  in  the  Little  Brown 
Church  in  the  Valley,  North  HoUjrwood, 
with  the  Reverend  John  H.  Wells  officiat- 
ing, the  much- publicized  wedding  was 
held.  For  once,  Ty  compromised,  coming 
neither  booted  nor  barefooted,  but  in  the 
conventional  garb  of  all  beamish  bride- 
grooms. The  lovely  bride  likewise  kept 
faith  with  tradition,  in  her  gown  of  white 
net  and  lace  over  pink  taffeta  with  a  seed- 
pearl  crown  on  her  hair.  Andra's  parents, 
Herbert  and  Gertrude  Rehn,  and  her  aimt, 
-Mrs.  Clara  Faleen,  flew  down  from  her 
hometown  of  Rockford,  Illinois,  and  Ty's 
mother  came  in  from  Texas. 

The  couple  drove  one  short  mile  to  their 
honeymoon  home,  rented  from  movie  and 
TV  star  Penny  Singleton.  Andfra,  who  had 
[just  completed  a  stimning  job  of  acting 
opposite  James  Garner  in  Warner's  "Up 
I  Periscope,"  was  between  pictures  and  there 
was,  fortunately,  a  week's  hiatus  in  the 
f  filming  of  Cheyenne. 

[  Their  present  home  is  only  two  large 
.rooms,  and  Ty  and  Andra  long  for  a  larger 
f  place  for  the  family  they  hope  for.  Both 
feel  they  are  starting  a  new  life,  since 
1958  not  only  brought  them  together  but 
saw  both  their  careers  zoom  to  the  promise 
of  high  success. 

I     The  problem  of  two  careers  in  one  fam- 
,;ily?   "Doesn't  bother  us  in  the  slightest," 
.  says  Ty.  "I'm  proud  of  Andra's  talent  and 
looks."   As  for  Andra,   she   says,   "I   hope 
[3ur   marriage   will   be   like   the   old-fash- 
ioned   tandem    bikes,    with    Ty    in    front 
loing  the  steering  and  me  in  back  pedaling 
>s  hard  as  I  can." 
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GET  RID  of  Dark  or 
Oily  Skin,  Ugly  Pimples, 
Freckles— FAST! 


I  Famous  Mercolized  Wax  Cream 
l7  NIGHT  PLAN  Lightens, 
(Clears  Skin  While  You  Sleep  . . . 

jFoilow  this  simple  7  NIGHT  PLAN  for 
I  whiter,  clearer  skin.   Use  medicated  Merco- 
(  lized  Wax  Cream  each  night 
f  fori  week — then  seehow fast 
I  dark  skin,  freckles  lighten, 
oily  shine  vanishes,  embar- 
'  rassing  pimples  clear  away!  Not 
^a.  cover-up,  Mercolized  Wax 
Cream  works  under  skin  surface 
,,      .  ,„""  _  for  quick  sure  results.  StartusinRMerco- 
llxedWaxCream  now.  Sold  on  money  back  guarantee 

MERCOLIZED  WAX   CREAM 

AT  ALL  DRUG  AND  COSMETIC  COUNTERS 

Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch -Relieves  Pain 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  —  results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem!" 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
pository or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  //.*  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug  count- 
ers—money back  guarantee.       *b<!«.  u.s,  Pai.  off 
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for  musical  setting  and  recording  by  artist.  Send 
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(Continued  from  page  39) 

But,  to  appreciate  the  full  versatility  of 
George  Fenneman,  you  have  to  visit  his 
home,  see  him  as  he  works  and  plays  with 
his  family.  The  Fennemans  are  five — 
George;  Peggy  Clifford  Fenneman;  son 
Clifford,  fourteen;  daughter  Beverly, 
eleven;  daughter  Georgia,  eight — and  they 
live  on  a  sky-hung  hill  overlooking  the 
San  Fernando  Valley. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  the  Fennemans 
built  their  house  in  what  was  then  a 
wildwood  wilderness,  friends  joked  about 
George  taking  to  the  tall  timber  to  nurse 
his  weekly  Marx  of  combat  from  Groucho's 
show.  At  night,  the  superb  silence  was 
pvmctuated  only  by  the  wailing  of  coyotes 
and  the  crash  of  garbage-can  lids  as  local 
forest  life  marketed  for  groceries. 

In  the  winter,  deer  tiptoed  into  the 
garden  to  munch  on  the  flowers.  George 
had  done  the  landscaping  himself,  yet  he 
viewed  this  sort  of  icebox-raiding  with 
mixed  emotions.  He  couldn't  decide  wheth- 
er to  be  furious  about  the  flowers,  or 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  take  Dis- 
ney-type flash  pictures  from  his  own  patio. 

Time  has  passed,  and  so  have  the  deer, 
the  coyotes,  and  the  raccoons.  There  are 
houses  in  every  direction—none,  fortunate- 
ly, in  a  position  to  block  the  Fenneman 
view.  Nowadays,  when  guests  power  their 
way  up  George's  steep  driveway  to  his 
ample  motor  court,  they  are  inclined  to 
compliment  him  upon  living  "so  close-in, 
so  convenient  to  studios  and  schools." 

The  architecture  and  decor  of  the  Fen- 
neman house  are  contemporary.  The  ad- 
jective "comfortable"  should  be  added.  The 
atmosphere  has  avoided  the  stark  function- 
alism  and  the  geometric  austerity  com- 
mon  to   pure   "modern." 

In  one  corner,  there  is  a  game  table 
above  which  hangs  a  filigreed  gold  lamp 
that  is  a  treasure;  the  Fennemans  ac- 
quired it  from  a  decorator  who  had  no 
record  of  its  history,  but  it  was  obviously 
extracted  from  the  abandoned  summer 
home  of  some  bygone  rajah.  "If  only  it 
could  talk,"  says  George  wistfully. 

Additional  treasures  in  the  room  are 
the  paintings.  There  is  a  large  Conde  cray- 
on of  a  kneeling  girl,  and  a  study  done  by 
far-famed  Hans  Erni.  When  he  bought  the 
latter,  George  knew  that  it  had  been  pho- 
tographed, but  he  was  astonished  and 
gratified  when  he  picked  up  an  art  maga- 
zine one  day  and  spotted  a  reproduction 
of  the  portrait.  "Gosh,  it  gives  you  a  thrill 
to  realize  that  you  own  something  as 
beautiful  as  that,"  he  says. 

A  non- representational  study,  somewhat 
linear  and  complex,  of  the  doorway  of  an 
old  mansion  has  long  been  a  source  of 
perplexity  to  the  Fennemans'  housekeep- 
er. "I  just  don't  get  it,"  she  says,  scowling 
at  the  rich  greens  muted  by  shadows. 

George  tries  to  explain.  "See,  stand  back 
a  bit  .  .  .  now,  there  is  the  archway,  and 
there  is  the  entry  floor  .  .  .  the  focus  of 
the  picture  is  that  door.  .  .  ." 

"What  door?" 

"That  goldish  square  .  .  .  see  that?" 

"You  mean  that  thing  that  looks  like  a 
scrambled  egg?" 

"That  reminds  me:  What's  for  dinner?" 
asks  George,  retreating  from  the  abstract 
to  the  concrete. 

George  himself  has  had  a  certain  suc- 
cess with  a  brush,  and  might  win  fame  in 
the  art  galleries,  if  he  had  more  time  to 
devote  to  painting.  He  likes  two  of  his 
studies  well  enough  to  hang  them  beside 
^  the  works  of  Erni  and  Reep.  One  is  a 
"  vertical  still-life  showing  ripe  fruit  piled 
"  beside  a  reflective  vase.  The  other  is  a 
vivid  non-representational  study,  far 
longer  than  wide,  which  is  usually  identi- 
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fied  by  a  viewer  in  the  light  of  his  own 
experience. 

A  New  Yorker,  spying  it,  said  in  nos- 
talgic tones,  "What  a  wonderful  abstract 
study  of  a  city  street  at  sunset."  A  student, 
visiting  George's  son,  said,  "I  dig  that — it's 
a  row  of  books  on  a  library  shelf."  A  wom- 
an who  has  spent  most  of  her  life  traveling 
said,  "It's  the  only  easily  identifiable  ab- 
stract I've  ever  seen;  of  course,  it's  a 
kaleidoscopic  study  of  a  country  road  in 
Hawaii.  I  don't  suppose  you  would  sell 
it—?" 

George  is  pleased  by  praise  of  his  paint- 
ing, but  what  gives  him  a  toe-to-finger- 
tip tingle  is  admiration  for  his  dining- 
room  table.  A  large,  round  family  affair 
on  a  footed  pedestal,  this  solid  mahogany 
masterpiece  somehow  survived  the  pre- 
World  War  I  period. 

When  George  is  not  gardening,  painting, 
refinishing  furniture,  laying  tile,  or  star- 
ring in  Anybody  Can  Play,  he  still  isn't 
idle.  He  is,  perhaps,  fulfilling  his  obliga- 
tions as  Honorary  Mayor  of  Sherman  Oaks 
by  making  a  speech  at  some  commxinity 
affair.  Or  emceeing  The  Navy  Swings,  a 
recruiting  program  broadcast  over  six 
hundred  radio  stations. 

Or  he  is  narrating  a  35  mm.  progress 
report  to  the  Government  for  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corporation.  (For  that  job,  George 
had  to  be  cleared  by  the  FBI,  a  distinction 
that  gave  him  a  certain  stature  in  the 
view  of  his  teen-age  son.  As  a  direct  result 
of  George's  association  with  officials  at 
Lockheed,  the  Fennemans,  father  and  son, 
were  included  in  a  group  flown  on  one  of 
the  many  performance  flights  by  which 
the  new  turbo-prop  transports  are  tested. 
For  son  Clifford,  it  was  the  thrill  of  a 
young  lifetime.) 

Or  he  is  reporting  for  his  emcee  task  on 
the  Groucho  Marx  show.  This  job — which 
George  loves — uses  up  Wednesday  eve- 
ning. Personnel  report  at  seven,  and  film- 
ing starts  around  eight-thirty  before  a 
very  live  audience.  By  9:30,  the  show  is 
in  reels.  Thereafter,  the  footage  is  reviewed 
and  edited  so  as  to  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible thirty-minute   show. 

The  relationship  between  George  and 
Groucho  is  roughly  that  between  wingman 
and  squadron  leader.  The  speed  is  terrific, 
so  there  must  be  no  doubt  as  to  who  shall 
call  the  next  maneuver.  George  is  present 
to  preserve  order,  to  protect  the  rear  .  .  . 
and  sometimes,  unexpectedly,  to  tow  the 
target. 

In  the  old  days,  when  the  progress  of 
certain  parts  of  the  show  depended  upon 
a  fairly  involved  type  of  lightning  calcula- 
tion, George  occasionally — under  banter 
from  Marx  and  pressure  from  the  clock — 
skipped   a   digit. 

"ITiat's  Stanford  for  you,"  Groucho 
would  snarl  around  his  cigar,  his  eye- 
brows yo-yoing.  "No  mathematics." 

George  began  to  receive  letters  of  pro- 
test from  two  quarters:  from  Stanford 
partisans  who  made  it  their  business  to 
learn  that  George  had  never  attended  The 
Farm;  from  San  Francisco  State  College 
alumni  who  were  proud  of  George  and 
wanted  to  know  why  he  was  hiding  the 
identity  of  his  authentic  alma  mater. 

Finally,  George  had  a  talk  with  Groucho, 
explaining  his  predicament.  Groucho  said 
he  would  be  more  exact  in  subsequent  col- 
lege allusions.  "San  Francisco  State,  huh? 
Okay,  George,  I'll  fix  it  up." 

A  few  nights  later,  George  transposed 
a  number  but  managed  to  make  a  quick 
recovery.  Groucho  rose  to  the  occasion  by 
saying,  "Never  mind,  George.  There's  a 
rumor  around  that  you  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco State,  but  you  started  that  just  to 
protect  Stanford,  didn't  you?" 

When  friends  ask  George  why  he  doesn't 


counter  some  of  Groucho's  more  barbed 
comments,  George  just  grins,  "Why  shotild 
I?  Who  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  take  on 
the  man  who  is  probably  the  most  brillia: 
wit  in  America  today?" 

On  only  one  occasion  has  George  caug] 
the  Top  Fox  in  a  net  of  words.  When  a 
contestant  flubbed  a  biblical  question, 
Groucho  supplied  the  answer,  which  was, 
"The  Land  of  Canaan."  He  pronounced  it 
Ka-nan.    The  audience  giggled. 

"What's  wrong?"  Groucho  asked  George. 

"I  think  the  word  is  pronounced  Kay- 
nun,"    George    explained. 

"I  say  Ka-nun — it's  just  a  figure  of 
speech,"  alibied  Groucho  with  a  wave  of 
his  cigar. 

A  few  moments  later,  George  fliiffed  a 
sentence  and  Groucho  leapt  at  the  chance 
to  give  his  emcee  a  bad  time.  When 
Groucho  paused  for  breath,  George  re- 
sponded with  a  twinkle.  "It  was  just  a  fig- 
ure of  speech,  Groucho,"  he  said. 

George  received  letters  of  congratula- 
tion for  this  mild  triumph  from — it  seemed 
— half  the  viewers  in  America.  He,  alone, 
appeared  to  be  unimpressed. 

"I  pinch  myself  regularly,"  he  says,  "to 
realize  that  a  kid  who  planned  to  be  a 
schoolteacher  can  find  himself  on  the  same 
stage  with  one  of  the  master  wits  of  all 
time.  Just  being  there  is  fun  enough — who 
wants  to  answer  back!" 

Versatile  and  talented  as  George  is,  there 
is  one  American  job  to  which  he  cannot 
aspire — he  can  never  run  for  the  Presi- 
dency. He  was  born  in  Peking,  China,  dur- 
ing the  time  his  parents  were  living  in  the 
Orient  (his  father  was  the  foreign  repre- 
sentative for  an  American  importing  firm) . 

He  was  still  an  infant  when  the  Fenne- 
man family  returned  to  The  States  and 
took  up  residence  in  San  Francisco,  where 
George  completed  his  schooling.  During  his 
last  three  years  in  college,  he  steady- 
dated  a  bright  and  beautiful  girl  named 
Peggy    Clifford. 

They  planned  to  marry  in  two  or  three 
years — as  soon  as  George  had  earned  his 
master's  degree — but,  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
they  decided  not  to  wait  at  all.  They  were 
married  on  July  22,  1942.  George  went  to 
work  at  once  as  an  annoimcer  at  KSFO. 

George's  friends  have  two  favorite  anec- 
dotes that  tell  clearly  what  George  Fenne- 
man is  really  like.  One  siims  up  his  pro- 
fessional behavior,  and  one  highlights  his 
personal  life. 

In  mentioning  his  Sunday  night  ABC-TV 
show.  Anybody  Can  Play,  George  says, 
"John  Guedel  is  producing,  and  the  writers 
are  Manny  Manheim,  Eddie  Mills  and 
Marian  Pollock.  With  a  team  like  that, 
nobody  could  miss."  His  modesty  and 
eagerness  to  applaud  the  other  members 
of  a  production  team  are  real — but  rare. 

The  personal  highlight  is  this:  Recent- 
ly, the  ring  finger  of  George's  left  hand 
showed  a  broad,  white  band,  the  result  of 
having  been  protected  over  the  years  while 
the  rest  of  the  hand  was  taking  on  a  deep 
tan.  The  ring  responsible  for  the  white 
band  has  now  been  removed  to  the  small 
finger  of  the  same  hand. 

George  says  in  explanation,  "As  one  gets 
a  little  older,  or  works  a  little  harder  in 
the  garden,  the  knuckles  enlarge.  Of 
course,  I  couldn't  part  with  the  ring 
so  I  moved  it  over.  It's  comfortable  on 
the  little  finger." 

The  ring  is  a  standard  college  class 
emblem.  It  was  given  to  George  by  his 
wife,  Peggy,  during  their  senior  year. 

George  Fenneman  remembers.  And  his 
phenomenal  memory  adds  to  his  amazing 
versatility.  But,  above  all,  what  he  re- 
members best  makes  him  the  nicest  kind 
of  man  to  have  around  the  house. 
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(Continued  from  page  20) 
worked  for  Thomas  H.  Ince  and  M-G-M. 
His  death,  when  I  was  sixteen,  brought 
the  first  really  sad  note  into  our  lives. 
My  mother  and  those  of  us  who  were  old 
enough  to  work  supported  the  family. 
Many's  the  meal  Mother  made  of  corn 
meal  patties  with  gravy.  On  Sundays,  she 
always  managed  somehow  to  fix  us  some- 
thing special.  She  had  little  tricks.  Like 
diluting  a  small  portion  of  strawberry 
jam  until  there  was  enough  for  all  of  us 
to  have  a  taste.  We  did  odd  jobs,  such  as 
delivering  handbills  before  school.  When 
a  social  worker  suggested  that  it  would 
be  easier  on  Mother  if  she  parceled  some 
of  us  out  to  homes,  her  reply  was,  "Never, 
as  long  as  I  live.  We  Lennons  stay  to- 
gether." That  strong  family  feeling  was 
inherited  by  not  only  her  own  youngsters, 
but  by  her  grandchildren  as  well. 

I  don't  think  it's  necessary  to  preach  to 
children.  I  never  do,  to  my  girls.  As  a 
boy,  I  liked  to  gamble.  Still  do,  for  that 
matter,  but  never  recklessly,  and  there's 
a  reason  for  that — one  all  my  children 
know.  When  I  was  still  in  my  teens,  I 
worked  in  a  tango  parlor  where  they  had 
bingo  games.  One  day,  I  went  over  to 
another  parlor  to  wait  for  a  friend.  I 
started  gambling  with  a  few  cents,  then, 
when  I  lost,  figured  that,  with  a  few 
more,  I'd  recoup  my  losses.  I  got  in  deeper 
and  deeper  and  became  more  reckless. 
I  lost  all  my  twelve-dollar  pay.  Know- 
ing how  desperately  the  money  was 
needed  at  home,  I  was  too  ashamed  to  go 
and  face  my  mother.  I  walked  the  streets 
for  hours.  When  I  finally  went  home. 
Mother  didn't  give  me  the  back  of  her 
hand,  or  even  raise  her  voice.  If  only  she 
had,  it  would  have  been  easier  on  me. 
Instead,  tears  came  to  her  eyes  and  she 
said,  "You'll  never  know,  Billy  boy,  how 
much  I  was  counting  on  that  money — ^h.ow 
much  it  was  needed."  Then,  closing  the 
subject,  she  said,  "You'd  better  get  to 
bed,  you  must  be  sleepy."  I'll  never  for- 
get those  words.  I  prayed  to  God  to  for- 
give me,  and  later  said  to  my  mother,  "I'll 
never  do  anything  like  that  again,  I  swear 
it."  She  smiled  and  said,  "Then  the  twelve 
dollars  was  the  best  investment  you  ever 
made,  son." 
Even  more  than  in  good  times,  trouble 
'  made  me  realize  what  a  wonderful  power 
for  security,  courage  and  hope  it  is  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  battalion  of  your  own 
flesh-and-blood.  When  this  dawned  on 
me,  I  took  a  pledge  that,  Gk)d  willing,  the 
girl  I  married  and  I  would  have  a  big, 
lively,  all-together  family.  And  there's 
i  nothing  Sis  and  I  would  like  more,  for 
our  five  girls  and  four  boys,  than  the 
■  same  kind  of  family  for  each  of  them. 
Sis,  by  the  way,  came  to  want  a  big 
family  for  exactly  the  opposite  reason  I 
:  did.  She  had  only  one  brother  and  al- 
ways longed  for  more.  When  her  first- 
ly born,  Dianne,  was  placed  in  her  arms,  she 
'  sighed  and  said,  "Baby,  you  don't  know 
^  how  long  I  waited  for  you." 

11 'm    filling    these    background    details    to 

answer  the  letters  of  fans  who'd  like  to 

know  "how  the  Lennon  Sisters  got  to  be 

[that   way."     I  take   it   "that  way"   means 

their  musical  gift,  their  interest  in  other 

ithings  besides  a  career  on  the  stage,  and 

^itheir  strong  family  sense.     While  I  don't 

.  believe  parents  should  take  credit  for  the 

^  achievements  of  their  children,  I  feel  they 

'  can't  escape  some  responsibility  for  how 

the  twigs  are  bent.    For  good  or  bad,  they 

'  are  the  first  major  influence. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  all  my  brothers 
sang.  We  held  family  competitions  in 
singing.     Sometimes   for   the   best,   some- 


t'mes  for  the  worst.  It  was  usually  the 
consensus  that  Tom  was  worst  at  remem- 
bering the  words,  while  Jack  took  low- 
man  honors  in  the  singing.  Those  two 
still  get  together  and  compete  for  the 
title. 

An  interesting  coincidence  is  that,  from 
1929  to  1931,  as  a  boy  tenor,  I  sang  under 
my  father's  management,  just  as  the  girls 
do  now  with  me.  In  1929,  Brunswick 
Records  signed  me  to  a  contract.  It's 
funny  the  way  things  work  out.  In  1957, 
when  Brunswick  was  reactivated — after 
being  out  of  business  for  twenty-five 
years — the  Lennon  Sisters  were  the  first 
artists  to  be  signed. 

Between  1945  and  1950,  Pat,  Bob,  Ted 
and  I  formed  a  singing  quartet  called  "The 
Lennon  Brothers."  Pat  still  works  with 
me  in  rehearsing  the  girls.  At  the  time 
we  were  singing,  the  Lennon  Brothers 
were  supporting  twenty-four  children  in 
all.  It  was  evident  that  more  would  soon 
be  making  their  appearances  among  us. 
We  called  a  family  conference. 

The  issue  was  clearly  drawn:  Desire 
for  a  career,  as  against  the  long  absences 
from  our  wives  and  children.  We  put  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  our  families 
first.  So  we  quit  show  business  and  have 
never    had    any    regrets. 

Some  time  ago,  a  man  told  me  he  was 
having  trouble  keeping  his  three  kids  in 
line.  He  said,  "Children  nowadays  want 
the  sun,  moon  and  stars  on  a  silver  plat- 
ter. It's  gimme,  gimme,  gimme  all  the 
time — and  no  'please,'  either.  I  don't 
envy  you  with  nine  of  them."  What  could 
I  say?  I  felt  sincerely  sorry  for  him.  And 
for  his  kids.  They  had  lost  something 
very  wonderful  and  precious — the  sense 
of  pulling  together  and  sharing  the 
laughs,  tears  and  inspirations.  I  wish  I 
could  help  him,  but  I  don't  know  how. 

For  his  sake,  and  maybe  for  others  in 
his  spot,  I'm  hoping  that— no  matter  how 
far  into  space  mankind  goes — he  will  find 
his  way  back  to  the  old  warm  all-together 
family  life.  I  think  this  is  a  good  place 
to  say  that  I'm  proud  of  my  children.  Not 
just  the  four  who  have  become  famous 
as  "the  singing  Lennon  Sisters,"  though 
they've  had  to  face  more  temptations  than 
the  rest.  Dianne,  Peggy,  Kathy  and  Janet 
have  come  through  with  flying  colors. 
I've  never  heard  them  say,  "Gimme." 
They  don't  even  say,  "Please  Gimme." 
They've  never  asked  for  anything,  really. 

I  want  to  explain  this.  I  know  there 
will  be  some  who  will  say,  "These  Len- 
nons can't  be  normal,  not  asking  for  any- 
thing." My  children  are  the  most  normal 
kids  you  ever  saw.  There's  nothing 
stagey  about  the  girls.  They  play  ball, 
swim,  dance,  date,  and  sometimes  argue. 
Fame  hasn't  made  them  any  less  human 
than  their  brothers  or  sisters  or  cousins  or 
friends.  But  we  have  never  taught  them 
to  love  money  for  itself  or  to  make  an 
ideal  of  piling  up  wealth  on  earth.  The 
question  comes  up  then:  How  can  they 
learn  the  value  of  money  when  they  don't 
have  any  to  fool  around  with? 

I  never  said  the  girls  have  no  money  of 
their  own.  But  money,  to  them,  is  not  a 
thing  to  spend,  save,  play  around  with  or 
bow  down  to.  It's  something  to  buy  with, 
something  by  which  they  can  acquire  the 
essentials  of  good,  comfortable  and  decent 
living.  After  all,  it's  something  to  share 
with.  It  would  never  occur  to  the  girls 
that,  because  they  earn  more  singing,  they 
ought  to  spend  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
family.  If  they  need  something,  the  money 
is  there  for  them  to  buy  it.  Twenty  per- 
cent of  their  earnings  is  automatically 
saved    for    them.      I    pay    myself    a    small 


OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR 


EVERYBODY 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN        (Women's— Jon.  9) 


$500  FOR  YOUR  Child's  Picture  (All  Ages).  Hundreds  used 
yearly.  Send  one  small  picture.  Returnecl  with  report  and 
testimonials.  Print  child's,  parents'  name,  address  on  back. 
Spothte,  8344  Beverly-PL,  Hollywood,  California. 
BUY  WHOLESALEI  100,000  Nationally  Advertised  Product?. 
Appliances,  Cameras,  Sporting  Goods,  Housewares,  Watches, 
Typewriters,  Tools,  Clothing,  etc.  Discounts  to  80%.  Buy- 

Rite,  Box  258.  Hawthorne  56.  New  Jersey. ' 

BEAUTY  DEMONSTRATORS— TO  $5.00  hour  demonstrat- 
ing Famous  Hollywood  Cosmetics,  your  neighborhood.  For 
free  samples,  details,  write  Studio  Girl,  Dept.  1691C,  Glen- 
dale,  Cajifornja; 

HOMEWOfikERS:  ASSEMBLE  HANDLACED  Precut  moc- 
casins  and  handbags.  Good  earnings.  California  Handicrafts, 

Los_Angelesj46-^,^aljfornia; 

MRS.  SCHUTZ,  KENTUCKY,  Mrs.  Lewis,  New  York,  re- 
ceived  hundreds  of  dollars  for  their  children's  pictures.  See 

Spotlite  ad  above. 

HOMEWdRKERS  WANTED  PAINTING  Novelties.  No 
Selling.  Experience  unnecessary.  Noveltex  Industries,  20-A 

West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 

$500  FOR  YOUR  chiTd's  photo.  Rush  photo  for  approval.  Re- 
turned^d-j^hotos,  6087-YA  Sunset,  Hollywood  28,  California. 
$200.  MONTHLY  POSSIBLE,  SewingBabywearl  No  house 
selling^Free^information.  Send  name  to  Cuties,  Warsaw  1,  Ind. 
SEW  OUR  READY  cut  aprons  at  home,  spare  time.  Easy, 

profitable.  Hanky  Aprons,  Caldwell  3,  Ark. 

EARN  S'PARETIME  CASH  Mailing  Advertising  Literature. 

Glenway,  Box  6568,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio. 

EbUCATrONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

STENO-SECRETARIAL  TRAINING  for  employed  women. 
Qualified  secretaries  urgently  needed.  Prepare  at  home  for 
high-paying  secretarial  career.  Low  cost.  Training  includes 
Gregg  shorthand,  typing,  English,  personality  development, 
filing,  secretarial  accounting,  etc.  Get  free  book  today.  LaSalle 
Extension  University,  A  Correspondence   Institution,  Dept. 

SS334,^1 7  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  5,  III. 

COMPLETE  YOUR  HIGH  School  at  home  in  spare  time  with 
62-year-old  school.  Texts  furnished.  No  classes.  Diploma. 
Information    booklet   free.    American    School,    Dept.    XI 74, 

Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

FINISH  HIGH  SCHOOL  at  home,  spare  time.  No  classes. 
Diploma  awarded.  Write  for  Free  catalog.  Wayne  School, 

Catalog  HCH-58,  2527  Sheffield,  Chicago  14. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA  at  home.  Licensed  teachers. 
Approved  materials.  Southern  States  Academy,  Station  E-1, 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 

LEARN  WHILE  ASLEEPI  Exciting  details  free.  Sleep- 
Learning  Research  Association,  Box  24-PC,  Olympia,  Wash. 

BUSINESS  &  MONEY  MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 

GROW  MUSHROOMS.  WE  buy  mushrooms  and  pay  high 
prices.  Use  cellar,  shed  and  outdoors.  Spare,  full  time,  year 
round.  We  sell  100%  pure  Cultured  Mushroom  Spawn.  Free 
Book.  Mushrooms,  Dept.  320. — 2954  Admiral  Way,  Seattle, 

Washington^ 

COLORED  WOMEN— EARN  Extra  Money  with  Sweet 
Georgia    Brown    Cosmetics.   Free    Sample,    Write  Valmor, 

2451 -SA  Michigan,  Chicago  16. 

$3.00  HOUFiLY  POSSIBLE  assembling  pump  lamps  Spare 
Time.  Simple  Easy.  No  canvassing.  Write:  Ougor,  Caldwell  1, 

Arkansas. 

EARN  EXTRA  CASH  I  Prepare  Advertising  Postcards.  Lang- 
dons.  Box  41107PW,  Los  Angeles  41,  California. 


$200-$300  MONTHLY.  Mailing  literature.  Peavie,  POB  385, 

Tillicum  99,  Wash. 

lOANS  BY  MAIL 

BORROW  $50  TO  $500  for  any  purpose.  Employed  men  and 
women  over  25,  eligible.  Confidential — no  co-signers.  Up  to 
2  years  to  repay — low  monthly  payments.  Supervised  by 
Nebraska  Banking  Department.  Loan  application  sent  free  in 
plain  envelope.  Give  occupation.  American  Loan  Plan,  City 

National  Bank,  Dept.  WD-1,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska. 

BORROW  BY  Mail.  $100-$600.  Anywhere.  Air  Mail  Service. 
Postal  Finance,  200  Keeline  Building,  Dept.  963A,  Omaha  2, 
NBbr3.sk3 

FOREIGN  &   U.S.A.  JOB  LISTINGS 


JOBS— HIGH  PAY:USA,So.  America, The  Islands.  All  trades 
Many  companies  pay  fare.  Write  Dept.  71 B,  National  Em- 

ployment  Information,  1020  Broad,  Newark,  N.J. 

AMERICAN  OVERSEAS  JOBS.  High  Pay,  Men,  Women. 
Transportation  Paid.  Free  information.  Write:  Transworld, 

Dept.  10B,  200  West  34th  St.,  New  York  1. 

AGENTS  &  HELP  WANTED 

EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  selling  Advertising  Book  Matches. 
Free  sample  kit  furnished.  Matchcorp,  Dept.  WP-19,  Chicago 

32,  Illinois. 

60%PROFltCOSMETICS.  $25  day  up.  Hire  others.  Samples, 
details.  Studio  Girl-Holly_wood,  Glendale,  Calif.  Dept.  1691H. 

PERSONAL  si  MISCELLANEOUS 

POETRY-SHORT  STORY  Writers.  Publisher  seeks  manu- 
scripts international  edition.   International  Publishing,  6259 

Van  Nuys  Bl vd . ,  Van  Nuys,  Cal if^ 

FREE  WRITERS  CAtALOGUE  giving  manuscript  markets. 

Write,  Literary  Agent  Mead,^915  Broadway,  N.Y.  10. 

^STAMP  COLLECTING 

TERRIFIC  STAMP  BARGAIN!  Israel-lceland-Vatican  As- 
sortment—Plus Exotic  Triangle  Set— Also  Fabulous  British 
Colonial  Accumulation— Plus  Large  Stamp  Book— All  Four 
Offers  Free— Send   10c  To  Cover  Postage.   Empire  Stamp 

Corporation,  Dept.  PC,  Toronto,  Canada. 

MUSIC  &  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 


POEMS  WANTED  FOR  musical  setting.  Free  Examination. 
Five  Star  Music  Masters,  52  Beacon  Building.  Boston. 

OLD  COINS  &  MONEY  


WE  BUY  ALL  rare  American  coins.  Complete  catalogue  25c. 
Fairview,  Box  11T6-WC,  New  York  City  8. 


ni 


[$100-$500-MORE  I 
for  children's  photos,  all  ages,  if  se- 
lected for  advertising,  etc.  Hundreds 
used  weekly.  RUSH  1  small  photo  for 
approval.  Print  child's,  mother's  name, 
address  on  back.  Returned  promptly. 
ADVERTISERS  PHOTOS  FREE  service. 
6000-HA  Su;iset,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 
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4636 

12-20 

40 


IVew  Patterns 
for  Yoo 


4636 — Ever-popular  shirtdress  with  tucked  bod- 
ice,  slim  skirt,  handy  hip  pockets.  Printed  Pattern 
in  Misses'  Sizes  12-20;  40.  Size  16  takes  3%  yards 
35-inch  fabric.  State  size.  35^ 

9253 — Buttoned  bodice  with  neat  lapels  above 
gracefully   flared   skirt.   Printed   Pattern   in   Half 

Sizes  121/2-241/2.  Size  16 1/2  takes  4%  yards  35-inch 
fabric.  State  size.  35«* 


4752 — Mix-malchers  for  the  mother-to-be.  Two 
tops  to  wear  with  cut-out  skirt.  Printed  Pattern 
in  Misses'  Maternity  Sizes  12-20.  Size  16  shirt  top 
takes  2'/2  yards  35-inch  fabric;  %  yard  contrast; 
scoop   style,   2%    yards;    skirt,   2.   State   size.   35«^ 


9253 

12'/2-24V2 


9331 

SIZES 

S-10-12 

M-14-16 

1-18-20 


9331 — Coverall  apron  to  make  for  yourself  or 
for  a  quick  gift.  Printed  Pattern  in  Sizes  Small 
(10-12)  ;  Medium  (14-16)  ;  Large  (18-20) .  Medium 
Size  takes  2%  yards  35-inch  fabric.  State  size.  354 
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Send  thirty-five  cents  (in  coin)  for  each  pattern  to:  TV  Radio  Mirror,  Pattern  Depart- 
ment, P.  O.  Box  137,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  New  York.  Add  ten  cents  for 
each  pattern  if  you  wish  first-class  mailing.  Be  sure  to  specify  pattern   number  and  size. 


salary  for  managing  their  affairs, 
have  had  myself  heavily  insured  so  that 
all  the  family  will  be  protected  in  the 
event  anything  happens  to  me.  Then, 
whatever  Sis  or  I  feel  is  a  legitimate  ex- 
penditure, we  authorize.  In  most  cases 
we  have  to  suggest  shopping  ideas  to  the 
girls.    Their  tastes  are  modest. 


f 


I've  been  talking  about  their  money. 
People  must  be  wondering  just  how  much 
money  I'm  talking  about.  Well,  last  year 
the  girls  grossed  $100,000  and  paid  better 
than  $40,000  of  it  to  the  Government  in 
taxes.  We've  certainly  come  to  "the  fat 
years."  But  the  older  girls,  DeDe,  Peggy 
and  Kathy,  can  still  remember  the  lean 
years — not  so  long  ago,  either — -when  $2.95 
for  a  skirt  seemed  a  lot  to  spend.  Nowa- 
days, when  Sis  gets  after  them  to  buy 
some  nice  new  outfits,  they  still  have  a 
tendency  to  look  solemn  and  ask,  "Isn't 
the  price  too  high?" 

They  are  far  more  easygoing  with 
money  when  it  comes  to  buying  gifts  for 
others.  This  is  especially  true  around 
Christmas-time.  They  will  spend  long 
hours  shopping  for  just  the  right  thing 
for  their  mother  or  a  tiny  knitted  suit  for 
the  baby,  Joey.  Having  money  hasn't 
affected  their  simple  tastes,  either.  The 
one  great  blessing  it  has  brought  is  free- 
dom from  financial  pressure — but  this  is 
more  for  Sis  and  me,  because  we  spared 
the  children  from  as  much  worry  as  we 
could,  when  things  were  a  bit  tough.  In 
the  years  when  Santa  Claus  was  feeling 
the  pinch,  we  stil)  always  managed  to  give 
at  least  one  gift  apiece  to  the  youngsters, 
and  always  had  a  tree  for  the  girls  to 
decorate  on  Christmas  Eve  and  a  ham 
dinner   with  all  the   trimmings. 

What  did  we  tell  the  girls  when  Santa 
didn't  bring  the  bicycle  or  the  doll  that 
was  wanted?  "Santa  Claus  didn't  have 
enough  to  go  around  this  year,"  we  ex- 
plained, "and  you  know  he  has  to  take 
care  of  poor  and  sick  children  first."  They 
always  accepted  this  and  never  questioned 
it. 

We  have  always  lived  amonE;  people  of 
different  races  and  creeds.  We  Lennons 
have  grown  up  believing  not  just  in  tol'j 
erance  but  in  equality.  We  taught  thaf 
to  our  children.  As  for  the  Lennon  Sis- 
ters— prejudice  simply  does  not  exist  in 
their  personal  world.  They  understand 
that,  if  you  start  by  loving  your  own  fam- 
ily, you'll  end  by  loving  God's  great 
family — all  men  and  women  of  good  will. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  present  Christ- 
mas season.  Sis,  some  time  ago,  tried  to 
pump  the  girls  on  what  they  would  most 
like  for  Christmas.  They  looked  at  each 
other  with  a  conspiratorial  twinkle  in 
their  eyes.  Finally,  DeDe  spoke  up.  "For 
ourselves,  any  little  thing  you  and  Daddy 
want  to  get  will  be  swell.  What  we  rpallv 
want  is  something  we've  talked  about 
many  times.  This  Christmas  we  want  it 
decided  on  and  the  money  set  aside."       j 

"What's  that?"  asked  Sis,  smiling  beJ£ 
cause   she   already  knew   the   answer. 

"We  want  money  put  away  for  the  boys 
to  go  to  college." 

"Just  the  boys?"  Sis  teased. 

"Well,  no,"  Peggy  put  in.  "First  the 
boys,  because  they'll  be  heads  of  families 
someday.  They'll  need  professions  the 
most.  But,  if  any  of  the  girls  wants  col- 
lege— ^why,  of  course,  there  should  be 
money  for  them  to  go  also." 

That's  the  biggest  Christmas  present  my 
girls  ever  asked  for.  I  could  go  further 
and  say  it's  about  the  only  one  they  ever 
asked  for.    And  it  was  not  for  themselves. 

Good  will?  Christmas  spirit?  I  think 
it's  this  simple,  outgoing  and  sharing  sort 
of  love  the  Lennon  sisters  try  to  project 
in  their  songs  all  the  year  'round. 


What's  New  On  The  East  Coast 


(Continued  from  page  13) 


Quick  study  for  Jim  Garner  is  card- 
boo  rd    copy    of    his    Maverick    self. 


Carol,"  featuring  Ernie  Ford  singing 
hymns.  The  most  handsome  of  the  season's 
albums  is  Victor's  "Christmas  with  Grand- 
ma Moses."  Music  is  by  TV's  Skitch  Hen- 
derson, with  personal  reminiscences  by 
the  artist  herself. . . .  Perry  Como's  newest, 
"When  You  Come  to  the  End  of  the  Day" 
(Victor),  contains  songs  of  devotion  and 
contentment.  .  .  .  The  most  beautiful,  in- 
spired singing  of  any  age  is  contained  in 
Victor's  "Deep  River"  with  The  Robert 
Shaw  Chorale.  These  sounds  are  breath- 
taking. .  .  .  For  your  kiddie-kats,  there 
are  some  fine  new  things:  ABC's  Alene 
Dalton's  albimi,  "Fairy  Tales  Told  by 
The  Story  Princess"  (Cadence).  Victor's 
"Mother  Goose  for  the  Swing  Set,"  nurs- 
ery rhymes  not  bopped-up  but  tuneful 
and  rhythmic.  Just  as  creative  is  Vic's 
"Majors  for  Minors,"  in  which  duo- 
pianists  Arthur  Whittemore  and  Jack 
Lowe  introduce  youngsters  to  classical 
music. 

Quick  Ones :  Hugh  O'Brian  due  in  N.Y.C. 
this  month  but  then  keeps  moving  east- 
ward imtil  he  gets  to  London.  .  .  .  Dorothy 
Collins  a  little  worried  about  what  hus- 
band Raymond  Scott  may  give  her  for 
Christmas.  "Raymond  loves  timepieces.  I 
have  clocks  to  look  at  and  watches  to 
wear,  pin  to  my  dress  and  drop  in  boiling 
water.  I've  already  got  more  time  than 
anyone  else  in  New  York."  .  .  .  Barry 
Kaye,  Pittsbiurgh  deejay,  almost  com- 
pleted his  first  novel.  .  .  .  Name  withheld 
but  story  too  amusing  to  withhold:  Ex- 
wife  of  a  TV  emcee  explained  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  divorce.  Seemed  she  had 
married  the  star  when  she  was  seventeen 
and  then  an  inch  shorter  than  he,  but  she 
hadn't  stopped  growing.  Three  years  later, 
she  was  two  inches  taller  than  he  and  it 
hurt  his  ego  terribly.  .  .  .  Edward  G. 
Robinson  made  his  TV  debut  this  season. 
Jimmy  Stewart  has  agreed  to  guest  on 
the  Gobel  show  on  January  13,  but  Gary 
Cooper  continues  to  hold  out,  as  he  him- 
self admits,  for  love  of  money.  .  .  .  Van 
Heflin  is  set  to  portray  the  father  in  "Ah, 


Wilderness!",  the  first  ninety-minute 
Eugene  O'Neill  play  slated  for  television. 
Date:  April  28.  ...  A  couple  more  years 
and  you'll  have  no  more  tube  problems 
with  your  receiver.  Industry  thinks  tran- 
sistors will  replace  all  vacuvmn  tubes. 

Chat  with  Pat:  Young  Mr.  Boone  works 
on  Christmas  day  and  notes,  "It's  hap- 
pened before,  but  I've  always  been  lucky. 
I've  never  had  to  be  away  from  home." 
Pat  and  wife  Shirley  go  all  out  for  holi- 
days. "Christmas  is  a  ball,  but  I  have  the 
same  painful  problem  every  husband  has 
— what  to  buy  my  wife?  I've  been  buy- 
ing her  clothes  for  years  and  haven't  yet 
run  into  any  trouble — although  she  ob- 
jected to  a  bear  I  bought  the  children 
last  year "  It  was  a  bear-sized  stuffed 
bear.  "Cost  me  seventy-five  dollars  and  I 
was  intrigued  by  it.  He  was  on  wheels  and 
kind  of  growled  as  you  pushed  him  along. 
Well,  I  liked  fuzzy  animals  as  a  child,  and 
I  wanted  to  create  for  my  kids  the  wonder- 
ful, exciting  kind  of  Christmas  you  dream 
about  and  remember.  Shirley  said  they 
wouldn't  like  the  bear.  She  was  right.  The 
only  one  who  pushes  it  around  is  me." 
Pat  discussed  TV  plans  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season.  "We  want  to  keep  the  show 
simple,  and  I'll  do  some  shows  by  my- 
self." He  spoke  of  his  happiness  and  bless- 
ings, then  admitted  there  was  only  one 
thing  missing.  "I  still  want  a  boy.  I've 
got  four  daughters  I  love,  but  each  time 
I've  kind  of  hoped  it  might  be  a  son.  I 
don't  know,  but  maybe  Shirley  and  I  will 
try  once  more.  If  the  fifth  is  a  girl  again, 
I  think  we'll  adopt  a  boy  or  two.  I've 
thought  of  it.  They  will  be  from  some 
other  country  and  of  some  other  race. 
They  will  be  boys  who  haven't  the  oppor- 
tunity that  American  children  have." 

Winding  It  Up:  About  Christmas,  Bob 
Cimimings  says,  "It's  the  time  of  the  year 
when  you  can  do  without  mistletoe  but 
you  certainly  need  the  berries."  .  .  .  and, 
from  cynical  Henry  Morgan,  "A  hen- 
pecked husband  is  one  who  wears  his 
Christmas  ties." 


Quiet    study    of    Ol'    Em     Ford    finds 
him  contemplative  as  a  "Star  Carol." 


Here's  the  answer  to  your 
ever-recurring     question: 

What 

shall  I  serve 
for  dinner  tonight? 

Ju3t  think  of  it — no  more  dinner-time  worries  ! 
With  the  help  of  Demetria  Taylor's  new  meat 
cook  book  you  can  add  excitement  and  glamor 
to  all  your  dinners. 

Now  there  is  no  need  to  serve  your  family  the 
same  old  humdrum  dinners  night  after  night. 
Now  there  are  new  and  better  ways  to  prepare 
meat.  Now  there  are  endless  ways  to  add  vari- 
ety and  excitement  to  all  your  meat  dishes. 

Don't  you  be  satisfied  with  old-fashioned  meth- 
ods of  preparing  beef,  lamb,  pork  and  veal.  To- 
day's new  methods  open  up  a  whole  new  world 
of  taste-tantalizing  dishes  that  will  amaze  your 
family  and  friends. 

Here  for  the  beginner,  as  well  as  the  expert,  is 
a  cook  book  on  meat  dishes  exclusively.  You 
can  buy  today's  best  l)argain  at  the  meat  counter 
and  then  find  a  new  and  interesting  way  to 
serve  it. 


'"'-Ot, 


Only   $1.00 

The  price  of  this  excit- 
ing new  cook  book  is 
only  $1.00  in  the  paper- 
bound  edition  and  only 
$2.50  in  the  hardbound 
edition.  Get  your 
copy  of  this  remark- 
able book  today  and 
add  sparkle  to  all  your 
dinners. 


AT  ALL   BOOKSTORES— 
OR   MAIL   THIS   COUPON    NOW 

Bartholomew   House,    Inc.,    Dept.   WG-159 
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(Continued  from  page  30) 
"Not  exactly,  sir,"  he  drawled.  "I  got  some 
sponsors    on    here,    and    they    ship    their 
products  out  to  the  house.  We  got  us  a 
general  store  out  there." 

A  few  years  ago,  after  a  visit,  Jimmy 
Dean  complained,  "New  York's  just  too 
fast  a  town  for  me.  The  way  they  run 
around  here  just  ain't  my  dish  of  side 
meat."  But,  now  that  he's  been  set  down 
in  the  midst  of  its  hassle,  he  has  certainly 
proved  he  can  take  care  of  himself. 

Critics  are  comparing  him  with  a  young 
Bing  Crosby  or  Will  Rogers.  The  air  audi- 
ence expresses  its  opinion  with  ratings. 
And  the  slickest  of  city  slickers  are  show- 
ing their  delight  with  his  homespun  wit 
by  inviting  him  to  appear  on  some  of  the 
fastest-paced  panel  shows.  Having  brought 
the  country  boy  out  of  the  country,  no 
one  wants  to  take  the  country  out  of  the 
boy. 

Jimmy,  too,  values  that  background  and 
counts  a  poverty-stricken  childhood  among 
his  assets.  "It  made  me  git  up  and  git 
going  to  see  if  I  could  amount  to  some- 
thing." 

1  he  "get  going"  started  early.  Born 
Augvist  10,  1928,  on  a  farm,  he  grew  up  in 
Plainview,  Texas.  Mrs.  Ruth  Dean,  left 
alone  to  care  for  Jimmy  and  his  brother 
Don  who  is  two  years  younger,  paid  $8.50- 
a-month  rent  for  their  little  house.  She 
earned  the  money  cutting  the  neighbors' 
hair.  She  didn't  have  a  regular  barber 
shop  nor  barber  chair.  She  just  sat  folks 
down  in  the  parlor.  The  little  ones  she 
propped  up  on  books;  the  tall  ones  she 
told  to  scrounge  down  a  little. 

Jimmy  and  Don  helped  out  as  best  they 
could.  Jimmy  recalls,  "I've  chopped  cotton 
and  picked  cotton  emd  cleaned  out  hen- 
houses. Anything  that  would  make  a 
buck."  Always  tall,  he  was  also  shy.  The 
prettiest  girl  in  school  wounded  his  pride 
by  laughing  at  the  bib  overalls  he  always 
wore.  He  had  some  hand-me-down  clothes 
for  Sunday,  but  his  big  dream  was  for  a 
store-bought   suit   with   extra   pants. 

Skimpy  though  their  finances  were,  they 
had  fun.  He  made  the  most  of  his  rich 
heritage  of  the  big  outdoors,  horses  and 
hunting.  He  handles  a  horse  like  a  rodeo 
rider.  When,  in  later  years,  Jimmy  was 
offered  early-morning  programs  he  took 
them  in  stride,  saying,  "We  used  to  get 
up  before  dawn  to  milk  cows,  and  I  never 
got  over  the  habit." 

He  likes  to  tell,  too,  of  their  jack- 
rabbit  hunts.  "Two  of  us  would  sit  on  the 
fenders  of  this  old  pick-up  truck.  Another 
fellow  would  drive  and  whoop  away,  right 
across  the  plains,  chasin' down  jack  rabbits, 
poppin'  them  off  with  our  old  twelve- 
gauge  shotguns." 

Jimmy  and  his  mother  have  always  been 
close.  He  says,  "She's  real,  down-to-earth 
people."  He  respects  her  judgment.  Speak- 
ing of  a  certain  business  transaction  in 
which  he  felt  he  was  cheated,  he  re- 
marked, "That  guy  sure  took  me  in,  but 
my  mother  was  onto  him,  right  from  the 
start.  My  mother  judges  people  like  she 
judges  horses.  She  said,  'He's  to  smooth 
emd  he  shows  too  much  of  the  white  of  his 
eyes.  Son,  you  watch  out  for  that  man.'  " 

Ruth    Dean    also    introduced    Jimmy    to 

music.    That    old    mail-order    ad,    "They 

laughed  when  I  sat  down  at  the  piano," 

was  no  gag  in  the  Dean  home.  Ruth  Dean 

bought  the  book  of  instructions  and,  after 

she  had  taught  herself  to  play,  she  taught 

Jimmy  and  Don. 

^        Music    was    the    magnet    that    brought 

*    everyone    to    their    house.    "We    used    to 

1     sing  with  the  McCarty  kids  and  the  Gar- 

retts,"   Jimmy   recalls.   "Mom   would   play 

all   the   old    church   songs   and    it   was   a 
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matter  of  everybody  grab  a  part  and  go." 

Their  other  favorite  place  to  sing  was 
the  long,  empty  corridor  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  building.  "We'd  run  in  there 
after  the  movie  on  Saturday  afternoons  and 
we'd  sure  cut  loose.  The  acoustics  were 
great.    We'd   get   echoes   and   everything." 

Jimmy  quit  Plainview  high  school  when 
he  was  fifteen.  He  still  regrets  it.  "I  wish 
I  could  have  gone  to  college.  I  could  use 
it  now."  Instead,  he  dug  irrigation  ditches, 
worked  as  a  merchant-marine  oiler,  then 
joined  the  Air  Force  in  1946,  taking  his 
basic  at  San  Antonio  and  radio  training 
at  Scott  Field,  Illinois.  He  was  assigned 
to  Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  near  Washing- 
ton. 

For  the  most  part,  the  Air  Force  and 
Jimmy  got  along  fine.  "Except,"  says 
Jimmy,  "for  one  mess  sergeant  and  one 
shavetail  lieutenant."  Speaking  of  the 
sergeant,  he  says,  "You  know  those  stain- 
less steel  trays  they  gave  you  to  eat  off? 
Well,  we'd  just  stacked  them  up  all  neat 
and  tidy  in  their  racks  when  this  guy  came 
along,  and  I  swear  he  pretended  to  find 
some  grease  on  one.  So  he  tipped  them 
all  over  on  the  floor  and  made  us  wash 
them  over.  I  wouldn't  have  minded  so 
much  if  he'd  just  made  us  wash  them,  but 
it  was  picking  them  up  from  the  floor  that 
galled  me.  I  sure  wanted  to  scatter  his 
eye-teeth,  but  he  was  too  little  to  hit." 

The  lieutenant  and  Jimmy  tangled  at 
Scott  Field.  "We'd  just  gotten  ready  to 
close  up  the  radio  shop  for  the  day," 
Jimmy  recalls,  "and  I  was  up  on  a  bench, 
giving  a  show,  singing  for  all  I  was  worth. 
You  know  how  it  is  when  you  feel  a  crowd 
change,  hke  they're  trying  to  warn   you. 


1 

y  was^  I 
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Well,  I  looked  around,  and  there  was  this 
lieutenant  and,  even  though  I'd  seen  him, 
I  still  jumped  a  foot  when  he  yelled  at 
me.  I  painted  the  orderly  room  for  that 
one." 

1  he  lieutenant  and  Jimmy  played  a  re- 
turn engagement  in  the  Caribbean,  and 
that  time  the  honors  went  to  Jimmy. 
"Honest,  if  you  found  something  like  this 
in  a  script,  everybody  would  think  it  was 
so  corny  you'd  have  to  throw  it  out.  But  it 
was  my  first  trip  out  of  the  country.  I  was 
a  civilian  by  then,  and  when  I  came  onto 
this  base  to  entertain,  the  brigadier 
couldn't  do  enough  for  me.  He  said  if  there 
was  anything  I  wanted,  or  anything  that 
bothered  me,  just  let  him  know. 

"So  I  went  swimming  in  the  officers' 
swimming  pool.  I  dived  in,  and  when  I 
came  up  and  pulled  over  to  the  side,  there 
I  was  face  to  face  with  this  guy.  Later, 
I  found  out  he'd  made  captain.  We  looked 
at  each  other  for  the  longest  time,  then 
I  just  said,  'Hello,'  just  using  the  nick- 
name we'd  all  given  him.  Not  'sir,'  nor 
'lieutenant'  nor  'captain.'  Not  even  his  own 
name.  Just  his  nickname.  It  sure  amused 
me  to  think  what  could  have  happened 
had  I  gone  to  the  brigadier  and  said, 
'General,  there's  a  little  ole'  shavetail 
captain  over  here  that's  giving  me 
trouble.' " 

Jimmy's  first  pay  for  singing  and  play- 
ing piano  and  accordion  was  earned  while 
he  was  still  in  the  Air  Force.  "I  got  into 


this  little  joint  near  the  base.  My  pay 
five  dollars  a  night  and  tips."  He  made 
up  a  little  combo,  with  Marvin  Carroll 
playing  steel  guitar  and  Herbie  Jones 
playing  rhythm  guitar  and  banjo.  It  was 
held  intact  until  Jimmy's  move  to  New 
York.  Carroll  dropped  out,  but  Jones  ii 
still  with  Jimmy  on  the  progrsim. 

The  grim  days,  after  Jimmy  received' 
his  honorable  discharge  in  1949  and  tried 
to  make  it  in  music,  remain  sharp  in  their 
memory.  With  the  promise  of  "a  good 
booking"  in  Philadelphia,  Jimmy  beefed 
up  the  band  with  two  extra  members, 
Herbie  left  his  job  with  the  fire  de- 
partment at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  and 
they  set  out.  With  the  old  car  filled  by 
the  instruments,  two  of  the  boys  had  to 
hitch-hike. 

They  regrouped  at  the  Greyhound  bus 
terminal,  only  to  discover  the  job  did  not 
exist.  Neither  did  their  funds.  "We  were 
stranded  and  broke,"  Herbie  recalls. 
"Jimmy  swapped  his  wrist  watch  for  a 
couple  of  hotel  rooms  and  his  leather 
jacket  for  twenty  hamburgers.  I  got  rid 
of  my  coat  and  that  paid  for  gas  to  get 
us  home  to  Washington.  Next  morning, 
we  were  hungry  again  and  all  we  had  left 
to  trade  was  an  alarm  clock.  That  got  us 
two  lemon  meringue  pies.  They  tasted 
pretty  good,  too." 

It  was  back  to  the  joints  for  them,  and 
Jimmy  hated  it.  As  he  later  remarked,  "It 
was  one  heck  of  a  life.  Just  the  smell  of 
those  places  ...  I  worked  every  joint 
in  town.  I  never  did  appreciate  the  fact 
that  I  went  along  with  a  bottle  of  beer." 

Hate  it  though  he  might,  Jimmy  Dean  is 
a  man  with  an  urge  to  improve  any  situa- 
tion. They  found  a  spot  and,  as  Herbie 
says,  "We  built  it  up.  We  were  there 
eighteen  months.  That's  where  we  both 
met  our  wives." 

Sue  Wittauer  was  a  student  at  George 
Washington  University  when  a  friend  of 
Jimmy's,  a  young  man  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware,  brought  her  to  the  club 
to  hear  the  combo.  Jimmy  took  one  look 
at  tall,  lovely  Sue,  backed  his  friend  into 
a  corner  and  asked,  "Are  you  two  going 
steady?"  When  the  ifriend  said  no,  Jimmy 
demanded,  "Then  give  me  her  telephone 
number." 

When  he  called  to  ask  for  a  date.  Sue 
was  willing,  but  the  fates  were  not.  An 
extra  booking  came  up  so  suddenly  that 
Jimmy  didn't  even  have  time  to  phone 
her.  It  was  six  months  before  he  got  nerve 
enough  to  call  her  again.  Sue's  under- 
standing acceptance  of  the  situation  in- 
creased Jimmy's  interest  in  her.  "You'd 
have  thought  she'd  have  chewed  my  ear 
off,  the  way  I  treated  her,  but  she  was  just 
as   sweet   as   she    could   be." 

Soon  Jimmy  was  in  love  and  worrying 
whether  Sue  loved  him,  too.  He  tried  to 
keep  it  to  himself,  but  one  evening,  when 
double-dating  with  another  couple,  it  just 
burst  out.  They  were  driving  down  the 
highway,  Jimmy  and  Sue  in  the  back  seat, 
when  he  said,  "Will  you  marry  me?" 

When  Sue,  too  surprised  to  dissemble, 
gasped,  "Yes,"  it  was  Jimmy's  turn  to  be 
startled.  "You  will?"  he  said  unbelieving- 
ly. "Then  tell  me  another  thing  ...  do 
you  love  me?" 

Recalling  it,  he  says,  "Now  wasn't  that 
a  heck  of  a  place  to  find  out?  You'd  have 
thought  I'd  at  least  have  had  sense  enough 
to  wait  till  I  got  her  home  and  could  ask 
her  all  alone.  There  I  was,  just  dying  to 
tell  her  how  crazy  I  was  about  her,  but 
this  other  couple  was  listening  and  I  didn't 
know  what  to  say  next." 

They  were  married  July  11,  1950,  at  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Tacoma  Park, 
Maryland.    Herbie    Jones    was    an    usher. 
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Two  months  later,  Herbie  returned  the 
compliment  and  asked  Jimmy  to  usher  for 
him  when  he  married  Annabelle  Sweeney, 
a  Washington  girl  of  Irish  ancestry  whom 
everyone  calls  "Ginger." 

Jimmy  had  worked  a  stint  which  he 
now  thinks  of  as  "twenty-six  hours  a  day," 
to  buy  furniture  for  an  apartment,  but 
they  hadn't  much  more  than  moved  into  it 
when  both  Sue  and  Jimmy  realized  that 
filing-cabinet  living  won't  do  for  a  Texan 
whose  long  stride  was  learned  while 
roaming  the  plains. 

Again,  both  Jimmy  and  Sue  worked  and 
scrimped  to  make  a  down  payment  on  a 
house.  "I  really  found  out  what  kind  of  a 
girl  I  married,"  says  Jimmy.  "She  even 
went  without  lipstick  to  get  that  money  in 
the  bank."  A  similar  situation  existed 
at  the  Jones  household.  Both  families 
reached  their  goal  and  bought  homes  just 
a  few  blocks  apart  at  Arlington. 

1 1  was  radio  and  television  work  which 
turned  the  tide  toward  prosperity.  Head- 
ing the  trio,  Jimmy  not  only  played  and 
sang  well,  he  talked  well,  particularly  in 
defense  of  country  music.  He'd  say,  for 
instance,  "It's  the  real  grass-roots  music  of 
the  United  States.  Early  settlers  didn't 
start  with  symphony  orchestras  in  this 
country.  Somebodly  had  a  fiddle  and  some- 
body else  had  a  banjo — that's  how  country 
music  began." 

He  got  a  chance  to  say  it  to  the  whole 
United  States  when  Town  And  Country 
Jamboree,  the  show  he  worked  in  at  a 
Washington  station,  became  the  CBS-TV 
morning  opener.  This  was  a  trouble  spot 


and  Jimmy  knew  it.  CBS  had  tried  every- 
thing in  those  hours,  but  NBC's  Dave 
Garroway  on  Today  had  long  clobbered 
them  m  ratings.  When  Jimmy  held  his  own 
and  then  forged  ahead,  the  success  paved 
the  way  for  evening  programs  and  his 
present  five-a-week  afternoon  program. 
The  Jimmy  Dean  Show. 

When  making  the  move,  the  Deans — 
Jimmy,  Sue,  their  daughter  Constance, 
who  is  four,  and  son  Garry,  who  is  seven — 
have  settled  down  on  a  two-acre  estate 
near  Greenwich,  Connecticut.  The  Jones 
family  moved  to  Stamford,  close  by.  It  is 
an  ideal  spot  for  them  because  there  is 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  outdoor  sports. 
Herbie  plays  golf,  they  all  swim  and  water 
ski. 

One  of  Jimmy's  most  cherished  posses- 
sions is  his  boat,  a  sixteen -foot  Borum 
runabout  with  a  Mark  78  Mercury  out- 
board motor,  so  powerful  that  it  can  pull 
a  string  of  three  or  four  skiers.  In  winter, 
hunting  takes  the  place  of  water  skiing. 
But  the  favorite  recreation  for  Jimmy  and 
his  family  and  friends  continues  to  be  the 
typical  country  one  of  "just  visiting." 

"And,  man,  when  they  all  start  funnin' 
and  yarnin',  that's  the  most,"  says  Herbie 
Jones  with  appreciation.  "Now,  Jimmy 
and  I  got  a  plan  for  a  party  that  we  ain't 
never  yet  been  able  to  manage,  but  maybe 
someday  we  can.  We  aim  to  get  Tex 
Ritter,  Ferlin  Husky,  Gran 'pa  Jones  and 
Hank  Thompson  together.  Along  with 
Jimmy,  they're  the  best-talkin'  men  I 
know.  Mjm,  if  they  ever  started,  I'd  just 
sit  back  and  listen,  and  I  wouldn't  care  if 
any  of  us  ever  got  back  on  the  air." 
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(Continued  from  page  22) 
this  life  but  learn.  I  would  make  any  per- 
sonal sacrifice  to  make  good.  I  don't  say 
I  think  I  will  or  I've  got  to.  I  will.  I  want 
the  Academy  Award  and  the  Tony  and 
the  Emmy.  I  will  be  a  singer,  actor,  musi- 
cal-comedy writer  and  a  serious  com- 
poser. 

"It's  my  ambition  to  succeed  at  what- 
ever I  choose.  If  it  means  working  until 
five  in  the  morning  and  then  getting  up  at 
six  to  get  to  the  next  town  to  appear  on 
a  deejay  show,  I  do  it.  But,  outside  of  a 
call  from  my  family  or  my  close  friends, 
I  wouldn't  get  up  at  five  except  for  my 
career.  I  won't  touch  liquor,  because  I 
want  my  head  clear  at  all  times  so  I  can 
think  and  do  my  best.  By  the  time  I'm 
thirty,  I  want  to  be  rich  enough  to  re- 
tire— not  that  I  would  retire." 

Bobby  was  twenty-one  last  May  four- 
teenth. Average-looking,  he  stands  five- 
nine-and-a-half.  His  eyes  and  hair  are 
brown.  He's  a  bug  for  sweaters  and  jewel- 
ry. "I've  got  about  twenty  sweaters  and 
I'm  nuts  for  diamonds.  Now  I  own  a  dia- 
mond ring.  It's  just  a  chip  diamond,  but 
it's  a  luxury  I'm  very  unaccustomed  to." 

He  was  bom  in  New  York  and  spent  the 
first  seventeen  years  of  his  life  in  a  Bronx 
slum,  where  the  kids  wore  cast-off  clothes 
and  got  their  kicks  bowling  over  ashcans 
and  spreading  garbage  over  the  streets. 
"There  was  a  rough  element.  Some  of  the 
boys  are  doing  time  in  local  and  federal 
penal  institutions,  but  a  small  percentage. 
Most  were  basically  good,  but  victims  of 
poverty.  I  was  the  lucky  one.  As  poor 
as  we  were,  that's  how  rich  we  were  in 
love.  And  oiurs  was  an  educated  family. 
Those  two  things  gave  me  an  advantage 
over  the  other  kids.  But  this  advantage 
also  made  me  an  outsider." 

Bobby  is  the  younger  of  two  children. 
His  sister  Nina  is  married  and  has  three 
children.  Bobby's  mother,  of  early  Ameri- 


can stock,  had  been  a  singer  in  vaudeville 
and  then  a  schoolteacher  until  she  mar- 
ried. His  father,  of  Italian  extraction,  died 
five  months  before  Bobby  was  bom. 
"Mom  has  been  both  father  and  mother 
to  me.  She  is  gifted  with  one  of  the  great- 
est virtues  in  the  world,  understanding. 

"I  never  remember  being  hit  at  home, 
because  I  never  was.  I  remember  being 
scolded  twice.  I  was  about  six  years  old 
when  I  smashed  six  dozen  eggs.  I  just 
let  them  roll  off  the  kitchen  table  one  at  a 
time  and  burst  on  the  floor  It's  a  funny 
picture  to  remember,  but  we  were  so  poor 
and  eggs  were  our  chief  nourishment. 
And  the  other  scolding  came  on  the  day 
Mom  saw  me  hanging  by  the  knees,  like 
a  monkey,  from  a  fire-escape  eight  floors 
above  the  ground." 

As  far  back  as  he  can  remember,  he  was 
always  at  odds  with  children  his  own  age. 
They  didn't  like  his  grades,  for  he  was  the 
most  brilliant  student  in  school.  He  did 
his  last  six  years  of  elementary  school  in 
four  and  won  a  medal.  "They  called  me 
a  genius  in  the  neighborhood,  which 
didn't  make  me  liked.  Most  of  the  time, 
I  hung  around  with  kids  a  couple  of  years 
older.  They  at  least  tolerated  me.  They 
used  to  think  I  was  pretty  funny  and  they 
liked  to  have  me  around  to  make  them 
laugh. 

"On  the  other  hand,  I  didn't  mind  being 
alone  with  books.  I  like  books.  Mom 
understood  my  problem,  but  she  didn't 
baby  me."  He  pauses,  then  says  suddenly, 
"I'm  not  a  mother's  boy.  She's  not  that 
kind  of  mother.  Mom  would  let  me  go 
ahead  with  anything  I  wanted  to  try,  and 
she's  been  there  when  I  was  knocked 
down.  But  that's  all.  I  always  picked 
myself  up." 

Kobby  was  knocked  over  for  the  first 
time  when  he  entered  the  Bronx  High 
School  of  Science.  Its  students  are  Ae 
cream  of  the  entire  New  York  area,  and 
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many  go  on  to  be  doctors,  nuclear  physi- 
cists, engineers.  "That's  where  I  learned 
that  I  was  nowhere  near  being  a  genius," 
says  Bobby.  "I  met  guys  whose  I.Q.s  be- 
gan at  180.  They  pulled  grades  in  the 
high  nineties  and  mine  were  in  the 
eighties. 

"So  there  I  was  again.  I  never  felt  that  I 
belonged  in  my  neighborhood,  and  I 
found  that  I  didn't  belong  with  intellec- 
tuals. But  it  turned  out  to  be  the  most 
advantageous  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
me,  being  caught  in  the  middle.  I  covild 
see  both  sides  of  the  story,  as  Mom  had 
always  taught  me  to  do,  and  judge  both 
ends.  And  I  learned  the  distasteful  side 
of  being  too  book-wise.  Socially,  you 
don't  know  people  or  life  through  books. 
You  learn  by  living  and  doing.  To  me, 
the  greatest  art-form  is  observation." 

It  was  in  high  school  that  Bobby  took 
an  unobtrusive  step  toward  show  busi- 
ness. He  worked  after  school  for  three 
months  to  buy  himself  a  secondhand  set 
of  drums.  He  organized  a  dance  band 
and  got  weekend  jobs.  He  spent  three 
simimers  in  the  borscht  circuit,  doubling 
as  busboy  and  drummer.  Out  of  high 
school,  he  went  to  Hunter  College  for 
one  year.  "I  still  kind  of  figured  that 
maybe  there  was  something  I  could  get 
from  professors  or  college  students.  I  was 
wrong.  And  I  was  tired  of  wearing  dun- 
garees and  the  same  shirt. 

"In  the  back  of  my  mind,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  was  always  trying  to  decide 
whether  I  was  meant  for  show  business. 
My  earliest  memories  were  of  Mom  tell- 
ing me  about  her  days  in  vaudeville. 
Anyway,  after  my  first  year  at  Hunter,  1 
went  to  Mom  and  told  her  I  wasn't  going 
back  to  school  and  that  I  wanted  to  leave 
home.  She  didn't  like  it.  I  said,  'Mom, 
it's  time  I  got  out  to  see  what  makes  it 
tick.'  She  was  hurt,  but  she  didn't  stop 
me. 

Bobby  was  lucky,  at  first.  He  was 
hired  as  an  "Indian  chief"  for  forty -five 
days  in  a  troupe  that  performed  for  chil- 
dren in  Eastern  cities.  "They  gave  me 
forty  a  week,  and  out  of  that  I  had  to  pay 
all  of  my  expenses  except  transportation. 
But  I  felt  good.  I  came  out  of  that  ex- 
perience feeling:  This  is  where  I  belong. 
I  had  the  world  by  the  chops — and  then  I 
got  back  to  the  city  and  discovered  there 
were  only  forty  thousand  other  actors  in 
this  vast  metropolis.  I  don't  know  whether 
you  know  how  it  is,  when  you're  seven- 
teen and  you  find  you  don't  belong  any- 
where. But  I  was  in  a  depression.  I 
turned  to  songwriting,  where  I  could  lay 
all  my  gripes  on  the  line." 

Writing  at  night,  he  lived  in  Manhat- 
tan and  held  various  jobs,  such  as  build- 
ing garage  doors  and  cleaning  machinery 
in  a  gun  factory.  This  went  on  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  Then,  one  afternoon,  he  was 
in  a  candy  store,  having  a  soda,  when  a 
friend  nudged  him  and  said,  "That's  Don 


Kirchner  who  came  in.  He's  had  some 
songs  published.  Why  don't  you  show  him 
some  of  yours?"  Bobby  recalls  that  he 
said,  "What  good  will  it  do  me?" — but  he 
was  introduced,  and  they  found  a  piano 
and  Bobby  played  his  songs.  Kirchner 
liked  them  and,  as  a  result,  they  teamed 
up. 

"I  didn't  have  any  expectations,"  Bobby 
says.  "Don  said  that  we  could  write  and 
sell  radio  commercials.  I  thought  he  was 
nuts.  But,  within  four  months,  we  made 
about  twelve  hundred  dollars.  We 
knocked  out  some  songs.  A  couple  got  on 
records,  but  I  don't  think  we  made  twelve 
dollars  for  the  year  out  of  those.  Then 
Connie  Francis  took  one  of  our  songs,  and 
it  was  her  manager,  George  Scheck.  who 
heard  the  demonstration  record  on  which 
I  sang.  He  said  to  me,  'Bobby,  I  think  I  can 
get  you  a  recording  contract  with  Decca.' 
I  wanted  to  say,  'You're  crazy,'  but  I'm  a 
polite  guy  and  contained  my  utter  dis- 
belief. The  next  thing  I  know  is  that  I'm 
signing  my  first  recording  contract." 

Bobby's  entry  as  a  performer  came  about 
so  suddenly  that  it  threw  him  off  balance. 
On  Monday,  he  signed  the  contract.  Tues- 
day, he  cut  his  first  recordings,  including 
a  "cover"  record  of  Lonny  Donegan's 
"Rock  Island  Line  "  Saturday  night  of  the 
same  week,  he  sang  on  the  Dorsey  Broth- 
ers' network  television  show — which  had 
featured  Elvis  Presley  the  preceding 
week. 

"That  was  the  greatest  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  me.  I  was  hit  with  a  hard 
taste  of  success.  Everyone  was  patting 
me  on  the  back  and  giving  me  the  busi- 
ness, 'How  does  it  feel  to  be  a  star?'  And 
I  was  buying  it.  Then  I  went  on  the  road, 
to  play  clubs,  and  found  nobody  knew  me. 
Sure,  I  had  been  on  television.  So  what — 
so  had  a  lot  of  other  guys.  I  had  a  rec- 
ord. Well,  Donegan's  recording  was  a 
lot  bigger  than  mine.  I  began  to  under- 
stand, for  the  first  time,  what  a  star  really 
is.  A  star  is  really  Sinatra  or  Peggy  Lee 
or  Cary  Grant.  It's  not  someone  who 
happens  to  have  one  or  four  hit  records. 
A  star  is  someone  who  comes  to  under- 
stand his  audience  through  years  of  doing. 
I  learned  that  you  don't  get  it  by  watch- 
ing or  reading  or  being  told.  You  learn 
only  by  doing." 

With  success  has  come  money,  and 
Bobby  has  bought  his  family  a  home  in 
New  Jersey.  "I'm  not  married,"  he  says. 
"When  I  say  'family,'  I  mean  Mom  and 
my  sister  and  her  family.  Buying  them 
the  house  represented  something  to  me, 
and  it  meant  getting  the  family  out  of  the 
dirty  city.  The  next  thing  I  want  to  buy 
them  is  a  good  car,  for  that  means  get- 
ting rid  of  a  '36  sedan.  I  admit  this:  Be- 
ing so  poor  is  my  chief  impetus  for 
wanting  to  be  rich." 

Bobby's  never  had  a  vacation  in  his  life 
and  he  isn't  yet  ready  to  take  the  time  off. 
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He  keep.''  up  a  back-breaking  schedule. 
On  the  road,  he  averages  five  or  six  hours' 
sleep  a  night.  Before  and  after  his  per- 
formance, he  meets  with  deejays,  his  fans, 
and  reporters.  On  the  way  home,  he 
looks  forward  to  eight  or  nine  hour 
sleep,  but  usually  finds  his  New  York 
schedule  just  as  heavy  with  business  con^ 
ferences,  meetings  with  songwriters,  re-i 
cording  sessions  and  more  interviews.  It' 
gives  him  little  time  for  girls. 

"You're  going  to  do  a  double-take  when 
I  tell  you  this,"  he  warns,  "but  I  haven't 
had  more  than  twelve  real  dates  in  my 
life —  I  mean  the  conventional  kind  where 
you  pick  up  a  phone  and  ask  a  girl  if 
she'd  like  to  go  to  a  party  with  you  this 
coming  Saturday.  I  go  to  parties,  but  I 
prefer  to  go  stag  and  just  meet  a  girl  and 
get  to  talking.  I  love  to  talk  to  a  girl,  to 
get  to  know  her,  if  it's  a  real  informal 
thing  where  you  just  happen  to  get  to- 
gether over  a  cup  of  coffee  or  something." 
He  adds,  "I  like  to  level  with  a  girl.  I 
have  no  time  to  get  serious  now.  I  tell 
her,  'You  have  to  understand  that  we  are 
going  out  because  you  like  me  and  I  like 
you.  But  if  I  don't  call  you  next  week — 
or  ever — you  mustn't  feel  bad  about  me.'  " 

He's  given  consideration  to  the  kind  of 
girl  he'd  like  to  marry.  "I'm  not  going  to 
be  one  of  those  guys  who  says,  'I  don't 
care  what  she  looks  like,  so  long  as  she's 
intelligent.'  To  satisfy  my  own  ego,  she 
must  be  beautiful.  But  if  she's  smarter 
than  I — and  I  woiildn't  mind  that — she 
mustn't  buck  me  mentally.  She  mustn't 
ever  try  to  out-think  me.  There's  so  much 
of  me  in  my  work  that  at  times  she  may 
be  giving  more  than  she's  receiving." 

Bobby  admits  that  the  one  thing  about 
women  which  scares  him  is  the  possibility 
of  being  hurt.  "Emotionally,  I  can  be 
slugged.  Once  I  was  in  love,  and  only 
once.  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it,  but 
that  really  murdered  me.  I  can  give  you 
another  example,  though.  I  had  pets  as 
a  kid.  I  had  a  Pekinese  dog  that  I  loved, 
and  one  day  I  saw  him  killed  by  a  car. 
It  hurt  me  so  badly  I  decided  I'd  never 
have  another  pet." 

While  Bobby  refuses  to  let  dating  inter- 
fere with  his  career,  he  has  more  than  his 
share  of  good  friends.  "I  have  six  real 
buddies  for  whom  I'd  walk  to  the  ends  of 
the  world.  These  are  people  I  can  really 
talk  to.  They  can  criticize  me  or  my  ideas 
and  get  angry  with  me,  and  I  know  it  is 
because  they  are  concerned  for  me.  They 
understand  my  moods  and  my  needs  for 
privacy.  I  can  say  to  them,  'Don't  bother 
me,'  and  they  aren't  hiu-t.  They  under- 
stand." 

When  Bobby  gets  back  to  New  York 
now,  he  stays  with  his  family  in  New  Jer- 
sey. He  has  always  got  along  well  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Charles,  and,  on  a 
free  evening,  they  will  go  to  a  movie  or  sit 
around  and  listen  to  records.  His  nieces, 
Viva  and  Vana,  and  his  nephew,  two- 
year-old  Gary,  idolize  him. 

You'U  find  Gary's  picture  in  Bobby's 
wallet.  "Every  time  Gary  sees  a  juke- 
box, he  asks  for  my  record  and,  if  it's  not 
there,  he  tries  to  beat  up  the  box.  I  want 
him  to  be  in  show  business.  He's  a  beau- 
tiful kid,  and  already  I  can  see  he  has  a 
bundle  of  rhythm.  I  want  him  to  have 
music  lessons.  I  want  him  to  have  a 
piano.  I  want  to  cry  when  I  thLik  of  my 
wasted  years." 

Bobby  doesn't  think  recent  success  has 
changed  him.  "I  still  don't  know  where 
I  belong.  I  only  know  that  I'm  going  to 
succeed  at  whatever  I  enter.  I'm  very 
self-sufficient,  in  a  personal  sense,  and 
it's  a  little  unfortunate  at  times.  You 
can  get  too  independent  for  your  own 
good.  But  I  guess  that's  what  the  right 
woman  will  be  to  me.  She'll  be  someone 
I  can  lean  on." 


Happy  Days  and  Lonely  Nights 


(Continued  from  page  24) 
found  new  girls."  Didn't  she  meet  any 
interesting  new  men?  "Maybe,"  says  Con- 
nie. "But  I've  got  a  formula.  My  mother 
is  always  with  me  and  when  some  stranger 
asks  me  out,  I  say,  'We'd  be  delighted.' 
I  lose  more  good  dinners  that  way." 

Turning  suddenly  serious,  she  searches 
out  the  cause.  "I  guess  I  haven't  stayed 
in  one  place  long  enough  to  fall  in  love 
or  have  anyone  fall  in  love  with  me.  I've 
been  in  such  a  whirl  .  .  ." 

r  or  Connie,  that  whirl  began  long  before 
the  record-lDuying  public  put  those  two 
gold  discs  on  her  charm  bracelet.  She  has 
always  been  the  girl  who  did  things  soon- 
est. There  are  those  who  say  that  the 
infant  Connie,  born  to  George  and  Ida 
Franconero  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  on 
December  12,  1938,  was  even  in  a  hurry 
to  climb  out  of  her  crib. 

Certainly  she  was  in  a  hurry  to  learn 
music.  When  her  father,  a  roofing  con- 
tractor and  son  of  music-loving  Italian 
immigrants,  played  a  little  squeeze-box 
concertina  in  the  evenings,  tiny  Connie 
wanted  to  play  it,  too.  She  was  only  three- 
and-a-half  when  her  parents  sought  out 
an  accordion  teacher  for  her.  The  teacher 
was  appalled.  "This  child  is  much  too 
young." 

George  Franconero  nodded.  "You'd 
think  so,  but  try  her  and  see."  Dubious, 
the  teacher  said,  "Leave  her  alone  with 
me  for  an  hour." 

The  next  year,  Connie  was  the  tiniest 
sprite  among  that  teacher's  students,  when 
they  entertained  at  veterans'  hospitals.  A 
bit  later,  the  big  accordion  with  small 
Connie  behind  it,  was  often  seen  on  a  local 
TV  station.  When  she  was  eleven,  her 
adoring  uncle  wrote  such  an  ardent 
letter  to  that  other  old  Jerseyite,  Arthur 
Godfrey  from  Hasbrouck  Heights,  that  Mr. 
G.  had  Connie  on  a  Christmas  program. 

Her  father,  not  to  be  outdone,  then  went 
to  see  George  Scheck,  producer  of  Star 
Time,  a  prophetically-named  early  kid- 
talent  television  show  which  incubated 
quite  a  few  of  today's  top  young  per- 
formers. As  Mr.  Scheck  tells  the  story,  he 
was  having  one  of  those  days.  Thinking 
of  the  stack  of  work  on  his  desk,  he  tried 
to  sneak  into  his  Broadway  office  by  a 
side  door,  hoping  thereby  to  evade  a  flock 
of  hopeful  kids  and  their  more  eager 
parents. 

George  Franconero,  equally  single- 
minded  about  his  own  mission,  headed  for 
that  same  side  door  at  exactly  the  same 
time.  The  two  Georges  bumped  into  each 
other.  With  their  mutual  apologies  came 
recognition.  Franconero  said,  "Are  you 
George  Scheck?    I've  got  a  daughter  .  .  ." 

Scheck,  delayed  and  impatient,  said,  "I 
suppose  she  sings.  I'm  up  to  here  with 
singers." 

Franconero  said,  "Sure,  she  sings.  But 
she  plays  accordion,  too." 

Scheck  said,  "Accordion!    Come  on  up." 

There  began  an  association  which  has 
endured.  George  Scheck  is  still  Connie's 
manager.  She  appeared  on  Star  Tim,e  as 
long  as  it  was  on  the  air — and,  at  seventeen, 
was  its  assistant  director.  She  also  sang 
and  acted  on  other  network  programs. 

It  is  just  possible  that  Connie  Francis  has 
genius-level  I.Q.  It  is  obvious  that  she 
has  above-average  energy  and  drive,  for, 
at  the  same  time  she  was  TV-ing  in  New 
York,  she  was  big-wheeling  in  Belleville 
high  school.  She  edited  the  paper,  wrote 
and  starred  in  a  school  musical,  and  won  a 
state-wide  typing-shorthand  contest  by 
clicking  ofi  175  words  a  minute  on  a 
stenograph  machine. 

"That  was  easy,"  she  recalls.  "My  fingers 


were  nimble  from  playing  accordion.  But 
you  should  have  seen  me  in  gym.  When 
I  tried  to  play  basketball,  I  was  so  short 
I  thought  it  would  give  me  a  complex." 

Usually  staying  at  school  until  six  P.M., 
she  was  too  busy  to  date  until  her  senior 
year.  She  was  graduated  in  June,  1956, 
receiving  a  scholarship  to  New  York  Uni- 
versity and  her  M-G-M  recording  con- 
tract on  the  same  day.  She  couldn't  decide 
whether  to  major  in  pre-med  or  TV 
production. 

A  certain  "Freddy"  decided  that.  She 
had  cut  the  record  during  graduation 
week  and  it  built  New  York  ratings  dur- 
ing the  summer.  With  a  hope  it  might  go 
national,  Connie  took  three  days  away 
from  N.Y.U.  classes  for  a  promotional  tour. 
"It  turned  into  three  weeks  of  plugging," 
she  says.  "I  was  a  big  shot  in  New  York, 
but  no  one  knew  me  across  the  Hudson." 

That  finished  school.  The  pile-up  of 
assignments  and  the  interruptions  for  busi- 
ness conferences  were  too  much  for  Con- 
nie to  conquer.  She  dropped  out  in  De- 
cember, 1956.  During  early  1957,  she  cut 
records,  sang  the  sound  tracks  for  a  couple 
of  rock  'n'  roll  movies,  appeared  on  TV 
shows,  played  some  clubs. 

She  didn't  get  a  hit,  but  she  did  have 
some  fun.  High-school  classmates  and 
boy  friends  were,  by  then,  in  college. 
They  invited  Connie  to  dances  and  house 
parties.  They  campaigned  to  name  her 
sweetheart  of  their  fraternities.  Pretty 
Connie's  social  life  was  definitely  A-plus. 

Her  parents  fully  approved.  Her  father 
says,  "It  was  the  first  time  she  had  let 
herself  take  time  out.  Like  all  Italian 
families,  we'd  like  to  see  our  daughter 
married  to  a  nice  boy  and  have  a  home  and 
family  of  her  own."  But,  ironically,  it  was 
her  father  who  changed  her  course.  When 
Connie  spoke  of  quitting  show  business, 
he  said,  "Cut  one  more  record,  just  for  me. 
A  standard,  with  a  beat.  Adults  will  like 
it  and  the  kids  can  dance  to  it." 

"Who's  Sorry  Now?"  was  released  in 
November,  1957.  It  had  some  success  in 
New  York,  where  disc  jockeys  knew  her, 
but  nothing  much  happened  in  other  cities, 
even  when  Connie  went  out  on  the  road 
to  promote  it.  A  record  hop  in  Pittsburgh 
was  the  killer.  "We  spent  all  that  time 
and  money  for  my  mother  and  me  to  go 
there,"  Connie  recalls,  "only  to  discover 
that  the  dealer  had  stocked  six  records — 
and  he  didn't  even  have  those  for  sale. 
He'd  left  them  in  a  taxi.  That  was  the 
end." 

Back  in  Belleville,  she  phoned  her  long- 
time friend.  Gene  Serpentelli,  an  out- 
standing law  student  at  Rutgers  University, 
and  said,  "Bring  me  a  college  catalogue. 
I'm  entering  in  January."  She  chose  her 
courses,  aiming  toward  a  philosophy 
major,  and  was  enjoying  her  last  leisure 
on  a  lazy  Saturday  when  Ed  Barskey,  a 
Philadelphia  distributor,  phoned.  He 
asked,  "What  are  you  doing?"  Connie  re- 
plied, with  a  giggle,  "Eating  breakfast." 

"At  this  hour?"    It  was  then  two  P.M. 

"Why  not?"  said  Connie.  "The  record's 
a  bomb.    I'm  going  back  to  school." 

"You're  crazy  if  you  give  up  on  'Who's 
Sorry  Now?'  "  he  insisted.  "Dick  Clark  is 
playing  it.  The  kids  like  it.  I've  already 
sold  8,000  and  Dick  wants  you  on  his 
program." 

T  hat  started  the  avalanche.  Connie's  school 
plans  fell  under  the  weight  of  a  million 
records.  Instead  of  writing  college  themes, 
Connie  found  herself  composing  answers 
to  fan  letters.  "It  was  the  strangest  thing," 
she  says,  "everyone  asked  advice.  I  be- 
came a  sort  of  teen-age  Dorothy  Dix.  The 
girls  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  going 
steady.    Boys    wrote    me   letters    like    the 
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one  that  said,  'My  girl  friend's  mad  at  me. 
I  didn't  take  her  to  the  dance,  but  I  asked 
to  dance  with  her  when  we  got  there. 
Was  I  wrong?'  " 

Connie  felt  timid  about  giving  advice. 
"I  was  too  busy  to  have  a  date.  Having  a 
record  go  Number  Three  on  the  charts 
opened  so  many  doors."  Those  doors  led  to 
top  TV  shows,  top  night  clubs,  top  theaters. 
When  her  next  disc,  "Stupid  Cupid,"  took 
off  in  the  same  fashion,  the  offers  doubled. 

Connie  toured  the  Northwest  and  Can- 
ada with  Nat  "King"  Cole  and  Nelson 
Riddle.  ("All  I  did  was  pester  Nelson  with 
questions  about  what  Frank  Sinatra  was 
really  like.")  In  late  summer,  she  also 
toured  England,  where  she  starred  on  TV 
programs  and  played  some  of  the  best 
theaters.  Conquered  by  her  charm  and 
friendliness,  and  impressed  by  the  dignity 
with  which  this  pint-sized  performer  car- 
ries herself,  even  the  wild  Teddy  Boys 
gave  her  respectful  adoration  such  as  they 
might  show  Princess  Margaret.  Sell-out 
houses  and  no  riots  was  Connie  Francis' 
record  in  Britain.  She  cut  records  with 
Mantovani  and  sang  the  sound  track  for 
the  Jayne  Mansfield  movie,  "Sheriff  of 
Fractured  Jaw." 

Back  home,  there  were  many  new  book- 
ings and  when,  eventually,  she  turned  up 
for  The  Jimmy  Dean  Show,  Connie  knew 
she'd  had  it.  Even  her  abundant  energy 
was  used  up.  "In  seven  months,  I  hadn't 
had  a  single  day  off.  I  lost  my  voice,  I  ran 
a  temperature,  and  I  was  plain  home- 
sick." So  she  made  her  next  "booking" 
herself.  She  told  her  manager,  "I  want  to 
feel  like  a  girl  again,  instead  of  a  product. 
I'm  going  home  and  have  some  fun." 

That's  when  Connie  found  that  "having 
fun"  wasn't  quite  like  turning  on  a  faucet 
and  having  the  good  times  flow  out.  After 
a  few  days  at  home,  she  realized  that  her 
friends'  lives  had  gone  on,  independent  of 
hers.  Connie  isn't,  of  course,  the  first  one 
to  discover  that  "wedding  bells  are  break- 
ing up  that  old  gang  of  mine." 


But  because  she  loves  that  tree-shaded, 
flower-fragrant  old  town  of  Belleville  and 
all  the  kids  she  grew  up  with,  Connie 
tried.  Not  long  after  she  had  complained 
of  no  romances,  she  called  this  reporter  to 
say,  "I'm  doing  something  about  it.  I've 
bought  a  whole  new  wardrobe — ^big, 
bulky  sweaters,  some  tapered  pants,  some 
pretty  new  dresses.  I'm  not  going  to  wear 
an  evening  gown  for  three  weeks.  And 
look   what's  happening   .   .   ." 

iJie  "what's  happening"  started  with  a 
pizza  party  which  Gene  Serpentelli  gave 
for  her  in  his  family's  rumpus  room.  Just 
as  they  used  to  do  on  Saturday  nights,  the 
crowd  brought  their  favorite  records  and 
danced  to  them.  In  Gene's  own  collection 
was  Connie's  very  first  recording,  a  num- 
ber called  "Goody  Goodbye,"  which  sold 
all   of  four  hundred  copies. 

Connie  turned  up,  not  with  one  date, 
but  with  two.  She  brought  with  her  the 
writers  of  "Stupid  Cupid"  and  "Fallin'," 
Neil  Sedaka  and  Howard  Greenfield.  Be- 
cause Neil,  a  sophomore  at  Juilliard  School 
Of  Music,  and  Howard,  who  still  works  at 
his  first  office  job,  were  of  the  same  teen- 
twenty  age,  they  fitted  right  into  the 
crowd. 

When  it  was  Connie's  turn  to  entertain, 
she  took  everyone  to  Coney  Island.  She 
reported,  "We  went  on  every  ride  and  we 
ate  hot  dogs  and  pizzas  and  floss  candy." 
Later,  a  Belleville  contingent  accom- 
panied her  and  danced  in  the  teen-age 
crowd  when  she  appeared  on  Art  Ford's 
Rate  The  Record,  over  Station  WNTA-TV, 
and  others  went  along  to  New  York  to 
Alan  Freed's  Asthma  Fund  benefit. 

On  the  strictly  feminine  side,  there  were 
showers  for  two  girl  friends.  "One  bridal, 
one  baby,"  says  Connie.  "And,  of  course, 
the  kids  dropped  in  at  the  house  for  Coke 
or  coffee." 

Was  the  three  weeks'  "fun  time"  a 
success?  Was  Connie  able  to  break 
through     the     barrier     which     too     often 


separates  people  in  show  business  from 
their  old  friends  in  school  or  in  other  oc- 
cupations? 

To  answer  that  question,  Connie  thought 
long,  and  she  replies  with  searching  hon- 
esty: "It  was  good  to  be  back  among 
people  who  had  known  me  all  my  life.  I 
didn't  feel  like  an  entertainer,  I  felt  like 
Connie  Francis  again.  But  there  was  a 
difference   .   .   ." 

She  tasted  the  loneliness  of  stardoin  at 
the  two  showers,  when  the  girls  asked  for 
her  autograph.  "Certainly,  if  they  wanted 
it,  I'd  rather  give  it  to  them  than  to  any- 
one else,  but  it  made  me  feel  cut  off  when 
I  just  wanted  to  be  one  of  the  crowd 
again." 

She  didn't  fall  in  love.  "But  someday 
I  will."  And,  when  that  "someday"  comes, 
who  will  it  be — a  boy  from  home  or  a  boy 
from  show  business?  Connie  can  only 
answer,  "I  don't  know." 

Her  dual  urges  are  revealed  by  two 
separate  statements.  One,  "I  just  love 
show  business.  I'd  like  to  have  an  apart- 
ment right  over  Times  Square."  And  the 
other,  "Jersey's  so  wonderful.  I  never 
want  to  live  anywhere  else  in  the  world 
but  here." 

It's  the  old  conflict  which  every  woman 
who  finds  success  must  face.  A  few  are 
fortunate  enough  to  achieve  both  home 
and   career. 

Which  has  the  stronger  appeal  for 
Connie? 

Perhaps  there's  a  hint  in  the  present 
Franconero  family  discussions  about  hous- 
ing. With  their  son  leaving  for  college 
this  year,  and  expecting  Connie  to  be  gone 
much  of  the  time,  her  parents  recently 
sold  their  large  house  and  moved  into 
one  which  they  thought  amply  comfortable 
for  the  two  of  them.  It  has  proved  to  be 
too  small.  George  Franconero  has  his  eye 
on  one  somewhat  larger.  But  Connie  dis- 
agrees. She's  trying  to  persuade  her 
father  to  let  her  join  him  in  buying  a 
really  big  new  house  in  Jersey. 


The  Man  Who  Has  Everything 


(Continued  from  page  34) 
those  wild  dreams  he  used  to  conjure  up 
as  a  boy  back  in  Montana.  Who  could  ask 
for  anything  more? 

It  couldn't  happen  to  a  nicer  guy.  In 
Hollywood,  where  verbal  sniping  and 
backbiting  are  common  leisure-time  pur- 
suits, it's  practically  impossible  to  find 
anyone  who  can  say  an  unkind  word  about 
him.  In  fact  the  unanimous  verdict  seems 
to  be:  "George  Montgomery  is  one  of  the 
nicest  men  in  town!" 

If  anything,  George  Montgomery  is 
more  handsome  today  than  he  has  ever 
been.  Even  more  handsome  than  during 
the  days,  some  ten  years  ago,  when  he  was 
the  darling  of  the  drawing-room  dramas 
and  the  musicals  which  came  off  the  Fox 
lot.  The  commanding,  arrow -straight 
height  is  still  there,  the  body  still  lean 
and  muscular  as  it  was  when  he  came  to 
Hollywood  twenty  years  ago.  But  there  is 
a  maturity  about  the  face,  a  look  of 
strength  and  character  the  younger  face 
lacked.  There  are  a  few  crinkling  lines 
around  the  eyes,  advertising  the  fact  that 
here  is  a  man  who  does  a  lot  of  laughing. 
The  look  of  happiness  shines  through. 

Acting  is  all  that  George  has  ever  wanted 
to  do  for  a  living.  Even  as  a  small  boy,  he 
dreamed  of  it.  Reminded  that  his  home- 
town  of   Brady,   Montana — scarcely   more 
than  a  wide  place  in  the  road — is  hardly 
^    the  usual  environment  to  inspire  the  thes- 
*    pian,  George  only  grins.    His  laconic  ex- 
"    planation:  "I  saw  a  movie  once  when  I  was 
about  five." 
He  remembers,  with  embarrassing  clar- 
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ity,  the  day  he  started  in  the  fourth  grade 
at  grammar  school.  He  was  going  to  school 
in  nearby  Great  Falls  then.  The  teacher 
asked  each  of  the  pupils  to  write  down 
what  they  wanted  to  be  when  they  grew 
up.  Among  the  expected  assortment  of 
cowboys,  railroad  engineers,  airplane 
pilots,  and  firemen,  George's  answer  was 
really  unique!  He  had  written  boldly, 
"Actress."  As  gently  as  possible,  the 
teacher  explained  that  what  he  wanted  to 
be  was  an  actor.  It  took  him  quite  a  while 
to  live  that  one  down. 

Also  born  during  those  early  years  in 
Montana  was  George's  dream  of  a  big 
house.  George,  his  parents,  his  nine  broth- 
ers and  five  sisters,  were  jammed  into  a 
small  five-room  farmhouse.  Which  is  prob- 
ably one  reason  why  the  house  George 
built  last  year  for  the  Montgomery  me- 
nage has  9,000  square  feet  of  living  space. 
There  are  those  who  jokingly  accuse  him 
of  trying  to  get  the  feel  of  Montana's 
wide  open  spaces  right  under  his  own  roof. 
But  a  fellow  who  has  grown  up  sardine 
fashion — sharing  one  room,  dormitory 
fashion,  with  six  brothers — likes  the  lux- 
ury of  a  little  elbow  room. 

It  was  while  George  was  still  in  his  late 
teens  that  he  got  the  good  word  from  his 
brother  Mike,  who  had  gone  to  California, 
was  making  good  money  in  construction 
work,  and  happened  to  make  some  friends 
in  the  movie  industry.  He  wrote  George 
enthusiastically  that  none  of  the  cowboys 
in  the  Western  movies  could  ride  half  as 
well  as  George,  yet  they  were  all  paid 
well.  Why  not  come  to  Hollywood  and  be- 


come   a    movie    star,    he    asked    George. 

It  wasn't  that  easy,  after  George  ar- 
rived. For  a  while,  he  worked  on  the  WPA. 
Then  he  got  a  job  as  a  carpenter's  helper, 
working  on  the  construction  of  the  Bub- 
litchka,  now  a  popular  Sunset  Strip  dining 
spot.  He  earned  ten  dollars  a  week  on  that 
job,  and  managed  to  send  part  of  his  pay- 
check home  each  week.  Then  he  found  a 
really  magnificent  job,  which  paid  board, 
room,  and  eighteen  dollars  a  week.  It  was 
in  a  cafe  which  served  beer  and  soft 
drinks — and  George  was  the  "bartender." 
That  cushy  spot  was  short-lived,  how- 
ever. The  establishment  got  a  liquor  li- 
cense— and,  since  George  hadn't  the  fog- 
giest notion  of  how  to  mix  a  drink,  he 
became  an  ex-bartender  immediately. 

By  this  time,  brother  Mike  was  getting 
pretty  impatient.  He'd  summoned  George 
to  Hollywood  to  become  a  movie  star,  and 
by  golly,  that's  what  he  was  going  to  do 
TTie  two  set  out  to  make  the  rounds  of  the 
studios.  They  hit  every  small  independent 
producer  in  town,  but  with  uniformly  in- 
effectual results. 

Finally,  at  Republic  Studios,  they  did 
manage  to  get  through  to  the  casting  di- 
rector. He  sized  George  up,  and  evidently 
liked  what  he  saw.  "What  experience  have 
you  had,  young  man?  If  you  can  act,  I 
think  I  can  use  you." 

George  was  forced  to  admit  that  he'd 
never  done  any  acting.  "But  I've  seen  a  lot 
of  your  Westerns,  and  if  I  can't  act  better 
than  the  boys  you've  got  doing  it  now,  I'll 
eat  my  hat!"  His  brash  attitude  paid  off, 
and  he  was  told  to  come  back  for  a  test. 


The  test,  as  George  recalls,  was  not 
exactly  a  phenomenal  success.  The  part 
where  he  rode  up  over  the  hill,  the  part 
where  he  reined  in  his  horse  abruptly,  the 
part  where  he  jximped  lightly  to  the 
ground — ^these  he  managed  with  ease.  But 
when  it  came  to  the  part  about  "They 
went  thataway!" — it  was  a  different  matter 
entirely.  George  opened  his  mouth,  but 
nothing  came  out.  Three  takes  later,  he 
managed  to  get  out  a  few  syllables,  and 
eventually,  the  whole  line. 

The  casting  director  sensed  that  such 
small  difficulties  could  be  overcome,  and 
signed  George  to  appear  in  the  "Lone 
Ranger"  serial,  at  the  unheard-of  salary 
of  seventy-five  a  week.  George  figured 
he'd  really  arrived.  But,  in  the  sixth  epi- 
sode, he  was  killed  off. 

For  a  while,  he  worked  as  a  double  for 
John  Wayne.  He  got  jobs  as  a  stand-in, 
doing  small  parts,  anything  he  could  cor- 
ral. Then  20th  Centtuy-Fox  signed  him, 
and  he  made  three  Westerns  there  in 
rapid   succession. 

In  addition,  a  friendly  soul  at  the  studio 
arranged  for  George  to  appear  in  many 
screen  tests  of  promising  young  actresses — 
and  maneuvered  it  so  that  it  wasn't  just 
the  back  of  George's  head  which  showed 
up  in  these  tests.  The  powers  who  review 
these  tests  got  accustomed  to  seeing  George 
around,  and  suddenly  he  became  potential 
star  material.  He  was  cast  opposite  Mary 
Beth  Hughes  in  "The  Cowboy  and  the 
Blonde."  This  one  proved  very  big  at  the 
box  office,  and  George  was  on  his  way. 

1  here  were  probably  plenty  of  romances 
born  at  the  old  Hollywood  Canteen,  the 
movie  industry's  entertainment  center  for 
servicemen  during  World  War  II.  But  it's 
doubtful  if  any  romance  originating  there 
is  more  famous  than  the  one  begun  the 
night  George  came  down  and  met  Dinah 
Shore.  Dinah  was  singing  then  on  the 
Eddie  Cantor  radio  show,  which  originated 
in  Hollywood.  She'd  had  a  king-size 
crush  on  movie-actor  George  Montgomery 
for  ages,  and  claims  she  went  into  a  reg- 
ular Tennessee  twitter  when  he  asked  to 
take  her  home  that  evening. 

As  far  as  George  was  concerned,  the 
boy  from  Brady  had  been  having  a  ball 
for  several  years,  making  like  a  movie 
star.  He'd  been  dating  glamorous  movie 
queens,  going  through  all  the  motions  of 
being  what  the  magazines  called  "one  of 
Hollywood's  most  eligible  and  sought- 
after  young  bachelors." 

But  when  he  met  this  cute  little  bundle 
of  Southern  stuff,  it  hit  George  that  movie 
sirens  weren't  what  he  wanted,  after  all. 
This  mad  little  mixture  of  dynamite,  com 
pone,  and  wisteria  blossoms  was  more 
like  it.  And,  of  course,  when  Dinah  started 
serving  up  home-cooked  meals — George 
was  a  goner. 

Even  so,  he  did  take  the  precaution  of 
keeping  his  feelings  to  himself  before  he 
went  off  to  the  service.  He  asked  Dinah  not 
to  go  out  with  too  many  fellows  while  he 
was  in  the  Army,  but  he  didn't  ask  her  to 
wait  just  for  him.  He  remembered  that 
one  about  absence  and  the  heart  growing 
fonder,  and  figured  this  might  be  a  good 
time  to  find  out  if  there  was  any  truth  in 
the  proverb — or  if  what  he  felt  was  just 
all  that  Southern  cooking. 

But,  up  in  the  Aleutians,  a  fellow  has  a 
lot  of  time  to  think.  It  didn't  take  George 
too  long  to  figure  out  that  it  was  Din^ 
ihe  wanted,  not  just  a  good  cook.  He'd 
want  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  with 
Dinah,  even  if  she  coiild  tvuTi  out  only 
peanut-butter  sandwiches. 

When  he  got  back  to  Hollywood,  he 
didn't  waste  any  time.  After  all,  he  had 
only  a  three-day  pass.  He  zoomed  Dinah 
up  to  Las  Vegas  and  made  her  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery, almost  before  she  had  a  chance 
to  draw  a  deep  breath.    The  fifteen  years 


which  have  passed  since  that  fast  trip  to 
Vegas  have  been  years  of  fulfillment  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montgomery.  George 
brought  his  list  of  movie  credits  to  a 
total  of  more  than  fifty,  and  made  dozens 
of  TV  appearances.  Dinah  got  her  own 
television  show — first,  the  fifteen-minute 
spot,  and  now  the  great  hour-long  show  in 
color  Satisfying  as  those  career  triumphs 
have  been,  the  Montgomery s  enjoy  even 
more  another  product  of  their  fifteen-year 
marriage — their  two  youngsters.  Melissa, 
known  to  all  as  "Missy,"  is  ten  now,  and 
John  D    is  four-and-a-half, 

George  swears  that  Missy  doesn't  have 
him  twisted  around  her  little  finger,  not 
at  all.  However,  a  friend  points  out  that 
recently  Missy  began  a  campaign  to  get 
a  riding  horse  of  her  own.  And  when 
Missy  campaigns,  it's  a  production  Not 
only  did  she  get  her  horse,  but  it  ended 
up  costing  George  $50,000.  You  see.  they 
can't  keep  horses  where  they  live  in  Bev- 
erly HUls — and,  of  course.  Missy's  horse 
couldn't  be  boarded  out  at  a  commercial 
stable — so  George  had  to  buy  a  little 
ranch    out    in    the    San    Fernando    valley. 

But  you  can't  really  blame  it  all  on 
Missy.  One  gets  the  definite  impression 
that  this  is  what  George  had  in  the  back 
of  his  mind  for  a  long  time — a  place 
nearby  where  he  could  take  the  young- 
sters on  weekends. 

As  for  John  D.,  George  is  unabashedly 
proud  of  the  all-boy  characteristics  his  son 
displays.  As  yet  unacquainted  with 
danger,  John  D.  will  try  anything,  and 
George  is  finding  it  a  somewhat  delicate 
task,  instilling  caution  without  arousing 
fear.  The  boy's  vivid  imagination  also 
sends  Dinah  and  George  into  near-hys- 
terics. One  morning  recently,  before  Mom 
and  Pop  Montgomery  got  up,  John  D.  stuck 
his  head  in  their  bedroom  doorway  to  an- 
nounce he  was  on  his  way  to  the  kitchen 
to  fix  their  breakfast.  A  few  minutes  later, 
he  reappeared.  "Whaddya  want  for  break- 
fast," he  asked  briskly,  "a  rump  of  buf- 
faro?" 

Over  the  past  few  years,  George  has 
built  up  a  substantial  on-the-side  business 
in  a  fiirniture  factory.  This  started  with 
the  pieces  he  made  for  their  home.  These 
were  coveted,  and  subsequently  purchased, 
by  friends.  Finally,  Dinah  suggested  that, 
if  he  was  going  to  continue  to  sell  the 
coffee  tables  right  out  from  under  their 
saucers,  he'd  better  do  it  in  a  more  busi- 
ness-like manner.  And  the  furniture  fac- 
tory was  born.  The  only  trouble  with  the 
project  was  that  the  furniture  George's 
factory  turned  out  was  too  good.  The  de- 
mand for  it  increased  and,  when  that  hap- 
pened, the  factory  required  more  and  more 
of  George's  time.  Time  is  a  commodity 
with  which  George  isn't  oversupplied — 
he's  too  busy  being  an  actor.  He  has  al- 
most decided  to  dispose  of  the  factory. 

Because  he's  been  so  busy  the  past  few 
years,  George  has  consistently  resisted  all 
offers  to  take  on  a  television  series.  Half 
a  dozen  times  he's  said  no  to  a  producer 
trying  to  woo  him  for  some  projected 
Western  saga.  Several  of  the  series  he's 
turned  down  have  hit  the  top  ten.  It  took 
three  attempts  before  the  producers  of 
Cimarron  City  managed  to  get  George's 
signature  on  the  dotted  line. 

It's  a  long  road  between  milking  twenty- 
some  cows  on  a  frosty  morning  in  Montana, 
and  sitting  by  your  own  swimming  pool  in 
Beverly  Hills,  gazing  out  over  the  city 
spread  beneath  your  terrace.  But  George 
Montgomery  was  able  to  make  the  trans- 
ition with  a  minimum  of  strain  and  pain, 
compared  with  some  Hollywood  sagas.  In 
that,  he  is  a  lucky  man.  Being  a  level- 
headed character  as  well,  who  recognizes 
good  luck  when  he  lives  with  it,  George 
Montgomery  is  also  a  happy  man.  And 
that's  the  best  of  all. 


No  Nagging 
Backache  Means  a 
Good  Night's  Sleep 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular  aches  and 
pains  may  come  on  with  over-exertion,  emotional  up- 
sets or  day  to  day  stress  and  strain.  And  folks  who 
eat  and  drink  unwisely  sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder 
irritation...with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan's  Pills  often  help  by  their 
pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  effect  to  ease 
bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild  diuretic  action 
through  the  kidneys— tending  to  increase  the  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged-out, 
miserable,  with  restless,  sleepless  nights,  don't  wait, 
try  Doan's  Pills,  get  the  same  happy  relief  millions 
have  enjoyed  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large, 
economy  sizeandsavemoney.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  I 

WANTED 

For  musical  setting  .  .  .  send 
Poems    today.    Any   subject. 

Immediate   consideration.    Phonograph   records   made. 

CROWN  MUSIC  CO.,  49  W.  32  St.,  Studio  560,  New  York  1 


^^  STEADY  PAY  EVERY  DAY  AS  A 


PRACTICAL  NURSE 


AVERAGE  COST  PER  LESSON  ONLY  $1.25 

Enjoy  security,  no  recession  for  Nurses. 
Earn  to  $65,00  a  week,  good  times  or  bad. 
Age,  Education,  Not  important.  Earn  while 
learning.  Send  for  FREE  16  page  book. 
FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
DepL  9R19, 131 S.  Wabasb  jtveooe,  Chicago  3,  llllools 


POEMS 


LEARN  AT 

HOME  IN 

ONLY  10 

WEEKS 


following  I 
directions,  you  too,| 
^  can  use  the  Mahler  safely^ 

ond  efficiently.  Send  10c  today  for  J 
important  new  booklet  "New  Radiant  Beauty"  ■ 
MAHUirS,  INC  Dept,  609A,  PROVIDENa  15,  Rxl 


FREE  5  X  7  ENLARGEMENT 

w|th  order  for         f^      --ted^- 

nr^HiWeti^  ::i         embossed 

1 3  photos    1      k    -'■i     ETCHCRAFT 
t^pnoios    X      k        1         SALON 

plus  25«  postage       11^^        FRAME 


25  embossed,  deep-sunk,  panel-edge  wallet  photos  2V2 
X  3V2'  made  from  any  photo  or  negative.  Returned 
unharmed  with  your  gorgeous  FREE  enlargement 
POSTPAID  for  only  $1.25.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FOTO  PLUS  CO.  .  BOX  10  .  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


Extra  Cash -Each 
And  Every  Week 

If  you  are  looking  for  an  easy  way  to  earn 
extra  money  each  week,  send  us  your 
name  and  address  at  once.  We  pay  the 
highest  commissions  to  men  and  women 
all  over  the  country  who  help  us  take 
orders  for  magazine  subscriptions.  Write 
for  FREE  information:  Sales  Agents,  Mac- 
fadden  Publications,  205  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


I  TRADE  MARX 


fingertips 
7r  drug  sfore 


79 


IVEW   UESIGIVS  FOR  LlVli^G 


80 


793 — Make  this  colorful  afghan  bit  by  bit. 
When  you  sit  for  a  minute,  crochet  a  triangle. 
Join  triangles  later.  Marvelous  for  vacation 
trips,    football    games!    Easy    directions.    25^ 

7374 — Needle  art  done  mainly  in  simple  out- 
line stitch.  Use  black  or  brown  for  etching 
effect;  several  colors  for  a  brighter  picture. 
Transfer  of  two  pictures  10  x  12  inches.  25^' 

7087 — Sunflower  quilt  lends  colorful  beauty 
to  your  bedroom.  In  each  block  petals  can  be 
varied  tones  of  a  color.  Chart,  pattern  of 
patches,  easy-to-follow  directions.  254 

7385 — This  graceful  chairset  will  enhance 
your  living  room.  Ideal  as  buffet  set,  too. 
Crochet  directions  for  17  x  12Vj-inch  chair- 
back;   armrests  8  x  11   in  No.  30  cotton.  25<t 


7058 — Dramatize  a  bedspread  with  this  mag- 
nificent peacock  design  in  brilliant  colors. 
Easy  embroidery.  One  15  x  18-inch  transfer, 
four    transfers    4%    x    4%;    color    chart.    25^ 


7363 — Favorite  doily  in  pineapple  design  and 
mesh  crochet.  In  No.  30  cotton,  doily  is  a 
24-inch  square;  for  smaller,  use  No.  50  cotton;^ 


larger,  bedspread  cotton.  254 


7348 — Unusual  centerpiece  to  fill  with  flow- 
ers. Use  one  dove  or  make  a  pair.  Crochet 
directions  for  10-inch  centerpiece  in  heavy 
4.ply  jiffy  cotton.  Starch  stiffly,  25«S 


Send  twenty-five  cents  (in  coin)  for  each  pattern  to:  TV  Radio  Mirrob,  Needlecraft  Service,  P.  O.  Box  137,  Old  Chelsea  Station 
New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Add  five  cents  for  each  pattern  for  first-class  mailing.  Send  additional  25^  for  1959  Needlecraft  Catalogue! 
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TOMMY  DORSEY 


"»*•*. 


YES  INDEED! 
TOMMY 
DORSEY 

AND  HIS 
ORCHESTBA 


The  great  Dorsey  group  of  the 
late  1930s  and  early  40s  playing 
their  biggest  hits.  Featuring 
Frank  Sinatra,  Bunny  Berigan, 
Jo  Stafford  with  The  Pied  Pipers. 
12  selections,  including  Marie, 
Star  Dust,  Vll  Never  Smile  Again, 
Song  of  India,  Opus  No.  1. 


GLENN  MILLER 


m^  miller 


ptsys   Hill 
selectiwwfi 


f  GLENN  MH-LER'S- 
IGINAL  RECOROWGS 


Miller's  best,  including  Moon- 
light Serenade,  In  the  Mood,  Tux- 
edo Junction,  String  of  Pearls, 
American  Patrol,  Little  Brown 
Jug,  St.  Louis  Blues,  Pennsylvania 
6-5000,  (Vve  Got  a  Gal  in)  Kala- 
mazoo, Boulder  Bluff,  Farewell 
Blues,  King  Porter  Stomp. 


BENNY  GOODMAN 

The  King,  his  band  and  Quartet, 
at  their  swinging  best  in  11 
masterpieces ;  with  Krupa,  Hamp- 
ton, etc.  Sing  Sing  Sing,  One 
o'clock  Jump,  And  the  Angels 
Sing,  Stompin'  at  the  Savoy,  King 
Porter''s  Stomp,  Bugle  Call  Rag, 
etc.  The  original  versions. 

DUKE  ELLINGTON 


.::»Si:      7i^ 


DUKE 

ELLINOTON  orohert 


Duke's  all-time  best  band, 
1940-42,  with  Hodges,  Webster, 
Blanton,  Stewart,  Williams,  Car- 
ney, Ivie  Anderson,  Herb  Jeffries. 
16  tunes,  including  "A"  Train, 
I  Got  It  Bad,  Perdido,  Cotton  Tail, 
Main  Stem,  Blue  Serge,  Flaming 
Sword,  Rocks  in  My  Bed. 


ARTIE  SHAW 


ARTIE  SHAW 


MOONGLOW 


Shaw's  two  most  successful  big 
bands  in  12  history-making  hits 
recorded  in  1938-43.  Includes 
Begin  the  Beguine,  Nightmare, 
Frenesi,  Star  Dust,  Dancing  in  the 
Dark,  Temptation,  Indian  Love 
Call,  All  the  Things  You  Are, 
Serenade  to  a  Savage,  etc. 


Exciting  offer  to  new  menribers 

of  the  RCA  VICTOR 

POPULAR  ALBUM  CLUB 

A  5-ALBUM 

SET  OF  SWING 

CLASSICS 

for  only  a 


RETAII.  VALUE  AS 
HIGH  AS  $19.90 


...  if  you  agree  to  buy  five  albums  from  the  Club  during  the 
next  tAvelve  months  from  at  least  100  to  be  made  available 

THIS  exciting  new  plan,  under  the  direction  of  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club,  enables  you  to  have  on  tap  a  variety  of  popular 
music  for  family  fun  and  happier  parties  .  .  .  and  at  an  immense 
saving.  Moreover,  once  and  for  all,  it  takes  bewilderment  out  of 
building  such  a  w^ell-balanced  collection.  You  pay  far  less  for 
albums  this  way  than  if  you  buy  them  haphazardly.  For  example, 
the  extraordinary  introductory  offer  described  above  can  represent 
an  approximate  S3H%  saving  in  your  first  year  of  membership. 
Thereafter  you  can  continue  to  save  up  to  33V3%.  After  buying 
the  five  albums  called  for  in  this  offer,  you  will  receive  a  free  12-inch 
33H  R.P.M.  album,  with  a  nationally  advertised  price  of  at  least 
$3.98,  for  every  two  albums  purchased  from  the  Club.  A  wide 
choice  of  RCA  VICTOR  albums  will  be  described  each  month. 
One  will  be  singled  out  as  the  album-of-the-month.  If  you  want  it, 
you  do  nothing;  it  will  come  to  you  automatically.  If  you  prefer 
one  of  the  alternates — or  nothing  at  all  in  any  month — you  can 
make  your  wishes  know^n  on  a  simple  form  always  provided.  You 
pay  the  nationally  advertised  price — usually  $3.98,  at  times  $4.98 
(plus  a  small  charge  for  postage  and  handling). 

ALL  THESE  ALBUMS  ARE  12-INCH  33'/3   R.P.M.  LONG-PLAYING.  THEY  ARE  THE 
ORIGINAL    RECORDINGS    NOW    REPROCESSED   TO    ENHANCE   THEIR    SOUND 


THE  RCA  Victor  popular  album  club  pi88-1 

c/o  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc.,  345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  register  me  as  a  member  of  The  RCA  Victor  Popular  Album  Club  and  send  me  the 
five-album  set  of  Swing  Classics,  for  which  I  will  pay  $3.98,  plus  a  smalt  charge  for  postage 
and  handling.  I  agree  to  buy  five  other  albums  offered  by  the  Club  within  the  next  twelve 
months,  for  each  of  which  I  will  be  billed  at  the  nationally  advertised  price;  usually  $3.98,  at 
times  $4.98  (plus  a  small  postage  and  handling  charge).  Thereafter,  I  need  buy  only  four 
such  albums  in  any  twelve-month  period  to  maintain  membership.  I  may  cancel  my  member- 
ship any  time  after  buying  five  albums  from  the  Club  (in  addition  to  those  included  in  this 
introductory  offer).  After  my  fifth  purchase,  if  I  continue,  for  every  two  albums  I  buy  1  may 
choose  a  third  album  free. 

Name 

A  ddress 

City- 


m 
« 
m 
» 

« 
tt 

• 

PLEASE  NOTE:  Send  no  money,  A  bill  will  be  sent.  Albums  can  be  shtpoed  only  to  residents  of  the  U.  S..  its       * 
territories  ir  d  Canada.  Albums  for  Canacjian  members  are  made  in  Canada  and  shipped  duty  free  from  Ontario.       ^ 


-Zone 


-State  - 


NOTE:  If  you  wish  to  enroll  through  an  authorized  RCA  VICTOR  dealer,  please  fill  in  here: 


Dealer's  Name- 
A  ddress 


A  SOFT,  FINE   SPRAY  THAT  IS   GOOD  TO  YOUR  HAIR 
HOLDS    CURLS   BEAUTIFULLY  IN    PLACE   FOR  HOURS 


IT   DOES   NOT   MAKE   HAIR   STIFF 

This  fine,  gentle  spray  leaves  hair  soft  and 
shining,  never  stiff  or  dry.  Its  delicate  touch 
holds  curls  softly,  beautifully  in  place  for 
hours,  even  in  damp  or  humid  weather. 
Breck  Hair  Set  Mist  is  good  to  your  hair. 


IT   DOES   NOT   MAKE   HAIR  STICKY 

Breck  Hair  Set  Mist  sprays  on  gently,  evenly, 
leaving  the  hair  soft  to  the  touch,  never 
sticky  or  dull.  Always  good  to  your  hair, 
this  fragrant  mist,  with  lanolin,  brings  out 
the  natural  lustre  and  beauty  of  your  hair. 


Use  after  combing,  to  hold  hair  in  place        ®  Use  before  combing  -  style  as  you  comb 


Use  for  pincurling 


'■^y^ 
^^^ 


CyO e  auiiful  cJ Lair 

B       R     „E ..     C      K 

A^ew  5V2  ounce  size  $1.25;      8  ounce  size  $J.50;      11  ounce  size  $2.00,      Plus  tax.      Available  wherever  cosmetics  are  sold. 


RADIO 
MIRROR 


THE  COMO  SHOW: 
A  BACKSTAGE 
INSIDE  STORY 


IDIO  MIRROR 


lal  Glamour  Guys: 
^  Roving  Newsmen 


at  Sea 
ith  Elvis 


Perry  Como 

BUSY  BERT: 

THE  PARKS 

WHO  SPARKS 

ON  TV  &  RADIO 


using  ENDEN,  you  get  a  beauty  shampoo 
and  a  dandruM  treatmerij^Xhe  same  time! 


New— 
it's  all  clear! 

If'onderfully  effective 

ENDEN  now  in  clear 

golden  liquid,  too! 

No  alcohol  in  ENDEN! 


Also,  popular 
lotion  or  cream 


J 


Shampoo  regularly  with  enden  and  you're  through  with  dandri 
problems.  Because  enden  is  no  ordinary  shampoo!  Gentle  medi( 
tions  in  enden's  rich,  penetrating  lather  work  between  shampo 
to  keep  your  hair  dandruff-free.  Your  hair  shows  its  appro^ 
with  new  softness,  new  luster,  new  Avillingness  to  obey.  End! 
is  the  pleasant  shampoo  that  millions  of  men,  women  and  childr 
enjoy  as  their  only  shampoo. 

Used  regularly,  enden  is  guaranteed  to  end  dandruff  problei 
and  prevent  their  return  .  .  .  medically  proved  99%  effect! 

Available  at  cosmetics  counters  and  beauty  salons  everywhere. 


m&^  ENDEN 


® 


dandruff 

treatment 

shampoo 


DonTt  try  to  briisli 
J3SlA  toreatli  acn^ay- 
i^eaclx  for  Ijisterine ! 


Almost  everybody  uses  tooth  paste,  but  almost  every- 
body has  bad  breath  now  and  then!  Germs  in  the  mouth 
cause  most  bad  breath,  and  no  tooth  paste  kills  germs  the 
way  Listerine  Antiseptic  does  ...  on  contact,  by  millions. 
Listerine  Antiseptic  stops  bad  breath  four  times  better 
than  tooth  paste — nothing  stops  bad  breath  as  effectively  as 
The  Listerine  Way. 
Always  reach  for  Listerine  after  you  brush  your  teeth. 


BAD  BREATH  A>VAY 

Chart  proves  Listerine's  superiority 


BAD  BREATH 

AREA 


AFTER   LISTERINE 


i^^T, 


yrr 


1    HR  2  HRS  3  HRS 


.Your  No.  1  protection  against  bad  breatli 


PERIODIC   PAIN 

Don't  let  the  calendar  make  a 
slave  of  you,  Betty!  Just  take  a 
IVIidol  tablet  with  a  glass  of  water 
. . .  that's  all.  IVIidol  brings  faster 
and  more  complete  relief  from 
menstrual  pain— it  relieves 
cramps,  eases  headache  and 
chases  the  "blues." 

"WHAT  WOMEN  WANT  TO  KNOW" 

a  24-page  book  explaining  menstruation 
is  yours,  FREE.  Write  Dep'l  B-29,   Box  280, 
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America's  12  Most  Famous  Artists 


We're  looking 

for  people  ivho 

like  to  draiv" 


By  ALBERT  DOBNE! 

Famous  Magazine  Illustrator 

DO  YOU  like  to  draw  or  paint?  If 
you  do— America's  12  Most 
Famous  Artists  are  looking  for  you. 
We'd  like  to  help  you  find  out  if  you 
have  talent  worth  developing. 

Here's  why  we  make  this  offer. 
About  ten  years  ago,  we  realized  that 
too  many  people  were  missing  won- 
derful careers  in  art . . .  either  because 
Ihey  hesitated  to  believe  that  they 
had  talent... or  because  they  couldn't 
get  top-notch  professional  art  train- 
ing without  leaving  home  or  giving 
up  their  jobs. 

A  Plan  to  Help  Others 

We  decided  to  do  something  about 
this.  First,  we  pooled  the  rich,  prac- 
tical experience,  the  professional 
know-how,  and  the  precious  trade 
secrets  that  helped  us  reach  the  top. 
Tlien  —  illustrating  this  knowledge 
with  over  5000  special  drawings 
and  paintings  —  we  created  a  com- 
plete course  of  art  training  that  folks 
all  over  the  country  could  take  right 
in  their  own  homes  and  in  their  spare 
time. 

Our  training  has  helped  thousands 
of  men  and  women  win  the  creative 
satisfactions  and  the  cash  rewards  of 
part-time  or  full-time  art  careers. 
Here  are  just  a  few: 

Busy  New  York  mother,  Elizabeth 
Merriss,  now  adds  to  her  family's  in- 
come by  designing  greeting  cards  and 
illustrating  children's  books. 

Typist  to  Fashion  Artist 

;  Wanda  Pickulski,  of  Rexford,  N.  Y, 
I,  was  able,  with  our  training,  to  give 
'  up  her  typing  job  to  become  a  fash- 
ion artist  for  a  local  department  store. 

Harriet  Kuzniewski  was  bored 

with  an  "ordinary"  job  when  she 

f,  sent  for  our  talent  test.  Soon  after 

'she  began  our  training,  she  was 

'  offered  a  job  as  a  fashion  artist.  A 


year  later,  she  became  assistant  art 
director  of  a  big  buying  office. 

New  Mother  Wins  New  Job 

When  Kathryn  Gorsuch  left  her 
dull  clerical  job  to  have  a  baby  she 
decided  to  make  good  use  of  the 
waiting  months  by  studying  art  at 
home.  By  the  time  the  baby  was 
seven  months  old,  Kathryn  was  able 
to  go  back  to  work  for  the  same  com- 
pany, this  time  as  a  well-paid  com- 
mercial artist. 

Eric  Ericson  of  Minneapolis 
worked  in  a  garage,  never  had  an 
art  lesson  before  he  enrolled  with 
us.  Now,  he  heads  an  advertising 
art  studio  and  earns  seven  times  his 
former  salary. 

Doris  White  of  Wauwatosa,  Wis., 
in  just  four  months  has  painted  and 
sold  $750  worth  of  paintings ...  all 
in  her  spare  time. 

Changes  Entire  Life 

Robert  Meecham  writes,  from  Onta- 
rio, Canada:  "Your  course  has  been 
the  difference  between  failure  and 
success  for  me.  I've  come  from  an 
$18-a-week  apprentice  to  where 
I  now  own  my  own  house,  two  cars, 
and  hold  stock  in  two  companies." 

Gertrude  Vander  Poel  had  never 
drawn  a  thing  until  she  started  study- 
ing with  us.  Now  a  swank  New  York 
gallery  sells  her  paintings. 

Free  . . .  Famous  Artists  Talent  Test 

How  about  you?  Wouldn't  you  like 
to  find  out  if  you  have  talent  worth 
training  for  a  full-time  or  part-time 
art  career?  Simply  send  for  our  re- 
vealing 12-page  Talent  Test.  Tliou- 
sands  paid  $1  for  this  test,  but  we'll 
send  it  to  you  free.  If  you  show 
promise,  you'll  be  eligible  for  at- 
home  training  under  the  program  we 
direct.  No  obligation.  Simply  mail 
the  coupon  today. 


ALBERT  DORNE  NORMAN  ROCKWELL 


JON  WHITCOMB 


AL  PARKER 


FRED  LUDEKENS 


PETER  HELCK 


ROBERT  FAWCETT 


BEN  STAHL 


DONG  KINGMAN 


AUSTIN  BRIGGS 


■ 1 


FAMOUS  ARTISTS  SCHOOLS 

Studio   416,   Westport,   Conn. 


I  want  to  find  out  if  my  art  talent  is  worth 
developing.  Send  me,  without  obligation, 
your  Famous  Artists  Talent  Test. 


Mr. 

Mrs._ 

Miss 


Address. 
City 


(please  print) 


-Age_ 


County- 


Zone- 
-Slote- 


TAMPAX 


. .  .used  by  mil- 


lions all  over  the  world 

TAMPAX       a  doctor  sin- 

vention  ...  a  woman's  joy 

TAMPAX. ..because  noth 
ing  can  show  ...  no  one  can  know 

TAMPAX  because 

there's  no  chafing,  no  odor 

TAMPAX        because  it  s 
so  dainty  to  change,  dispose  of 

TAMPAX       so  much   a 

part  of  your  active  life 

Tampax®internal  sanitary  protection: 
V  Regular,  Super,  Junior  absorbencies, 
"      wherever  drug  products  are  sold. 

Tampax  Incorporated,  Palmer,  Mass. 


TV  RADIO  MIRROR 

-to  -the 


Mardi  Gras 


20th  century-fox;  cinemascope 

Jerry  Wald's  production  of  a  young-and- 
gay  story  about  New  Orleans'  famed  Mardi 
Gras.  Diminutive  French  actress,  Christine 
Carere,  plays  a  role  she  fits  perfectly — 
that  of  a  diminutive  French  movie  star,  a 
recent  import  to  Hollywood.  As  indeed  it 
might  have  happened,  she  is  sent  with  a 
bodyguard  of  studio  representatives  to  be 
one  of  the  glamorous  beauties  jn  the  New 
Orleans  Mardi  Gras  parade.  The  studio 
has  no  intention  of  letting  her  enjoy  her- 
self, but  Miss  Carere  gets  loose  on  the 
town.  Meantime,  back  at  V.M.I.  Military 
Academy,  the  cadets  have  optimistically 
run  a  raffle  to  raise  money  for  one  lucky 
cadet  to  engineer  a  date  with  Christine  in 
New  Orleans.  The  school  has  been  invited 
to  send  its  band  to  appear  in  the  Mardi 
Gras  parade.  And  the  lucky  cadet,  Pat 
Boone,  happens  to  run  into  the  masquerad- 
ing movie  actress.  Fellow  cadets  Tommy 
Sands,  Gary  Crosby,  Richard  Sargent  are 
involved  in  the  resulting  comedy  of  mixed 
identity.  Lots  of  songs,  lots  of  fun. 


First  Broadway  cost — Roz  ond  Jon  H.— 

tokes  "Auntie  Mome"  on  celluloid  circuit. 


Money,  Women  and  Guns 

UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL  ;   CINEMASCOPE 

Western  adventure-detection  story,  starring 
Jock  Mahoney,  who  is  familiar  to  TV 
viewers  as  the  star  of  CBS-TV's  Yancy 
Derringer.  In  the  film,  Mahoney  plays  a 
Western-type  detective  hired  to  track  down 
the  four  men  who  have  been  named  as 
beneficiaries  of  the  profits  of  a  claim 
staked  out  by  an  elderly  prospecter — who 
has  been  bushwhacked  and  killed  by  a  no- 
good  Western  gang.  First  name  on  the 
list  is  young  Davey  Kingman  (Tim  Hovey), 
who  lives  with  his  mother  and  grandfather 
on  a  rundown  ranch.  Love  interest  devel- 
ops between  the  detective  and  mother 
(played  by  Kim  Hunter),  but  many  an 
adventure  occurs  before  Jock  can  settle 
down  to  a  placid  married  life. 


With  not-so-certoin  smile,  French  Chris- 
tine   is    held    oloft    in    "Mardi    Gras." 


Auntie  Mome 

WARNER;    TECHNIRAMA;    TECHNICOLOR 

All  of  the  United  States  has  had  a  chance 
to  fall  in  love  with  Auntie  Mame — the 
gamey  sophisticate  featured  first  in  Pat- 
rick Dennis'  two-year-plus  best-selling 
novel — then  as  the  heroine  of  two-year 
Broadway  hit,  now  on  film  with  the  hi- 
larious Rosalind  Russell  recreating  her 
stage  role.  As  a  character,  Mame  has  be- 
come a  classic,  being  currently  perpetu- 
ated by  release  of  a  new  book,  the  title 
of  which,  "Around  the  World  With  Auntie 
Mame,"  promises  a  whole  new  batch  of 
laughs.  Morton  Da  Costa,  who  directed 
the  play  on  Broadway,  performs  the  same 
function  for  the  movie — and  has  been 
careful  to  preserve  all  the  wild  attraction 
of  the  original  characterization.  Eleven- 
year-old  Jan  Handzlik,  who  appeared  on 
Broadway  as  the  youthful  version  of 
Mame's  nephew,  also  appears  in  the  movie. 
The  slap-happy  adventures  of  an  orphan 
turned  over  to  a  loving,  nutty  opportunist! 
aunt,  guarantees  an  evening  of  entertain- 
ment for  everybody.  Excellent  supporting 
cast  sustains  Roz  Russell. 


Young  heir  Tim  is  sought  by  adventurej 
Jock,   but   Kim   will   have  none  of  \f\ 


NATIONAL  BELLAS  HESS 
SPRING  &  SUMMER  CATALOG 


CATAIOG 


See  hundreds  of  the  newest  styles 
designed  in  New  York,  Miami, 
Hollywood,  the  world's  fashion 
capitals,  offered  to  you  at  the  low- 
est prices  anywhere. 

Shop  by  mail  and  join  the  mil- 
lions who  save  by  buying  from 
this  colorful  catalog.  Select  from 
styles  fresh  as  spring,  all  tailored 
to  your  family  budget.  Exciting 
home  items  at  lowest  prices,  too. 

Your  choice  of  three  convenient 
ways  to  buy: 

CASH,  C.O.D.,  OR  CREDIT 

All  absolutely  guaranteed— your 
money  back  if  you  are  not  pleased. 
Our  list  year. 


NATIONAL  BELLAS  HESS 

1A,7-11  Bellas  Hess  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


^^Q 

NATIONAL  BELLAS  HESS,  INC. 

247-22  Bellas  Hess  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Please  send  me,  free,  the  new  National  Bellas 

Hess  Money-Saving  Catalog. 

Name 

AdHr«><i: 

P    O    Box                         City 

Stnt« 

CELEBRATE  IVORY  SOAP'S  80th  ANNIVERSARY... 


THIS  CAR  IDADED  WRH  M  CASHJ  , 


1959  Plymouth  Belvedere  Convertible 


Actual  photo  of  First  Prize  Silver  Dollars 


IVORY  soAPiSTSOOOO  Give-away! 

JUST  ESTIMATE  THE  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  IN  THE  PILE  ABOVE! 


Closest  estimate  wins  all  the  cash 


LATiGE  SIZE 


IVORY 

J»80,000Givo-Away!L 


.MEDIUM  Size 

IVORY 

5^  1 

'80,000  Give -Away 'A 


I'BO.OOoGive-AwayM 


Look  for  Ivory  in  these  special 
Give-Away  wrappers  at  your  dealer's  today, 

99^^/100%  pure®. . .  It  floats 


IVORY  $80,000  GIVE-AWAY  ENTRY  BLANK 


PLEASE    PRINT   PLAINLY 

My  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  silver  dollars  in  the  pile  shown 
in  the  picture  is: 


ADDRESS- 
CITY 


DEALER  S  NAME- 


I  am  enclosing  3  wrappers  (or  facsimiles  of  the  face  panel  copied 
from  any  source)  from  any  size  of  Ivory  Soap. 

Q)  $5,000  Bonus  Prize.  Check  (•)  here  if  your  3  Ivory  Soap 
wrappers  for  facsimiles)  —  include  one  from  each  size  —  Large, 
Medium  and  Personal — to  be  eligible  for  the  $5,000  bonus  prize. 

Mail  to:  Ivory  Give-Away,  Dept.  Z,  P.O.  Box  243,  Cincinnati  99, 
Ohio.  Kntries  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  midnight,  May  1, 
1909,  and  received  no  later  than  midnight.  May  15,  1959, 


PLUS  the  1959  Plymouth  Convertible 

Plus  $5,000  Bonus 
for  1st  Prize  Winner!  (See  Rules) 

2nd  PRIZE:  1959  Plymouth  Belvedere  Convertible 
plus  half  the  amount  of  money  in  the  pile 

3rd  PRIZE:  1959  Plymouth  Belvedere  Convertible 
plus  one-third  the  money 

4th  PRIZE:   1959  Plymouth  Belvedere  Convertible 
plus  one-fourth  the  money 

5th  PRIZE:  1959  Plymouth  Belvedere  Convertible 

This  $80,000  GIVE-AWAY  Celebrates 

Ivory  Soap's  80th  Anniversary! 

What  a  wonderful  way  to  celebrate  the  80th  year  of 
wonderful  Ivory  Soap.  For  over  3  generations  Ameri- 
ca's favorite  for  bath  and  complexion  care.  White, 
floating,  pure . . .  today,  as  always,  more  doctors  recom- 
mend gentle  Ivory  than  any  other  soap  for  adult  and 
baby's  deUcate  skin. 


lAiUiE  sae 

IVORY 

180,000  Give-Away!  L 


IVORY  "$80,000  GIVEAWAY" 
ENTRY  INSTRUCTIONS 


1.  Estimate  the  total  number  of  silver  dollars  in  the 
pile  shown  in  the  picture.  Write  your  estimate  on 
either  a  printed  entry  blank  or  a  plain  sheet  of 
paper.  Print  your  name  and  address  plainly.  The 
estimate  closest  to  the  actual  amount  of  money  in 
the  pile  shown  in  the  picture  will  win  first  prize,  the 
next  closest  will  win  second  prize,  etc.  The  first  five 
prizes  are  as  follows: 

Ist  PRIZE:    1959  Plymouth  Convertible  plus  the 
'         amount  of  money  in  the  pile. 

2nd  PRIZE:  1959  Plymouth  Convertible  plus 
half  of  the  amount  of  money  in 
the  pile. 

3rd  PRIZE:  1959  Plymouth  Convertible  plus  a 
third  of  the  amount  of  money  in  the 
pile. 

4th  PRIZE:  1959  Plymouth  Convertible  plus  a 
fourth  of  the  amount  of  money  in 
the  pile. 

5th  PRIZE:    1959  Plymouth  Convertible. 

Each  bag  shown  in  the  picture  is  packed  full  of  silver 
dollars,  as  obtained  from  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

2.  Mail  your  completed  entry,  together  with  three 
wrappers  (or  facsimiles  of  the  face  panel  copied  from 
any  source)  from  any  size  of  Ivory  Soap,  to:  Ivory 
Give-Away,  P.O.  Box  243,  Cincinnati  99,  Ohio. 

SPECIAL  ^5,000  BONUS 

If  your  three  Ivory  Soap  wrappers  include  one  from 
each  size — Large,  Medium,  and  Personal  (or  fac- 
similes copied  from  any  source),  you  will  receive  a 
$5,000  bonus  if  you  are  the  1st  prize  winner. 

3.  Enter  as  often  as  you  wish,  but  each  entry  must 
comply  with  all  the  rules  and  be  mailed  in  a  separate 
envelope.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than 
midnight,  May  1,  1959,  and  received  no  later  than 
midnight.  May  15,  1959. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  five  major  prizes,  there  will  be 
75  other  prizes  as  follows:  6th  Prize  will  be  a  Natural 
Mink  Stole,  plus  a  sixth  of  the  amount  of  money  in 
the  pUe.  7th  Prize  will  be  a  Natural  Mink  Stole,  plus 
a  seventh  of  the  amount  of  money  in  the  pile.  8th 
Prize  will  be  a  Natural  Mink  Stole.  9th  Prize  will  be 
an  RCA  Victor  Color  TV  Set,  plus  a  ninth  of  the 
amount  of  money  in  the  pile.  10th  Prize  will  be  an 
RCA  Victor  Color  TV  Set,  plus  a  tenth  of  the 
amount  of  money  in  the  pile.  11th  Prize  wUl  be  an 
RCA  Victor  Color  TV  Set,  plus  an  eleventh  of  the 
amount  of  money  in  the  pile.  12th  Prize  will  be  an 
RCA  Victor  Color  TV  Set.  The  next  68  Prizes  wUl 
be  a  matching  set  of  a  man's  and  a  woman's  Bulova 
Wrist  Watch.  All  money  prizes  will  be  awarded  in 
silver  dollars  or  check,  whichever  is  preferred. 

5.  In  case  of  ties,  which  are  quite  possible,  tying 
contestants  will  be  required  to  complete  a  statement 
about  Ivory  Soap.  The  most  apt  of  the  tie-breaking 
statements,  written  in  the  contestants'  own  words 
and  expressing  the  contestants'  own  thoughts,  will  be 
selected  and  rated  for  prizes.  Duplicate  prizes  will  be 
awarded  in  case  of  ties  in  statements  judged.  Only 
one  prize  will  be  awarded  to  any  winner  or  family. 

6.  Entries  are  limited  to  residents  of  the  Continental 
United  States  (including  Alaska)  and  Hawaii,  except 
employees  of  Procter  &  Gamble,  its  advertising 
agencies  and  their  families.  Government  regulations 
apply. 

7.  Judges*  decisions  will  be  final.  Mechanically  re- 
produced facsimiles  will  be  disqualified.  No  entries 
will  be  returned.  Entries,  contents  and  ideas  therein 
belong  unqualifiedly  to  Procter  &  Gamble  for  any 
and  all  purposes.  The  winners  or  tying  entrants  will 
be  notified  by  mail  about  8  weeks  after  close  of 
contest.  A  list  of  winners  will  be  available  upon 
request  approximately  3  months  after  close  of 
contest. 

t959 . . .  IVORY  SOAP'S 
80th  ANNIVERSARY 


WHAT'S  NEW  ON  THE  WEST  COAST 


By  BUD  GOODE 


For  a  Sothern  saga  on  five  little  kittens  and  how  they  are  growing,  ask  Ann 
who   baby-sits   with    a    litter   brought   home    by   teen-age   daughter   Tish. 


IT  TAKES  ALL  KINDS:  John  Guedel, 
Ralph  Edwards,  Art  Linkletter  and 
Goodson-Todman  have  gone  into  the 
book  pubUshing  business.  When  asked 
what  kind  of  books  they  were  going  to 
print,  Ralph  Edwards  said,  "All  kinds." 
But  the  boys  have  no  name  for  their 
company  yet.  So  many  important  people 
involved,  they  didn't  know  whom  to 
give  top  billing  to?  How  about  using 
the  first  letters  of  your  last  names,  fel- 
las .  .  .  then  you  could  call  the  company 
G.E.L.T. 

Speaking  of  money — and  who  doesn't 
— ^now  it's  diamonds  and  Jack  Benny 
that  are  a  girl's  best  friends.  Jack  whose 
TV  characterization  has  won  him  the 
"stingiest  man  in  town"  title,  is  in  real 
life  about  as  tight-fisted  as  Santa  Claus 
in  an  orphanage.  When  the  wives  of 
Bob  Hope,  David  Niven,  Dean  Martin, 
and  Bill  Holden  guested  on  his  show, 
he  gifted  them  with  combination  pearl 
and  diamond  bracelets — four  strands  of 
pearls,  at  that.  The  pearls  were  separat- 
ed by  diamonds  and  with  an  added  clus- 


ter of  flashing  diamonds  for  a  clasp.  The 
girls  were  nervous  as  goose-bumps  be- 
fore they  went  on  the  show.  Now  they 
can't  wait  to  be  asked  back.  Benny,  by 
the  way,  may  re-design  his  show  next 
season  and  only  be  seen  on  occasional 
specs  a  la  Lucy. 

Speaking  of  re-designing,  actor- 
turned-architect  Ray  Milland — while 
waiting  for  Revue  to  find  ten  more 
sure-fire  scripts  for  his  under-wraps 
TV  series — is  designing  a  new  Mexican 
modern  home  for  his  family.  Ray  has 
already  built  a  Tahitian  modem  on 
Balboa's  Lido  Isle,  lives  now  in  a  Bev- 
erly Hills  modern  built  around  a  pool. 
Ray  needs  more  room,  now  that  his  son 
Danny  is  back  from  the  Air  Force  .  .  . 
though  Danny's  seldom  home  these 
holidays — he's  been  wrapping  Xmas 
packages  at  I.  Magnin's,  all  6'  5%"  of 
him.  He's  so  tall,  Ray  can't  look  him  in 
the  eye  to  bawl  him  out.  He  doesn't 
dare.  Danny  lives  at  such  a  high 
altitude,  it's  no  wonder  he  chose  the 
Air    Force.    (^Continued    on    page    18) 


For  What's  New  On  The  East  Coast,  See  Page  66 


WRITE  YOUR  OWN 
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TV  Is  no  one-way  glass;  Dave  really  sees  his  con- 
stant loyal  boosters — in   his  mind's  eye,  at  least. 


Wintertime,  and  the  rhythms  are  hot  stuff.   Comes 
the  thaw,   Rodmans  go  fishing  near  Ashburnham. 


Dave  Rodman  followed  his  own  prescription 

to  top  success  as  an  announcer  on  WN AC-TV 


FIGURING  it  was  just  what  the  doctor  would  have 
ordered,  young  Dave  Rodman  prescribed  for  himself  a 
big  change  in  career  plans.  He's  now  the  11  P.M.  newscaster 
for  WNAC-TV  in  Boston,  but  there  was  a  time  Dave 
thought  he'd  study  pharmacology — until  he  came  to 
think  of  the  corner  drugstore  primarily  as  a  retreat  for 
Cokes  and  burgers  after  classes  at  English  High. 
A  boy  with  a  fine  speaking  voice  and  a  wide  variety  of 
interests,  Dave  felt  he  could  make  a  career  in  broadcasting. 
Choosing  Emerson  College  for  his  liberal  arts  and 
specialized  studies,  Dave  embarked  on  career  at  WLNH 
in  Laconia,  New  Hampshire.  After  a  stint  in  the  Navy 
as  a  hospital  corpsman,  Dave  returned  to  Massachusetts 
and  Fitchburg's  Station  WEIM,  where  he  covered  sports  and 
news,  music,  quizzes,  and  special  events,  meanwhile  acting 
as  program  director.  In  his  off  hours,  Dave  did  stock 
with  the  Lake  Whalom  group  and  the  Stratton  Players, 
volunteered  for  a  full  complement  of  community  service, 
traveled — Puerto  Rico  and  Mexico — and  developed  into 
a  serious  student  of  the  political  scene.  It  was  his  rare 
combination  of  broad  interests  and  experience  which  won 
him  the  staff  announcership  at  WNAC  over  some  57 
other  highly  qualified  young  applicants  from  all  over  the 
country.  .  .  .  But  Fitchburg  was  good  for  Dave  in  other 
ways,  too.  While  "stationed"  there,  he  met  the  girl  he 
was  to  marry.  Betty  Jane  Solomon  was  WEIM's  record 
librarian  till  she  became  Mrs.  Dave  Rodman.  When  they 
returned  to  the  Hub  for  their  wedding  at  Hotel  Kenmore, 
Dave  never  figured  he'd  soon  be  working  just  around 
the  corner  at  WNAC.  The  Rodmans  have  a  five-year-old 
girl,  Joy  Lynn — a  talented  youngster  who  follows  her 
dad's  prescriptions  for  lots  of  singing,  dancing  and 
work  at  the  drawing  board.  PrescrilDing  for  himself, 
Dave's  IJ  is  RelaX — but  not  until  each  evening's  edition 
of  Late  ISlews  is  served  up  hot  on  the  airwaves. 


Three  for   Dave's   show:   Joy   Lynn,   five;    Betty;   and    "the 

international    set" — social-climbing     poodle    from     Paree. 
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Blow,  winter  winds — ladies  of  the  house  ore  warm 
OS  Danish  "toast"  of  special  Sunday  "room  service." 


Just  send  10^  to 


J^aclers  Digest 


•••cinci 


Luxurious  Binding 
Gold-stamped  •  576  Pages 
56  Illustrations  in  co 


What  You  Get  For  Only  10^ 

you  get  these  five  bestsellers 
condensed  in  one  volume: 


WOMEN  AND  THOMAS 
HARROW.  J.  P.  Mar- 
quand's  novel  of  a  fa- 
mous playwright  who 
finally  faces  a  decision 
that  can  destroy  his 
glittering  world  of 
make-believe.  Publish- 
er's price $4.75 

THE  STEEL  COCOON. 
Aboard  a  destroyer, 
tensions  rise  to  a 
shocking  climax  as  the 
strange  truth  about 
Alexander  Bullitt  is  re- 
vealed.   Publisher's 

price $3.75 

GREEN  MANSIONS.  W. 
H.  Hudson's  unforget- 
table love  story,  set  in 


the  magnificent  fcests 
of  South  America.  Pub- 
lisher's price ....  $3.00 

PREACHER'S    KIDS. 

Grace  Nies  Fletcher 
looks  back  on  a  child- 
hood that  was  heart- 
warming, inspiring,  and 
frequently  hilarious. 
Publisher's  price. $3.75 

TETHER'S  END.  A  lovely 
country  girl,  her  match- 
making Aunt  Polly,  and 
a  disarming  criminal 
meet  in  London.  The 
result  is  a  thriUing 
adventure.    Publisher's 

price $3.95 

Total  Orig. Prices  $19.20 


these  5  Best-Sellers 


All  5  Skillfully  Condensed 

IN   ONE  LUXURIOUS  576-PAGE  VOLUME 
Yours  to  keep  —  no  more  to  pay! 

WHY  does  Reader's  Digest  want  to  send  you 
this  $2.49  volume  for  only  10<-?  Because 
we  believe  that  after  seeing  a  Reader's  Digest 
Condensed  Book  you  will  want  to  continue  get- 
ting them.  But  that's  for  YOU  to  judge.  There 
is  NO  obligation;  NO  MORE  to  pay.  This  in- 
troductory volume  is  yours  to  keep  in  any  case. 
Reader's  Digest  Condensed  Books  bring  you 
America's  finest  best-sellers  at  only  a  frac- 
tion of  their  original  prices.  Every  three  months 
4  to  6  of  the  best  current  novels,  biographies 
and  important  nonfiction  are  skillfully  con- 
densed into  a  single  de  luxe  volume.  They 
would  cost  you  $18  to  $25  if  bought  separately 
in  publishers'  editions.  But  you  get  them  all 
for  only  $2.49,  including  all  postage  and  han- 
dling charges.  None  of  these  condensations 
ever  appears  in  Reader's  Digest  magazine. 

After  shipping  your  book,  we  will  enter  you 
as  a  TRIAL  member.  If  after  reading  it  you  de- 
cide not  to  continue,  you  may  keep  it  and 
cancel  membership  waTH  no  obligation  — 
simply  by  sending  us  a  post  card.  If  you  decide 
to  remain  a  member,  do  nothing;  later  volumes 
will  be  shipped  as  issued,  one  every  three 
months.  You  pay  only  $2.49,  which  includes 
all  postage  and  handling  charges,  for  each, 
after  delivery.  And  you  may  cancel  at  any  time. 

Mai\  Shipping  Label -With  Only   lOi 

Our  supply  of  introductory  books  is  limited. 
So  hurry.  Mail  the  Shipping  Label  —  and  only 
lOo^  — NOW.  (Offer  limited  to  new  trial  mem- 
bers only.)  Reader's  Digest  Condensed  Book 
Club,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

THIS  SHIPPING  LABEL  IS  WORTH  $2.39  TO  YOU 

[~sh1p"p1n"g"Ta"bVl""' 


A  de  luxe  cloth- 
bound  volume: 
heavy  backbone, 
gold-stamped . 
These  beautiful 
matched  volumes 
will  form  an  im- 
pressive library 
you'll  be  proud 
to  display  in 
your  home. 
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.^  I  FROM:  READER'S  DIGEST  CONDENSED  BOOK  CLUB 
I  Pleasantville,  New  York 

I  RETURN  POSTAGE  GUARANTEED 

I  TO: 


I 


Your  Name. 


Address. 


.  State . 


.  City Zone.  . . 

I  CONTENTS  -  BOOK  402 

I  POSTMASTER:  This  Parcel  May  Be  Opened   For   Postal 
.  Inspection   If  Necessary. 


Se§ltiiil@' OH  Hi  MmWmt 


26  Men  and  their  "captain"  commute  no  more — -"on  location"  means  all  the  comforts  of  home 
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TALK  ABOUT  "aging  gracefully,"  the  Old  West,  by  and 
large,  never  had  a  chance.  Beset  with  growing  pains 
from  its  earliest  frontier  days  right  up  to  modern  times, 
the  towns  of  the  West  had  no  leisure  for  "sentiment" — for 
worry  that  builders  were  bulldozing  history  in  the  wreck- 
age of  corner  saloon  and  hitching  post.  Scottsdale,  Ari- 
zona, was  one  town  with  a  difference.  Better,  it  was — in 
climate,  view,  fresh  air,  and  those  scrupulously  maintained 
landmarks  and  feel  of  the  Old  West.  To  this  day,  horses 
(what  else!)   have  right  of  way  along  Mane  Street. 

Who  could  ask  for  anything  more?  Not  26  Men  and  their 
Captain  Tom  Rynning.  Scottsdale,  they  found,  was  the 
completely  authentic  locale  for  the  Western  series  now 
syndicated  to  200  stations.  Long  a  mecca  for  the  retired, 
the  exurbanite  and  the  average  joe,  it  seemed  forever 
summer,  and  the  livin'  was  easy. 

Tris  Coffin,  star  of  26  Men,  started  work  on  location  as  a 
"reverse  commuter,"  flying  home  to  Santa  Monica  on 
weekends.  But  recently,  Tris  and  wife  Vera,  out  for  a 
day's  shopping,  were  reminded  once  more  that,  behind  the 
historic  facade,  their  town  was  new  with  shops  and  cafes 
as  chic  as  any  Hollywood  might  boast  of.  Westerners,  but 
moderns,  too,  Tris  and  Vera  felt  right  at  home  with  those 
contrasts  of  old  and  new,  decided  to  buy  a  house  and  move 
to  Scottsdale  from  their  home  in  Santa  Monica. 


Still  cameras  went  along  the  day  Tris  and  Vera  Coffin 
toured  Mane  Street  of  Scottsdale.  At  top,  note  contrast 
between  New  West  (couple  at  left)  and  Old  [26  Men 
set)  OS  seen  by  mennber  of  the  cast  (figure  at  for  left). 


26  Men,  which  tells  the  story  of  the  famed  Arizona  Rangers,  is  filmed  on  location  in  the  environs  of  Scottsdale  and  Phoenix,  Arizona.  It  is  currently 
being  .syndicated  to  some  200  stations  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  See  focal  newspapers  for  time  and  station  in  your  area. 


Nearby  old  cracker  barrel  in  Bayleff's  country  store,  Tris 
and  Vera  get  sales  talk  from  proprietor,  who  thinks  a 
"pitcher  and  bowl  for  hot  water"  ore  items  they  shouldn't 
be  without!  Next  moment,  country  cash  register  rang  up  sale. 


But,  for  ease  of  transport — era  1959 — -who  will  argue  with 
late-model  American  car?  Above,  the  Coffins  load  in  their 
purchases,  get  set  for  another  round.  Below,  26  Men  fans 
finally  catch  up  with  "Captain"  Tris  after  block-long  hike. 


They're  off — well,  almost!  Early  Ford  is  permanent  at- 
traction in  front  of  store.  But  that  fact  won't  stop  Vera 
and  Tris  from  traveling  back  in  imagination  to  time  when 
antiques  and  "museum  pieces"  were  everyday  useful  objects. 


New  boots  for  Old  West  series:  Tris  finds  just  what  he 
wants  in  Scottsdale  specialty  store,  but  they'll  need  break- 
ing in.  Below,  Viva  seiloral  Vera  catches  mood  of  Old  Mexi- 
co in  gay  sombrero,  orders  fancy  baskets  for  every  purpose. 
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Helen  London  of  Huntington,  Tenn 


A  leading  medicated  lotion  was  used  on  Helen  Landon"s 
left  hand.  Only  her  right  hand  was  given  Jergens  care.  See  the 
difference  in  this  unretouched  photo.  The  test  was  made  while 
Helen  Landon  soaked  her  hands  in  detergents  3  times  a  day 


ior  several  days.  The  beautifying  action  of  Jeigens  was  proved 
by  713  housewives  in  other  hand-soaking  tests.  For  complete 
summary  of  these  tests,  doctors  and  dermatologists  are  invited 
to  write  to  The  Andrew  Jergens  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Jergens  beautifies  hands  as  nothing  else  can 

•  ..and  the  picture  proves  it! 

Jergens  both  protects  your  hands  and  pampers  your 
skin.  That's  why  it  beautifies  as  nothing  else 
can.  Jergens  doesn't  coat  skin  with  sticky  film .  • . 
it  penetrates  to  protect.  It  stops  even  red, 
rough  detergent  hands . . .  softens  and  smooths. 
Jergens  is  the  true  beauty  lotion.  Only  15<^  to  ^1 


IIMRORIVIA-riOlM 


He  Who  Cares 

Dear  Editors: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  story  on 
Hal  Hackett  in  the  December  issue  of  TV 
Radio  Mirror.  As  chairman  of  Adult 
Recreation  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  that  Hal's  tvork  with  the 
patients  is  "sensational."  He  does  much 
more  than  entertain.  He  gives  out  so  much 
love  and  warmth  that  he  leaves  the  patients 
glowing  with  the  feeling  that  somebody 
really  cares. 

Mrs.  Sumner  S.  Weil 

The  Lady  Is  a  Cop 

/  would  like  to  know  something  about 
the  actress  Beverly  Garland. 

L.  D.,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

The  October  17th  on  which  Beverly  Gar- 
land was  born  was  literally  an  earth-shak- 
ing day.  For  reasons  best  known  to  Mother 
Nature,  Santa  Cruz  had  an  earthquake, 
and  tiny  Beverly  spent  the  first  few  min- 
utes of  her  life  buried  under  several 
pounds  of  plaster  that  had  fallen  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  delivery  room.  But  Beverly 
was  undaunted  by  this — she  lived  through 
it  to  eventually  become  a  successful  young 
actress  and  one  of  the  busiest  people  in  the 
business.  ...  At  the  age  of  five,  Beverly 
again  lived  through  a  rather  startling  ex- 
perience. She  was  playing  the  part  of 
Cupid  in  a  kindergarten  play  when,  in 
the  middle  of  shooting  an  arrow  into  the 
hero's  heart,  her  abbreviated  costume  fell 
off.  She  was,  of  course,  the  hit  of  the  show. 
.  .  .  During  high  school  days,  brown-eyed 
Beverly  was  an  active  member  of  a  little- 
theater  group,  following  this  with  appear- 
ances in  summer  stock  at  Laguna  Beach. 
But  her  first  really  professional  job  in 
Hollywood  was  in  a  half-hour  weekly  TV 
show  called  Mama  Rosa,  and  her  first  pic- 
ture break  a  role  in  "D.O.A."  The  big 
turning  point  in  Beverly's  career  occurred, 
however,  when  she  played  the  young  leu- 
kemia-ridden mother  on  TV's  Medic.  For 
her  memorable  performance,  she  won  an 
"Emmy"  nomination.  Since  then  she  has 
worked  almost  continuously  in  TV  and  mo- 
tion pictures  and  at  present  is  the  star  of 
the  TV  series  Decoy,  based  on  the  life  and 
adventures  of  a  New  York  City  police- 
woman. .  .  .  Versatile  Beverly  is  proficient 
at  clay  modeling  and  ceramics,  loves  to 
knit,  designs  her  own  clothes  and  likes  to 
cook.  Her  favorite  color  is  brilliant  red. 

Really  Now! 

Could  you  please  give  me  some  informa- 
T    tion  on  singer  Conway  Twitty,  whom  I  hear 
V    so  much  lately  on  radio? 
R  L.  G.  E.,  Berry,  Alabama 
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Conway   Twitty   may   mourn    "It's   Only 


Conway  Twitty 


Make  Believe"  on  his  top-selling  M-G-M 
record,  but  there's  no  fantasy  at  all  about 
his  startling  rise  to  stardom  on  the  basis  of 
one  disc.  It  has  been  big,  beautiful  reality 
for  this  twenty-four-year-old  Southerner. 
.  .  .  Tall,  dark,  and  handsome  Conway 
(real  name,  Harold  Jenkins)  began  to 
show  talent  at  an  early  age — he  was  only 
four  when  he  and  his  father,  a  ferryboat 
captain,  sang  and  played  guitar  for  the 
neighbors.  The  youngster  was  just  ten 
when  he  sang  his  first  song  over  the  air — 
on  KFFA  in  Helena,  Arkansas.  And,  by 
the  time  he  was  twelve,  he  had  formed  his 
own  band  called  the  Phillips  County  Ram- 
blers. .  .  .  While  in  the  service.  Conway 
formed  a  group  called  The  Cimarrons. 
They  entertained  American  GIs  and  even- 
tually sang  their  way  into  a  radio  show 
over  the  Far  East  network  in  Tokyo.  .  .  . 
After  the  talented  singer's  discharge,  he 
sang  on  Ozark  Jubilee  and,  at  about  the 
same  time,  cut  some  tapes  which  he  sent  to 
Don  Seat,  a  New  York  artists'  representa- 
tive. On  the  basis  of  what  they  had  heard 
on  those  tapes,  recording  companies  were 
soon  clamoring  for  him.  He  made  a  few 
discs  for  Mercury  Records  and  then 
switched  over  to  M-G-M  and  stardom  with 
"It's  Only  Make  Believe."  .  .  .  The  quiet, 
soft-spoken  Conway  has  appeared  on  the 
Dick  Clark,  Arthur  Godfrey,  and  Perry 
Como  shows. 

Film  Study 

Could  you  please  give  me  some  informa- 
tion about  the  actor  Edward  Byrnes? 

G.  Q.,  San  Francisco,  California 

If  anyone  ever  heeded  Horace  Greeley's 
famous  advice  about  "going  West,"  that 
young  man  was  Edward  Byrnes.  One  day, 
not  too  long  ago,  he  piled  his  clothes  and 
ambitions  into  his  convertible  and  headed 
due  West.  His  destination:  Hollywood  and, 
he  hoped,  success  as  an  actor.  .  .  .  Born  in 
New   York   in    1933,   blue-eyed    Edd    had 


Beverly  Garland 


reached  his  teens  before  he  decided,  and 
for  no  apparent  reason,  to  become  an  actor. 
But,  once  having  made  the  decision,  he  set 
out  to  "study"  the  movies  as  hard  as  he 
could.  He  spent  innumerable  afternoons  in 
darkened  theaters,  read  every  movie  maga- 
zine he  could  get  his  hands  on,  and,  at 
eighteen,  was  understandably  an  authority 
on  the  subject.  .  .  .  His  first  non-vicarious 
venture  into  the  theatrical  world  occurred 
in  1954,  when  he  won  the  part  of  a  silent, 
stoical  Indian  on  Joe  E.  Brown's  Buick 
Circus.  Later,  he  got  a  summer-stock  job 
with  the  Litchfield  Theater  in  Connecticut, 
following  this  with  appearances  in  off- 
Broadway  productions.  Then  he  headed  for 
California.  .  .  .  An  executive  at  Warner 
Bros,  saw  him  in  a  Cheyenne  episode  on 
TV,  ordered  a  screen  test,  and,  forty-eight 
hours  after  signing  his  name  to  a  contract, 
Edward  Byrnes  was  cast  in  "Darby's 
Rangers."  The  handsome  young  actor  is 
currently  appearing  in  the  ABC-TV  77 
Sunset  Strip  series.  ...  A  bachelor,  Edd 
likes  water-skiing,  white  Thunderbirds,  and 
the  music  of  Ravel.  He  seems  to  have  lived 
up  to  his  favorite  quotation:  "Don't  wait 
for  your  ship  to  come  in.  Row  out  to  meet 
It. 

Seven  League  Boots 

What  can  you  tell  us  about  the  actor  Jan 
Merlin? 

D.  M.  M.,  Yonkers,  New  York 

There's  a  lot  of  difference  between  riding 
the  waves  for  the  Navy  and  "treading  the 
boards"  for  video.  But  Jan  Merlin  traveled 
from  one  to  the  other  shod  in  seven-league 
boots.  .  .  .  Born  in  1925,  he  left  the  Grace 
Church  School  for  Boys  to  become  a  Navy 
torpedo-man  on  a  destroyer.  During  his 
service,  he  began  to  show  an  interest  in 
show  business  by  writing  plays  which  were 
performed  aboard  ship.  But  the  final  influ- 
ence in  changing  from  the  sea  to  the  stage 
came  about  as  a  result  of  his  association 
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with  a  theater  on  the  outskirts  of  Hiro- 
shima. .  .  .  When  he  was  discharged,  Jan 
returned  to  New  York  and  entered  the 
Neighborhood  Playhouse.  After  playing 
four  seasons  of  stock,  he  appeared  in 
Broadway's  "Mister  Roberts."  .  .  .  One  big 
step  later  and  Jan  was  in  television — even- 
tually chalking  up  some  500  shows  to  his 
credit.  Another  quick  hop  and  he  went 
from  an  off-Broadway  production  to  roles 
in  movies.  The  six-footer  is  currently  ap- 
pearing on  TV  as  Lt.  Kirby  in  ABC-TV's 
Rough  Riders  series.  .  .  .  Blue-eyed  Jan  is 
married  to  the  former  Patricia  Datz,  whom 
he  met  at  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse. 
Their  home  is  jokingly  described  by 
friends  as  "Early  Mau  Mau" — because  of 
the  large  collection  of  African  weapons, 
skins,  hides,  and  horns.  Though  their  large 
menagerie  varies  in  size  from  time  to  time, 
the  current  count  is  four  cats  and  twelve 
parakeets. 

Calling  All  Fans 

The  following  fan  clubs  invite  new  mem- 
bers. If  you  are  interested,  write  to  address 
given — not  to  TV  Radio  Mirror. 

Sid  Caesar  Fan  Club,  Margaret  Hay,  275 
Maple  Street,  Kearny,  New  Jersey. 

Joni  James  Fan  Clubs,  International 
Headquarters,  Carole  Reed,  c/o  M-G-M 
Records,  1540  Broadway,  New  York  36, 
New   York. 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION—If  there's 
something  you  want  to  know  about  radio 
and  television,  write  to  Information  Booth, 
TV  Radio  Mirror,  205  East  42nd  St.,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y.  We'll  answer,  if  we  can, 
provided  your  question  is  of  general  inter- 
est. Answers  will  appear  in  this  column — 
but  be  sure  to  attach  this  box  to  your 
letter,  and  specify  whether  it  concerns 
radio  or  TV.  Sorry,  no  personal  answers. 


whatever  you  do... 
be  ahead  in  beauty 


When  your  hair  is  Noreen'd,  you're  ready  . . . 
for  anything!  A  quick  change  of  clothes,  a  brush 
through  your  hair,  and  off  you  go  with  the  man  in 
your  life!  Your  hair  looks  lovely,  alive  with  the 
shimmering  colortones  of  natural-looking  Noreen  color. 
Why,  you  can  even  color-coordinate  your  hair  to 
your  costume!  Those  unwanted  drab  streaks 
and  wisps  of  gray  are  Noreen-blended  so  neatly  .  .  . 
and  the  dull  areas  now  have  a  new  all-over  sheen. 
Yet,  only  you  will  know  it's  Noreen'd.  So  easy, 
so  sure  . . .  it's  a  wonder  you  haven't  tried  Noreen 
before.  Noreen  color  goes  on  in  3  minutes  and 
stays  on  'til  next  shampoo,  you  know.  Why  not 
write  for  literature  and  free  sample  offer  . .  • 
right  now?  Noreen,  Inc.,  450  Lincoln  St., 
Denver  9,  Colorado.  Dept.  F-7 

14  safe-temporary  colors  at  cosmetic  counters  everywhere 
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THE  RECORD  PLAYERS 


This  column  alternates  among 
Perry  Allen  of  WKBW, 
Gene  Stuart  of  WAVZ, 
Art  Pallan  of  KDKA,  and 
William  B.  Williams  of  WNEW 


Getting  down  to  brass  tacks,  at 
right  is  one  slender  guy  you  don't 
have   to   agree   with   to   respect. 


**i 
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To  BORROW  a  term  from  the  man  him- 
self, Frank  Sinatra  is  a  "gasser"! 
Loosely  defined,  a  "gasser"  is  someone 
great  in  his  own  right,  and  Frank, 
whom  I  consider  to  be  "Chairman  of  the 
Board"  of  all  top  singers,  more  than 
meets  the  qualification.  Almost  without 
exception,  he  has  associated  himself 
with  only  the  better  top  songs,  and  has 
even  refused  to  record  the  bad  ones. 

Everyone  knows  there  was  a  period 
between  Sinatra's  tenure  as  the  teen- 
age rage  of  the  forties  and  his  current 
success  as  singer,  movie  star  and  club 
headliner,  when  his  popularity  had 
dipped.  But  how  many  know  that  dur- 
ing this  period  of  near-limbo,  Frank 
actually  walked  out  on  recording  con- 
tracts rather  than  sing  bad  music? 

Because  of  this  dedication  to  princi- 
ple, Frank  is  one  of  the  few  performers 
who  manages  to  please  practically 
every  type  of  record  fan.  Disc  jockeys 
know,  if  they're  short  of  time  in  sched- 
uling their  programs,  they  can  choose 
a  Sinatra  album  without  even  examin- 
ing the  title  or  selections,  and  yet  have 
no  fears  of  alienating  any  segment  of 
their  audiences.  Such  is  his  acceptance 
by  music  lovers,  and  such  is  his  wide 
range  of  audience,  due  to  almost  flaw- 
less taste. 

Though  I've  never  interviewed  Sina- 
tra   on    my    Make    Believe    Ballroom 


By  WILLIAM    B.   WILLIAMS 

show,  I  have  had  several  long  chats 
with  him  socially.  And  it  is  my  opinion 
that  if  he  ever  were  to  become  a  tire 
salesman  in  Anytown,  U.S.A.,  he  would 
be  the  best  tire  salesman  in  said  town. 
The  reason  is  that  Frank  exudes  a 
charm  and  magnetism  which  is  prac- 
tically undeniable.  For  example,  there 
are  maybe  a  handful  of  personalities 
today  who  can  enter  a  restaurant  in 
such  a  cosmopolitan  city  as  New  York, 
and  upset  the  equilibrium  of  the  place. 
Frank  is  one  of  those  people. 

There's  no  secret  formula  involved  in 
his  hold  over  people;  he  neither  strives 
to  be  liked  nor  to  be  disliked.  One  fac- 
tor in  his  favor,  I  believe,  is  one  of 
identification.  Identification,  that  is,  on 
the  part  of  the  middle-aged  group — his 
contemporaries.  They  read  so  many 
stories— true  or  false — about  his  going 
out  with  this  gorgeous  creature,  drop- 
ping a  fortune  in  that  gambling  casino, 
or  whatever-you-will,  and  many  of 
them  sigh,  "Now  there's  a  man  after  my 
own  heart — he's  leading  the  kind  of  life 
I'd  love  to  lead  ...  if  I  had  the  nerve!" 
To  others,  he  represents  the  cocky  kid 
next  door  who  could  back  up  his  brash- 
ness  with  a  tremendous  talent. 

Frank  is  an  extremely  loyal  person. 
Stories  of  his  devotion  to  his  friends 
are  legion.  Men  like  Hank  Sanicola 
(Sinatra's  manager  and  confidant)  and 


Ben  Barton  (Eileen  Barton's  father  and 
head  of  Frank's  publishing  firm)  have 
been  with  him  from  the  beginning,  and 
there  is  almost  nothing  they  wouldn't 
do  for  him,  and  vice  versa. 

With  this  loyalty  is  coupled  the  con- 
viction that,  if  you  believe  in  some- 
thing, then  it  is  worth  fighting  for. 
Frank  has  been  known  to  haul  off  and 
slug  someone  who  has  made  slurs 
against  a  good  friend  or  a  minority 
group.  And,  though  it  is  axiomatic  in 
show  business  not  to  fight  with  the 
press,  there  have  been  times  when 
Frank  has  done  just  that — when  he  felt 
that  the  press  in  general,  or  some 
member  in  particular,  had  maligned 
him  or  someone  close  to  him.  As  a  re- 
sult, though  many  of  them  might  not 
agree  with  him,  he  has  attained  a  meas- 
ure of  respect  in  their  eyes. 

As  a  recording  star,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  his  Capitol  single  platters  only 
occasionally  reach  the  million -sal  a 
mark,  although  they  are  consistently 
good  sellers.  ("Young  at  Heart"  was 
one  that  topped  a  million,  and  his  al- 
bums, of  course,  do  tremendously  well.) 
How  does  Frank  feel  about  this  scarcity 
of  "gold"  records  in  the  singles  field? 
"The  way  I  look  at  it,"  he  says,  "a  guy 
who  sells  900,000  discs  is  just  as  happy 
as  a  guy  who  sells  a  million." 

That  Sinatra  sure  is  a  gasser.  .  .  . 


William  B.  Williams  hosts  Make  Believe  Ballroom,  on  New  York's  WNEW,  weekdays,  10  to  11 :30  A.M.  and  6  to  8  P  M., 

and   Saturdays,  10  to  noon   and  6  to  8   P.M. 
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WHAT'S  NEW  ON  THE  WEST  COAST 

{Continued  from  page  7) 


Jack's  best  girl  Randy  Poor  refuses  to  leave  ice  age  of  New  York  behind. 


PS:    Ray  will  direct  all  of  the  Revue 
episodes  he  doesn't  star  in. 

Here,  Kitty!  Ann  Sothern  loves  ani- 
mals. But  enough  is  enough.  When  in 
Sun  Valley  last  year,  she  gifted  her 
teen-age  daughter,  ^  ish,  with  a  colt — 
later  had  him  delivered  to  a  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  riding  stable  for  board- 
ing, where  Tish  goes  for  weekly  riding 
lessons.  But  that's  not  the  story.  Ann, 
because  of  her  busy  new  schedule,  had 
to  give  one  of  her  three  much-loved 
French  poodles  to  her  sister.  They  were 
just  too  much  to  take  care  of.  Mean- 
while, back  at  the  horse  ranch,  a  stray 
cat  wanders  into  Tish's  horse's  stall  and 
promptly  bears  a  litter  of  kittens.  Tish 
naturally  brings  them  home.  The  house- 
keeper refuses  to  look  after  them;  Tish 
is  away  at  school  all  day;  so,  after  her 
fourteen-hour  day  at  the  studio,  Ann 
has  to  come  home  to  house-break  her 
six  new  fondlings!  Here,  Kitty.  .  .  . 
Second  thought:  Give  the  kits  to 
Amanda  Blake,  Ann.  She  lives  in  the 
Valley  near  the  stable,  loves  animals, 
too.  At  least,  the  kittens  will  be  closer 
to  their  mother. 

Speaking    of   mothers — and   contrary 
to  rumor — Liberace  is  still  speaking  to 
Mrs.   Liberace.  Lee,   whose  life  is  one 
big   grand    piano,   has    a   piano-shaped 
diamond  ring  on  his  left  pinky,  now  has 
added  a  candelabra-shaped  diamond  to 
his  right  hand.  Which  only  proves  that 
Jack  Benny  and  diamonds  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Liberace.  He  can  afford 
J    his  own  diamonds.  .  .  .  Alan  Ladd  min- 
V    ing  the  TV  diamond  mine  with  two  new 
f    series:    Ivy  League,  starring  Bill  Ben- 
dix,  and  Box  13,  the  adventure  series 
Ladd   starred  in   on  radio.   Except  for 


three  half-hour  shows  he  did,  years 
back,  Alan  won't  be  seen  on  TV  (ex- 
cept on  rare  spex).  But  David  Ladd 
will  be  doing  one-shots — "whenever  he 
gets  far  enough  ahead  in  his  book 
work,"  says  his  Dad.  .  .  .  And  did  you 
know,  Tom  Tryon  majored  in  cartoon- 
ing at  Yale!  Had  he  stayed  at  his  draw- 
ing board,  he  might  be  a  Disney  artist 
instead  of  actor. 

Speaking  of  bookwork,  Tommy 
Sands'  accountant  is  wearing  a  big 
smile  these  days:  Tommy's  last  appear- 
ance on  his  personal  in  Hawaii  broke 
Elvis  Presley's  gate  record  by  203  paid 
admissions.  Elvis  drew  8200  to  Scho- 
field  barracks.  Tommy  drew  8403.  And 
that's  a  lot  of  pineapples!  ...  It  seems 
an  equal  number  of  people  are  crowd- 
ing the  "Say  One  for  Me"  set  at  20th 
Century-Fox,  where  Barrie  Chase — 
who  became  a  star  overnight  on  the 
Fred  Astaire  show — is  singing  and 
dancing  up  a  storm  opposite  young 
Bob  Wagner.  .  .  .  And,  except  for  the 
storm  Jack  Paar  blew  up  on  his  tri- 
umphal return  to  Hollywood,  the 
weather  in  sunny  Southern  Cal.  has 
been  balmy  as  a  day  in  May  .  .  .  which 
led  Paar's  young  daughter  to  ask, 
"Daddy,  I  know  it's  winter,  but  where's 
the  snow?"  (On  your  charming  Daddy's 
show.  Honey.)  Paar,  who  says  he's  quit- 
ting in  July  no  matter  what,  is  rumored 
to  have  both  an  auto  and  a  ciggie  spon- 
sor standing  by  to  pick  him  up  on  a 
weekly  basis.  Since  Jack,  on  his  recent 
trip,  fell  in  love  again  with  sunny  Cal. 
(and  the  crowd's  acclaim),  maybe  the 
weekly  show  will  spring  from  these  hot 
little  Hollywood  Hills. 

Speaking    of    the    Hollywood    Hills, 


Lance  Reventlow,  millionaire  sports- 
car  enthusiast,  has  a  small  group  of 
friends — Ronnie  Burns  among  them — 
whom  he  favors  with  the  "secret"  key 
to  his  Hills  home.  When  Lance  is  out 
of  town  racing  one  of  his  cars,  the  kids 
(Ronnie  among  them)  can  use  the 
"hidden"  key  to  come  and  go  at  will — 
using  the  pool,  barbecue,  etc.  Now 
there's  a  pal  for  you.  .  .  .  Round  but  not 
square:  Dennis  Crosby,  on  his  local 
ABC  radio  show  in  the  Hollywood  area, 
refers  to  his  brother  Gary  as,  "My 
round  little  brother  .  .  ."  Gary,  mean- 
while, is  out  drumming  up  business  for 
the  Thalians,  the  group  of  young  Holly- 
wood folk  who  are  working  so  hard  to 
raise  money  for  emotionally  disturbed 
children.  Gary  was  theii'  first  prexy, 
Debbie  Reynolds,  the  current  chief. 
Their  annual  ball,  this  year  at  the  Bev- 
erly Hilton,  raised  more  than  $40,000 
for  their  Thalian  Clinic — said  clinic  to 
train  psychiatrists  to  go  out  across- 
country  to  help  other  areas  which  do 
not  as  yet  have  such  a  children's  cen- 
ter. That's  the  young  folks  of  Holly- 
wood for  you.  .  .  . 

Ever  wonder  what  some  doctors  carry 
in  those  little  black  bags  on  TV?  Carl 
Betz,  who  plays  the  doc  in  the  Donna 
Reed  show,  uses  his  medic  bag  to  carry 
his  lunch.  .  .  .  And  Dinah  Shore  makes 
lunch  backstage  for  the  entire  cast  on 
an  electric  range  built  into  her  dress- 
ing room.  .  .  .  Gale  Storm  takes  her 
lunch  in  a  hat  box!  Gale,  who  works 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  on  her  TV 
series  and  recording  for  Dot,  lunches 
from  this  hat-box  dining  table  in  order 
to  save  time;  Gale  uses  the  lid  of  the 
hat  box  to  hold  her  lunch  in  her  lap 
while  driving  to  record-plugging  dates 
in  the  middle  of  her  filming  day.  .  .  . 
Speaking  of  lunches  and  records,  Frank 
Sinatra  gags   (Continued  on  page  71) 


Off  on  train   of  golden  thought, 
John  Suedel  plans  book  business. 


Enter  National  Book  Club's 


$100,000.00  GA|H 

YES  I     ONE     HUNDRED     THOUSAND     DOLLARS! 


JUST  FOR  SOLVING  "GOLD  RUSH"  PICTURE  PUZZLES 

^     YOU  CAN  WIN  A  FORTUNE  IN  CASH! 


SA^APl-E 
PUZZLE 
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^""Pon  Below    . 


^"11  It  NOW! 


PLUS  145  ADDITIONAL 
CASH   PRkZES 


Look  at  the  two  puzzles  on  this  page  for  a  few  moments.  Can  you  solve  them? 
You  should  be  able  to  .  .  .  because  there  are  no  tricks  or  gimmicks  to  trip  you 
up.  Nothing  but  a  straightforward,  honest  challenge  to  your  skill  and  common 
sense!  Yes,  skill  and  common  sense  are  all  you  need  to  solve  the  puzzles  in  this 
wonderful  GOLD  RUSH  Game  .  .  .  offering  you  loads  of  exciting  action,  hours 
of  fun  and  pleasure  .  .  .  and  a  chance  at  any  one  of  150  great  cash  awards 
totaling  $100,000.00!  There's  no  red  tape  when  you  enter  ...  no  long  wait  for 
payment  of  prizes— this  is  a  quick  action  contest! 

All  prizes  paid  promptly  in  full.  Enter  now!  And  make  yourself  eligible  to  win  a 
fabulous  promptness  bonus  award  of  as  much  as  $5,000.00  along  with  the  First 
Prize  of  $50,000.00  ...  a  grand  first  prize  total  of  $55,000.00  ...  one  of  the 
largest  cash  first  prizes  ever  offered  in  puzzle  contests! 

PRIZES  PAID  PROMPTLY 

IN  4  YEARS  $223,000.00  AWARDED 
FROM  NATIONAL  BOOK  CLUB  CONTESTS 

In  just  4  years.  National  Book  Club  contests  have  awarded  $223,000.00  in  prizes! 
That's  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  money!  But  this  new  National  Book  Club  game,  with 
its  additional  $100,000.00  in  prizes,  will  boost  that  grand  total  to  an  amazing 
$323,000.00!  If  you  are  18  years  of  age  or  older  and  live  in  the  U.  S.,  Canada,  or 
a  U.  S.  Possession,  you  are  eligible  to  enter  this  fabulous  contest.  It  is  sponsored 
by  the  National  Book  Club,  Inc.  All  judging  will  be  conducted  in  an  impartial, 
impersonal  manner  to  assure  absolute  equality  of  opportunity  to  all.  All  con- 
testants will  receive  exact  information  on  the  outcome  of  the  contest  .  .  .  includ- 
ing names  of  all  winners,  plus  correct  puzzle  solutions.  All  prizes  will  be  paid 
promptly,  in  full,  IN  CASH! 


•  •••**•••*••••••*•••*•••••••■*■• 


NATIONAL  BOOK  CLUB,  INC., 

BOX  no    GLEN  COVE,  N.  Y. 


Paste  Your  Answer-Coupon  On  Postcard  or  Mail  in  Envelope 

-Give  Yourself  A  Chance  To  Win- 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


National  Book  Club,  Inc. 
Box  no      Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

My  Answer  to  Puzzle  No.  1  is: 


-i»ive  TourseiT  A  cnance  to  Win— t 
$5,000.00  PROMPTNESS  AWARD     1 


498 


(PLEASE   PRINT) 


I  want  full  particulars  about  the  National  Book  Club's  $100,000.00  "Gold 
Rush"  Game.  Please  mail  me  FREE  the  Official  Entry  Forms,  Rules  and  First 
Series  of  Puzzles. 


Name_ 


Address- 
City 


_Zone_ 


_State_ 
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Young  folks  and  adults  dance  up  a  storm  at  home  of  Charles  Correll,  to  music  by  Muzzy  Marcellino  of  House  Party  fame 


Dawn  Linkletter,  Diane  Chase  and 
Dorothy  Correll  are  honored  at 
a  three-way  progressive  party  given 
by  their  famous  parents  before 
their  formal  ^'coming  out" 
at  Hollywood's  famous  Coronet  Ball 


MOLLYWOOD  has  its  society  debut  party  late  in  the  month  of 
November — the  Coronet  Ball — sponsored  by  the  women 
who  are  members  of  the  National  Charity  League,  for  their 
lovely  young  daughters.  For  this  night,  their  famous  mothers 
dress  in  elegant  gowns,  their  fathers  in  handsome  full-dress 
suits,  then  proceed  to  take  a  back  seat  for  the  post-debs  and 
their  dates  and  the  youthful  debutantes  and  their  dates.  New 
York  City  has  its  Debutante  Cotillion,  Philadelphia  its  Assem- 
bly, St.  Louis  its  Veiled  Prophet  Ball.  But,  out  Hollywood  way, 
the  Coronet  Ball  is  the  season's  high  point  for  local  society.  The 
daughters  who  are  to  bow  socially  are  known  as  "Tick  Tock- 
ers"  until  this  party  turns  them,  in  one  glamour-packed  eve- 
ning, into  full-grown  "Coronets." 

Art  Linkletter's  oldest  daughter.  Dawn,  was  a  member  of 
the  debut  group  and  so  was  Diane  Chase,  daughter  of  Allen 
Chase,  who  is  a  business  associate  of  Art's.  Another  close 
friend  and  debutante  was  Dorothy  Correll,  daughter  of  Charles 
Correll  of  Amos  'N'  Andy  fame.  All  three  families  are  friends 
and  neighbors.  Lois  Linkletter,  Dawn's  mother,  had  the  idea 
of  a  pre-debut  party  for  the  girls  and  their  families  and  friends 
— a  progressive  party  starting  with  hors  d'oeuvres  and  non- 
lethal  drinks  for  the  young  people  at  Linkletters',  a  buffet  din- 
ner at  Allen  Chase's  Bel  Air  home,  and  dancing  at  Charles 
Correll's.  These  informal  pictures  show  what  a  wonderful 
time  they  had. 


2G 


Early  arrival  at  Linklet+ers'  was  Dawn's 
date,  John  Zwyer,  physical  ed  instructor 
at  Andrew  Jackson  hl.S.,  E.  Los  Angeles, 


"Cocktail"  time  at  the  start  of  festivities.  Lois  and  Art  Linkletter  are 
hosts,  serve  punch  and  hors  d'oeuvres  to  the  three  debutantes  (I.  to  r.) 
Diane  Chase,  Dorothy  Correll  and  the  Linkletters'  oldest  daughter  Down. 


A  kiss  for  "their  girl."   Father  Art  and 

brother  Jack  give  two-way  buss  to  Down. 
What  better  way  to  start  gala  evening? 


Second  port  of  coll  on  the  gala  evening  for  debs  and  their  dotes  was  honne 
of  Allen  Chase,  where  magnificent  buffet  dinner  was  served.  Younger 
girls  with  dates  dined  on  open  porch-wing  with  dazzling  view  of  Hollywood. 


Jack  Linkletter  and  his  wife  Bobbie,  In 
lanal  of  Linkletter  home  with  Dawn  and 
Diane  Chase.  Total  guests  numbered  50. 


Continued 


> 
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(Continued) 


Next  stop  for  three-way  party  is  Allen 
Chase's.  Daughter  Diane  gets  kiss  and  a 
hug  from  Bob  Cummings,  Jack  Linkletter. 


At  the  Chases',  Art  end  Lois  Linkletter 
greet  Bob  and  Mory  Cummings,  their 
old  friends.  Dawn,  John  Zwyer  join  group. 


J    Third  stop,  home  of  Charles  and  Alice 

n    Correll.   Early   comers,   the   "Links"   and 

Allen  Chase  with  Dr.  Loriene  Johnston. 
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Allen  Chase,  a  gourmet,  was  host  at  buffet  dinner.  Exotic  turkey  dress- 
ing was  from  special  recipe.  Here  he  serves  Dottie  Fernard  (college 
friend  of  Dawn),  Dawn,  Diane,  Dr.  Loriene  Johnston,   Lois  Linkletter. 


Charles  Correll  and  wife  Alice  (center)  hosted  the  dance  which  was 
wind-up  of  the  gala  evening.  They  greet  Bob  and  Mary  Cummings,  Art 
and    Lois    Linkletter.    Alice    Correll    and    Lois    are    striking    look-alikes. 


Dancing  gets  underway  promptly  for  the  younger  set,  who  hod  o  whirl. 
Young  hostess  Dorothy  Correll  with  date  John  Mosterson  are  center, 
facing  the  camera.    All  of  the  adults  did  their  shore  of  dancing,  too. 


Impromptu  jam  session  teamed  Charlie  Correll  on  piano  with  orchestra- 
leader  Muzzy  Marcellino  calling  tunes.  At  2  A.M.,  party  ended  with  Art 
leading  singing  of  "What  Can  I  Say,  Dear,  After  I  Say  I'm  Sorry." 


SHARON  GREGORY,Sophomore, 
Long  High  School,  Longview,  Wash., 
says:  "Blemishes  always  seemed  to 
pop  up  just  before  a  big  date  night.  I 
tried  just  about  everything,  without 
success.  Then,  I  used  Clearasil,  and 
soon  the  blemishes  disappeared. 
Clearasil  has  solved  my  skin  problem." 


SCIENTIFIC  CLEARASIL  MEDICATION 

STARVES 
PIMPLES 

SKIN-COLORED,  Hides  pimples  while  it  works 

CLEARASIL  is  the  new-type  scientific  medication 
especially  for  pimples.  In  tubes  or  new  squeeze- 
bottle  lotion,  CLEARASIL  gives  you  the  effective 
medications  prescribed  by  leading  Skin  Special- 
ists, and  clinical  tests  prove  it  really  ivorks. 

HOW  CLEARASIL  WORKS  FAST 

1 .  Penetrates  pimptes.'Keratolytic*  action 
softens,  dissolves  affected  skin  tissue  so 
medications  can  penetrate.  Encourages 
quick  growth  of  healthy,  smooth  skin ! 

2.  Stops  bacteria.  Antiseptic  action  stops 
growth  of  the  bacteria  that  can  cause 
and  spread  pimples  .  .  .  helps  prevent 
further  pimple  outbreaks ! 

3.  'Starves*  pimples.  Oil-absorbing 
action  'starves'  pimples  .  .  .  dries  up, 
helps  remove  excess  oils  that  *feed' 
pimples  .  .  .  works  fast  to  clear  pimples  I 

Tloats'  Out  Blackheads,  clearasil  softens 
and  loosens  blackheads  so  they  float  out  with 
normal  washing.  And,  clearasil  is  greaseless, 
stainless,  pleasant  to  use  day  and  night  for 
uninterrupted  medication. 
Proved  by  Skin  Specialists!  In  tests  on  over 
300  patients,  9  out  of  every  10  cases  were 
cleared  up  or  definitely  improved 
while  using  clearasil  (either  lo- 
tion or  tube).  In  Tube,  69^  and 
98(*.  Long-lasting  Lotion  squeeze- 
bottle,  only  $1.25  (no  fed.  tax). 
Money-back  guarantee. 
At  all  drug 
counters. 


LARGEST-SELLING  PIMPLE  MEDICATION 
BECAUSE  IT  REALLY  WORKS 


T 
¥ 
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FbtRe/tefOf 

SINUS 

CONGESTION 
COLDS  MISERY 


Get  This  Revolutionary  3-Layer  Tablet- 

HELPS  DRAIN  ALL  8  SINUS  CAVITIES 

ReWewes  Congestion  that  Causes  So  Much  Colds  Suffering 


DRISTAN  Decongestant  Tablets ...  the 
amazing-  medical  discovery  that  has 
brought  unprecedented  relief  to  millions 
of  sinus  suff erers . . .  aiso  offers  dramatic 
relief  from  colds  dUstress. 

That's  because... for  the  first  time, 
DRISTAN  makes  it  possible  to  unite  certain 
medically-proved  ingredients  into  one  fast- 
acting  uncoated  tablet. 

Working  through  the  bloodstream,  it 
reaches  all  sinus  areas  and  relieves  conges- 
tion deep  within  head  areas  inaccessible  to 
other  forms  of  medication.  It  shrinks  swollen 
sinus  membranes  and  helps  promote  free 
drainage.  Then,  as  clogged  passages  are 
cleared,  relief  from  colds  miseries  follows. 

Free  breathing  is  restored.  Pressure  and 
pain  relieved.  Fever  reduced.  Postnasal  drip 
controlled. 


DRISTAN  GIVES  YOU: 


PAIN    RELIEVERS 


1  .  The  Decongestant  most  prescribed 
by  doctors. 

2.  Pain  Relievers,  a  highly  effective 
combination  of  ingredients  for  re- 
lief of  body  aches  and  pains  due  to 
colds  . . .  plus  an  exclusive  antihista- 
mine to  block  the  allergic  reaction 
often  associated  with  colds. 

3.  Vitamin  C— actually  five  times  your 
daily  minimum  requirement  (in  one 
day's  dose)  to  help  build  body  re- 
sistance to  infection. 


No  ordinary  colds  medicine... whether  in  liq- 
uid, tablet  or  any  other  form . . .  can  benefit 
you  in  the  same  way  as  DRISTAN  Decon- 
gestant Tablets. 

You  need  no  prescription  for  DRISTAN. 
Guaranteed  to  relieve  the  miseries  of  sinus 
congestion  and  colds ...  or  purchase  price 
refunded. 


BEFORE  — sinuses  and  AFTER— all  nose  and 
nasal  passages  clogged  sinus  areas  decon- 
with  germ-laden  mucus    gested...free,  comfort- 


with  germ-laden  mucus    gcsi.cu,..j.iee,  uumxun,- 
ible  for  so    able    breathing    re- 
''•'""•         stored. 


...responsible  jl.^i 
much  colds  suffering 


There's  Nothing  Like  DRISTAN^Decongestant  Tablets! 
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all  at  sea 
with 

ELVIS 


Thirteen-year-old  Janet  Day, 
daughter  of  an  Army  captain, 
sailed  with  Elvis  on 
the  troopship  Randall. 
Here  is  the  story  of  Janet 
and  the  other  teenagers 
who  made  the  crossing 
with  their  favorite  singer 


Long  wait  before  Private  Presley  arrived  ond  smiled  at  the  crowd.  For 
Janet  Day  (left),  it  seemed  a  lifetime — particularly  when  she  knew  she 
was  to   be  TV   Radio    Mirror's   "reporter"   on   the  voyage   to    Europe! 


By  HELEN  BOLSTAD 

THE  BIG  GRAY  TROOPSHIP  rode  easy  at  the  dock.  Reporters  and 
photographers  frothed  across  the  pier.  We  were  there  for  a  press 
conference  with  Private  Elvis  Presley,  who  was  to  embark  for  Army 
duty  in  Germany.  Such  a  press  conference  was  unprecedented,  we  were 
told.  Since  1917,  millions  of  men  and  thousands  of  celebrities  had 
passed  through  Brooklyn  Army  Terminal  with  nary  a  flash  bulb  nor  a 
press  conference  such  as  this.  It  had  begun  at  6: 30  A.M.,  when  some 
one  hundred  photographers  and  reporters  checked  in  at  the 
Terminal's  gates.  A  snafu  of  mis-direction  sent  us  scurrying  around 
two  levels  of  the  haK-mile-long  pier.  By  10: 30  A.M.,  three  troop  trains 
had  arrived  from  Fort  Hood,  Texas.  We  had  scrutinized  a  thousand 
yovmg  faces,  but  still  no  sign  of  Elvis. 

We  were  beat-out  tired  and  hungry,  and  it  showed.   The  only 
calm  persons  in  sight  were  a  captain  and  his  family  who  waited  at  the 


Continued 
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all  at  sea  with  ELVIS 


(Continued) 


Janet,  teen-age  daughter  of  Army  Captain  Charles  Day,  was  traveling  with  her 
mother,  sister  Judy,  9,  and  brother  Jerry,  I  I — as  pictured  above,  left,  before 
sailing.  But,  even  with  every  youngster  on  shipboard  helping  to  locate  elusive 
Elvis,  she  found  it  hard  to  get  past  M.P.'s  guarding  against  "demonstrations." 


Working  press  (right)  almost  outnumbered  autograph  seekers  (above),  before  the 
Randall  sailed.  Eventually,  Janet  got  not  only  Presley  autographs  but  pictures. 
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top-deck  gangplank  to  board  ship.  The  three  children  perched  patiently 
on  their  suitcases.  Their  slender  mother  must  have  been  one  of  the 
prettiest  brides  of  World  War  11.    The  captain  was  broad-shouldered 
and  hearty.  All  had  a  twinkle  in  the  eye  as  they  watched  the  turmoil 
about  them.  I  would  like  to  talk  to  them,  I  decided. 

Happily,  they  were  willing  to  talk  to  me.  They  were  the  Charles  Day 
family,  boxmd  for  their  second  tour  of  duty  in  Germany.  Captain  Day  was 
assigned  to  the  Fifteenth  Quartermaster  BattalioVi.    Judy  was  nine; 
Charles  Jr. — known  as  Jerry — was  eleven;  and  willowy,  blonde  Janet 
had  just  turned  thirteen.  I  asked  Janet  the  obvious  question:  "How  does 
it  feel  to  be  one  of  the  most  envied  teenagers  in  the  world  today — 
a  girl  who  sails  on  the  same  ship  as  Elvis  Presley?"  (Continued  on  page  80) 
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How  Janet  envied  the 

unknown  fan  Elvis 
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kissed  for  cameras,   boarding  troopship! 

Later,  on  deck 
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sadness  in  his  face 
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all  at  sea  with  ELVIS 

{Continued) 


Janet,  teen-age  daughter  of  Army  Captain  Charles  Day,  was  traveling  with  her 
mother,  sister  Judy,  9,  and  brother  Jerry,  I  I — as  pictured  above,  left,  before 
soiling.  But,  even  with  every  youngster  on  shipboard  helping  to  locate  elusive 
Elvis,  she  found  it  hard  to  get  past  M.P.'s  guarding  against  "demonstrations." 
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Working  press  (right)  almost  outnumbered  autograph  seekers  (above),  before  the 
Randall  sailed.  Eventually,  Janet  got  not  only  Presley  autographs  but  pictures. 


top-deck  gangplank  to  board  ship.  The  three  children  perched  patiently 
on  their  suitcases.  Their  slender  mother  must  have  been  one  of  the 
''''^"v^'L!'"1f,^  of  World  War  H.    The  captain  was  broad-shouldered 
and  hearty.  All  had  a  twinkle  in  the  eye  as  they  watched  the  turmoil 
about  them.  I  would  like  to  talk  to  them,  I  decided 

HappUy,  they  were  willing  to  talk  to  me.  They  were  the  Charles  Day 
family  bound  for  their  second  tour  of  duty  in  Germany.   Captain  Day  was 
assigned  to  the  Fifteenth  Quartermaster  Battalioh.    Judy  was  n^e 
?^      f.i"'~^°.i^/'  Jerry-was  eleven;  and  wUlowy,  blonde  J^et 
had  just  turned  thirteen.  I  asked  Janet  the  obvious  question:  "How  does 
It  feel  to  be  one  of  the  most  envied  teenagers  in  the  world  today— 
a  girl  who  sails  on  the  same  ship  as  Elvis  Presley?"  (Continued  on  -page  80) 


How  Janet  envied  the  unknown  fan  Elvis 
kissed  for  cameras,  boarding  troopship! 
Later,  on  deck,  she  saw  sadness  in  his  face 
as  he  waved  goodbye  to  his  homeland. 
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The  Beauty  with  the  Braii 


MoiVl! 


She's  the  darling  of  the  lollipop  set. 

Their  cleverest  teacher,  too — ^though  they  know 

Shari  Lewis  only  as  a  genuine  living  doll 


By  DENA  REED 


^ 


A  REDHEADED,  pony-tailed  sprite  with 
enchantment  and  charm  and  a 
stupendous  assortment  of  talents 
packed  into  a  five-foot,  97-poimd 
frame — ^that's  Shari  Lewis,  the  twenty- 
four-year-old  ball  of  fire  who  presides 
over  Hi  Mom,  on  New  York's  WRCA- 
TV.  She's  puppeteer,  ventriloquist,  ac- 
tress, singer,  dancer,  musician  (on 
seven  instruments),  announcer,  inter- 
viewer, magician,  author — and  so  ex- 
cellent at  every  one  of  these  that  she 
walked  away  with  two  Emmy  Awards 
last  year.  No  wonder  she  has  emerged 
as  guest  star  of  the  year,  on  such  big 
variety  shows  as  those  of  Pat  Boone, 
Steve  Allen,  Patti  Page,  Garry  Moore, 
and  on  occasional  panel  programs,  as 
well. 

Besides  all  this,  Shari  recently  flew 
to  Hollywood  to  play  the  lead  in  a  new 
filmed  TV  series,  Sis,  still  under  wraps. 
Her  children's  records  are  selling  like 
hot-cakes,  her  books  for  children,  her 
toys,  her  puppets,  all  have  made  her 
the  pin-up  girl  of  the  lollipop  set.  And 
her  breathless  agent — flooded  with 
offers  for  her  from  movies,  night  clubs, 
television  and  commercial  firms — says 

Puppets  Lamb  Chop  and  Charley  Horse 
live  only  in  Shari's  hands  and  voice.  But 
she  charms  all  guests — feathered,  furred 
or  human — on  such  shows  as  Hi  Mom. 
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on  Top 


Hi,  husband!  Recent  bride  Shari  greets 
Jeremy  Tarcher,  whose  schedule  as  a  TV 
producer  (of  other  programs)  is  as  busy 
as  her  own — both  rise  and  shine  at  down. 


she  will  probably  tote  away  a  cool 
million  in  the  next  three  years,  if  signs, 
portents  and  her  energy  hold  out. 

Shari  is  a  fine  entertainer,  but  she 
is  also  and  fundamentally  a  kinder- 
gartner  extraordinary — creator  and 
keeper  of  the  kingdom  of  Shariland. 
The  top  denizens  of  her  magic  domain 
are  Lamb  Chop,  an  adorable  feminine 
lamb,  Charley  Horse,  a  brash  nag.  Hush 
Puppy,  an  irresistible  hound  with  a 
Southern  accent,  and  Wing  Ding,  a 
slightly-mad  crow. 

In  bringing  them  to  life  with  their 
distinguishing  voices  and  characteris- 
tics, Shari  has  proved  herself  a  top 
puppeteer  and  ventriloquist.  WhUe 
others  use  their  characters  merely  to 
entertain,  Shari,  with  hers,  teaches  the 
small  fry  and  their  mothers,  initiating 
them  into  the  best  classics  for  children. 
On  Hi  Mom,  she  teaches  finger-play, 
chalk-talk,  games,  how  to  care  for  pets. 
But  the  chief  feature,  loved  by  every- 
one, is  how  to  (Continued  on  page  84) 

Shari  Lewis  stars  on  Hi  Mom,  WRCA-TV  (New 
York),  Mon.  through  Fri.,  9  to  10  A.M.  EST. 


Plenty  of  pets  in  the  Tarcher  household,  you  may  be  sure.  "Bop"  is  the  biggest, 
but  there  are  also  a  mink,  a  monkey  and  a  cockatoo.  Plenty  of  toys,  too,  created 
or  collected  by  Shari — who  still  believes  the  best  fun  is  what  you  yourself  can 
make  out  of  everyday  things,  ds  she  demonstrates  on  television.  "I  can't  wait  to 
hove  a  brood  of  my  own,"  she  says,  "to  see  how  my  teaching  will  work  on  them." 


Noon  and  night,  Bert  has  a  ball  on  Bandstand  and 
Masquerade  Party.   But  the  Parks  pulse  hits 
an  extra  beat  in  the  atmosphere  of  County  Fair 


By  FRANCES  KISH 


Look,  ma,  no  hoops!  Bert  gets  down  to  grass-roo' 

As  THIS  is  being  written,  Bert  Pax-ks  is  doing 
eleven  live,  spontaneous  NBC  shows 
every  week.  Six  are  on  television— five 
County  Fair  programs,  Monday  through  Fri- 
day afternoons,  Masquerade  Party  on  Thurs- 
day night.  Five  are  on  radio— Bandstand, 
Monday  through  Friday  before  noon.  By  the 
time   this   is   printed,   the   number   of   shows 


for  hula  lesson  from  Memo  Howell  of  Honolulu,  T.H. 
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could  very  likely  increase,  but  even  that  won't 
bother  Bert.  The  only  time  the  high-pov?ered 
Mr.  Parks  gets  tired  is  when  someone  reminds 
him  how  tired  he  ought  to  be! 

It's  not  just  the  number  of  hours  he  gives  to 
his  work  that  makes  people  wonder  how  he 
does  it.  It's  the  enormous  energy  he  puts  into 
everything.  He  could  no  more  attack  any  job 


1   '     '    '^^'^^1 

H 

Weekday  afternoons,  this  foursome  and  friends  have  a  picnic  on  TV's 
County  Fair  grounds — emcee  Parks,  spieler  Williams,  associate  producer 
Herb  Landon,  bandmaster  Bill  Sale.  The  latter  three  are  all  "veterans" 
from  the  popular  radio  version  of  same  program  almost  a  decade  ago. 


Thursday  nights,  Bert  hosts  a  night-time  TV  carnival  in  more  sophisti- 
cated mood — Masquerade  Party,  in  which  regular  and  guest  panelists 
try  to  penetrate  disguise  of  visiting  celebrities.  Seated  above,  left 
to  right — Orson  Bean,  Audrey  Meadows,  Carl  Reiner,  Gloria  De  Haven. 


Mornings,  there's  almost  a  solid  hour  of  radio  music  and  comedy  on 
Bert  Parks'  Bandstand.  Among  the  leading  lights,  from  left — comedian 
Arnold  Stang,  Bert,  musical  director  Skitch  Henderson,  producer  Bob 
Sadoff,  production  assistant  Patti  Tossy,  and  director  George  Voutsas. 
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Noon  and  night,  Bert  has  a  ball  on  Bandstand  and 
Masquerade  Party.   But  the  Parks  pulse  hits 
an  extra  beat  in  the  atmosphere  of  County  Fair 


By  FRANCES  KISH 


yr^ 


County  Fair  visitors  get  into  the  act,  in  community-festival  spirit. 
Above,  Bert  and  special-events  man  Nat  Asch  (in  stripes)  interview 
prospective  participants.  Below,  barker-announcer  Ken  Williams  (in 
even  brooder  stripes)  comes  in  last  in  impromptu  bothing-suit  parade. 


Look,  mo,  no  hoops!  Bert  gets  down  to  gross-''         ^^h  lesson  from  Mamo  Howell  of  Honolulu,  T.H. 

could  very  likely  increase,  but  even  that  won't 
oother  Bprt    TK«»  »m^1«  ♦im«.  thw  hioh-nowercd 


AS  THIS  is  being  written,  Bert  Parks  is o^ 
eleven  live,  spontaneous  NBC  ^^ 
every  week.  Six  are  on  television-^ 
County  Fair  programs,  Monday  ^°"^L^ 
day  afternoons,  Masq^ierade  Party  on  j'^ 
day  night.  Five  are  on  radio — ^""^^ 
Monday  through  Friday  before  noon.  Kf 
time   this   is   printed,    the   number  of  s"^ 


^ther  Bert  The  only  time  the  high-powered 
*"  Parks  gets  tired  is  when  someone  reminds 
'"m  how  tired  he  ought  to  be! 

«"s  not  just  the  number  of  hours  he  gives  to 
•J"  ^•'•ork  that  makes  people  wonder  how  he 
"loes  It  It's  the  enormoiis  energy  he  puts  into 
*^erything.   He  could  no  more  attack  any  job 


Weekday  ofternoons,  th,$  fourjom.  and  friend*  hov.  o  picnic  on  TVs 
County  Fa,r  ground_emc..  Porks,  spi.l.r  Willioms,  ossociot.  producer 
Herb  London,  bandmost.r  Bill  Golt.  Th.  lot+er  three  or.  all  "veteran." 
from  ttie  populor  radio  version  of  some  proqrom  almost  a  decade  ago 


Thurtday  nights,  Bort  hosts  o  mghtfimo  TV  carnivol  in  more  lophiiti 
cated  mood — Masquerade  Party,  in  which  regular  and  guett  paneliiti 
try  to  penetrate  disguiie  of  viiifing  celebritiei.  Seated  above,  left 
to  right — Orson  Bean.  Audrey  Meodowi,  Corl  Reiner.  Gloria  D#  Haven. 


Morningi.  there's  olmoit  a  lolid  hour  of  rodio  music  ond  comedy  on 
Bert  Parks'  Bandstand.  Amor>g  the  leoding  lighti.  from  left— comedion 
Arnold  Stong.  Bert,  musicol  director  Skitch  Henderion,  producer  Bob 
Sodoff,  production  osfittont  PoHl  To»»y,  and  director  George  Voutioi. 
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Fun  in  the  Afternoon 


{Continued) 


Cars  aren't  just  a  hobby  with  busy  Mr.  Parks.  They're  a 
necessity  for  his  daily  commuting — some  45  minutes  from 
Connecticut  to  Radio  City.  With  eleven  performances  on 
TV  and  radio  each  week,  Bert  should  be  tired  when  he  gets 
home,  but  his  energy  seems  boundless,  at  work  or  at  play. 


1 
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County  Fair  is  seen  on  NBC-TV,  M-F,  4:30  P.M.  EST, 
Ben  Parks'  Bandstand  heard  on  NBC  Radio,  M-F,  11 :05 
A.M.  to  noon  EST — under  multiple  sponsorship.  Bert 
also  emcees  Masquerade  Party,  colorcast  over  NBC-TV, 
Thurs.,  10:30  P.M.  EST,  sponsored  by  Kent  Cigarettes. 
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The  home's  V^illiamsburg  in  style,   ultra-modern 

in  fittings. 

passively  now  than  he  could  at  a  tender  age,  when  he 
began  to  give  spirited  imitations  of  a  dispirited  little 
man  with  a  brief  mustache,  oversize  shoes  and  a  cane — 
Charlie  Chaplin,  then  the  idol  of  small-fry  movie- 
goers. 

The  days  of  impersonations  are  far  behind  Bert  now, 
but  the  need  to  give  a  performance  everything  he  has 
never  changes.  His  explanation  is  simple:  "I  like  to 
spend  energy  on  something  I  like  to  do,  and  I  like  to  do 
all  the  things  I  am  doing."  More  specifically,  he  adds, 
"Of  course,  a  man  needs  health  to  keep  it  up — and  a 
wife  like  Annette." 

Since  their  marriage  in  June,  1942,  Annette  has  been 
the  silent  partner  whose  actions  speak  louder  than 
words  and  whose  reactions  remain  invariably  calm  and 
cool.  When  Bert  comes  home  with  something  on  his 
mind,  there  is  none  of  this  "tell  me  everything  right 
away"  kind  of  prodding.  She  lets  him  let  down  and 
relax,  and  talk  when  he  is  ready. 

"The  result  is  that,  by  the  time  I  get  around  to 
telling  what's  troubling  me,"  says  Bert,  "it  seems  much 
less  complicated — and  usually  less  important.  If  there 
is  something  she  needs  to  take  up  with  me — the  house, 
the  children,  or  some  problem  of  her  own — she  waits 
until  the  red  flag  is  down.  And  neither  of  us  keeps 
going  over  and  over  the  same  problem.  When  it's 
finished,  we  don't  keep  kicking  it  arotmd." 

Last  September,  when  Bert  began  his  County  Fair 
TV  show,  it  was  suggested  he  might  hke  to  stay  a 
little  after  the  show  each  day  to  talk  it  over.  It  didn't 
take  him  long  to  cut  that  down  to  practically  nothing. 
"Re-hashing"  a  program  is  not  for  him.  Others  can  hold 
the  post-mortems  over  cues  that  came  a  split-second 
late,  or  a  stunt  that  didn't  come  off.  As  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  he  has  done  his  best,  and  he  assumes  the 
others  have  done  theirs.  The  bell  has  rung  and  it's  time 
to  get  away  and  prepare  for   (Continued  on  page  76) 
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he  wife's  Annette  by  name  and — Bert  avows — a   "model"  for  all  time! 


Performer  since  before  schooldays,  Bert 
relaxes  with  music,  even  in  leisure  time. 
Most  of  all,  he  "unwinds"  by  doing  chores 
around  the  house  and  playing  with  twin 
sons  Joel  and  Jeffrey,  I  I,  and  daughter 
Petty,  9.  "So  far,"  he  says,  "they  have 
shown  no  desire  to  follow  In  my  footsteps." 


^d/^L^^'^^aLjLm?'". 
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Fun  in  the  Afternoon 


(Continued) 
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Cars  aren't  just  a  hobby  with  busy  Mr.  Parks.  They're  a 
necessity  for  his  daily  commuting — some  45  minutes  from 
Connecticut  to  Radio  City.  With  eleven  performances  on 
TV  and  radio  each  week,  Bert  should  be  tired  when  he  gets 
home,  but  his  energy  seems  boundless,  at  work  or  at  play. 


County  Fair  is  seen  on  NBC-TV,  M-F,  4:30  P.M.  EST, 
Bert  Parks'  Bandstand  heard  on  NBC  Radio,  M-F,  11:05 
A.M.  to  noon  EST — under  multiple  sponsorship.  Bert 
also  emcees  Masquerade  Party,  colorcast  over  NBC-TV, 
TTiurs.,  10:30  P.M.  EST,  sponsored  by  Kent  Cigarettes. 


The  home's  V^illiamsburg  in  style,   ultra-modern  in  fittings,  |lie  wife's  Annette  by  name  and — Bert  avows — a   "model"  for  all  time! 

passively  now  than  he  could  at  a  tender  age,  when  he 
began  to  give  spirited  imitations  of  a  dispirited  little 
man  with  a  brief  mustache,  oversize  shoes  and  a  cane— 
Charhe  Chaplin,  then  the  idol  of  small-fry  movie- 
goers. 

The  days  of  impersonations  are  far  behind  Bert  now, 
but  the  need  to  give  a  performance  everything  he  has 
never  changes.  His  explanation  is  simple:  "I  like  to 
spend  energy  on  something  I  like  to  do,  and  I  like  to  do 
all  the  things  I  am  doing."  More  specifically,  he  adds, 
"Of  course,  a  man  needs  health  to  keep  it  up — and  a 
wife  like  Annette." 

Since  their  marriage  in  June,  1942,  Annette  has  been 
the  silent  partner  whose  actions  speak  louder  than 
words  and  whose  reactions  remain  invariably  calm  and 
cool.  When  Bert  comes  home  with  something  on  his 
mind,  there  is  none  of  this  "tell  me  everything  right 
away"  kind  of  prodding.  She  lets  him  let  down  and 
relax,  and  talk  when  he  is  ready. 

"The  result  is  that,  by  the  time  I  get  aroimd  to 
telling  what's  troubling  me,"  says  Bert,  "it  seems  much 
less  complicated— and  usually  less  important.  If  there 
is  something  she  needs  to  take  up  with  me — the  house, 
the  children,  or  some  problem  of  her  own — she  waits 
until  the  red  flag  is  down.  And  neither  of  us  keeps 
going  over  and  over  the  same  problem.  When  its 
finished,  we  don't  keep  kicking  it  around." 

Last  September,  when  Bert  began  his  County  Faf 
TV  show,  it  was  suggested  he  might  like  to  stay  f 
little  after  the  show  each  day  to  talk  it  over.  It  didnt 
take  him  long  to  cut  that  down  to  practically  "O*^"",^ 
"Re-hashing"  a  program  is  not  for  him.  Others  can  hold 
the  post-mortems  over  cues  that  came  a  split-secon 
late,  or  a  stunt  that  didn't  come  off.  As  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  he  has  done  his  best,  and  he  assumes  the 
others  have  done  theirs.  The  bell  has  rung  and  it's  tune 


Performer  since  before  schooldays,  Bert 
relaxes  with  music,  even  in  leisure  time. 
Most  of  all,  he  "unwinds"  by  doing  chores 
around  the  house  and  playing  with  twin 
sons  Joel  and  Jeffrey.  I  I,  and  daughter 
Petty,  9.  "So  far,"  he  says,  "they  have 
shown  no  desire  to  follow  in  my  footsteps." 


to  get  away  and  prepare  for   (Continued  on  page 


76) 
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Dietrich  hit  Hollywood  like  a  bombshell  in  the 
I930's — ^thanks  to  director  Josef  Von  Sternberg 
(above).  Musician  as  well  as  actress,  she  later 
proved  her  amazing  versatility  as  an  entertainer 
both  at  the  battlefront  and  in  swank  night  clubs. 


"Dear  Miss  Dietrich,"  they  write  to  Monitor, 
knowing  she'll  have  the  answer  to  their 
problems — and  seeking  to  share  the  secret 
strength  of  "the  world's  most  glamorous  woman' 

By  GLADYS  HALL 

"In  person,"  her  glamour  electrifies  the  most  sophisticated  crowd. 


Now  Marlene  triumphs  in  two  more 
fields — on  records,  as  well  as  NBC 
Radio.  Above,  signing  contract  with 
Randy  Woods  which  brought  her 
distinctive  siren  voice  to  Dot  label. 


On  screen,  her  dramatic  talent  blazed  again  in  "Witness  for  the  Prosecution." 


THESE  WINTER  WEEKENDS — Saturdays  and  Sundays,  on  NBC  Radio's  Monitor — 
Marlene  Dietrich  is  answering  your  questions  about  life  and  love  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  From  the  day  it  was  first  announced  on  Monitor 
that  Marlehe  would  be  on  the  air,  the  letters  began  to  pour  in  .  .  .  from 
teenagers,  from  young-marrieds,  from  men  and  women  of  all  ages.  And 
they  continue  to  pour  in  .  .  .  letters  containing  questions  that  range  from 
how  working  girls  can  be  smartly  dressed,  on  the  salaries  they  make,  to 
what  housewives  who  hanker  to  be  career  women  can  do  about  it,  to  such 
blockbusters  as  please  tell  us,  dear  Miss  Dietrich,  what  is  the  one  thing  that 
makes  life  most  worth  the  living — and  how  do  you  get  it? 

Why  do  they  ask  Marlene?  Ever  since  America  first  hailed  her  as  a 
great  new  star  in  the  German  film,  "The  Blue  Angel,"  some  twenty-five 
years  ago,  Dietrich  has  been  the  synonym  for  glamour.    Acclaimed  as 
one  of  the  world's  most  fabulous  women,  her  chic  and  sophistication, 
her  beautiful  legs,  her  low,  vibrant  voice,  her  mystery  and  allure  have  been 
rhapsodized  and  have  literally  made  headlines  the  (Continued  on  page  90) 

Marlene  Dietl-ich  stars  on  Monitor,  the  NBC  Radio  weekend  service  heard  Fridays,  from  8:05 
to  10  P.M.— Saturdays,  8  A.M.  to  midnight— Sundays,  10:30  A.M.  to  midnight.  (All  times  EST) 


Nothing  in  show  business  has  given 
more  joy  than  daughter  Maria  Riva's 
own  success  as  actress— and  mother. 
Marlene's  recipe  for  happiness?  See 
story  at  left  for  the  "ingredients"! 
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Mding^BigSphsh/ 


Bill  Leyden,  emcee  of  It  Could  Be  You,  takes  his  first  water-ski  lesd 
from  announcer  Wendell  Niles.   Result:  Big  fun-time  at  Lake  Arrowhead! 


.^  «"•*"' " 


"This  first  picture,"  says  Leyden, 
"shows  Wendell  and  his  wife  Ann  in 
foreground,  my  wife  Sue  beside  me." 


"Getting  ready  for  the  lesson.  I'm 
looking  confident,  but  I'm  not!  Just 
saw  a  nut  skiing  past  on  one  ski!" 


"Wendell  even  bothered  to  explain 
'more  speed'  sign — thumbs  up.  Turned 
out,  I  didn't  need  that  right  away." 


BILL  Leyden  is  master-of-sur- 
prises  on  the  Ralph  Edwards' 
NBC-TV  show,  It  Could  Be  You. 
Devotees  of  the  show  are  famiUar 
■with  its  format,  an  emotional 
mixture  of  reunions,  anniversary 
observances,  comic  surprises,  ful- 
fillment of  sentimental  wishes.  The 
participants  are  drawn  from  the 
studio  audience,  aU  being  unaware 
that  their  dearest  wish  is  about  to 
be  granted.  Leyden,  a  natiiral  ath- 
lete, goes  in  for  hunting,  skin- 
diving,  sports-car  racing.  Here  he 
gets  his  first  taste  of  water-skiing — 
with  It  Could  Be  You  announcer 
Wendell  Niles  as  expert  instructor. 

It  Could  Be  You  is  seen  on  NBC-TV,  M-F, 
at  12:30  P.M.  EST;  multiple  sponsorship. 

Continued     k 


"Sue  and  Niles  urge  me  to  start  the 
skiing  bit,  I'd  just  put  my  toes  in. 
Who  left  the  refrigerator  open?" 


"Ready  for  the  take-off.  Wendell  is 
telling  me  to  keep  hands  tight  on 
the  line,   knees  bent  for  the   rise." 


"A  good  angel  must  have  been  hovering  over  me.  Got  up  on  skis  first  try,  even  if  I  did  drink  an  awful  lot  of  lake  water." 
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"Concentration,   that's    all.    Ahd    these    jokers   thought 
couldn't  do  it!  Notice  the  form,  arms  straight,  legs  apart 
a    bit,    ears    pointing    out    just   a    bit.    I   tell    you,    I    was 
scared,  but  determined  Mrs.  Leyden's  boy  would  succeed." 


"Everything  went  well  until  I  decided  I'd  try  to  ski  around 
a  corner  (jumping  across  the  boat's  wake).  That  did  it!  The 
trouble  is,  when  you  fall  on  skis  you  seem  to  go  down  forever 
before  you  come  up  again.  Then  everybody  laughs  at  you." 


"Sue  helped  me  out  at  dock.  She's  a 
good  Q+hlete,  tried  skis,  too,  and 
did  very  well  for  a  rank  beginner." 


"Meanwhile,  so-called  'expert'  and 
friend,  Wendell  Niles,  had  fallen 
on  his  ear.He  admits  I'm  a  champ." 


"Susie  is  a  real  doll.  She  gave  me 
a  big  hug  and  kiss  to  tell  me  how 
proud  she  was  I  skiied  first  try." 


"Back  at  work  on  It  Could  Be  You — if  work's  what  you  call  it.  I  had  a  bucketful  of  fun  with  this  show,  so  did  pal  Wendell." 


'♦*> 
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Any  mother  could  be  proud  of  such  a 
shining  Western  star.  My  own  pride  in 
Will  Hutchins  goes  even  deeper — 
because  of  what  he  represents  at  heart 

By  JANE  HUTCHASON 


I 


Recently,  I've  kept  house  for  Will — hoping  he'll  find  "the" 
girl  for  the  home  and  the  children  he  has  always  wanted. 


SOMETIMES  as  I  sit  there,  I  still  can't  believe 
it!  Other  times,  when  I'm  watching  Sugarjoot 
on  ABC-TV,   I   have   to   keep   reminding 
myself  that  today's  Will  Hutchins,  on  our  living- 
room  screen,  really  is  the  same  little  boy  we 
named  Marshall  Lowell  Hutchason,  back  in  1932. 
There  are  many  miracles  in  life,  but  none  more 
amazing  to  me  than  what  the  magic  medium  of 
television  has  wrought  in  one  mother's  book 
of  memories. 

All  our  old  friends  and  relatives  still  call 
him  "Marshall,"  but,  to  prevent  confusion  in  this 
story,  I  shall  refer  to  {Continued  on  page  74) 

Will  Hutchins  stars  as  Tom  Brewster  in  Sugarfoot,  seen  on  9 
ABC-TV,  alternate  Tuesdays,  from  7:30  to  8:30  P.M.  EST,  as  * 
sponsored  by  American  Chicle  Co.,  Luden's,  Inc.,  and  others. 


Honest  as  the  role  he  plays,  Will  tries 
to    handle   his   fan    mail    personally. 


With  his  friend  "Osi" — he's  been 
wild  about  pets  since  he  was  a  kid! 


His  love  of  "theater"  began  with 
magic  tricks  before  his  schooldays. 
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Does  Father  Really  Know  Best 


Robert  Young  is  as  much  at  home  on  Father  Knows  Best  as  with  his  own 
family.  Elinor,  Lauren  and  Billy  feel  close  to  him,  too — even  though  they 
don't  all  agree  as  to  who's  head  of  the  household!  "I  love  him  more  than 
anybody,"  says  little  Lauren,  who  considers  herself  Bob's  pjth  daughter. 


Father  Knows  Best,  starring  Robert  Young  and  Jane  Wyatt,  is  seen  over  CBS-TV,  every 
Monday,  at  8:30  P.M.  EST,  as  sponsored  alternately  by  Lever  Brothers  and  Scott  Paper. 


By  DEE  PHILLIPS 


HILARIOUS  OR  TOUCHING,  the  adven- 
tures of  TV's  Anderson  family 
live  up  to  their  title  most  of  the 
time:  Father  Knows  Best.  High  ratings 
and  awards  seem  to  prove  that  audi- 
ences like  this  concept  of  Dad  as  the 
true  head  of  the  household.  But  today's 
best-selling  books  often  tell  another 
story,  indicating  that  Dad's  children 
are  really  ruling  the  roost — that  their 
problems  and  desires  should  always 
come  first. 

There's  plenty  of  room  for  argument 
among  the  generations  and  between 
the  sexes.  Some  think  the  family 
should  still  revolve  around  Dad.  Oth- 
ers believe  it  should  focus  on  the 
children,  the  builders  of  tomorrow. 
Almost  all  agree  on  one  thing:  Mother 
is  actually  the  heart  of  the  home — but 
she  swings  the  balance  in  favor  of  hus- 
band or  children.  Which  way  should 
she  vote? 

The  Andersons  represent  a  typical 
range  in  age  and  family  status,  so  it's 
not  surprising  that  they're  divided  on 
this  modem-day  problem.  Not  quite 
as  you'd  expect,  perhaps,  since  they're 
all  individuals,  both  on  and  off  TV. 
As  Margaret  Anderson,  Jane  Wyatt  has 
become  practically  everyone's  ideal  of 
motherhood.  She's  a  devoted  mother 
in  real  life,  too.  But  does  she  cast  he^ 
ballot  in  favor  of  the  children? 

Hazel  eyes  dancing,  Jane  says, 
"Everything  depends  on  the  husband- 
wife  relationship  .  .  .  that's  where  chil- 
dren come  from.  A  woman  who  thinks 
of  nothing  but  her  children  is  wrong 
for  everyone — including  herself.  If  ^ 
woman  concentrates  on  her  man, 
they'll  both  look  upon  their  joint  pro- 
ductions healthily  and  happily." 

One  vote  for  Dad.  But  surely  a 
brand-new  teenager  will  stand  up  for 
children's  rights?  At  thirteen,  Lauren 
Chapin  (Kathy  Anderson)  says  firmly, 
"Neither — or  both.  I  mean,  it  should 
be  fifty-fifty,  instead  of  one  or  the 
other.  What  if  there  was  a  favorite, 
and  it  wasn't  you?  There  shovild  be 
enough  love  to  go  aroimd.  Everyone 
should  love   everyone."    Thoughtfully, 

Continued      k 


TV's  beloved  Andersons  consider  an  important 

problem  for  these  times:  Who  should  be 

the  center  of  the  family?  Parents— or  children? 
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Does  Father  Really  Know  Best? 


(Continued) 


she  adds,  "It  works  the  other  way,  too.  Chil- 
dren should  love  their  parents  equally  and  not 
try  to  take  over  one  parent." 

At  the  other  edge  of  the  teens,  BUly  Gray 
(Bud)  mulls  the  question  carefully — and 
shows  an  unexpected  sympathy  for  the  wom- 
an's viewpoint:  "There  should  be  a  balance  of 
affection  and  attention  tending  toward  the 
children.  If  the  husband  is  sensitive  and  in- 
telligent, he'll  know  the  score.  And  if  the 
wife  has  got  herself  a  dumb,  stupid  guy  who 
doesn't  understand — then  she'd  better  call  the 
whole  thing  off,  anyway!" 

Oldest  of  the  Anderson  offspring,  Elinor 
Donahue  (Betty)  agrees — but  for  different 
reasons:  "Children  come  first  because  they're 
so  wonderful!  If  there  is  great  love  between 
husband  and  wife,  they'll  be  working  hard 
toward  the  same  goal — a  happy  family.  Of 
course,"  she  reflects,  "I'm  not  an  average  girl. 
I  haven't  had  a  father  since  I  was  five.  I 
guess  the  observations  of  my  mother  helped 
me  decide.  Even  as  a  httle  girl,  she  wanted 
to  have  lots  of  babies  when  she  grew  up.  She 
had  us  three  and  is  now  raising  grandchildren, 
and  loves  it.    She's   {Continued  on  page  65) 


At  13,  Lauren — happy  with  Mrs.  Chapin  and  brothers  Michael  and  Billy  ,  , 
— refuses  to  take  sides:  "There  should  be  enough  love  to  go  around."! 


Jane  Wyatt  is  devoted  to  sons  Christopher  (left)  and  Michael  (right) — but  admits  her  first  allegiance   is  to   her  husband,^ 
Edgar  Ward  (center).  Says  Jane,  "A  woman  who  thinks  of  nothing  but  her  children  is  wrong  for  everyone — including  herself.' 


rx: 
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Following   her   own    mother's    inclinations,    Elinor    Donahue 
votes  for  child-suprennacy — "because  they're  so  wonderful!" 


More   interested    In    hobbies   than   dates,    at   this   stage, 
Billy  Gray  favors  the   children,   too — for  other   reasons. 


So  close  is  Bob  Young's  TV  family  to  his  own,  there's  even  a  similarity  in  names.  With  four  daughters — Barbara  and  Carol 
on  couch,  Betty  Lou  and  Kathy  on  floor — he's  outnumbered  by  the  fair  sex,  considers  his  wife  Betty  (right)  queen  of  them  all. 
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Don't  call  him  "Lonesome  George,"  now 
that  he  has  this  lively  quintet  to 
keep  him  company — five  youthful  Pettits 
singing  their  way  "next  door"  to  fame 

By  EUNICE  FIELD 


There's  always  room  on  the  stage,"  said  Al 
Jolson,  "for  something  new."  So — alongside 
such  delightful  duos  as  the  Everly  Brothers, 
such  terrific  ti'ios  as  the  McGuires,  such  fascinating 
foursomes  as  the  Lennons — ^now  steps  a  quality- 
plus  quintet,  "The  Kids  Next  Door."    Once 
called  "The  Petites,"  after  the  family  name  of  Pettit, 
they   are   currently   featured   on   NBC-TV's 
George  Gohel  Show.    They  have  also  rung  up 
their  first  solid  hit  record,  "Sweetie  Pie,"  and  are 
reaching  for  more  of  the  same. 

From  Emmetsburg,  Iowa,  with  little  more  than 
three  thousand  souls,  to  the  ghtter  and  throng  of 
Hollywood  may  seem  a  long  way  to  travel. 
But  the  Kids  made  it  in  four  short  jumps.  As  the 
Kids  went,  so  went  the  family.   In  fact,  their  rise  to 
fame  may  be  charted  by  following  the  trail  of 
the  Pettit  family  from  city  to  city  in  their  search 
for  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow. 

Accompanied  on  the  piano  by  their  mother,  Marie, 
the  Kids  gave  their  first  show  some  twelve 
years  ago  at  a  firemen's  ball  in  their  hometown. 
Only  the  four  older  children — Bob,  then  eight; 
Alice,  7;  Patty,  6,  Mary,  3 — were  in  the  act  at  that 
time.   They  made  no  great  splash  in  theatrical 
circles,  but  their  performance  was  received  with 
hearty  applause  by  their  good  neighbors  and  friends. 
As  a  result,  they  began  entering — and  winning — 
all  the  local  amateur  contests  and,  before  long,  found 
themselves  much  in  demand  at  school  and 
church  affairs. 

Their  first  "paid"  performance — and,   as  Bob 
recalls,  "What  an  exciting  day  that  was  in  the 
Pettit  family!" — was  at  a  Lions  Club  meeting.    The 
check  was  for  ten  dollars,  but  it  might  have 
been  a  million,  the  Kids  were  so  thrilled.    Not  only 
were  they  doing  what  they  most  loved — singing — 
but  now  they  were  making  money  at  it,  as  well. 

Then,  in  June  of  1952,  as  a  means  of  fostering 
their  children's  career,  Claude  and  Marie  Pettit 
decided  to  make  their  first  big  move,  to  Spencer. 
"Some   big   move."    (Continued   on   page  86) 

"The  Kids  Next  Door"  sing  on  The  George  Gohel  Show,  seen  in 
color  and  black-and-white  on  NBC-TV,  eveiy  other  Tues.,  8  to 
9  P.M.  EST,  for  Radio  Corporation  of  America  and  RCA  Victor. 


Once  "The  Petites,  "  Bob  and  Claudia  (rear),  Alice,  Pat+y 
and  Mary  (left  to  right)  are  now  "The  Kids  Next  Door"  to  the 
star  of  The  George  Gobel  Show.  Back  in  Iowa,  dad  had  told 
'em  the  breaks  were  sure  to  come.  G.S.  made  it  certain-sure. 


Papa  Pettit  joins  his  quintet  in  a  modern  quadrille.  There 
are  also  two  younger  brothers.  Below,  left  to  right:  Patty,  18, 
holding  Claude  Jr.,  5;  Mary,  15;  mama  Marie  and  Claude 
Sr.;  Bob,  20.  On  the  floor:  Claudia,   I  I ;  Donny,  9;  Alice,   19. 
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Night  Miracle  f 


The  familiar,  casual  figure   stands   alone  in   center-stage. 
To  each  of  his  millions  of  TV  fans,  Perry  sings  directly, 

"Dream  along  with  me  .  .  ." 
And  at  that  intimate  high  moment  of  stagecraft,  over  200 
men  and  women — ^behind  the  scenes — are  hard  at  work. 
Their  inspiring  task  is  to  create  an  illusion.  On  the  follow- 
ing pages,  we  look  behind  the  color  image  of  Perry  Como 
on  the  TV  screen  to  see  how  they  do  it  .  .  . 


VJjJ' 


During  hour  show,  major  production  numbers  mass 
as  many  as  35  performers  before  color  cameras. 


Clark  Jones,   producer-director,   assistant 
Jim  Fox.  Final  instructions  on  p. a.  system. 
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the  Saturday  Night  Miracle 


Como  show  draws  costumes  from  many 
sources,  costume  houses  like  Brooks, 
Eaves,  7th  Avenue,  or  name  designers. 


Design  and  rendering  of  scenery  takes 
25  men,  who  work  miles  away  from  the 
Ziegfeld  Theater  on  West  1 8th  Street. 


In  rehearsal  hall  near  Radio  City, 
dancers  work  all  week  perfecting  the 
choreography  set  up  by  Louis  Da  Pron. 


Orchestra!  By  Friday  each  week,  the 
rehearsal  with  director  Mitch  Ayres 
swings   into   action   at  the  Ziegfeld. 


Singers  are  under  direction  of  Ray 
Charles,  who  works  with  several  ar- 
rangers for  top  performance  on  show. 


The  star  gives  forth — all  day  Friday. 
All  day  Saturday.  Here  with  Mitch 
Ayres  and  accompanist,  Perry  sings. 
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On  stage,  a  cast  of  33.  But  hard  at  work,  unseen, 
behind  the  cameras,  is  an  efficient  small  "army": 
27  engineers,  4  men  at  the  master  control  board, 
6  at  the  film  studio  handling  commercials,  35 
stagehands,  7  wardrobe  changers,  31  orchestra  men, 
4  card -boys,  15  production  people,  3  make-up  men, 
1  hairdresser,  3  studio  supervisors,  20  pages, 
6  maintenance  men,  4  men  handling  air  conditioning, 
3  porters,  2  ticket  girls.    On  stage  and  off, 
that's  204  , . .  and  we're  not  counting  the  25  men  who 
have  worked  all  week  on  scenery,  the  truckers  who 
have  hauled  the  props,  the  writers,  the  hard- 
working staff  of  Como's  own  office.   Here's  the 
story  of  everybody  who  makes  the  Como  show: 


By  DANIEL  STERN 

EVERY  Saturday,  all  across  the  nation,  families  settle 
down  into  comfortable  chairs  and  wait  for  the 
clock  to  point  to  the  hour  when  Como  is  due  on  TV. 
For,  at  that  moment,  on  the  television  screens  of 
America,  there  will  appear  in  their  living  rooms  a 
friendly,  relaxed  young  man.  Whoever  you  are, 
Perry  will  smile  at  you,  perhaps  touch  his  ear  in  his 
familiar  gesture,  and  gently  begin  to  sing. 

The  real  truth  is  that  behind  that  casual  entrance 
into  the  homes  of  one  of  the  largest  audiences  in  tele- 
vision lies  a  fabulous  story  ...  a  story  of  a  small  army 
of  people  without  whom  the  weekly  entertainment 
blockbuster  that  is  The  Perry  Como  Show  could  never 
reach  your  screens.    Proof  that  a  major  color  show 

Continued      ^ 


With  final  stage  work  beginning  on 
Saturday,  Perry  has  conference  with 
Louis  Da  Pron  and  head  canneraman. 


Vital  to  the  show  is  Frank  Gallop, 
announcer,  whose  voice  Is  familiar  to 
millions,  though  face  is  seldom  seen. 


Lost  minute  change  of  script?  That's 
a  matter  for  Goodman  Ace,  writer, 
— seen    here    conferring    with    Perry. 


Late  on  Friday,  everybody  gets  together.  Dancers,  singers,  the  orchestra.  Perry,  guests — the  show  is  taking  its  final  format. 
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THE  F>ERRIV  COIVIO  SHOW: 

the  Saturday  Night  Miracle 


(Continued) 


As  show  time,  8  P.M.  EST,  draws  near,  the  crowd  begins  to 
gather  outside  the  Ziegfeld  Theater.  Twenty  pages,  4  air- 
conditioning  men,  3  porters,  3  special  police  are  on  hand. 


They're  on  the  air!  And  the  images  picked  up  by  the  color 
cameras  are  fed  to  NBC  Master  Control,  four  blocks  away  in 
the  RCA  Building  at  Radio  City.  Electronics  goes  to  work. 


The  show  goes  on,  in  both  color  and  black-and-white,  with 
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During  show  backstage,  Michi,  Japa- 
nese beauty  who  handles  costuming,  is 
checking  out  players  for  the  stage. 


Stagehands  handle  both  large  and 
small  "props"  during  show  period. 
Split-second    action    is    required. 


today   is   an  undertaking   of  fantastic 
proportions. 

For  the  first  minute  of  that  show, 
what  you  see  is  Perry,  ready  to  enter- 
tain you.  Well,  let's  take  a  look  at 
what  you  can't  see.  .  .  .  Above  Perry's 
head  is  a  dense  jungle  of  wires,  micro- 
phones and  lights.  In  front  of  him  are 
three  color  cameras,  each  manned  by 
an  expert  cameraman.  Past  them  are 
the  many  monitors — color  sets  which 
show  exactly  how  the  show  looks  on 
the  air. 

To  the  side  of  the  cameras  stand  the 
men  holding  the  cue  cards.  (They're 
famous  now,  as  a  standard  Perry  joke: 
The  singer  who's  so  relaxed  he  often 
forgets  his  Hnes — a  habit  which  has 
helped  make  him  like  one  of  the  fam- 
ily. "You  know,  that's  what  I'd  do,  if  I 
had  to  be  up  there  on  TV,"  any  viewer 
might  say  to  his  wife.) 

Over  to  the  right  of  the  stage  is  the 
thirty-piece  orchestra  led  by  plump, 
balding  Mitchell  (Continued  on  page  92 ) 


Change  of  scene — and  stagehands  rapidly  roll  out 
what  looks  like  an  old  Texas-range  fence.  At  right, 
singing-and-dancing   number  is  just  finishing   up. 


Perry  Como  as  the  center-stage  attraction  for  millions  every  week* 


Guest  star  Dale  Robertson,  of  Wells  Fargo  series, 
joins  Perry  as  a  fence-sitter.  Note  audio  pick-up 
within  a  few  feet,  cameras,  monitor  screen  at  left. 


In  film  studio  at  RCA  Building, 
filmed  commercial  segments  of  the 
show  are  monitored  by  technician. 


In  a  separate  room,  a  crew  of  six 
technicians  watch  and  control  the 
visual  image  shown  on  monitor,  left. 


Inspirational  note  at  show's  end  is 
hymn  sung  by  Perry.  A  man  of  genu- 
ine faith,  it  strikes  no  jarring  note. 


The  Perry  Como  Show,  NBC-TV,  Sat.,  8  P.M.  EST,  for  American  Dairy,  Chemstrand,  Kimberly-Clark,  Noxzema,  RCA,  Whirlpool  and  Sunbeam. 
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the  Saturday  Night  Miracle 


(Continued) 


As  show  time,  8  P.M.  EST,  draws  near,  the  crowd  begins  to 
gather  outside  the  Ziegfeld  Theater.  Twenty  pages,  4  air- 
conditioning  men,  3  porters,  3  special  police  are  on  hand. 


They're  on  the  oirl  And  the  images  picked  up  by  the  color 
cameras  are  fed  to  NBC  Master  Control,  four  blocks  away  in 
the  RCA  Building  at  Radio  City.  Electronics  goes  to  work. 


During  show  backstage,  Michi,  Japa- 
nese beauty  who  handles  costuming,  is 
checking   out  players  for  the  stage. 


Stagehands  handle  both  large  and 
smoll  "props"  during  show  period. 
Split-second    action    is    required. 


today   is   an  undertaking   of  fantastic 
proportions. 

For  the  first  minute  of  that  show, 
what  you  see  is  Perry,  ready  to  enter- 
tain you.  Well,  let's  take  a  look  at 
what  you  can't  see.  .  .  .  Above  Perry  s 
head  is  a  dense  jungle  of  wires,  micro- 
phones and  lights.  In  front  of  him  ^^ 
three  color  cameras,  each  manned  by 
an  expert  cameraman.  Past  them  are 
the  many  monitors — color  sets  which 
show  exactly  how  the  show  looks  on 
the  air. 

To  the  side  of  the  cameras  stand  th^ 
men  holding  the  cue  cards.  (Theyr^ 
famous  now,  as  a  standard  Perry  ioke- 
The  singer  who's  so  relaxed  he  often 
forgets  his  hnes— a  habit  which  "^^ 
helped  make  him  like  one  of  the  fan"" 
ily.  "You  know,  that's  what  I'd  do,  « 
had  to  be  up  there  on  TV,"  any  viewe' 
might  say  to  his  wife.)  . 

Over  to  the  right  of  the  stage  is  t» 
thirty-piece  orchestra  led  by  plU'^R' 
balding  Mitchell  {Continued  on  page  W 


O   ""'"°    °^    ^^^    Building. 

show  „^°'"'^ercial  segments  of  the 

^®  nionitored  by  technician. 


In  a  separate  room,  a  crew  of  six 
technicians  watch  and  control  the 
visual  image  shown  on  monitor,  left. 


Inspirational  note  at  show's  end  is 
hymn  sung  by  Perry.  A  man  of  genu- 
ine faith,  it  strikes  no  jarring  note. 


hrn  rZr~7,  "^ T"^      r-i,  ™oir»nH  Kimberly-Clark,  Noxzema,  RCA,  Whirlpool  and  Sunbeam. 

'^  ^ono  Show,  NBC-TV,  Sat.,  8  P.M.  EST,  for  American  Dairy,  Chemstrand,  liJmDeny  v.ia 
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Above,  as  seen  in  Search  For  Tomorrow, 
Joanne  Tate  (Mary  Stuart),  husband  Arthur 
(Terry  O'Sullivan)  and  daughter  Patti  (Lynn 
Loring).  Below,  as  seen  at  home,  Mary's  wed 
to  Richard  Krollk  and  has  a  boy  and  a  girl. 


Daughter  Cynthia  was  born  in  1955,  son  Jeffrey  in  1956.  With  two  such 
lively  youngsters  to  bring  up,  Mary  has  learned  nnany  valuoble  pointers* 
about  managing  both  home  and  career.  "So  far,"  soys  the  popular  star, 
"Richard  and  I  feel  that  none  of  us  has  missed  anything  .  .  .  the  time  we 
spend  together  and  with  the  children  is  doubly  precious  to  us  both." 


Fr^ju^^^^^i^ 
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Mary  Stuart  finds  fulfillment  in  a 
triple  life  which  would  be  a  challenge 
to  any  woman — as  wife,  homemaker, 
and  star  of  TV's  Search  For  Tomorrow 

By  ALICE  FRANCIS 


No  ONE  knows  better  than  Mary  Stuart  that  modern 
woman  has  more  opportunities — and  more  responsi- 
bilities— ^than  ever  before  in  history.  As  a  mother  in  both 
private  life  and  on  CBS -TV's  Search  For  Tomorrow, 
Mary  also  realizes  fully  that  these  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages  increase   proportionately   when   modern   woman 
works  outside  her  home.  "A  working  mother,"  she  points 
out,  "has  three  jobs:  Her  children,  her  husband  and 
home,  and  her  outside  job.  It  takes  a  lot  of  love,  a  lot  of 
common  sense,  stamina  and  health,  to  swing  them 
all.  Arid  a  lot  of  experience,  because  most  of  us  learn  by 
trial-and-error  and  by  becoming  a  little  more  mature 
every  day.  We  also  learn  a  little,   {Continued  on  page  77) 


Mary  Stuart  stars  as  Joanne  Tate  in  Search  For  Tomorrow,  on  CBS-TV,  M-F,  12:30  P.M.  EST,  sponsored  by  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company. 
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But  listen,  girls  .  .  .  so  you  can  make, 
the  same  hilarious  mistakes  I  did  •  •  •  f 
laugh  the  same  laughs,  cry  the  same 
tears  .  .  .  and  find  a  husband  like  mine! 

By  GALE  STORM 


Today,  Gale  and  husband  Lee  Bonnell' 
can  afford  to  laugh  at  her  unique  but 
effective  method  of  "getting  her  man." 
Right,  on  a  cruise — Gale  Storm  Show 
style — with  children  Phillip,  Peter,  Paul, 
Susanna.  The  boys,,  she  says,  are  very 
tolerant  with  their  young  mother,  but 
only  a  girl  can  really  understand  the 
topsy-turvy    feminine     point    of    view! 


i 


The  Gale  Storm  Show,  CBS-TV,  Sat.,  9  P.M., 
EST,  is  sponsored  by  Nestle  Co.  (Nescafe 
Instant  Coffee)    and  Lever  Brothers    (Dove). 


TEEN-AGE  MARRIAGES   Certainly   do  pay  off — especially  if  your 
name  is  Josephine  Owaissa  (Indian  for  "bluebird")  Cottle  Bon- 
nell, known  in  the  trade  as  Gale  Storm.  And  if  you  solemnly 
swore  not  to  marry  until  twenty-five.  And  if  you  were  a  level- 
headed honor  student — no  problem-type  girl — in  high  school. 
And,  at  sixteen  were  definitely  immature  but  aware  of  it.    And 
if  you  met  an  older  man  (eighteen)  and  knew — absolutely  knew— that 
was  it.   And  threw  all  your  plans  out  the  window  except  one — 
the  one  to  get  your  man.   And  got  him.   And  had  your  children. 
And  grew  up  with,  and  through  them  both.    Then  you  know  that 
teen-age  marriages  pay  off  .  .  .  jackpots  every  day  of  the  world. 

I  can't  make  an  all-out  statement  that  it  works  for  everybody. 
But,  if  the  basics  are  there  and  the  marriage  is  for  the  right 
reasons,  it  can  be  great.    And  if  this  marriage  commercial  needs  a 
walking  testimonial,  I'll  stand  up  and  be  counted.   I  know  God 
had  to  be  watching  over  me  the  day  I  met  (Continued  on  page  82) 
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the  Real  Glamour  Men  off 


They  dig  the  news  the  most — and  have  women  watching 
and  listening  to  current  events  as  never  before.  Among 
the  top  headliners  with  the  headlines,  on  both  TV  and 
radio:  Chet  Huntley  of  NBC  (above),  Walter  Cronkite 
of  CBS  (below),  and  John  Secondari  of  ABC  (at  right). 


For  personality — or  fan  mail — ^no  one 
tops  the  news  analysts.    Take  these 
jet-propelled  examples:    Chet  Huntley, 
Walter  Cronkite  and  John  Secondari 
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By  RUTH  NATHAN 

IN  SOLID  and  ehduring  fashion,  the  TV  public  is 
making  it  plain  that  it  enjoys  glamour  of  a  higher 
order.  It  has  fallen  hard  for  a  dashing  crew  of 
well-spoken,  well-traveled  men  with  brainy  sex 
appeal — the  globe-trotting  news  analysts.  How  many 
women  have  "crushes"  on  such  headliners  as  Edward 
R.  Murrow,  John  Daly,  Eric  Sevareid,  Winston  Bvir- 
dette,  Daniel  Schorr — ^to  name  just  a  handful? 
Plenty!  How  many  men  envy  them  the  pace  and 
challenge  of  their  work,  which  can  have  them  at 
home  with  the  wife  and  kids  one  night,  in  Turkey  the 
next?     Plenty! 

We  turned  the  tables  on  a  representative  trio  of 
distinguished  story-getters,  who  answered  questions 
instead  of  asking  them.  The  big  three:  Chet  Huntley 
(NBC),  Walter  Cronkite  (CBS)  and  John  Secondari 
(ABC).  This  article  may  reveal  why  each  has  the 
pulling  power  of  intellectual  glamour  and  is  tops  in 
electronic  appeal. 

The  Huntley  Method  was  described  to  us  in  the 
Huntley  office  at  Radio  City — a  room  virtually  uphol- 
stered in  ticker  tapes  from  the  wire  news  services. 
For  all  his  hard-hitting  coolness  on  camera,  there  is 
a  surprise  feeling  of  friendliness  in  Chet's  personal 
presence,  mingled  with  an  unmistakable  maleness 
which  has  earned  him  some  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
feminine  fan  mail  ever  received  at  NBC. 

As  for  the  Huntley  Method,  Chet  describes  it  as 
"depth  and  speed"  in  gathering  and  analyzing  big- 
situatioh  news.  "I  am  seldom  gone  for  more  than  ten 
days  at  a  time,"  he  says,  unlike  other  rovers  who  go 
oflf  for  much  longer  periods.  "I  find  that  my  wife, 
Ingrid,  can  sit  out  this  period  with  great  equanimity 
and  it  lessens  our  blissful  battles,"  he  smiles,  giving 
one  good  reason  why  he  has  to  work  well  in  a  hurry. 

In  spite  of  his  relatively  short  stays  on  location  for 
a  story,  Chet  certainly  has  proved  his  reportorial 
depth,  wiiming  many  major  awards  in  journalism  and 
wide  critical  acclaim  for  his  role  as  editor  of  the 
Sunday  report  formerly  called  Outlook.  Chet  ex- 
plains that  he's  a  mighty  thorough  boy  before  he 

Continued      k 


Left,  NBC-TV's  daily  Huntley-Brinkley 
Report  teams  Chet  from  New  York,  David 
from  Washington.  Mr.  H.  considers  Mr.  B. 
a  model  young  newsman,  believes  news- 
paper experience  Invaluable  in  such  work. 


Chet  himself  went  straight  from  pre-medical  studies  to  broad- 
casting, finds  his  Montana  college  training  helpful  in  thorough 
research  for  such  telecasts  as  Sunday's  Chet  Huntley  Reporting. 
It's  useful,  too,  on  far-flying  trips  to  gather  news  and  views 
"at  the  source" — as  in  Chet's  visit  with   Israeli  youth,  above. 


When  it  comes  to  "glamour,"  he  bows  to  the  distaff  side  of  the 
hluntley  family.  Above,  with  his  wife  Ingrid  and  daughter  Leanne 
(older  girl,  Sharon,  is  a  student  at  Oregon  U.).  Chet  tries  not 
to  be  away  from  home  more  than  ten  days  at  a  time,  can  pack  in 
a  minute-and-a-half,  when  he  has  to — everything's  in  a  briefcase! 
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Chief  of  his  net's  Washington  News  Bureau,  John  Secondari  broadcasts  daily 
on  ABC  Radio,  is  host  of  Open  Hearing  Sundays  on  ABC-TV  (above,  with 
astrononner  Dr.  Franklyn  Branley,  space-expert  Willy  Ley).  In  rare  leisure 
moments,   he  writes  such   best-selling   novels  as   "Coins   in  the    Fountain," 
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Widower  Secondari  is  devoted  to  his  son  John.  A  man  of  deep  emotion,  he 
insists  there's  no  "romance"  in  modern  news-gathering,  but  admits  he's  had 
his  share  of  real  drama,  both  here  and  abroad.  Romon-born,  he  speaks  many 
languages,  can  be  at  home  anywhere,  is  ready  to  travel  in  six  minutes  flat. 


the  Real  Glamour  Men  of  TV 

(Continued) 


John    doesn't    like    TV    make-up,    submits 
only  to  conceal  his  fast-growing  "beard." 


arrives  on  the  spot,  getting  to  know  his 
subject  as  well  as  the  most  careful  re- 
search will  allow.  This,  he  thinks,  may 
be  traced  to  a  three-year  pre-medical 
course  at  Montana  State  College.  "I  do 
not  believe  in  doing  a  story  off  the  top  of 
my  head,"  he  says.  "I  like  the  time  to 
weigh,  study,  give  anguish  to  it,  if  need 
be;  think  it  through,  go  dizzy,  pace  back 
and  forth  with  it." 

Chet  decided  he  would  be  happier  in  a 
more  extrovert  field  than  medicine  when 
he  won  the  National  Oratory  Tournament 
in  1932  and  becanne  steeped  in  speech  and 
drama.  "I  dropped  the  cadavers  for  live 
news  after  I  got  my  B.A.,  and  did  radio 
newscasts  for  the  Seattle  Star  station  .  .  . 
then  other  radio  jobs  and,  finally,  tele- 
vision," 

Chet  had  a  filing  at  two  other  networks 
before  he  came  to  NBC.  In  1955,  when  he 
was  employed  by  another  network,  it  was 
his  opinion  that  an  interview  with  Tu- 
nisian President  Bourguiba  warranted 
coverage.  His  usual  persuasiveness  ob- 
viously failed  him  and  he  was  unable  to 
get  an  okay  from  the  bosses.  "I  there- 
upon quit  my  job  and  invested  nine  weeks 
and  sixty -five  hundred  dollars  of  my  own 
money  in  going  after  the  story.  I  had 
faith  that  another  network  would  buy  it." 

NBC  got  excited  about  both  the  film 
and  newsman  Huntley.  He's  been  with 
the  network  ever  since,  under  contract. 
"The  Bourguiba  thing  is  the  most  per- 
sonal gratification  I've  ever  had  from  a 
story,"  Huntley  says,  "I  guess  because  I 
was  proving   a   point."     Another   of   his 


Doily  newscasts  on  both  CBS-TV  and  CBS 
Radio  keep  Walter  Cronkite  "on  the  go." 


favorite  shows  was  based  on  Israel's  Tenth 
Anniversary  ...  "I  believed  in  it." 

The  influence  of  Chefs  medical  studies 
runs  like  a  thread  throughout  his  patterns 
of  behavior  and  attitudes.  About  his 
most  advertised  scoop — ^he  was  the  first 
newsman  to  cover  the  Nevada  H-bomb 
test  in  the  spring  of  1953 — ^he  says:  "I'm  a 
cool  character  in  moments  of  disaster. 
I  can  look  at  blood  objectively  and  at  a 
person  who  is  apparently  dead — ^including 
myself! — always  thinking,  He's  got  some 
life,  he  can  he  saved.  I  feel  I  can  revive 
the  deadest  .  .  .  also,  I'm  a  great  one  for 
applying  a  toxrrniquet." 

When  faced  with  great  danger  and  the 
real  possibility  of  death,  Chet  says  can- 
didly, "All  I  can  think  of  is  why  should 
everything  end  in  such  a  stupid  way  .  .  . 
what  a  rotten  shame  to  go  so  soon  ...  I 
feel  utter  fi'ustration  and  forlomness. 
Resentment  at  fate  is  uppermost.  My  re- 
sentment, of  course,  stirs  up  my  adrena- 
lins and  gives  me  fighting  courage." 

Chet  has  been  married  twenty-one 
years  to  Ingrid  Rolin.  His  shapely  red- 
haired  Swedish  wife  can  almost  match 
him  in  height,  being  five-nine  in  bare  feet 
and  close  to  Chet's  six-one  with  her  high 
heels  on.  They  have  two  lovely  daugh- 
ters, Sharon,  19,  and  Leanne,  16.  Sharon 
is  a  student  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
and  Leanne  attends  the  Nightingale 
Bramford  School  in  New  York. 

Chet  is  most  happy  in  his  work  when 
he  is  looked  upon  as  honest,  fearless,  and 
no  special  pleader  for  anyone.  "I'm  never 
afraid  of  cutting  {Continued  on  page  94) 


Walter's  work  often  makes  him  an  "absentee  husband,"  away  from  wife 
Betsy,  daughters  Nancy  Elizabeth  (now  10)  and  Mary  Kathleen  (8),  baby 
son  Walter  III.  Betsy  rebelled  only  once — after  he'd  been  away  four  years 
as  a  combat  correspondent  during  the  war:  "Then  I  chased  him  to  Brussels!" 


Literally  "from  Missouri,"  Walter  will  fly  anywhere  to  get  first-hand  infor- 
mation for  such  big  Sunday  telecasts  as  The  Twentieth  Century.  Tops  on 
any  tailor's  best-dressed  list,  he  believes  good  grooming  inspires  confidence 
in    an    interviewer,    takes    all    of   twenty    minutes    to    pack    for    a    trip. 
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Terry's  really  their  baby:  Jeanne  and  husband  Jack  Morrison;  Charlie  and 
Patience,  Jack's  children  by  an  earlier  marriage;  and  little  Mary  Ann — who 
now  treasures  the  very  same  doll  (right)  which  Grandma  Cagney  once  gave 
three-year-old  Jeanne  "to  keep  her  company  while  Mama's  in  the  hospital." 


Baby  Terry  is  the  pride 
and  joy  of  two  close-knit 
"families" — ^not  only  mama 
Jeanne  Cagney's,  but  the 
entire  staff  of  Queen  For  A  Day 

By  DORA  ALBERT 


No  LADY-IN-WAITING  ever  had  so 
many  delighted  "assistants"  as 
Jeanne  Cagney,  while  she  prepared 
for  the  birth  of  her  second  child, 
last  summer.  The  Cagneys,  of  co\irse 
— including  brother  Jimmy— are 
family-minded  as  can  be.  And  the 
Morrisons — ^very  definitely  including 
Jeanne's  husband  Jack — have  an 
equally  big  heart  for  children.  But 
nothing  could  surpass  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  entire  cast  of  Queen  For 
A  Day,  of  which  Jeanne  has  been 
a  part  for  more  than  five  years,  first 
as  fashion  coordinator  and  now  as 
fashion  commentator. 

"When  I  get  married  and  have  a 
baby,"  smiles  one  of  the  other  girls 
from  Queen  For  A  Day,  "if  someone 
asks  me  if  that's  my  first  baby, 
I'll   say,   'Oh,   no.    I   had  two  with 


Fashion  commentator  Jeanne  Cagney's 
baby  was  also  "adopted"  by  star  Jack 
Bailey  and  everyone  else  on  Queen  For 
A  Day.  Left,  Jeanne  and  Terry — posed 
before  a  "painting"  done  by  Mary  Ann. 


Fans  took  Terry  to  their  hearts,  too. 
When  they  sent  many  precious  handmade 
gifts,  wise,  warmhearted  Jeanne  bought 
bootees  for  Mary  Ann's  favorite  doll,  so 
that    no    one   could    feel    "neglected"! 


Jeanne  Cagney  Morrison!' "  Every- 
one shared  in  the  joyfvil  excitement, 
and  Jack  BaUey,  the  program's 
jovial  emcee,  was  even  inspired  to 
heights  of  prophecy.  Jeanne's  baby, 
he  confidently  predicted,  would  be 
a  boy,  bom  July  29,  at  4:30  P.M. 
But  he  rejoiced  as  heartily  as  any- 
one, when  wee  Terry  chose  to  arrive 
on  July  27,  at  exactly  half-past  noon, 
a  rosy  and  very  feminine  little  girl. 
Terry,  in  fact,  proved,  to  be  just 
what  the  other  Morrison  children 
wanted.  To  Jeanne's  first  child,  Mary 
Ann  (now  three),  she  was  "my 
baby."  To  Charlie,  Jeanne's  eleven- 
year-old    {Continued   on   ■page  88) 

Queen  For  A  Day,  as  emceed  by  Jack  Bailey, 
is  seen  on  NBC-TV,  M-F,  at  4  P.M.  EST,  and 
heard  over  Mutual,  M-F,  11:35  A.M.  EST. 


MEETS  THE  WORLD 


"It's  not  that  1  do  so  much,"  says  pretty,  politics-mind- 
ed Martha.   "It's  thot  too  mony  women  do  too  little." 


Beauty  and  brains  go  together — 
when  Martha  Rountree  produces  a  show 

By  HARRIET  SEGMAN 


Even  during  pre-show  conference  before  Leave  It  To  The  Girls, 
Martha    Rountree   maintains  her  fresh,    unruffled   good   looks. 


WHAT  makes  a  woman  beautiful?"  we  asked  Martha 
Roimtree,  producer  of  Washington  news  shows 
and  creator  of  the  currently  popular  Leave  It 
To  The  Girls,  a  panel  show  seen  on  WNTA-TV  in  the 
New  York  area,  featuring  glamour,  brains  and  beauty. 
Her  answer  came,  in  her  well-known  Southern  accent, 
"Most  important  is  a  certain  inner  quality.     If  you 
notice  a  woman's  clothes,  she's  probably  dressed  in  poor 
taste."    Martha  herself  wears  mostly  basics  in  navy  blue 
and  black.    And  for  entertaining  at  her  Washington 
home?    "When  I  can  afford  it,  Charlie  James  makes  my 
party  dresses,  with  fitted  bodices,  nipped-in  waist,  and 
very  slim  or  full  skirts.   One  is  forty-two  yards  wide. 
They're  green,  blue,  white,  red,  black — chiffon,   silk  or 
cotton.     I  never  wear  strapless  dresses  or  jewelry." 
Make-up?     "Bright  red  lipstick,  brown  eyebrow  pencil 
and  mascara.    I  need  eye  make-up  because  my  lashes 
and  brows  are  so  blonde."    For  Martha's  TV  use,  Eddie 
Senz  has  compounded  a  special  beige  liquid  make-up 
that  doesn't  antagonize  her  sensitive  skin.     She  washes 
her  face  three  times  a  day  with  soap  and  water.    After 
TV  make-up,  she  takes  twenty  minutes  to  cream  and 
soap  her  face,  using  a  sponge  for  a  thorough  scrub-up 
without  irritation.    She  hates  bangs,  wears  a  simple, 
medium-length  hairdo,  gets  eight  hours  of  sleep  a  night, 
drinks  sixteen  glasses  of  water  a  day.     ("I  won't  say 
it  makes  me  beautiful,  but  it  keeps  me  healthy.")     How 
does  she  do  it  all?    Direct  her  Washington  home.  New 
York  apartment,  and  business  staff,  raise  two  daughters, 
manage  her  shows,  stay  on  top  of  political  events — and 
still  always  appear  lovely  and  unruffled.     Martha  finds 
that  the  good  grooming  she  feels  she  owes  to  her  family 
and  her  public  takes  attention  to  detail,  rather  than 
time.    Besides,  she  doesn't  feel  she  does  so  much.     "It's 
that  too  many  women  do  too  little.    You  must  know 
about  politics.     It's  part  of  working  for  your  home  and 
your  family."    Has  being  a  woman  handicapped  her  in 
the  news  field?     "Definitely,"  she  answers.     "I've  been 
double-crossed  and  lied  to — and  I  wasn't  trained  to  be 
aggressive.    You've  got  to  be  tough  and  ingenious.    But 
my    grandfather    always    said,    "Competition    is    a 
compliment.     No  one  shoots  at  you  unless  you're  in 
front  of  a  crowd.'  "    That's  where  you  find  Martha. 
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Does  Father  Really  Know  Best? 


(Continued  from  page  44) 
just  a   natural  mother,"   Elinor   sums   up. 

As  a  father,  both  on  the  air  and  off, 
Robert  Young  (Jim  Anderson)  considers 
every  angle  of  the  question.  "God  was 
very  thoughtful  to  arrange  a  slow  growth," 
he  says  qmetly,  "to  give  parents  and  chil- 
dren time  to  adjust  to  one  another.  Parent- 
hood has  many  responsibilities  and  prob- 
lems. But  it  should  be  purposeful,  joyful, 
exhilarating.  Often,  we  make  it  a  dreary 
period.  We  drag  ourselves  through.  Then 
we're  appalled  that  the  children  haven't 
matured.  It's  a  little  cowardly,  not  facing 
the  fact  that  we  ourselves  haven't  grown 
up.  Why  shoiild  children  mature  before 
their  parents? 

"As  to  the  main  question,  there's  no 
doubt  that  Betty,  my  own  wife,  comes  first 
with  me,  and  I  know  I  come  first  with  her. 
It's  just  a  matter  of  degree.  But  why  a 
decision  on  who  is  more  important?  In  a 
sound,  healthy  family  unit,  none  is  more 
important  than  the  other.  Some  mothers 
may  devote  too  much  time  and  attention 
to  their  children.  But  I  can't  help  think- 
ing that  most  of  the  articles  about  the  male 
losing  his  position  in  the  home'  have  only 
caused  confusion.  There  may  be  some  'poor 
males,' "  he  grins,  "who  occasionally  chafe 
and  think  back  longingly  on  bachelor 
years — but  that  doesn't  keep  them  from 
being  good,  solid  parents." 

Each  member  of  TV's  Anderson  family 
has  been  interviewed  separately  and,  if 
their  answers  differ  or  dovetail,  it  is  quite 
by  accident.  Jane  Wyatt,  of  course,  feels 
most  confident  speaking  of  the  relation- 
ship between  mother  and  child.  "A  mother 
shouldn't  try  to  be  a  pal  to  a  child,"  she 
believes.  "She's  the  person  in  authority, 
so  she  should  relieve  his  confusion  and 
make  decisions  too  big  for  him. 

"My  two  boys,  Christopher  and  Michael, 
are  very  unlike  each  other.  Chris  is 
moody  and  too  shy.  Mike  is  never 
shy — he  can  go  anywhere,  take  anything 
on  the  chin.  Yet  Chris  is  working  to  be  an 
engineer  at  M.I.T.,  and  Mike  is  musical. 
So  different,  and  yet  in  some  areas  they 
must  be  treated  alike. 

"When  they  first  started  to  date,"  she 
recalls,  "I  removed  the  burden  of  in- 
decision. They  were  told  when  to  be  home. 
So,  even  if  their  date's  mother  made  no 
restrictions,  they  knew  when  to  say  good- 
night. A  boy  doesn't  know  when  to  take 
a  girl  home,  he's  not  old  enough.  They 
could  have  had  a  perfectly  miserable  time 
— both  wondering  when  to  head  for  home, 
and  being  afraid  to  say.  .  .  .  Isn't  it  a 
miraculous  thing  for  children  that,  through 
love,  mothers  are  willing  and  happy  to  do 
the  milhon-and-one  chores  they  wouldn't 
dream  of  doing  for  anyone  else?  Not  only 
helping  to  make  decisions — but  providing 
taxi  service,  picking  up  clothes,  giving 
twenty-four-hour  service  in  the  sick- 
room. .  .  . 

"But  a  husband  should  come  first  with  a 
woman,"  she  continues.  "If  she  makes  her 
decision  about  her  life  before  children, 
then  most  of  that  problem  is  taken  care 
of.  My  husband  Ed  and  I  have  always  gone 
off  by  ourselves  at  times,  and  we  never 
had  a  crying  child  clinging  to  the  car. 
They  know  they're  loved.  A  kiss,  a  hug, 
goodbye,  and  we  can  be  off  to  Italy  or 
camping  in  the  High  Sierras — which  Ed 
and  I  love  and  the  boys  hate.  By  the  same 
token,  they  have  their  fim.  If  Ed  and  I  are 
out  to  a  dinner  party — say,  Saturday 
night — then  the  boys  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  special  activity  on  Sunday,  I 
used  to  love  to  think  up  things  to  do  with 
them.  I  liked  reading  a  book  aloud  to 
them,"  she  grins,  "but  always  a  book  that 


was   very   entertaining   for   me,    as   well." 

Jane  points  out  that  she  recently  made 
a  cross-country  tour  of  personal  appear- 
ances for  the  CBS-TV  series.  While  in  the 
East,  she  visited  her  folks,  saw  Chris  at 
M.I.'T.,  and  enjoyed  everything  complete- 
ly— untU  she  was  on  her  way  home.  Then 
she  became  impatient  to  see  her  husband. 
Happily,  she  has  never  felt  matter-of-fact 
about  coming  home. 

She  feels  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  husband  and  wife  don't  have  to  agree 
on  big  things — but  they  must,  on  the  little 
things.  From  TV  to  bridge,  going  out  or 
staying  in,  reading  or  dancing,  it's  the 
little  things  that  make  a  marriage  happy, 
in  her  opinion.  Her  zest  for  living,  intelli- 
gent attitude  and  obvious  success  as  both 
wife  and  mother  are  reflected  in  her  own 
home  and  on  the  television  screen. 

"I  remember  when  Chris  was  small," 
she  smiles.  "Our  minister  was  talking  about 
not  letting  children  rule  the  roost.  Dis- 
cussing when  and  how  to  let  them  go,  he 
used  the  simile  of  the  mother  bird  pushing 
her  little  ones  out  of  the  nest.  Chris  gave 
me  a  funny  little  look — kind  of  frightened. 
So,  after  church,  I  explained  how  a  mother 
bird  pushes:  She  teaches  them  to  fly,  to 
use  tJheir  own  wings,  first. 

"Of  course,  the  mouse-type  woman  is 
rather  frightening,"  she  observes.  "You 
know — the  one  who  stays  home  all  the 
time.  Never  goes  out,  and  expects  husband 
and  children  to  do  the  same.  Making  them 
stay  home  with  her,  never  letting  them 
have  kids  in,  jealously  guarding  all  time 
for  herself.  Well,  naturally,  her  husband 
is  bored  beyond  words,  and  it's  very  bad 
for  the  children. 

"Then  there's  the  other  extreme — the 
mother  who  gets  so  involved  in  all  the 
activities  to  help  her  children  that  she 
doesn't  have  time  to  take  care  of  them  or 
her  husband.  Loaded  with  P.-T.A.,  lectures, 
luncheons.  Den  mother.  Scout  leader,  Sun- 
day school  class  and  constructive  clubs, 
she  had  better  stop  chiseling  on  her  fam- 
ily! Get  it  all  done  in  the  daytime,  and  be 
home  evenings.  For  all  those  extra-curric- 
ular activities  eventually  call  for  a  bored, 
extra-activity  man— and  she  can  only  hope 
he'll   take  his   loneliness   out   in   bowling. 

"Yes,  to  me,"  she  concludes,  "husbands 
do — they  have  to — come  first  in  the  fam- 
ily. However,  I  have  a  friend  who  says,  'I 
hope  my  daughter  will  be  a  good  wife. 
But  my  prayer  every  night  is  that  she  will 
be  a  good  mother.' " 

1  hat  friend  would  be  proud  of  Elinor 
Donahue,  who  says  shyly,  "I  can  tell  you 
what  Betty  Anderson  wants — she  wants  a 
marriage  with  intellectual  stimulation, 
great  romance,  mutual  respect,  things  in 
common  and  a  lot  of  differences,  too.  It's 
fun  to  learn  someone  else's  hobbies.  Some- 
one you  love.  And,  when  the  babies  come, 
Betty  wants  to  be  able  to  love  them  fully 
and  yet  have  separate  areas  for  her  hus- 
band. To  have  special  nights  when  the 
children  are  loved  and  put  to  bed,  so 
that  we  can  do  anything  we  care  to.  Watch 
TV,  go  out  dancing — anything.  And  some- 
times, if  the  grandmother  is  the  right  kind, 
leave  the  baby  for  a  weekend,  just  to  be 
alone  together.  Maybe  go  to  a  nursery  and 
pick  out  plants  for  the  garden,  take  in  the 
hobby  show,  have  a  barbecue  steak  on 
your    own    patio,    and    hold    hands    in    a 
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double-feature.    That's  what  Betty  wants. 

"I  can  give  you  an  example  of  what  I 
don't  want  to  be,  as  a  mother,"  she  adds. 
"I  know  a  fifteen-year-old  girl  who's 
called  'hard  to  handle.'  She  wears  too  much 
make-up,  tight  sweaters  and  skirts,  extra- 
high  heels.  She  stays  out  too  late  and 
you'd  think  she  was  a  real  mess — vmtil 
you  meet  her  mother.  She  is  a  whiner. 
She  wails,  'I  don't  know  what's  wrong  with 
my  daughter.  We've  given  her  everything 
— cashmere  sweaters,  television,  watches, 
clothes,  jewelry.'  It's  pretty  simple  to  an- 
other girl.  There's  no  love  in  that  family 
— no  relationship.  They've  tried  to  buy  her 
without  love.  So,  in  her  own  teen-age  way, 
she's  going  out  to  look  for  love." 

Already  mature  in  her  outlook,  Elinor 
answers  another  question  raised  by  the 
program's  audiences.  "People  ask  me  if  I 
feel  that  the  Andersons  are  my  family — 
if  Mr.  Young  seems  like  my  father.  Al- 
though the  show  has  opened  up  new  and 
happy  relationships  for  me,  Betty  is  an 
acting  job,  first  and  foremost.  When  a 
scene's  over,  I  revert  to  me!" 

On  the  other  hand,  youthful  Lauren 
Chapin  says  positively,  "I  love  Robert 
Young  more  than  anybody.  Although  I 
have  a  father  I  love  dearly,  I  don't  live 
with  him  anymore.  So  Mr.  Young  takes  his 
place  for  me.  I  like  Miss  Wyatt  a  lot,  but 
I  have  a  mother — so  I  don't  need  her  like 
I  do  Mr.  Young.  He's  so  interested  in  what 
we  do.  Like  I'm  going  to  a  dance  at  Black 
Fox  Military  Academy  tonight.  He's  really 
interested  and  wants  me  to  tell  him  all 
about  it  Monday.  I've  been  with  his  daugh- 
ters and  the  Andersons  more  than  my 
own  family  in  the  last  five  years." 

"We've  always  been  a  close  family,"  Bob 
Young  explains,  "sharing  each  other's 
problems  and  joys.  However,  I  occasion- 
ally can't  escape  the  feeling  of  being  a 
bit  of  an  outsider  in  my  own  home.  In  a 
house  full  of  women — we  have  four  daugh- 
ters— it's  easy  to  imagine  the  feelings  of 
a  lone  male!  Not  only  am  I  outnumbered, 
but,  I'm  afraid,  very  often  outfought  and 
outmaneuvered.  In  fairness  to  the  girls, 
however,  I  must  admit  that  they  do  make 
me  feel  necessary  and  very  much  loved. 

"I've  learned  a  great  deal  from  my  wife, 
who  is  a  wise  person,  with  a  delightful 
sense  of  hvimor.  And  I  don't  know  if  chil- 
dren learn  from  us,  but  we  certainly  learn 
from  them.  We  tend  to  clutter  up  children 
in  our  thinking.  We're  inclined  to  'group' 
them.  They  are  separate  and  different 
forms  of  humanity. 

"Ovu"  girls  all  have  definite  but  different 
senses  of  humor,"  he  observes.  "It's  in- 
teresting— four  girls  with  the  same  en- 
vironment and  same  parents,  and  yet  quite 
different  girls.  My  wife  and  I  have  been 
blessed  with  a  basic  curiosity,  a  desire  to 
learn.  Only  one  daughter  has  the  hungry, 
probing  mind  that  takes  in  knowledge 
intravenously.  So  we  wondered:  Coiild 
we  teach  the  others?  We  were  trying  to 
resolve  how  much  to  push,  how  much  to 
leave  alone — that's  when  we  became  really 
aware  of  not  pushing  them  into  any  ideal 
image  in  our  own  minds." 

Bob  pauses.  "That's  a  popular  £uid  pleas- 
ant pastime  for  parents.  Each  child  has 
special  gifts.  All  we  can  do  is  provide  the 
supplies.  My  wife  is  a  firm  believer  in  an 
extra  law  of  compensation:  Lacking  in  one 
place,  we  have  abundance  in  another." 

Well,  here  is  an  "abxmdeince"  of  opinions 
about  who  comes  first  in  the  family — 
husband  or  children.  Five  individual,  care-  j 
fully  considered  opinions  in  the  best  tra-  „ 
dition  of  a  family  TV  audiences  have 
learned  to  love  and  respect — even  if  not  all 
of  them  believe  that  "Father  knows  best.'' 
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WHAT'S  NEW  ON  THE  EAST  COAST 


By  PETER  ABBOTT 


Softly,  the  big   beat  beckons,   in  the 
"very  elegant"  mood  of  Hildegarde.  ■ 


Congo  guide  Chris  Pollet  tells  Lowell  Thomas  why  he  left  farm:  Croco- 
diles  laid   eggs   and   elephants   tramped    up   the   aisle   after  first   act. 


A  Hole  in  the  Head:  No  recession 
in  TV  billings.  Total  income  for  three 
networks  for  past  year  greater  than 
ever — over  a  biUion  dollars  before 
taxes.  .  .  .  Preparations  already  being 
made  for  Presley's  return.  Screen  di- 
rector Charles  O'Curran  (Patti  Page's 
husband)  in  Manhattan  looking  for 
Army  story  for  Elvis.  Properties  al- 
ready purchased  for  Elvis  are  being 
shelved  with  plans  to  lead  off  with  a 
GI  epic.  O'Curran  firmly  believes  in 
Presley's  future  as  an  actor.  .  .  .  Phil 
Silvers'  spec,  January  23,  CBS-TV,  will 
not  feature  big  names.  It  has  to  do  with 
Phil's  usual  philosophy  about  giving 
up-and-coming  talent  a  break.  .  .  .  The 
British,  who  have  imported  many  of 
our  TV  shows,  will  retaliate  by  sending 
us  a  female-panel  format  titled  Yakity 
Yak.  .  .  .  Richard  Boone,  star  of  TV's 
Have  Gun,  Will  Travel,  will  make  his 
headquarters  in  New  York  when  he 
opens  February  on  Broadway  playing 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  "The  Rivalry." 
Arlene  Francis's  husband,  Martin  Ga- 
bel,  plays  the  role  of  Stephen  Douglas. 
(Incidentally,  this  does  not  mean  Boone 
wiU  give  up  his  TV  series.)  .  .  .  Peter 
Lind  Hayes  tui-ning  down  offers  for  an 
hour-long  night  show.  Calls  night-TV 
a  "pressure  cooker."  ABC-TV  now 
T  muttering  about  getting  Bardot  for  a 
V  spec  but  odds  against  it.  Word  has  it 
R  she  figures  she  is  making  a  fortune  in 
the  States  by  keeping  herself  remote. 
And  then,  even  Sinatra  couldn't  woo 
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her  to  Hollywood.  .  .  .  Steve  Allen  will 
move  himself  and  show  to  California 
during  summer  hiatus.  The  permanent 
switch  will  be  made  for  personal  rea- 
sons. Steve  has  three  sons  out  there  by 
his  first  marriage  and  he'd  like  to  see 
more  of  them.  Furthermore,  he  and 
wife  Jayne  think  California  is  a  better 
place  to  bring  up  their  baby  boy.  .  .  . 

Tired  of  Love:  "For  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  I'm  not  deeply  in  love,  and  this 
is  odd  because  I'm  twenty-five  and  all 
my  life  I've  been  falling  in  love."  So 
speaks  Kathy  Nolan,  green-eyed,  red- 
haired  beauty  of  The  Real  McCoys. 
Sitting  in  her  suite  at  the  Plaza,  she 
was  asked  about  her  beau,  Nick  Adams. 
She  said,  "He  was  waiting  outside  the 
hotel  to  surprise  me  when  I  got  into 
the  city,  but  we're  just  very  good 
friends."  Speaking  of  love  again,  she 
continued,  "I  guess  I'm  tired  of  dating. 
I  suppose  most  girls  think  of  marriage 
early.  I  did,  and  I  was  always  uncon- 
sciously hunting.  But  no  more.  Now 
I'm  going  to  relax."  She  prefers  men 
in  their  early  thirties.  "Those  in  their 
twenties  are  still  boys.  They  can  only 
talk  of  themselves."  She  worries  that 
marriage  will  conflict  with  her  career. 
"I  can  scare  a  serious  date  two  ways. 
They  will  say,  'Of  course,  you  intend  to 
give  up  your  work  when  you  marry.' 
Well,  I  wouldn't  and  couldn't.  I've  been 
in  show  business  since  I  was  thirteen 
months  old  and  it's  part  of  my  life.  On 


the  other  hand,  I've  scared  men  with 
talk  of  a  large  family.  I  intend  to  have 
a  lot  of  children.  What  worries  me  is 
how  I'm  going  to  manage  both  a  family 
and  career." 

Inside  Curves:  Johnny  Carson  will  be 
considered  as  replacement  for  Paar  if 
Jack  decides  to  quit  his  late  assignment. 
Paar's  Genevieve,  in  meantime,  may 
absent  herself  to  make  a  movie.  .  .  . 
Hard  luck  for  Teal  Ames,  star  of  Edge 
Of  Night.  She  got  all  the  way  to  Europe 
to  start  a  three-week  vacation  and  was 
then  flown  home  with  pneumonia.  .  .  . 
Behind  the  doors,  they  are  no  longer 
talking  of  network  radio's  revival  but 
in  terms  of  radio's  survival.  This  month, 
CBS  cuts  back,  deleting  four  serials 
plus  other  shows  from  their  radio  serv- 
ice  The  Timex  Jazz  Show,  CBS-TV, 

January  7,  includes  Satchmo,  Shearing, 
Dakota  Staton  and  the  Dukes  of  Dixie- 
land. .  .  .  Ann  Scott,  Miss  April  in  Love 
Of  Life,  came  over  from  England  about 
a  year  ago.  Now  she  is  sending  for  her 
furniture.  Says  it's  less  expensive  than 
buying  new  stuff.  .  .  .  It's  easy  to  lose 
calories  if  you're  a  TV  star.  It's  a  trade 
secret,  but  cameramen  can  make  you 
look  taller  and  slimmer.  .  .  .  Marion 
James,  who  has  modeled  on  Big  Pay- 
off seven  years,  had  baby  son,  Jeffrey, 
and  is  again  back  on  the  show.  .  .  . 
Connie  Francis  has  an  eye  for  one  of 
the  Diamonds  but,  to  be  realistic,  she 
hasn't  had  time  for  a  real  date  in  nine 


Which  sleuth  would  win  in  a  three-way  match  of  wits — Jack  Dragnet  Webb,  Raymond  Perry  Mason  Burr,  or  George 
Ellery  Queen  Nader?    Ray  himself  (above,   right)  won't  try  to  answer,  but  admits  it  would  be  an  interesting  test. 


months.  And  Connie  is  becoming  big 
business.  She  bought  two  dress  shops  in 
New  Jersey  out  of  her  record  profits.  . . . 
Bob  Barker,  of  Truth.  Or  Consequences, 
asked  a  contestant,  "If  wives  dressed  to 
please  their  husbands,  what  would  they 
wear?" — and  got  this  answer,  "Last 
year's  clothes." 

Everyone  Rocks:  Anyone  who  hoped 
rock  'n'  roll  was  a  passing  fad  may  as 
well  give  up.  Now  the  very  sophisti- 
cated Hildegarde — recently  seen  on 
Voice  Of  Firestone — has  included  two 
R&R  items  in  her  repertoire.  For  Coral, 
she  has  recorded  a  French  R&R  item 
titled,  "Souvenirs  of  Summer."  In  her 
latest  album.  Design's  "The  Incompa- 
rable Hildegarde,"  she  sings  with  a 
beat,  "If  I  Knew  You  Were  Coming,  I'd 
Have  Baked  a  Cake" — and  in  German 
yet.  She  said,  during  the  interview,  "I'm 
not  making  fun  of  rock  'n'  roll.  I've  al- 
ways liked  a  strong  beat  but,  of  course, 
the  way  I  do  it  it's  not  frenzied.  It's 
rather  elegant  rock  'n'  roll."  She  adds, 
"And  when  HUdegarde  sings,  no  one 
dances.  You  listen.  And  if  the  beat  gets 
you,  then  you  are  confined  to  cracking 
your  knuckles.  Softly,  of  course."  .  .  . 
And  Kathryn  Murray,  who  contributes 
to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  each 
year  on  the  state  of  popular  dance,  told 
us,  "Rock  'n'  roll  was  bigger  than  ever 
in  1958,  but  it's  no  longer  raucous.  Now 
that  it's  quieted  down,  I'm  sure  it  will 
have  a  great  influence  on  all  dancing. 


just  as  jitter  bugging  did  some  years 
ago.  I  know  that  Arthur,  in  casting  our 
show,  has  actually  turned  down  big- 
name  ballad  singers  in  favor  of  young- 
sters who  sing  with  a  beat." 

For  Ears  Alone:  Met  soprano  Renata 
Tebaldi,  who  wiU  be  thrilling  you  Jan- 
uary 12  on  NBC-TV's  music  spec, 
"Adventures  in  Sound,"  can  be  heard 
in  beautiful  fidelity  in  Victor's  album, 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana."  .  .  .  Rise  Ste- 
vens, who  starred  in  the  film  and  TV 
versions  of  "The  Chocolate  Soldier," 
stars  again  in  a  double-decker  Victor 
album  along  with  Robert  Merrill  and 
Peter  Palmer.  .  .  .  On  the  pop  side, 
Peggy  Lee  has  a  tremendous  new  al- 
bimi  for  Capitol  titled  "Things  Are 
Swingin'."  This  gal  puts  fever  into  the 
tenderest  of  ballads  and  this  is  one  of 
her  most  exciting  collections.  .  .  .  TV's 
Bud  CoUyer,  a  long  time  favorite  with 
the  younger  set,  has  compiled  a  delight- 
ful collection  of  games  and  songs  for 
children  in  Victor's  "Humpty  Dumpty's 
Album."  ...  In  the  jazz  scene,  M-G-M 
introduces  the  Metropolitan  Jazz  Quar- 
tet with  sounds  that  have  everything — 
a  beat,  style  and  melody.  The  musicians 
—Phil  Bodner,  Pat  Merola  and  the 
Garisto  brothers — set  their  ideas  down 
in  five  separate  LPs  playing  themes 
from  TV  shows,  foreign  movies,  Broad- 
way shows,  classics  and  American  mov- 
ies. Highly  recommended:  The  Jonah 
Jones  Quar-    {Continued  on  page  75) 
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Big-city  nature  walk,  Andrews  version,  wends  its  way  eastside,   westside 


Three  for  the  show,  and 

"up  in  the  clouds"  in  TV  calls — that's 
Johnny,  Betti  and  Jonathan  Andrews 


THERE  IS  NOTHING  unique  about  a  TV-radio  personality's 
being  busy — it  is  the  usual  thing  with  many  stars. 
But  singer-pianist  Johnny  Andrews  is  busier  than  most 
— in  fact,  his  whole  family  is.  So  busy,  that  he  has 
had  a  "call  board"  installed  so  members  of  the  family  can 
keep  track  of  one  another  and  their  television  and  radio 
activities.  .  .  .  Johnny  himself,  is  host  of  WRCA-TV's 
Sunday's  Schedule,  seen  from  8  to  11  A.M.,  and  is 
communicator  on  the  4  to  8  P.M.  Saturday  segment  of 
NBC  Radio's  Monitor.  His  lovely,  blonde  wife  Betti 
(a  former  Miss  Kentucky)  is  a  model  on  the  Big  Payoff, 
seen  on   CBS.    And   five-year-old   Jonathan   does 
occasional  TV  commercials  and  has  appeared  with  his 
father  on  his  Saturday  show.    "But  Jonathan  is  just 
getting  started,"  smiles  Johnny,  "so  he  only  has  a 
small  corner  of  the. board  for  his  activities."  .  .  .  When 
day's  work  is  done,  however,  all  three  retire  to  their 
own  little  "piece  of  heaven,"  a  four-and-a-half  room 
penthouse  in  New  York's  Tudor  City.    There,  they  can 
view  the  city  from  their  two  terraces,  play  with 
their  poodle  "Buttons,"  or  just  relax  while  Johnny 
gives  out  with  some  smooth  piano  playing.  ...    It  was 
back  during  his  four  years  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  that  Johnny  had  first  concentrated 
on  the  piano.   Engagements  with  local  bands,  Johnny 
Long's  orchestra  and  Rudy  Vallee  were  the  first  stops 
in  the  blue-eyed  Bostonian's  career.    After  serving 
as  a  test  pilot  during  the  war,  the  handsome  young 
singer-pianist  worked  the  night  clubs  and  did  radio  stints 
until  1948  when  he  was  featured  on  NBC-TV's 
Easy  Does  It.   This  launched  him  on  his  successful  TV 
career  on  all  the  major  networks.  .  .  .  Johnny  met  his 
wife  when  they  were  both  judges  at  a  beauty  contest  held 
at  the  Reading  State  Fair  in  Pennsylvania.   Eight  weeks 
later,  they  were  married  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral. 
Their  son  Jonathan,  born  two  years  later,  is  still 
seemingly  unimpressed  by  his  father's  success.   When 
Johnny  hosted  an  afternoon  TV  show,  little  Jonathan 
would  get  all  excited  when  he  saw  his  father's  face 
on  the  screen — his  Dad's  appearance  reminded  him  it 
was  time  for  Mickey  Mouse  and  he'd  promptly 
switch  channels! 


Now  a  popular  TV  star,  Johnny  Andrews  once  studied 
to  be  a  concert  pianist  at  New  England  Conservatory. 


"It's    a    dog's    life,"    says    Buttons,    the    poodle,    but 
with   the   Andrews   family   it's   a    penthouse   paradise. 
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SHE   BELIEVES  I 


Great  guests  are  the  rule  on  Alma's  show,  but  never  o  common- 
place— teens  are  thrilled  by  poet  Langston  Hughes'  autographs. 


Human  relations  genius  Alma  John  of 
WWRL  makes  her  strength  the  kids'  strength 
— and  they  just  cant  let  her  doivn 


She  counts  the  musical  greats,  too,  among  her 
close  friends.   Here,   on   show  with   Belafonte. 


"The  world's  our  family,"  says  Alma,  but  "closer  to 
home"  are  (standing)  grandniece  Regina  Berry,  aunt 
Serena  Brinson,  niece  Ruth  Berry,  with  her  Sheila, 
and  (seated)  Denise,  with  Alma's  sister  Edith  Gardner, 
Charlene  Berry,   Lisley,  Alma,   niece  Saundra  Gardner. 
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FEW  ARE  able  to  find  it,  but  it's  a  sure  thing  everybody's 
looking.  Like  that  much-sought-for  Fountain  of  Youth, 
Alma  John's  career,  with  its  deep  sense  of  mission  and 
continuity,  is  an  enviable  thing.  Though  her  talents  and 
good  works  are  shared  high  and  wide  via  the  WWRL- 
New  York  airwaves — every  weekday  at  2:30  P.M. — it 
doesn't  surprise  her  listeners  that  Alma  started  public 
life  as  a  nurse.  Whether  the  topic  of  the  day  is  world- 
scale or  small,  or  in-between.  Alma's  essential  care  for 
life  is  uppermost.  "Engaged"  and  engaging,  she  brings 
events  home  to  her  listeners  with  a  humane-ness  and 
significance  any  less-personal  reporting  could  never  do. 
.  .  .  Mrs.  John's  work  with  the  teenagers  of  her  com- 
munity is  a  case  in  point.  From  the  very  start,  she  had  a 
feeling  radio  was  a  natural  for  training  youngsters  in 
active  citizenship  and  care  for  their  community.  With 
the  offer  of  studio  space  in  an  uptown  store.  Alma  in- 
vited the  teens  to  share  her  microphone,  and  the  big  de- 
bate began.  Whole  seventh  grades  and  their  teachers, 
foreign  student  guests,  young  professionals  in  different 
fields,  and  voluntary  groups  came  to  talk  with  Alma  of 
everything  under  the  sun — health  and  grooming,  com- 
munity action,  careers,  other  cultures.  Her  show  had 
found  itself  a  new  double-barreled  purpose:  to  stress 
and  interpret  "what's  right  with  teenagers."  "Ninety- 
eight  percent  of  our  youth,"  Alma  believes,   "are  eager 


to  assume  responsibility  and  leadership."  The  kids  don't 
let  her  down.  The  easy  interchange  of  ideas  gives  them 
a  tremendous  sense  of  participation  in  what  is,  after  all, 
their  world.  .  .  .  Alma  herself  recalls  a  very  busy  but 
essentially  happy  teen -time  in  South  Philadelphia.  The 
child  was  only  eleven  when  her  mother  died  but,  with 
pluck,  she  not  only  made  a  home  for  her  dad  and  eight 
little  brothers  and  sisters  but  finished  high  school  at 
the  top  of  her  class.  Her  friend  Marian  Anderson  en- 
couraged her  to  develop  her  fine  singing  voice,  but 
Alma  had  made  up  her  mind.  She  set  out  for  New  York, 
found  a  job  at  the  "Y,"  and  entered  Harlem  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing.  .  .  .  Alma  was  to  go  ahead  fast  in  her 
chosen  field,  eventually  becoming  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  Colored  Graduate  Nurses. 
Always  attracted  to  radio,  she  spent  the  long  train  rides 
of  her  job  putting  down  on  bits  of  paper  ideas  for 
scripts  she'd  had  in  mind.  So,  when  N.A.C.G.N.'s  ef- 
fort to  integrate  the  nursing  profession  was  realized  by 
1952,  it  dissolved  itself,  and  its  hard-working  secretary 
was  "at  liberty"  to  begin  her  "new  career  at  forty."  .  .  . 
Happily  married  for  twenty-one  years.  Alma  and  Lisley 
John  have  no  children  of  their  own  but,  as  she  says, 
"Everybody's  children  are  ours."  The  world's  at  her 
doorstep,  and  Alma  John  sees  to  it  the  welcome  mat 
is  out  and  the  porch  light  left  gleaming  into  the  night. 


WHAT'S  NEW  ON  THE  WEST  COAST 
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that  he's  going  to  cut  his  next  record 
album  on  pizzas — if  the  audience  doesn't 
hke  the  music  they  can  eat  them.  .  .  . 

Art  Linkletter's  new  show,  "Odd- 
ball," will  be  seen  in  January,  and  Art 
plays  the  role  of  a  father  whose  daugh- 
ter's name  is  Dawn.  Link  admits  that 
"acting"  is  different  from  emceeing.  "I 
take  the  script  home  at  night  and  study 
my  lines,"  he  says,  "then  the  next  day 
director  David  Swift  will  diplomati- 
cally say,  'Link,  try  it  this  way  .  .  .'  His 
interpretations  are  always  different 
from  mine,  and,  after  discussing  the 
change  with  him,  I  find  he's  right  8 
times  out  of  10.  He  ought  to  be — he 
wrote  the  script,  too."  .  .  .  John  Conte 
to  Europe  for  three  weeks  in  January 
to  complete  his  NTA  Mantovani  musi- 
cal series.  .  .  .  Linliletter  to  India  in 
February  for  his  "winter"  cruise  .  .  . 
Bob  Loggia  of  "Elfego  Baca"  fame  back 
from  New  York  and  a  new  Disney  con- 
tract. .  .  .  John  Payne  taking  half  of 
January  off  to  be  with  his  family  more 
during  the  holidays.  But  it's  not  a  real 
vacation  for  John — he  hides  in  his 
work-room  at  home  rewriting  Restless 
Gun  scripts.  .  .  .  Before  Warner  An- 
derson went  into  the  Lineup  series,  he 
was  seen  in  The  Doctor  series,  which 
received  only  mild  success  and  was  on 
during  Jack  Webb's  most  popular 
period.  Anderson  said,  at  the  time,  that 
the  best  way  to  stay  on  the  air  was  to 
become  a  detective.  Proving  to  be  his 
own  best  prophet,  Warner  has  been  on 
the  air  ever  since.  . . .  Wyatt  Earp  mov- 
ing to  another  town?  Not  really — but 
a  new,  more  authentic  Western  street 
is  being  built  at  the  old  Placeritas 
Ranch  to  reproduce  in  elaborate  detail 
Tombstone  City's  main  street.  Writer 
Stuart  Lake  is  a  stickler  for  detail,  has 
spent  years  in  Tombstone,  brought  back 


Ann,  here's  a  find  for  your  ki+-si+ 
problem — Amanda  "Kitty"  Bloke, 
who,  like  your  Tish,  loves  all 
pets.   (See   page    i  8  for  account.) 


photographs  of  the  old  town  which  will 
be  reproduced  and  seen  on  the  TV 
screen  in  1959.  Dodge  City  named  an 
aUey  after  Wyatt  Earp  in  1957.  Now  an 
entire  town  is  being  rebuilt  because  of 
the  magic  television  has  brought  to  his 
name.  Won't  be  long  before  we'll  get 
him  admitted  to  the  Union.  .  .  .  Charlie 
Man  With  A  Camera  Bronson  going 
home  to  Ehrenfeld,  Pennsylvania,  as 
the  conquering  hero  for  the  holidays 
and  to  visit  his  mother,  who  is  recov- 
ering from  an  operation.  CharUe  hasn't 
been  home  since  he's  worked  his  way 


up  to  stardom,  admits  that  the  physical 
labor  involved  in  acting  is  just  as  tough 
as  digging  coal  in  a  mine — which  he  did 
before  turning  to  the  boards.  .  .  .  Jack 
Smith  sings!  Jack,  back  before  the 
cameras  on  You  Asked  For  It,  hasn't 
sung  a  note  in  two  years.  But  so  many 
letters  remember  "Smiling  Jack"  that 
he's  been  forced  to  come  out  of  "retire- 
ment," and  will  sing  on  one  of  the  early 
January  shows.  .  .  .  John  Newland 
thinks  his  new  acting-directing  assign- 
ment on  the  ABC-TV  Alcoa  show  is  the 
greatest.  Series  is  built  around  true 
stories  of  unexplained  experiences  and 
premonitions.  I  have  a  premonition  that 
this  could  be  a  hit.  .  .  .  Walter  Bren- 
nan's  son  and  four  grandchildren  down 
from  their  Oregon  ranch  to  visit  dui'- 
ing  the  Xmas  season;  Walter  then  took 
off  for  Washington,  D.C.,  to  visit  his 
daughter  and  grandchildren  there  over 
New  Year's.  Walter's  son-in-law  is  a 
colonel  in  the  Army.  .  .  .  Truth  Or  Con- 
sequences goes  on  the  road  in  January 
with  emcee  Bob  Barker  hating  to  leave 
his  new  home.  The  laugh  of  the  year 
was  handed  Bob  last  month  when  he 
came  home  to  find  his  wife,  Dorothy 
Jo,  trying  to  teach  their  two  bassett 
hounds  how  to  use  the  newly  installed 
"doggie  door"  onto  the  back  porch. 
"DJ,"  as  Bob  calls  his  bride,  was  on 
hands  and  knees  pushing  on  the  door 
with  her  head,  then  scurrying  through 
to  the  porch.  She  did  this  two  or  three 
times,  Bob  says,  but  the  dogs  didn't 
move.  They  did,  however,  watch  her 
with  some  concern.  Dorothy  Jo  defends 
her  un-ladylike  position  with,  "You 
won't  laugh  when  you  lock  yourself  out 
someday  like  I  did — fortunately.  Bar- 
ker, I'm  still  thin  enough  to  go  through 
that  doggie  door — you  never  will  be." 
Well,  that's  North  Hollywood  for  you! 


Dr.  Wise,  Thalian  prexy   Debbie 
Reynolds,  Hugh  O'Brian  consult. 


It's   over   the   waves,    this    month,    for 
hep  'n'  happy  John  Conte,  wife  Ruth. 


Young   Tom   Tryon   was   fine-arts   major 
at  Yale,  now  goes  way  of  all  thespians. 
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THK  door  slammed  behind  Marty,  and  slowly  I  crumpled 
to  the  floor.  The  sobs  tore  forth — deep  and  convulsive. 
"Marty  .  .  .  Marty  ..."  I  whispered,  brokenly,  and  then 
his  words  came  back  and  I  shuddered  and  I  shook  my 
head  violently  from  side  to  side,  trying  to  fling  what 
he  had  said  away  from  me — trying  not  to  hear  him 
again.  But  his  words  h\mg  in  the  room — toneless,  cold, 
but  searing  my  heart  like  dry  ice  pressed  close  against 
flesh.  This  had  been  Marty  talking,  I  realized,  numibly 
— my  Marty — with  whom  I  had  planned  our  tomorrow 
— who  would  grin  and  tousle  my  hair  when  I  insisted 
that  the  very  first  furniture  we'd  buy  after  the  wedding 
would  be  that  big,  comfortable  man's  chair  we'd  seen 
at  O'Rourke's  downtown.  The  Marty  whom  I'd  sud- 
denly surprise  looking  at  me  with  the  special  softness 
no  one  else  ever  saw.  The  Marty,  whose  wife  I  thought 
I  was  going  to  be — until  a  half -hour  ago. 

"I'm  leaving,  Maggie,"  he'd  said.  Unbelieving,  I'd  heard 
the  words,  but  it  was  the  deadness  of  his  voice  that  made 
me  understand  what  he  was  saying.  "I'm  leaving,  Maggie — 
for  good.  I'm  not  coming  around  any  more.  And  I'm  sorry 
for  you,  for  both  of  us." 

"Sorry?  Sorry  for  me?"  I  had  flared,  wildly.  My  voice 
rose  in  a  scream.  "Well,  why  not?  Why  not  you?  Every- 
one else  is.  The  fat  girl!  Revolting  Maggie  Holland,  once 
petite,  demure  Margaret  and  now  offending  the  esthetic 
senses  of  her  friends,  her  family — everybody!  So  why  not 
you  Marty?" 

His  words  had  been  flat,  quiet.  "You've  let  yourself 
go,  you've  given  up  on  yourself,  Maggie.  Oh,  I  know 
there  was  a  time  when  you  really  tried.  I  know  you've 
taken  pills,  and  gone  on  diets — even  tried  reducing 
salons.  But  the  brutal  truth  is  that  you've  stopped 
trying.  You  were  my  girl  and  I  fell  in  love  with  you 
and  I'd  still  be  in  love  with  the  Maggie  who  could 
take  it  and  still  come  back  and  win.  But  the  Maggie  I 
fell  in  love  with  wouldn't  feel  sorry  for  herself,  wouldn't 
feel    she    was    the    only    girl    who'd    ever    been    cursed 
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by  overweight,  wouldn't  snap  at  her  friends,  quarrel 
with  her  family,  permit  the  love  affair  with  the  man 
she  was  going  to  marry  to  deteriorate  into  irritable  days 
and  nasty  evenings.  In  a  simple  word  the  Maggie  I  knew 
was  the  one  I  wanted  for  my  wife,  not  the  girl  I'm  looking 
at  now." 

I  couldn't  talk.  Fury  was  choking  me.  At  last  the 
words  had  come  in  a  strangled  gasp.  "Get  out!!"  And, 
then,  as  I  felt  the  tears  beginning  to  burn  my  eyes  I 
quickly  turned  my  back.  Just  before  he  closed  the  door 
behind  him,  a  pale  shaft  of  sunlight  came  into  the  room, 
and  then  he  was  gone,  and  only  greyness  was  left  and 
that  was  the  way  it  would  be  forever,  I  felt. 

I  didn't  hear  the  door  open  minutes  later,  and  I 
turned,  startled,  when  I  heard  Ray's  voice  at  my  side. 
Ray  is  Doctor  Raymond  Holland  and  my  cousin,  and, 
at  32,  one  of  the  most  respected  and  best-liked  prac- 
titioners in  town.  His  sympathetic  eyes  took  in  my 
disheveled  hair  and  tear-stained  face  but  all  he  said 
was:  "I  was  on  my  way  over  and  ran  into  Marty  as  he 
was  leaving.  We  had  a  talk." 

"I  hope  he  was  less  beastly   then  when  he  left  here." 

Ray  grinned.  "He  was  quite  civilized."  Then  he  leaned 
down  and  lifted  my  chin  with  his  fingers.  "But  he  was 
suffering,  Maggie.  It  isn't  easy  for  a  guy  like  Marty  to 
walk  out  on  something  so  important." 

My  laugh  was  as  tmpleasant  as  before.  "Sioffering, 
indeed.  I'll  bet  he  was — worrying  whether  my  fingers 
have  gotten  too  pudgy  for  me  to  get  his  ring  off  to 
return  to  him.  Or  wondering  how  many  people  have 
been  laughing  at  him  all  the  time  he's  been  going  around 
with  fat  Maggie  Holland — or  suffering  over — "  Suddenly 
the  bitterness  ran  out  of  me,  wretchedness  thickened 
my  throat,  and  burying  my  face  in  my  arms,  I  cried 
and  Ray  let  me. 

After  a  while  he  dried  my  eyes  with  his  handkerchief. 
Very  quietly,  he  asked  me:  "Did  you  really  understand 
what  Marty  was  trying  to  say?" 
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"But,  Ray,  I  have  tried.  You  know  I  have.  I've  exer- 
cised, gone  through  reducing  routines.  Even  reducing 
pills  have  failed  to  help  me,  although  I've  known  some 
girls  who  have  lost  weight  using  them.  I've  tried  simple 
dieting  and  have  failed  at  that.  I  have  tried!" 

He  took  my  hand  in  his,  affectionately.  "I  know  you 
have,  honey.  Marty  knows  it,  too."  He  grinned  as  he 
continued.  "And  while  you  haven't  lost  any  weight  you 
must  admit  you've  acquired  just  about  the  most  difficult 
disposition  in  the  family." 

I  nodded,  ruefully.  "That's  true  enough.  And  I  hated 
Marty  for  saying  it.  But  how  would  you  feel — or  Marty, 
for  that  matter — if  day  after  incessant  day  you'd  stick 
faithfully  to  what  someone  promises  will  take  the  ugly 
fat  off  you,  only  to  have  the  scales  tell  you  differently? 
Wouldn't  you  feel  irritable  enough  to  bite  the  cat — as  I 
almost  have  done  once  or  twice?" 

Ray's  intelligent  face  broke  into  a  chuckle.  "I  certainly 
would.  And  that's  how  most  overweight  people  feel. 
And  that's  why  they  stay  overweight." 

"We   stay   fat  because   we're   irritable?"   I   asked. 

"Uh-huh.  Look,  Maggie — all  these  advertisements  you 
see  about  losing  weight — they  aren't  phoney.  They  just 
aren't  enough." 

"Enough?" 

"That's  right.  We  doctors  know  that  most  of  these 
pills  have  methyl  cellulose  in  them  and  that  they  can 
do  as  they  promise — fill  the  stomach  so  that  an  over- 
weight person  won't  feel  the  rumblings  of  hunger.  That's 
simple  and  logical  enough.  But  despite  that,  these  products 
fail  more  often  than  not  to  do  the  trick." 

I  asked:   "But  why,  if  what  you  say  is  true?" 

"It's  true,  all  right.  The  trouble  is  that  most  reducing 
products  don't  take  into  account  the  most  important  ele- 
ment of  all — the  unbearable  tension,  the  irritability,  the 
feeling  of  all's  wrong  with  the  world  that  a  girl  like 
you  has  hanging  over  her  all  the  time  she's  faithfully 
following  instructions — or  thinks  she  is.  Maggie,  my  dar- 
ling, tell  Doc  Holland — isn't  it  true  that  for  the  two 
months  you  were  taking  the  pills  that  you  bought  in 
Marshall's  drugstore  you  continued  to  over-eat  even 
though  you  weren't  hungry?" 

Understanding  broke  over  me.  "Why,  of  course.  I  re- 
member asking  myself  why  in  the  world  I  kept  going  to 
liie  refrigerator  when  I  wasn't  hungry  in  the  least.  And 
yet  I  had  to  eat.  I  simply  had  to!" 

"You  see?"  Ray  said  quickly.  "You  had  to  eat  when 
you  were  taking  the  pills  and  weren't  hungry  for  the 
same  reason  you  got  fat  in  the  first  place — ^by  over- 
eating when  you  were  hungry.  In  both  cases  tension, 
nervousness,  irritability  drove  you  as  they  drive  most 
people  for  whom  weight  becomes  a  problem." 

"Now  see  here,  Doctor  Holland,  are  you  telling  me 
that  somebody — some  firm — that  imderstands  this  has  come 
up  with  an  answer  to  my  problem?" 

"That's  just  what  I'm  telling  you,  Maggie.  A  short 
time  ago  an  important  pharmaceutical  house  sent  me 
several  packages  of  their  new  product,  SLIMTOWN. 
Doctors  continually  receive  samples  of  things  that  are 
new.  What  these  people  had  to  say  about  SLIMTOWN 
made  sense.  "They  had  combined  3  important  ingredi- 
ents into  their  capsule.  One  was  Antipatin  that  lets 
you  continue  to  enjoy  all  yotir  favorite  foods  but  the 
craving  for  them  diminishes.  .  .  .  The  second  was  Gas- 
trofilin — tried  and  true — the  ingredient  that  fools  your 
stomach — makes  it  feel  half -full  to  begin  with  even  before 
you  sit  down  to  eat.  .  .  .  And  the  third — wonder  of 
wonders — made  the  job  complete  and  sold  me  immediately. 
That  was  the  sensational  new  ingredient  called  Pacifin 
and  its  function  is  to  remove  completely  the  tension, 
the  high-voltage  irritability  you  Eind  I  have  been  talk- 
ing about.  They  guaranteed  that  SLIMTOWN  would 
melt  off  the  pounds  because  the  user  would  not  only 
not  feel  like  overeating — he  would  feel  calm,  easy-going, 
at  peace  with  himself  while  the  poxinds  dropped  off. 
Clara  Jenkins  came  into  my  office  later  in  the  day. 
You  remember  Clara — she  weighs  200  pounds — or  at 
least  she  did.  I  told  Clara  to  take  the  SLIMTOWN  1 
had  received — told  her  to  eat  all  she  really  wanted  to 
eat  and  to  take  SLIMTOWN  as  directed.  Clara  pooh- 
poohed  it.  But  finally  she  took  the  capsules.  That  was 
four  weeks  ago.  Yesterday  Clara  was  in  my  office. 
She  had  lost  23  pounds  and  had  come  to  my  office  to 
kiss  me  and  almost  did  right  there  in  front  of  my 
patients." 

I  confess  that  if  it  had  been  anyone  other  than  Ray 
Holland  telling  me  this  I  simply  wouldn't  have  believed 
it.  But  Ray  is  the  most  confidence-inspiring  doctor  I 
know — young    enough    to    have    been    in    recent    contact 


with  the  newest  in  the  medical  world  and  old  enough 
to  tell  the  gilt  from  the  gold.  My  hopes  began  to  rise 
like  a  rocket. 

I  said:  "Let  me  get  this  straight.  The  pills  I've  been 
taking  haven't  helped  because  I  was  wound  up  like  a 
clock  and  couldn't  keep  from  nervous  eating?" 

"Correct,"  said  Ray. 

"And  SLIMTOWN  will  have  the  calming  and  soothing 
effect  on  me  that  will  let  me  eat  what  I  want  to  eat  and 
not  go  hog-wild?" 

"That's  right." 

"And  I'll  be  able  to  eat  the  things  I  love — steaks, 
desserts?  All  I  really  want?" 

Ray  nodded  vigorously.  "Absolutely." 

"And  the  pounds  will  drop  off  in  bunches?" 

"As  much  as  7  to  10  pounds  per  week,"  Ray  said. 

"And  Marty?"  I  asked,  smiling  for  the  first  time. 

Ray  grinned  back,  "SLIMTOWN  guarantees  Marty,  too, 
I'll  bet." 

"Well,  what  are  we  waiting  for.  Dr.  Holland?  Let's 
get  over  to  your  office  and  get  those  SLIMTOWNS 
before  they're  gone," 

"They  are  gone,"  Ray  said  sheepishly.  "My  enthu- 
siasm ran  away  with  me  and  there's  Jane  Morgan  and 
Mrs.  Orikoff  and  several  others  who  were  simply  made 
for  SLIMTOWN.  But  you  can  buy  SLIMTOWN.  They 
cost  only  $2.98  for  a  full  10-day  supply.  And  $4.98  for 
a  big  20-day  treatment.  $6.98  for  30-Day  Supply. 

Here's  the  address: 

SLIMTOWN,  Dept.  H-42,  11  E.  47  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

They're  sold  with  an  absolute  money  back  guarantee  if 
they  don't  do  exactly  as  they  say  they'll  do:  take  the  fat 
off  you  quickly  and  agreeably.  They  really  don't  guarantee 
you'll  get  Marty  back.  That's  up  to  you."  And  with  a  light 
kiss  on  my  forehead,  Ray  left. 

How  can  I  tell  you  what  Ray  did  for  me?  When  I 
thought  of  the  courage  it  had  taken  for  Marty  to  talk 
to  me  the  way  he  did,  and  of  how  I  had  screamed  in 
return,  my  face  burned  with  shame. 

My  impulse  was  to  rush  to  the  phone  and  call  him, 
but  I  decided  to  wait,  to  surprise  him.  However,  I  hadn't 
reckoned  on  the  meddling  Dr.  Holland.  Because  when  3 
weeks  later  and  18  pounds  lighter,  with  an  elegant  dress 
that  showed  off  my  figure  and  a  sunny,  smUing  face 
to  match  I  led  Marty  into  the  living  room,  he  didn't  look 
surprised  one  bit. 

He  said,  right  off:  "I've  arranged  for  my  vacation  in 
Jtine.  We  can  be  married  then.  Okay?" 

Just  like  that.  I  couldn't  find  words.  I  nodded. 

He  said:    "I've  found  an  apartment.  You'll  love  it." 

Ecstatic,  I  nodded  again. 

"We'll  be  able  to  get  all  the  furniture  except  the 
couch.  That'll  take  three  or  four  months  more." 

I  finally  foxind  my  voice.  I  said  demiirely:  "Not  every 
girl  gets  two  proposals  from  the  same  man.  Isn't  this 
one  rather  abrupt?" 

The  creases  around  Marty's  eyes  highlighted  their 
twinkle.  "I  love  you,"  he  said. 

Mischievously,  I  waved  my  hand  at  myself.  "My 
dress  too?" 

"Love  you,"  he  repeated.  "Know  all  about  your  figure. 
Knew  about  it  first  day  you  started.  Doc  Holland  told  me. 
SLIMTOWN,  great  stuff." 

We've  been  married  3  years  now.  A  wonderful  mar- 
riage. Marty,  me,  httle  Martin.  SLIMTOWN'S  there  too, 
any  time  I  need  it. 


To  the  reader  of  this  story:  As  the  creators  of 
SLIMTOWN,  we  have  been  pleased  to  present 
Margaret  Holland's  story.  Miss  Holland's  experi- 
ence is  duplicated  by  thousands  of  women  who 
have  found  new  happiness  through  SLIMTOWN — 
whose  lives  have  been  changed  by  the  greatest 
discovery  for  overweight  people  ever  developed  by 
medical  science!  We  guarantee  that  you  will  lose 
up  to  7  to  10  pounds  the  very  first  week  without 
dieting,  without  exercise,  without  nervous  tension. 
Never  has  there  been  any  reducer  like  SLIMTOWN. 
You  may  order  by  sending  $2.98  for  the  10-day 
supply.  $4.98  for  20-day  supply.  $6.98  for  30-Day 
Supply. 

SLIMTOWN,  Dept.  H-42 

11  E.  47  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

If  SLIMTOWN  does  not  live  up  to  your  fullest 
expectations,  your  money  will  be  refunded  without 
question  or  hesitation. 
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(Continued  from  page  40) 
my  son  as  "Will" — which  he  doesn't  par- 
ticularly like,  since  he  prefers  to  be  called 
plain  "Hutch."  These  days,  it  seems  like 
I'm  always  being  asked  how  it  feels  to 
have  a  Hollywood  star  in  the  family.  My 
answer,  in  essence,  is  always  the  same: 
To  me,  Will  was  never  any  better  or 
worse  than  any  normal  boy  to  whom  any 
mother,  anywhere,  would  point  with 
pardonable  pride.  As  I  see  it,  being  a 
favorite  in  the  entertainment  world  is  his 
job.  While  I  respect  his  position  and  am 
grateful  for  his  good  fortune,  this  doesn't 
single  him  out  for  a  special  star  in  his 
crown. 

On  the  contrary,  I  think  God's  real  re- 
wards are  those  which  are  earned  by  the 
beat  of  an  vmderstanding  heart  and  the 
honesty  in  a  man's  soul.  In  this  respect, 
Will  has  been  blessed.  Fate  and  faith  have 
always  played  great  parts  in  our  lives. 
I  not  only  am  confident  certain  things  are 
meant  to  be,  but  I  believe  adverse  ex- 
perience often  teaches  a  lesson.  Invari- 
ably, we  gain  more  than  we  lose. 

This  has  been  proven  to  WiU  many 
times.  The  most  important  time,  I  think, 
was  after  his  discharge  from  the  Army 
Signal  Corps.  During  his  Paris  stint  as  a 
cryptographer,  he  was  stimulated  by  his 
close  contact  with  the  top  brass  and 
learned  a  great  deal.  Following  his  dis- 
charge, there  was  a  great  letdown  when 
he  came  home  in  1954  and  discovered 
his  own  private  world  had  changed.  Some 
of  Will's  good  friends  had  moved  away. 
Others  were  married  and  leading  new  lives 
that  excluded  him.    Will  felt  lost. 

However,  he  was  never  afraid  of  hard 
work  and,  while  trying  to  orient  himself, 
he  took  a  job  delivering  Christmas  pack- 
ages for  the  post  office.  The  hours  were 
ghastly,  but  it  isn't  in  Will  to  complain. 
Finally,  he  came  to  a  decision.  Having 
been  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  cum 
laude — he  had  a  B.A.  degree  in  drama — 
he  took  advantage  of  the  GI  Bill  and  en- 
rolled at  U.C.L.A.  for  his  M.A.  in  motion 
picture  production.  (Will's  love  of  acting 
dates  back  to  the  age  of  three,  when  he 
was  already  turning  our  garage  into  a 
theater.) 

With  all  my  heart,  I  believe  that  faith 
and  fate  were  at  work  when  NBC-TV's 
Matinee  Theater  held  auditions  for  the 
college  drama  students.  Although  Will 
still  wasn't  confident  enough  to  try  out 
himself,  he  agreed  to  accompany  another 
fellow  and  help  boost  his  morale. 

While  the  other  students  gave  their  all 
for  their  art.  Will  curled  up  comfortably 
behind  the  piano  and  fell  asleep!  The  di- 
rector spotted  him  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion and,  upon  learning  that  Will  was  a 
drama  student,  too,  urged  him  to  try  out 
and  make  the  report  one-hundred  per- 
cent. Will  read  reluctantly — and  came 
away  with  the  big  leading  role  of  a  psy- 
chopathic killer  in  "The  Young  And 
Damned." 

The  hour-long  show  went  on  "live" 
TV  at  noon.  At  eight  o'clock  that  night — 
and  with  no  dinner — WiU  was  still  talking 
to  agents,  studios  and  casting  directors, 
who  had  caught  his  performance  and 
wanted  to  see  him  the  following  day.  Will 
couldn't  have  been  more  surprised — or, 
being  a  greenhorn,  less  impressed!  He 
turned  them  all  down,  saying  it  was  im- 
possible. It  was  so  typical  of  Will:  He  had 
promised  to  take  some  kids  to  the  beach 
and  didn't  want  to  go  back  on  his  word. 

T        When  he  felt  free  to  make  appointments, 

y    WiU    agreed   to   go   out   to   Warner   Bros. 

,  first — because  TV  producer  WiUiam  Orr's 
secretary  had  been  so  charming  on  the 
phone.  In  lieu  of  a  screen  test,  they  de- 
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My  Son,  "Sugarfoot" 

cided  to  star  WiU  in  a  segment  of  their 
Conflict  series.  After  that,  he  played  two 
more  parts  for  Matinee  Theater  before 
the  studio  signed  him  to  a  long-term  con- 
tract. 

Following  several  TV  and  movie  roles 
at  Warner's,  Sugarfoot  was  created  by 
them  expressly  for  Will — one  of  the  few 
times  an  hour-long  series  has  been  tailored 
for  an  "unknown."  As  the  gentle  Western- 
er with  a  sense  of  himior  and  a  sense  of 
justice.  Will  was  on  his  way.  Fate  and 
faith  had  paid  off!  Sugarfoot— a  term  for 
someone  who  is  one  step  below  a  tender- 
foot— is  close  to  Will's  heart. 

Will  was  bom  a  few  miles  away  from 
Hollywood's  studios.  He  went  to  three 
schools,  each  within  the  radius  of  a  mile 
in  the  Griffith  Park  district.  He  was  quite 
yotmg  when  he  lost  his  father — who  like 
his  own  father  before  him,  was  a  promi- 
nent dentist,  though  he  would  have  been 
happier  doing  something  creative  in  the 
arts.  Will's  father  was  very  good  at  his 
work,  but  it  was  confining,  and  he  loved 
to  be  outdoors  whenever  possible.  On  days 
off,  we  packed  Will  in  a  Moses  basket  and 
toted  him  everywhere,  including  the  High 
Sierras.  As  a  result,  he  stiU  loves  being 
outdoors  and  close  to  the  earth. 

I  think  any  mother  left  alone,  with  a 
boy  to  raise,  wiU  imderstand  my  deep- 
rooted  feeling  of  responsibility.  His  father 
had  been  married  before,  and  Will  has 
a  stepbrother  who  is  very  close  to  him  to- 
day. However,  because  of  the  difference 
in  age,  they  didn't  have  as  much  in  com- 
mon while  Will  was  growing  up,  so  he 
was,  in  a  sense,  an  "only  child." 

For  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  Will 
was  shy.  His  teachers,  aware  of  his  shy- 
ness, put  him  in  school  plays  to  help  out. 
One  time,  WiU  played  a  jester  who  was 
supposed  to  make  the  queen  laugh.  She 
laughed,  all  right.  His  pants  fell  off  in  the 
midst  of  it  aU,  and  he  unbared  more  than 
his  soul!  Hasty  repairs  were  made,  with 
the  help  of  a  large  safety  pin,  and — in  the 
best  tradition  of  the  trouper  Will  really  is 
— ^the  show  went  on. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  WiU  had  no 
Uttle  brothers  or  sisters,  we  are  a  large 
family  and  always  try  to  be  together  on 
festive  occasions.  When  Will  was  quite 
young,  his  grandfather  used  to  work  out 
little  stunts  for  him  to  perform.  I  noticed 
then,  whenever  he  was  wearing  a  cos- 
tume or  holding  a  prop  in  his  hand,  he 
came  out  of  his  shell.  He's  always  loved 
slapstick  and  yearns  to  do  comedy  on  the 
screen.     Someday,  I  think  he  will,  too. 

In  grammar  school,  Will  developed  a 
terrific  crush  on  a  girl  named  Lorraine. 
He'd  watch  her  from  behind  the  curtains, 
but  could  never  bring  himself  to  go  out- 
side and  play  with  her.  One  evening,  at 
the  dinner  table,  he  proudly  announced: 
"Today  I  walked  home  with  Lorraine." 
Needless  to  say,  I  was  deUghted  that  he 
had  overcome  his  shyness,  and  asked  him 
if  he  had  carried  his  little  friend's  books. 
"Oh,  no,"  he  said,  in  a  horrffied  voice,  "I 
just  ran  ahead  of  her — and  jumped  out 
from  behind  the  hedges!" 

He  mooned  over  another  girl  in  junior 
high  and  wrote  her  poetry  which  he  was 
too  shy  to  present.  At  the  beginning  of 
his  high-school  days,  there  was  another 
big  crush.  Will  would  write  out  what  he 
wanted  to  say  to  her — then  sit  by  the 
phone,  too  shy  to  caU.  It  took  a  full  week 
before  he  summoned  up  courage  to  ask 
her  to  go  to  a  prom.  When  he  finally 
blurted  out  his  invitation,  she  accepted  so 
fast  he  was  less  shy  from  that  moment  on. 
Will  has  always  loved  a  home  and  home 
life.  He  feels  that  he's  finaUy  ready  for 
marriage  and  I  hope  he  has  a  large  famUy, 


loving  kids  the  way  he  does.  After  he 
signed  his  contract,  he  found  a  little  hiU- 
top  home  overlooking  the  lights  of  Holly- 
wood. He  bought  it  after  one  inspection 
tour  and,  when  I  went  to  see  it,  he  said, 
"Why  should  you  remain  in  your  apart- 
ment when  there's  plenty  of  room  for  both 
of  us?  You  took  care  of  me — now  it's  my 
turn  and  I  want  to  take  care  of  you." 

That  one  little  speech  was  the  greatest 
reward,  although  I  have  never  wanted 
any.  NaturaUy,  I  was  very  touched,  but 
I  spoke  my  piece.  Will's  life  is  his  own 
to  live  in  his  own  way,  and  I  never  want 
him  to  feel  responsible  for  me.  Quite 
honestly,  I  enjoy  being  with  my  friends, 
playing  bridge,  gardening,  reading,  taking 
long  hikes  and  going  to  the  theater.  Be- 
sides, I  am  never  lonely.  WiU  was  so  dis- 
appointed, however,  it  was  agreed  that  I'd 
move  in  and  stay  long  enough  to  get 
him  started  in  his  own  home. 

Fortunately,  Will's  house  is  on  two  floor 
levels.  He  occupies  the  upstairs  apartment 
and  comes  and  goes  as  he  pleases.  He 
never  teUs  me  where  he's  been,  or  who 
he's  been  with,  and  this  is  the  way  it 
should  be.  His  weekends  are  usually  de- 
voted to  making  personal  appearances,  or 
following  the  different  sports  when  he  is 
free.  When  he  is  shooting,  WiU  works  imtil 
seven  or  later.  He's  tired  when  he  gets 
home  and  likes  to  flop  on  the  coach  and 
relax,  watching  sport  events  on  television. 
Tliere  are  times  when  he's  moody  and 
uncommunicative,  but,  whatever  the  rea- 
son, he  keeps  it  to  himself.  WiU  loves  play- 
ing records,  and  I  guess  Louis  Armstrong 
is  the  great  favorite  in  his  huge  collection. 
He  still  reads  a  lot  and  generally  has  about 
six  books  going  at  once.  He  likes  animals 
and,  as  a  kid,  collected  ducks,  turtles,  cats 
and  dogs,  but  now  there's  only  room  for 
the  dog  he's  keeping  for  neighbors  who  are 
in  Evu-ope.  He  dresses  too  casuaUy  most 
of  the  time,  but  he's  showing  signs  of 
developing  an  interest  in  proper  attire. 
Because  he's  friendly,  courteous  and 
respectful,  some  people  get  the  impression 
that  Will  is  phlegmatic.  On  the  contrary, 
he  can't  be  pushed  around.  Indeed,  where 
his  work  is  involved,  he's  ruthless.  Al- 
though he  radiates  charm  and  innocence, 
he  has  a  temper — which  he  usually  di- 
rects at  himself.  His  honesty  is  most  dis- 
arming. If  he  asks  anyone  to  watch  and 
criticize  his  show,  he  expects  the  truth  and 
flattery  annoys  him.  He  "plays  at"  playing 
the  guitar,  and  his  imrealized  dream  is  to 
form  his  own  company  and  help  imdis- 
covered  talent. 

Even  as  a  tiny  towhead  with  a  humor- 
ous smUe  which  has  always  been  a  win- 
ner, Will  was  destined  to  make  his  mark. 
He's  come  a  long  way  and  he's  never  lost 
that  humor — not  even  when  his  studio  in- 
sisted on  bleaching  his  sun-streaked  hair 
to  a  solid  corn-yellow  color.  It  was  better 
for  photographic  purposes,  but  he  still 
doesn't  like  it. 

It  was  early  in  September  of  1956  that 
Will  signed  his  contract — and  they  decided 
to  change  his  name.  Being  descendants  of 
illustrious  ancestors,  we  had  hoped  to  keep 
his  name  in  the  family  and  so  we  con- 
trived a  long  list  of  suggestions.  When 
they  preferred  something  that  soimded 
more  like  a  Western  star,  our  efforts  were 
in  vain.  They  puUed  "WUl  Hutchins"  out 
of  the  hat  and  MarshaU  LoweU  Hutchason 
— being  new  and  green — didn't  feel  that 
he  should  protest.  In  the  final  analysis, 
it's  what  a  name  stands  for  that  really 
counts,  and  I  hope  all  you  fans  who 
have  been  so  good  to  him  will  agree  with 
me  that  my  son,  "Sugarfoot"  Will  Hutch- 
ins, stands  for  some  of  the  best  qusdities 
a  mother  could  ever  want. 


What's  New— East 

(Continued  from  page  67) 

tet,  featured  in  Fred  Astaire's  spectacular 
spectacular,  romp  again  in  a  new  Capitol 
release,  "Swingin'  at  the  Cinema."  .  .  . 
Clara  Ward,  the  gospel  singer  who  has 
many  times  sparked  the  Garroway  show 
and  also  set  the  Newport  Jazz  Festival  on 
its  ear,  has  recorded  for  Dot,  "Gospel 
Concert  With  Clara  Ward."  This  is  sing- 
ing that  pKJsitively  electrifies.  .  .  . 
Beefcake,  Burrcake:  Raymond  Burr  (or 
Perry  Mason),  his  shirt  collar  opened,  sat 
behind  the  hotel  desk  and  mulled  this 
question:  "Would  you  like  to  do  a  TV 
whodunit  spectacular  starring  you,  Ellery 
Queen,  and  Dragnet's  Jack  Webla?  The 
idea  would  be  to  present  a  murder  and 
see  who  could  solve  it  first."  Burr  sud- 
denly grinned  and  said,  "You  must  be  kid- 
ding. Anyway,  we're  on  different  net- 
works, so  it's  impossible.  But  it  would  be 
interesting."  He  then  said,  "I've  never  had 
an  inclination  to  do  amateur  sleuthing  but 
I'm  becoming  a  pretty  good  amateur 
lawyer.  I've  been  reading  law  books  by  the 
pound  and,  you  know,  I  think  some  day  I 
might  go  after  a  law  degree."  Another  time- 
consumer  for  Burr  is  answering  mail.  "I 
get  about  2,000  letters  a  week.  Out  of  those, 
about  300  require  a  personal  answer.  Ages 
of  the  writers  range  from  about  eight  to 
eighty  and  a  lot  are  from  women.  From 
about  eighteen  on  up,  they  ask  if  I'm  mar- 
ried." He's  a  bachelor  and  says,  "Actually, 
Delia  is  my  idea  of  a  perfect  woman — or, 
rather,  a  combination  of  Delia  and  Barbara 
Hale,  who  plays  the  part.  Of  course,  Bar- 
bara is  already  happily  married,  and  in 
her  marriage  she's  a  good  partner  who 
does  things  with  her  husband  and  family. 
A  perfect  woman  would  be  like  this." 
Offbeat:  New  Broadway  play,  "Far  Away 
the  Train  Birds  Cry,"  starring  James  Mac- 
Arthur,  was  written  by  Lionel  Kranitz, 
who  plays  Ted  Blake  in  Brighter  Day.  .  .  . 
N.Y.  Chapter  of  Academy  of  Television 
Arts  and  Sciences  reports  film  production 
in  the  East  is  on  the  upswing.  Txi  first  ten 
months  of  '58,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce reported  100-million  dollars  in  bill- 
ings in  N.Y.C.,  and  this  gave  emplojmient 
to  some  25,000  people,  all  told.  Come  East, 
young  man.  .  .  .  But  you  don't  have  to 
live  in  N.Y.C.,  Chi  or  L.A.  to  be  a  long- 
time network  star.  Slim  Wilson,  of  Jubilee, 
U.S.A.,  has  never  budged  more  than  a 
dozen  miles  from  Springfield  in  the  past 
25  years  but  has  made  some  26,000  broad- 
casts. .  .  .  ABC-TV's  Johnny  Carson  tells 
about  the  woman  who  complained  to  a 
psychiatrist  that  her  husband  believed  he 
was  a  refrigerator.  "But  what  bothers  me," 
said  the  woman,  "is  that  he  sleeps  with 
his  mouth  open  at  night  and  the  light 
keeps  me  awake." 

Come  Safari  with  Me:  A  white  hunter, 
Chris  PoUet,  came  to  N.Y.C.  to  talk  about 
Lowell  Thomas  and  safari.  Chris,  who 
acted  as  Lowell's  guide  in  the  Belgian 
Congo,  was  impressed  by  Mr.  Thomas.  "He 
was  always  moving,  looking,  writing  and 
asking  questions.  And  you  knew,  from  the 
kind  of  question  he  asked,  that  he  was 
no  novice."  Chris,  a  27-year-old  Belgian, 
is  no  less  intriguing.  Five  years  ago^  he 
went  to  the  Congo  to  work  for  Sabena 
Airlines.  Then  he  decided  to  start  a  croco- 
dile farm.  A  year-and-a-half  later,  a  herd 
of  rogue  elephants  trampled  his  farm  and 
made  an  omelet  out  of  his  alligator  eggs. 
He  became  a  hunter  and  today  takes  safaris 
into  the  Congo  for  big-game  hunting  and 
photographic  safaris.  A  21-day  safari  for 
two  costs  $2,790.  "And  you  better  come 
soon,"  Chris  says.  "A  few  more  years  and 
there  will  be  too  much  civilization."  If  you 
want  to  plan  your  summer  vacation  now, 
write  Chris,  c/o  Pollet  Safaris,  P.O.B.  220, 
Bunia,  Ituri,  Belgian  Congo. 


HOW  MANY  FEATHERS 
ON  THIS  STORK? 


Add  up  the  figures  and 
find  out!  Most  anybody 
can  add,  but  can  you  add 
correctly?  The  reason 
people  like  number  puz- 
zles is  because  they  are 
fascinating.  Fun  right 
in  your  home  and  CASH 
AWARDS  (now  on  de- 
posit) for  the  WINNERS. 


$69360.00  In  cash  prizes 

FIRST     PRIZE     $2000       (inclnding:  bonng) 


Second  Prize $1000.00 

Third    Prize $500.00 

Fourth  Prize _ $350.00 

6th  to  8th  Prize,  each $200.00 


9th  to  13th  Prize,  each $100.00 

14th  to  18th  Prize,  each $50.00 

19th  to  44th  Prize,  each $25.00 

45th  to  75th  Prize,  each $10.00 


HEBE  AKE  SIMPLE  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  CONTEST  BVLES 


1.  This  Is  entirely  a  contest  of  numbers,  strictly 
a  Game  of  Skill.  Add  together  the  numbers  that 
make  up  the  drawing  of  the  Stork  and  get  the 
SUM  TOTAL,  of  the  figures.  The  picture  is  made 
up  of  single  digits :  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8  and  9.  There 
are  no  sixes,  no  ones,  no  zeros.  There  are  no 
double  numbers  like  "23"  etc.  Just  add  2  plus 
3  plus  5,  etc.,  and  get  the  SUM  TOTAL.  In 
real  life,  of  course,  a  Stork  has  no  feathers  in 
the  eye  or  on  the  beak  and  legs  so  these  black 
areas  are  not  a  part  of  your  problem.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  puzzle  just  add  together  the  fig- 
ures which  form  the  body  of  the  stork.  There 
are  no  tricks  to  this  puzzle,  just  a  problem  in 
addition. 

2.  First  prize  is  $1,500.  If  you  send  your  con- 
tribution before  the  date  printed  on  the  entry 
blank  you  will  qualify  for  the  $500  Promptness 
Bonus  making  the  total  First  Prize  $2,000.  The 
Promptness  Bonus  will  be  added  to  the  first  prize 
only.  Only  persons  sending  a  $5.00  contribution 
to  our  Scholarships  Program  are  eligible  for  these 
cash  prizes.  No  additional  donation  will  be  re- 
quired at  any  time  during  the  contest.  Checks 
and  Money  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to 
"SCHOL.AKSHIPS,  EVC."  Send  cash  if  you  pre- 
fer. Write  us  for  additional  puzzle  sheets  if  you 
need  them. 

3.  You  should  check  and  recheck  your  solution 
carefully  before  mailing.  Once  It  has  been  sent 
it  may  not  be  changed  or  withdrawn.  A  contest- 
ant may  submit  an  additional  entry  in  this  con- 
test with  an  improved  score  provided,  each  such 
entry  is  accompanied  by  the  required  $5.00  con- 
tribution. We  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
entry  and  contribution  promptly. 

4.  Any  person  may  enter  and  win  except  where 
local  laws  or  regulations  are  restrictive.  (This 
means  that  this  year  in  response  to  many  re- 
quests we  shall  accept  entries  from  localities  out- 
side the  United  States.)  Persons  directly  con- 
nected with  Scholarships  Inc..  their  advertising 
agency,  and  members  of  their  immediate  families 
are  ineligible.  Prize  winners  of  $500  or  more  in 
our  previous  contests  are  ineligible. 

5.  Entries  will  be  accepted  from  January  1  to 
May  10.  Entries  postmarked  May  10  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

6.  In  case  of  ties  (which  are  probable)  on  this 
Stork  Puzzle  the  winners  will  be  decided  by  a 
tiebreaker  number  puzzle  consisting  of  drawing  a 


path  across  a  chart  of  numbers  to  arrive  at  a 
high  total.  The  contestant's  position  in  the  win- 
ning list  will  be  determined  by  the  best  scores 
submitted;  the  best  answer  will  receive  First 
Prize,  the  second  best  answer  will  receive  Second 
Prize,  etc.  In  case  of  ties  on  the  tiebreaker 
puzzle,  prizes  will  be  reserved  for  the  positions 
of  tied  contestants  and  their  final  order  of  finish 
determined  by  additional  tiebreaker  puzzles  until 
a  definite  winner  for  each  prize  is  chosen.  Seven 
days  will  be  allowed  for  working  the  first  tie- 
breaker puzzle  and  three  days  for  each  sub- 
sequent tiebreaker.  If  ties  remain  after  seven 
tiebreaker  puzzles,  duplicate  prizes  will  be  paid. 

7.  It  is  permissible  for  any  contestant  to  re- 
ceive help  from  relatives  or  friends  but  ONLY 
ONE  SOLUTION  may  be  submitted  to  the  tie- 
breaker puzzle  by  any  group  working  together 
and  any  solution  known  to  have  been  submitted 
in  violation  of  this  rule  will  be  rejected.  The 
sponsors  of  this  contest  reserve  the  right  to  de- 
cide any  questions  that  may  arise  during  the  con- 
test and  persons  who  enter  agree  to  accept  these 
decisions  as  final. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  winners  have  been  de- 
termined a  complete  Final  Report  of  this  contest 
including  the  names  and  scores  of  all  winners, 
will  be  mailed  to  everyone  who  enters.  Here  is 
a  contest  soon  over  and  soon  paid  off.  The  rules 
are  simple  and  complete.  It's  entirely  a  contest 
of  numbers,  strictly  a  game  of  skill.  A  pencil  is 
the  only  tool  required  and  you  start  on  an  equal 
basis  with  everyone  else.  No  pictures  to  identify, 
no  statements  to  write.  If  you  iiave  never  taken 
part  in  a  number  puzzle  contest  why  not  give  it 
a  try.  Give  yourself  a  fair  chance  to  succeed. 
This  may  be  the  hobby  you  have  been  looking  for. 

Scholarships,  Inc.  is  a  nonprofit  corporation  en- 
tirely managed  by  members  of  a  local  unit  of  a 
national  veterans  organization  which  was  granted 
the  Scholarships  charter  in  1954.  Under  the  char- 
ter they  are  required  to  devote  receipts  in  excess 
of  prizes,  advertising  and  legitimate  expenses  to 
nurses  training,  child  welfare  and  other  tax  ex- 
empt worthy  purposes. 

C.  L.  KITTUB,  Manager 

Miss  Gloria  LefEler  is  one  of  over  85  nurses 
aided  under  our  scholarships  and  writes;  "I  wish 
to  thank  you,  Scholarships,  Inc.,  for  three  most 
wonderful  years  and  a  life  long  dream  come  true. 
As  a  graduate  nurse,  I  now  have  a  bright  future 
ahead  of  me." 


MaU  to  SCHOLARSHIPS,  INC.,  BOX  241,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

There  are _ feathers  on  the  Stork.  Is  $5.00  inclosed? — 


Type  your  name  and  address  if  possible. 


Name 


Address.... 


City.. 


Donations  mailed  before  Feb.  10,  1959,  qualify  for  Promptness  Bonus. 
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Fun  in  the  Afternoon 


(Continued  jrom  page  32) 
the  next  thing  on  the  agenda  for  the  day. 

Several  days  a  week,  this  usually  means 
hopping  into  his  car  and  driving  home  to 
Greenwich,  Connecticut,  to  the  house  the 
Parkses  built  and  moved  into  about  a  year 
ago.  Williamsburg  in  architecture  and 
Space-Age  in  up-to-the-minute  electronic 
equipment,  extending  from  electric-eye 
doors  to  completely  built-in  hi-fi. 

Annette  usually  comes  into  New  York 
one  night  during  the  week,  when  Bert 
can  relax  a  little  and  take  her  to  dinner 
and  the  theater,  but  none  of  their  personal 
life,  not  even  this  one  big  night  out,  has 
any  burden  of  urgency  put  upon  it.  Their 
social  life  is  completely  tied  up  with  what 
Bert  is  able  to  do. 

Bert  has  learned  the  secret  of  pacing 
himself.  "You  have  to  find  out  how  much 
you  can  do  and  how  many  hours  you  can 
keep  going  in  a  day,  and  what,  for  you,  is 
the  point  of  fatigue.  People  in  television 
are  plagued  with  a  dreadful  sense  of 
urgency  about  everything.  It  all  must  be 
done  today,  nothing  can  wait  until  tomor- 
row. I  like  to  get  one  thing  done  and  put 
my  best  into  that,  then  go  on  to  the  job 
ahead.  If  necessary,  I'll  get  up  and  at  it 
earlier  the  next  morning. 

"All  busy  people  learn  to  control  their 
time — doesn't  the  housewife  at  home,  with 
the  kids  and  the  chores,  and  the  errands 
and  cooking?  It  isn't  the  work  that  makes 
people  tired,  but  the  piling  up  of  petty 
frustrations  and  annoyances.  The  day  when 
nothing  goes  right  is  the  hard  one,  not  the 
day  when  you  never  stop  from  morning 
until  night  but  everything  turns  out  well. 
Your  feet  may  ache,  but  your  head  prob- 
ably won't,  when  the  work  is  stimulating." 

Some  performers  need  to  study  more 
and  rehearse  longer,  but  it's  Bert's  stock- 
in-trade  that  he  is  at  his  best  when  he  is 
extemporaneous.  "You  work  out  some 
good  ideas  and  then  interpret  them  on  the 
air  under  pressure.  That's  the  only  way 
for  me."  However,  if  any  Bert  Parks' 
show  looks  easygoing,  the  preparations  are 
none-the-less  precise  and  professional. 

Masquerade  Party  had  a  long-established 
procedure  into  which  he  fitted  like  the 
proverbial  hand-in-glove,  then  added 
something  of  his  own.  And  the  panel  is  ex- 
perienced and  spontaneous.  Bandstand  has 
always  been  a  morning  romp,  participated 
in  by  regulars  such  as  Skitch  Henderson 
and  the  orchestra,  Dorothy  Olsen,  Richard 
Hayes  and  all  the  rest  and  produced  by 
Parker  Gibbs. 


But  County  Fair  has  required  more  prep- 
aration. The  big  set  with  its  atmosphere  of 
a  midway,  the  delightful  costuming,  the  di- 
versity of  stunts,  of  audience-participation 
bits,  the  guest  stars  and  songs  and  dances, 
must  all  be  carefully  planned.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  however,  stands  Bert — while 
places  are  being  "blocked"  for  the  cameras 
and  action  is  being  timed — putting  on  an 
impromptu  performance  which  has  little 
to  do  with  the  one  he  will  later  give  on 
the  air. 

He  kids  with  the  cast,  with  Ken  Williams, 
the  barker-announcer,  who  used  to  be  on 
the  old  County  Fair  radio  show  v^hiich 
went  off  the  air  in  1950.  With  Herb  Lan- 
don,  associate  producer,  also  a  veteran  of 
that  early  show,  and  with  Bill  Gale,  the 
third  veteran  of  the  old  show,  then  its 
orchestra  leader  and  now  musical  director 
and  co-owner. 

The  studio  swarms  with  busy  people, 
each  intent  on  his  job.  Producer  Perry 
Cross,  director  Joe  Durand  and  assistant 
Jim  Gaines,  art  director  Don  Shirley, 
writers  Bob  Carman,  Mike  Marmer  and 
Larry  Miller. 

You  hear  his  name  called  every  minute. 
"Bert,  you  will  be  standing  here  when 
Ken  makes  his  announcement."  "Bert,  do 
you  know  the  kind  of  thing  you  will  be 
doing  as  the  camera  pans  to  you  at  this 
point?" 

Always,  you  sense  that  Bert's  alert  mind 
is  trying  to  find  out  what  people  will  en- 
joy, what  they  will  listen  to  and  watch, 
even  when  he  seems  to  be  doing  nothing 
but  clown  around.  "I  made  up  my  mind 
early  that  no  show  of  mine  would  ever  get 
static,  if  I  could  help  it,  or  fall  into  a  rut. 

"From  the  first,  I've  talked  about  County 
Fair  as  being  'fun  in  the  afternoon,'  and 
that's  exactly  what  we  want  it  to  be.  It's 
directed  toward  the  whole  family,  the  kids 
home  from  school,  any  stray  husband  who 
is  around  the  house,  and  the  woman  who 
is  trying  to  gather  up  her  forces  to  meet 
the  onslaught  of  dinner  and  daddy's  home- 
coming and  all  the  attendant  excitement, 
and  later  getting  the  younger  kids  to  bed 
on  time  and  the  older  ones  to  their  home- 
work." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Bert  is  himself  a 
homework-helper  for  the  Parks'  eleven- 
year-old  twins,  Joel  and  Jeffrey,  now  in 
seventh  grade,  and  for  nine-year-old  Pet- 
ty (Annette,  Jr.)   in  the  fourth  grade. 

He  describes  himself  as  "a  fellow  with 
a  normally  nine-to-five  day  that  could  be 
frantic  if  I  would  let  it."  That  normal  day 


DID  HIS  KISSES  MEAN  LOVE? 

Vital  questions  about  life  and  love  are 
answered  on  radio's  "My  True  Story." 
For  it  presents  real-life  stories  taken  right 
from  the  files  of  "True  Story"  Magazine. 
You  hear  how  people  like  your  friends, 
your  neighbors,  your  own  family  have 
fought  with  life's  most  difficult  emotional 
problems — and  how  they  have  won 
happiness.  Be  sure  to  listen — for  the  next 
thrilling  episode  may  answer  your  most 
important  question. 


TUNE  IN 


"MY  TRUE  STORY ' 


National  Broadcasting  Company 
R    What  kind  of  life  can  a  teenage  diabetic  hope  for?    Read  "Chained  To  A 

Needle"   in   February   TRUE    STORY   Magazine,   now   at   your   newsstand. 
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goes  something  like  this:  He  drives  in  from 
Connecticut  to  the  NBC  studio  in  Radio 
City,  about  forty-five  minutes  before 
Bandstand  goes  on  the  air,  unrehearsed,  of 
course,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  but 
carefully  planned. 

At  lunch  time,  there  are  the  usual  inter- 
views, details  to  discuss,  people  to  see. 
Sometimes  he  sneaks  out  to  do  a  little 
shopping,  a  bicycle  he  promised  Petty  or 
som'» thing  the  twins  want. 

After  lunch,  he  goes  to  the  huge  tele- 
vision studio  in  the  same  Radio  City 
building,  which  a  few  hours  later  takes 
on  all  the  aspects  of  a  county  fair,  includ- 
ing a  brightly  lighted  whirling  ferris 
wheel.  The  cycle  has  made  the  full  turn, 
Bert  thinks,  and  television  is  back  to 
personality  shows.  Daytime  shows  with 
night-time  quality.  Shows  with  lots  of 
music  and  guests,  with  the  illusion  of  big- 
ness and  excitement. 

At  home,  he  is  able  to  forget  Bert 
Parks,  the  performer,  although  he  works 
just  as  energetically  at  cleaning  out  the 
garage  or  fixing  an  obstreperous  door  as 
he  does  before  the  cameras.  "I  never  could 
take  things  slowly,"  he  explains.  "I  don't 
really  feel  you  have  to  slow  down.  As  soon 
as  you  take  your  mind  off  the  things  you 
have  to  do  all  the  time,  you're  relaxing. 
For  me,  it  can  be  working  around  the 
house  or  yard,  kicking  a  football  with 
the  boys,  or  driving  Petty  to  a  party.  As 
long  as  it  isn't  routine  and  I  am  not  tied 
down  by  a  set  of  rules,  then  it's  not  work. 

He  has  remained  himself  because  he's 
never  over-dramatized  his  job.  He  has 
never  taken  any  of  his  success  big.  When 
he  leaves  New  York  and  goes  out  to  the 
coimtry,  he's  just  a  family  man  with  a 
lot  of  odd  jobs  waiting  for  him  at  home. 

"I  started  in  show  business  when  I  was 
very  young,  doing  amateur  things,"  Bert 
said.  "I  was  only  three  or  four  when  my 
parents  took  my  brother  and  me  to  a 
summer  resort  hotel  and  I  used  to  sneak 
up  toward  the  stage  and  pretend  I  was 
leading  the  orchestra.  When  the  laughter 
gave  me  away,  the  leader  would  invite 
me  up  and  let  me  wave  his  baton,  solemn- 
ly. After  that,  neither  my  parents  nor 
anyone  else  coiild  stop  me,  I  guess.  In  fact, 
it  was  my  father  who  encouraged  me  to 
do  imitations  and  helped  me  with  the 
make-up.  He  was  a  frustrated  singer  and, 
I  am  sure,  got  a  kick  out  of  seeing  some 
of  his  talent  coming  out  in  me." 

At  seventeen,  Bert  was  already  an  an- 
nouncer over  local  radio  in  his  hometown 
of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and,  at  nineteen,  a 
network  radio  announcer.  A  few  years 
later,  his  big  career  was  launched  when 
he  became  straight-man  and  singer  with 
the  Eddie  Cantor  radio  show. 

"It  didn't  harm  me  to  start  early,  quite 
the  opposite.  But  Annette  and  I  are  well 
satisfied  that  our  three  are  just  children 
yet.  We  think  it  is  important  for  them  to  be 
with  their  friends  and  in  their  school 
area,  and  the  rest  will  come.  So  far,  they 
have  shown  no  desire  to  follow  in  my  early 
footsteps.  The  boys  have  talent  for  mimi- 
cry and  singing,  and  Petty  is  very  talented 
musically. 

"As  a  family,  we  have  very  good  times, 
although  we  don't  do  anjrthing  too  special 
or  too  earth-shaking." 

Bert  has  a  theory  about  people  who  are 
in  the  entertainment  business:  "You  have 
to  participate  in  it  actively.  You  have  to 
work  at  it,  but  you  have  to  remember  the 
importance  of  pacing  yourself.  And  you 
really  have  to  enjoy  it  or  you  couldn't 
possibly  work  so  hard.  It's  all  just  a  lot 
of  fun  for  me." 


In  Defense  of  Working  Mothers 


(Continued  from  page  55) 
if  we  are  willing  to  listen,  from  the  ex- 
periences of  other   working  mothers." 

Since  September,  1951,  Mary  has  starred 
as  Joanne  Tate  in  Search  For  Tomor- 
row. A  month  before  the  premiere  of 
the  dramatic  serial,  she  had  married  dy- 
namic, dark  and  handsome  Richard  Kro- 
lik,  now  head  of  his  own  public  relations 
office.  On  July  30,  1955,  their  daughter 
Cynthia  was  born,  a  pretty  pixie  with 
light  brown  hair  and  soft  gray  eyes  like 
her  mother's.  On  October  17,  1956,  Jeffrey 
was  bom,  a  lively  little  boy  very  like  his 
sister,  and  her  constant  shadow  until  she 
started  to  nursery   school  last  fall. 

"I  admit,"  says  Mary,  "that  being  a 
working  mother  with  two  little  ones,  only 
fourteen-and-a-half  months  apart,  can  be 
exhausting  at  times.  When  they  were 
babies,  I  got  very  little  sleep  because  I 
insisted  on  doing  everything  for  them  my- 
self. I  would  be  more  sensible  with  the 
next  one,  but  it  was  a  great  satisfaction 
to  me  then.  Like  all  mothers,  I  felt  that 
no  one  could  tend  to  their  needs  as  well 
as  I." 

Modem  woman  starts  from  the  premise 
that  every  mother,  including  the  home- 
staying  one,  needs  to  develop  some  inter- 
est of  her  own  in  order  to  be  completely 
happy.  Her  work  can  be  contained  within 
her  own  four  walls.  She  can  star  as  a 
superb  cook,  decorator,  home  designer, 
hostess.  She  can  paint  or  write,  sing  or 
play  a  musical  instrument,  keeping  her 
talent  alive  until  there  is  more  time  for  it. 
She  can  utilize  her  administrative  or  or- 
ganizational abilities  in  community  or  club 
projects.  The  one  requirement  is  that  her 
activities  must  be  personally  stimulating 
and  give  her  a  feeling  of  accomplishment. 


That  sense  of  satisfaction  is  equally 
important  to  the  woman  who  has  a  job 
to  do  away  from  home  and  family — the 
working  mother.  "My  work  is  fascinating 
to  me,"  Mary  says.  "I  love  being  on  tele- 
vision as  Joanne  Tate.  She  is  a  part  of 
me  now.  I  have  grown  with  her,  after 
seven-and-a-half  years.  I  wouldn't  give 
her  up  lightly,  unless  it  interfered  with 
the  children  and  our  home  life.  So  far, 
Richard  and  I  feel  that  none  of  us  has 
missed  anything.  He  is  a  busy  man,  and 
the  time  we  spend  together  and  with  the 
children  is  doubly  precious  to  us  both." 

JVlary  works  four  mornings  a  week,  is 
away  for  rehearsals  and  broadcast  from 
8: 15  until  12: 45.  She  hurries  home,  either 
in  time  to  have  lunch  with  the  children, 
or  immediately  after.  To  play  with  them, 
put  them  down  for  naps,  dress  them  and 
take  them  to  the  park,  give  them  their 
dinner  when  they  come  home  just  before 
their  daddy  arrives.  Occasionally,  there  is 
an  interview,  a  business  lunch,  a  fitting 
or  some  downtown  shopping.  If  so,  she 
always  explains  to  the  children  that  she 
will  be  delayed. 

Having  help,  either  a  relative  or  paid 
help,  has  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
and  the  working  mother  must  be  ready 
to  accept  both:  "It  means  coming  home 
to  your  own  house  and  finding  another 
woman  in  charge  of  it  and  your  chil- 
dren. It  means  having  another  woman 
working  in  the  house  with  you,  probably 
living  there,  and  having  to  adjust  to  her 
ways. 

"I  believe,  at  least  in  the  beginning, 
there  is  an  emotional  factor  involved, 
a  kind  of  competition  between  you.  The 
first   two   helpers    I   had — and    lost — were 


probably  not  as  much  at  fault  as  I  was. 
Just  knowing  someone  else  was  doing 
the  cooking  I  loved  to  do,  and  the  things 
for  my  baby  that  I  had  been  doing,  made 
it  hard  for  me.  A  woman  has  to  face  this 
problem  and  change  herself  before  she 
changes  anything  else." 

In  choosing  the  kind  of  person  with 
whom  she  must  leave  her  children,  Mary 
prefers  a  woman  who  is  a  little  slow  and 
gentle,  who  will  stop  to  listen  to  a  child. 
She  believes  in  establishing  a  good  rela- 
tionship with  that  person  at  the  outset,  in 
setting  up  "ground  rules,"  in  letting  it  be 
known,  kindly  but  firmly,  what  you  ex- 
pect and  what  you  will  not  tolerate. 

"This  immediately  takes  away  some  of 
the  tensions,"  she  explains.  "In  my  case, 
I  had  to  learn  to  turn  things  over  to 
others  without  making  a  fuss.  I  had  to 
learn  that  it  was  Pearl's  kitchen  (Pearl 
being  the  full-time  nurse-cook)  and 
Martha's  house  (Martha  being  the  part- 
time  houseworker)  and  that  they  were 
freeing  me  to  do  the  other  things  I  wanted 
to  do." 

Mary  recalls  the  morning,  early  last 
spring,  when  they  moved  into  the  bigger, 
brighter  apartment  they  had  wanted  for 
so  long.  It  was  a  happy  move,  because  it 
meant  that  each  child  would  have  a 
bedroom,  Richard  would  have  the  library 
he'd  talked  about,  and  Mary  would  have 
the  big  living  room,  the  dining  room  and 
well-equipped  kitchen  she  had  dreamed 
of.  She  came  off  the  set  of  Search  For 
Tomorrow  that  morning  after  a  dramatic 
scene,  in  time  to  answer  a  telephone  call, 
then  began  to  cry  quietly. 

"Why,  Mary,"  director  Dan  Levin  said, 
"I  never  knew  you  to  be  emotional  like 
this    about    your    work."    Mary    smiled    a 
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1.  Germicidal  protection!  Norforms  are 
safer  and  surer  than  ever!  A  highly  perfected 
new  formula  releases  antiseptic  and  germi- 
cidal ingredients  right  in  the  vaginal  tract. 
The  exclusive  new  base  melts  at  body  tem- 
perature, forming  a  powerful  protective 
film  that  permits  long-lasting  action.  Will 
not  harm  delicate  tissues. 

2.  Deodorant  protection!  Norforms 
were  tested  in  a  hospital  clinic  and  found 
to  be  more  effective  than  anything  it  had 
ever  used.  Norforms  are  deodorant — they 
eliminate  (rather  than  cover  up)  embarrassing 
odors,  yet  have  no  "medicine"  or  "disin- 
fectant" odor  themselves. 

3.  Convenience!  These  small  vagina!  sup- 
positories are  so  easy  and  convenient  to  use. 
Just  insert — no  apparatus,  mixing  or  meas- 
uring. They're  greaseless  and  they  keep  ia 
any  climate.  Your  druggist  has  them  in 
boxes  of  12  and  24.  Also  available  in  Canada. 

fej/ed  ty  doOors . . .  proved  in  hospital  clinics 

FREE  informative  Norforms  booklet 

Just  mail  this  coupon  .to  Dept.  RT-92 
Norwich  Pharmacal  Company,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  new  Norforms 
booklet,  in  a  plain  envelope. 
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New  Patterns  for  You 


4699 — Full-skirted  shirtdress  with  bodice 
nipped  and  tucked.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Junior  Miss  Sizes  9-17.  Size  13  requires 
4^^   yards  35-inch  fabric.  State  size.   35^ 


9014— Tucked  and  flared  for  the  half- 
sizer.  Note  cool  neckline,  smartly  shaped 
pockets.  Printed  Pattern  in  Sizes  141/2- 
24 V2.  Size  16%  takes  3%  yards  35-inch 
fabric.  State  size.  35^ 


9263 — Graceful  mandarin  style  with 
patch  pockets,  simplest  lines.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  10-18.  Size  16 
takes  3  yards  35-inch  fabric.  State  size.  35^ 


9104 — Sew  this  pretty  sundress  in  less 
than  a  day;  no  waist  seam,  just  cinch 
with  belt.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses' 
Sizes  10-20.  Size  16  takes  5 1/4  yards 
35-inch  fabric.  State  size.  35^ 
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Send  thirty-five  cents  (in  coin)  for  each  pattern  to:  TV  Radio  Mirror,  Pattern  Depart- 
ment. P.  O.  Box  137,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Add  ten  cents  for 
each  pattern  if  you  wish  first-class  mailing.  Be  sure  to  specify  pattern  number  and  size. 


bit  ruefully:  "I'm  not — but  what  would 
you  do  if  you  had  two  sick  children,  it 
was  moving  day,  and  you  were  just  told 
that  the  people  who  packed  for  you  had 
misjudged  the  space  so  badly  that  you 
had  to  pay  several  hundred  dollars  more 
for  an  extra  van  and  time?" 

The  mother  who  can  manage  to  be  home 
in  times  of  household  crises  is  fortunate, 
but  working  mothers  carmot  always  walk 
away  from  the  job  or  even  get  time  off. 
To  avoid  another  such  happening,  Mary 
made  plans  for  some  time  off  when  Cyii- 
thia  started  nursery  school,  until  the 
little  girl  got  used  to  riding  back  and 
forth  with  the  other  children  in  the 
school  bus  and  to  being  away  from  the 
familiar  faces  of  home  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life.  "When  Mommy  can't  always 
do  things,  sometimes  Daddy  can  substi- 
tute— and  very  nicely,"  Mary  observes. 
"Our  daddy  loves  it  when  he  can  spare 
the  time,  and  it's  a  treat  for  the  children." 

The  working  mother  learns  to  make 
compromises  about  everything — except  the 
welfare  of  her  children.  If  she  starts  out  as 
a  perfectionist,  she  soon  learns  to  forget  it. 
"The  stuffing  was  beginning  to  poke  out 
of  one  of  my  living-room  chairs,"  Mary 
recalls,  "and  it  stayed  that  way  until  I 
could  find  time  to  look  up  a  man  to  fix  it 
and  to  find  the  right  fabric  to  re-cover  it. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  couldn't  have 
waited.  I  would  have  been  impatient  with 
delay.  I  wanted  the  house  to  be  in  perfect 
order  all  the  time.  But  now  I  take  these 
things  quite  calmly,  knowing  how  rela- 
tively unimportant  they  are.  As  long  as 
Richard  and  the  children  are  all  right, 
everything   else   can   be   made   all   right." 

The  working  mother  with  a  schedule  like 
Mary's  has  some  advantages.  The  time  she 
does  spend  with  her  children  is  all  theirs. 
(This  is  especially  true,  if  she  has  some 
help  with  the  house — and  the  children 
are  apt  to  be  more  independent  and  adapt- 
able, because  they  are  exposed  to  other 
adults  and  learn  to  make  some  adjust- 
ments of  their  own.)  "The  quality  of  time 
spent  with  a  child  has  always  seemed  as 
important  to  me  as  the  quantity,"  Mary 
points  out.  "I  said  this  when  I  had  only 
one  child,  and  I  believe  it  even  more 
firmly  now." 

The  mother  who  has  outside  contacts 
— not  necessarily  outside  work  or  paid 
work,  but  something  that  takes  her  out  of 
the  home  into  an  interesting  environment 
— brings  back  a  fresh  viewpoint.  Many 
mothers  get  some  of  this  from  adult  groups, 
P.-T.A.  meetings,  community  work,  where 
they  get  together  and  exchange  ideas,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  any  the  less  stimulating 
and  helpful  to  the  children. 

Mary  believes  that,  as  children  grow  up, 
it  is  easier  for  the  mother  with  a  job  to  re- 
lease them  to  live  their  own  lives.  "She 
already  has  another  focus  of  attention  and 
she  doesn't  have  to  search  for  something 
to  fill  the  empty  hours.  But  the  working 
mother  has  to  pay  for  this,  through  the 
years,  by  also  putting  up  with  certain  dis- 
advantages. 

"She  often  gets  over-tired — but  what 
mother  doesn't!  Her  social  life  suffers — 
in  fact,  the  first  thing  that  went,  for  Rich- 
ard and  me,  was  our  very  pleasant  social 
life.  We  used  to  go  out  to  dinner,  we  went 
to  parties,  we  went  to  the  theater.  Now 
it's  a  treat  to  go  to  the  movies  occasion- 
ally. We  used  to  dress  up  to  go  out.  Now 
I  sneak  into  the  neighborhood  movie 
theater  with  a  coat  thrown  over  my  'work- 
ing clothes.'  Richard  buys  me  a  chocolate 
cocoanut  bar,  supplies  himself  with  a  bag 
of    peanuts,    and    there    we    sit,    happily. 

Having  to  be  extra-watchful  is  another 
price  the  busy  mother  pays.  And  being 
extra-sensitive  to  the  moods  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  first  signs  of  trouble.  For  a 
whiile,  Cynthia  wasn't  eating  her  lunch,  and 


Pearl  couldn't  figure  out  the  reason.  So 
Mary  watched  carefully,  one  day,  as  they 
came  to  the  table.  Jeff — Pearl's  very  spe- 
cial baby,  because  she  has  looked  after 
him  practically  from  the  beginning — got  a 
little  hug  from  her  as  she  lifted  him  into 
his  chair.  Cynthia,  considered  big  enough 
to  climb  up  by  herself,  was  left  to  her  own 
devices.  Only  a  mother's  eye  would  have 
noted  the  difference,  and  only  a  mother's 
understanding  could  have  suggested  the 
remedy. 

"If  you  can  sell  Cynthie  on  the  idea 
that  she  needs  no  babying  because  she 
is  big  and  Jeff  is  still  little,  that's  fine," 
Mary  told  Pearl.  "But  I  don't  think  she's 
quite  ready  to  absorb  that.  Try  treating 
both  children  alike  and  see  what  hap- 
pens." It  took  about  three  days  of  identical 
hugs  from  Pearl  to  establish  peace  at  the 
lunch  table,  but  Cynthie  began  to  eat 
normally  again  and  her  pleased  smile  at 
the  embrace  was  proof  that  her  mother 
was  right.  "Children  can't  tell  you  what's 
troubling  them,  so  you  have  to  be  alert," 
Mary  explains. 

There  is  always  need  to  establish  re- 
spect for  the  person  who  takes  over  for 
you  with  the  children,  and  still  not  let 
that  person  usurp  the  mother's  place. 
Daddy  and  Mommy  should  be  looked  up  to 
as  the  people  who  give  instructions  and 
make  any  important  decisions,  who  solve 
problems  and  answer  perplexing  ques- 
tions. 

"I  think  children  should  be  taught  re- 
spect for  all  adults,"  Mary  says.  "The 
very  fact  that  their  parents  and  other 
grown  people  have  certain  rights  denied 
to  them  gives  children  something  to  look 
forward  to  when  they  grow  up.  This  is 
one  area  in  which  I  don't  believe  wholly 
in  equal  rights!" 

JVlary  never  tells  her  children  that  she  is 
"going  to  work,"  Daddy  "works,"  he  "earns 
the  money."  Mommy  goes  to  the  studio 
"because  she  loves  to"  and  must  be  there 
for  her  show.  "I  want  the  children  to  re- 
spect my  work  but  not  to  think  about  the 
financial  aspects,  or  to  confuse  my  work- 
ing with  tiieir  father's  job.  He  is  the 
head  of  the  house  and  the  real  provider 
of  the  things  we  need.  Little  girls  should 
come  to  know  how  pleasant  it  is  for  a 
woman  to  have  a  home  and  to  be  in  it, 
to  be  close  to  her  children  during  their 
formative  years.  If  a  woman  is  completely 
satisfied  at  home,  there  is  no  finer  life, 
nothing  more  fascinating  than  watching 
the  children  grow  up  day  by  day. 

"But  if  she  must  work,  or  something 
within  her  "drives  her  to  express  herself 
beyond  the  opportunities  that  family  life 
affords — or  she  was  already  launched  on 
a  satisfying  career,  as  I  was  before  the 
babies  came — then  she  should  go  ahead 
without  any  sense  of  guilt.  If  circum- 
stances force  her  to  be  a  working  mother, 
then  it's  necessity — and  everyone  can  live 
with  a  necessity.  It  seems  important  to 
me,  in  such  a  case,  that  the  mother  should 
not  make  the  children  feel  she  is  giving 
up  things  for  them. 

"But,  no  matter  what  the  reason  for 
her  working  outside  the  home,  the  ad- 
justments of  the  mother  who  has  three 
jobs — instead  of  only  two — are  always  the 
same.  How  well  she  makes  them  can  spell 
the  difference  between  being  a  successful 
all-around  person  and  a  constantly  over- 
tired, over-wrought  woman. 

"I  learned  so  much  the  hard  way.  I 
am  still  learning,"  says  working-mother 
Mary.  Every  mother  has  to  figure  out  the 
best  ways  for  her,  according  to  her  own 
temperament  and  to  her  own  situation.  If 
she  can,  the  whole  experience  of  being 
mother,  wife,  home-maker — and  also  happy 
in  some  work  of  her  choosing — can  be  a 
wonderful  thing.  But  no  one  can  promise 
her  it  will  be  easy!" 


OPPORTUNITIES 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

1100-1500 — MORE  paid  for  your  child's  photo,  if  selected  for 
advertising  illustrations,  etc.  Hundreds  used  weekly.  Rush 
photo  for  approval.  Returned  promptly.  Free  Service.  Ad- 

Photos.  6087-YB  Sunset,  Hollywood  28,  California. 

BUY  WHOLESALE:  100,000  Nationally  Advertised  Products. 
Appliances,  Cameras,  Sporting  Goods,  Housewares,  Watches, 
Typewriters,  Tools,  Clothing,  etc.  Discounts  to  80%.  Buy-Rite. 

Box  258,  Hawthorne  156,  New  Jersey^ 

?500  FOR  YOUR  Child's  Picture  (All  Ages).  Hundreds  used 
yearly.  Send  one  small  picture.  Returned  with  report  and 
testimonials.  Print  child's  parents'  name,  address  on  back. 
Spothte,  8344  Beverly-P2,  Hollywood,  California. 
HOMEWORKERS  WANTED  PAINTING  Novelties.  No 
Selling.  Experience  unnecessary.  Noveltex  Industries,  20-A 

West  Jackson  Blvd..  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 

$500.00— OFTEN  MORE  for  your  child's  photo  (all  ages). 
Advertisers  pay  thousands  annuallyl  Rush  (one  small)  pic- 
ture. Promptly  returned  with  judge's  reporti  Free  gifts. 
National  Photo.  Box  3035-K.  North  Hollywood,  California. 
HOMEWORKERS:  ASSEMBLE  HANDLACED  Precut  moc- 
casins and  handbags.  Good  earnings.  California  Handicrafts, 

Los  Angeles  46-B,  California. 

DRESSES  24c;  SHOES  39c;  Men's  Suits  $4.95;  Trousers 
$1.20,  Better  used  clothing.  Free  Catalog.  Transworld,  164-A 

Christopher,  Brooklyn  12,  N.Y. 

PREPARE  ENVELOPES,  POSTCARDS,  home— longhand, 
typewriter.  $15.00  thousand!  Particulars  free.  G.  Economy, 

Box  2580,  Greensboro.  N.C. 

HOMEWORKERS:  SEW  BABYWEAR  for  stores.  Machine 
unnecessary.  Clara,  Box  44637-A,  Los  Angeles  44.  California. 
EARN  CASH  PREPARING,  mailing  postcards.  Write:  Home- 

craft.  Box  62085-A,  Los  Angeles  62,  California. 

$200  MONTHLY  POSSIBLE,  Sewing  Babywearl  No  house 
selling.  Free  information.  Sena  name  to  Cuties,  Warsaw  1 , 1 nd. 
MAKE   MONEY  CLIPPING    Newspaper   Items   For   Pub- 
lishersl  Newsoraft,  PW-983-E.  Main,  Columbus  5,  Ohio. 
SEW  OUR  READY  cut  aprons  at  home,  spare  time.  Easy, 

profitable.  Hanky  Aprons.  Caldwell  3,  Ark. . 

EARN  SPARETIME  CASH  Mailing  Advertising  Literature. 

Glenway,  Box  6568,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio. 

EARN  GOOD  MONEY  mailing  circulars.  Write.  Leeways. 

Mountain  View,  Oklahoma. 

SAVE  50%— SEW  Pre-cut  Skirts,  Children's  Wear.  Catalog 

Free.  Readikut's,  Loganville,  Wisconsin. 

HOME  TYPING  I  $65  weekly  possiblel  Details,  $1.  Treasurer, 

709  Webster.  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

MAKE  MONEY  AT  home  assembling  our  items.  Experience 
unnecessary.  Lee  Mfg.,  466  S.  Robertson,  Los  Angeles  48,  Cal. 

OLD  COINS  &  MONEY 

$4,000.00  FOR  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickel.  Uncirculated  Dol- 
lars 1804-1839.  1893-S.  1895-P,  1903-O  pay  $100.00- 
$5,000.00.  Certain  Dates— Lincoln  Cents  before  1932— 
$125.00;  Flying  Eagle  Cents— $500.00;  Indian  Cents— $175.00; 
Dimes  before  1943— $2,000.00;  Quarters  before  1924 — 
$1,500.00;  Half  Dollars  before  1929— $3,000.00;  2c  Pieces— 
$125.00;  3c  Pieces — $150.00;  Halfdimes — $1,500.00.  Hun- 
dreds of  others  worth  $10.00-$1 ,000.00.  Canadian  Coins — 
1921-5C  Silver— $100.00.  1875  Quarters- $100.00.  1921-50C 
— $750.00.  Wanted — 20c  Pieces,  Gold  Coins,  Paper  Money, 
etc.  Our  Large  Illustrated  Guarantee  Buying-Selling  Cata- 
logue, Giving  Complete  Allcoin  Information — send  $1.00. 
Purchase  Catalogue  before  sending  coins.  Worthycoin  Corpo- 

ration  (K-275-C),  Boston  8.  Massachusetts. 

WE  PURCHASE  INDIANHEAD  pennies.  Complete  allcoin 
catalogue  25c.  Magnacoins,  Box  61 -T,  Whitestone  57,  N.Y. 
WE  BUY  ALL  rare  American  coins.  Complete  catalogue  25c. 

Falrvlew.  Box  1116-C,  New  York  City  8. 

LOANS  BY  MAIl 
BORROW  $50  TO  $500  for  any  purpose.  Employed  men  and 
women  over  25.  eligible.  Confidential — no  co-signers.  Up  to  2 
years  to  repay — low  monthly  payments.  Supervised  by  State 
of  Nebraska.  Loan  application  sent  free  in  plain  envelope. 
Give  occupation.  American  Loan  Plan,  City  National  BIdg., 

Dept.  WD-2,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska. 

BORROW  $50  TO  $600  By  Mail.  Quick.  Easy,  Private.  No 
Co-Signers.  Repay  in  24  small  monthly  payments.  For  the 
amount  you  want  write  today  to  Dial  Finance  Co..  410  Kil- 

patrick  BIdg.,  Dept.  B-57,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska. 

BORROW  By  Mail.  $100-$600.  Anywhere.  Air  Mail  Service. 
Postal  Finance,  200  Keeline  Building,  Dept.  963B,  Omaha  2, 

PERSONAL  t,  MISCELLANEOUS 

FREE  WRITERS  CATALOGUE  giving  manuscript  markets. 
Write,  Literary  Agent  Mead,  915  Broadway,  N.Y.  10. 


AGENTS  &  HELP  WANTED 

FREE  TO  WOMEN  Only.  Be  a  Beauty  Advisor.  No  experience 
needed.  Make  60%  profit  on  famous  nationally  advertised 
Hollywood  Cosmetics.  Demonstrate  to  friends  and  neighbors 
and  earn  up  to  $5.00  an  hour  spare  time— $25.00  a  day  full 
time.  Later  you  can  double  your  earnings  by  letting  others 
demonstrate  for  you.  Free  I  No  charge,  now  or  ever,  for  actual 
usable  samples  of  Studio  Girl  Cosmetics.  Send  name  on 
postcard  to  me,  Harry  Taylor.  President,  Studio  Girl  Cos- 

metics,  Dept.  1692M,  Glendale,  California. 

I'LL  SEND  YOU  Free  stocking  sample  newest  advancement  in 
hosiery  since  nylon.  Patented,  full-length.  Stays  up  over-the- 
knee  without  supporters,  without  girdle!  Nationally  advertised 
price  $1.95.  Make  money  introducing  to  friends  at  $1.00  pair. 

American  Mills,  Dept.  663,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

ANYONE  CAN  SELL  famous  Hoover  Uniforms  for  beauty 
shops,  waitresses,  nurses,  doctors,  others.  All  popular  miracle 
fabrics — nylon,  dacron.  Exclusive  styles,  top  quality.  Big  cash 
income  now,   real  future.   Equipment   free.   Hoover.  Dept. 

B-119  New  York  11.  N.Y. 

TEAR  OUT  THIS  Ad.  and  mail  with  name,  address  for  big 
box  of  home  needs  and  cosmetics  for  Free  Trial,  to  test  in 
your  home.  Tell  your  friends,  make  money.  Rush  name. 

Blair.  Dept.  185CB.  Lynchburg,  Va. 

EASY  SPARE  TIME  money.  Your  family  clothes  wholesale. 
Show  friends  spectacular  line  dresses,  lingerie,  hosiery, 
children's  apparel,  at  low  prices.  Write  for  outfit.  C&D  Co., 

Dept.  11.  Grand  Rapids  2,  Mich. 

FASHION  DEMONSTRATORS— $20-$40  profit  evenings. 
No  delivering  or  collecting.  Beeline  Style  Shows  are  Party 
Plan  sensation!  Samples  furnished  Free.  Beeline  Fashions, 

Bensenville  54,  Illinois. 

EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  selling  Advertising  Book  Matches 
Free  sample  kit  furnished.  Matchcorp,  Dept.  WP-29.  Chicago 

32.  Illinois. 

BUSINESS  &  MONEY  MAKING   OPPORTUNITIES 
$3.00  HOURLY  POSSIBLE  assembling  pump  lamps  Spare 
Time. Simple.  Easy.  No  canvassing.  Write:  Ougor.  Caldwell  1, 

Arkansas. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  invisibly  mending  damaged  garments  at 
home.  Details  Free.  Fabricon.  6240  Broadway,  Chicago  40. 
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All  at  Sea  With  Elvis 


(Continued  from  page  26) 
Janet  took  it  cool.  She  thought  it  would 
be  "interesting."  But  her  eyes  danced 
when  I  asked  the  next  obvious  question: 
"How  would  you  like  to  tell  the  other 
kids  what  happens?  Would  you  care  to  be 
TV  Radio  Mirror's  reporter  during  this 
trip?" 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Day  gave  their  con- 
sent. "Janet  likes  to  write,"  said  her 
mother.  It  was  settled.  Janet  would  sell 
her  first  story  to  TV  Radio  Mirror.  We 
concluded  a  little  briefing  session  just  be- 
fore they  were  called  to  board  ship. 

Thirty  minutes  later,  the  last  of  the 
troop  trains  came  in.  The  whole  press 
pack  could  have  saved  those  hours  of 
staring  into  strange  faces.  The  other  sol- 
diers had  shouldered  hxmdred-pound  bar- 
racks bags  and  marched  half  the  length  of 
the  pier.  The  Presley  train  was  shunted 
right  down  to  the  gangplank.  Elvis  piled 
off,  carrying  an  attache  case  and  a  book. 
Flash  bulbs  popped  and  reporters  shouted. 
Longshoremen  yelled,  "Hey,  Houndog!" 
M.P.'s  and  brass  hurried  him  into  the  ele- 
vator. 

Out  of  breath,  the  reporters  crowded 
into  the  press  room.  Again,  no  Elvis.  They 
hid  him  somewhere  off-stage  while  a 
spokesmian  for  the  Army  delivered  an  ad- 
dress to  the  effect  that  Private  Presley 
was  just  another  private.  That  tore  it. 
With  deadlines  close  and  telephones  miles 
away,  reporters  got  frantic.  Photogs  who 
had  to  drive  to  distant  darkrooms  got 
furious.  "Bring  out  Elvis,"  they  demanded. 

Then,  in  an  instant,  that  mood  changed. 
Private  Elvis  Presley  strode  in,  grinned 
and  sat  down  at  a  table.  There  is  a  magic 
about  that  boy.  A  reaching  out  to  other 
human  beings  which  carries  without  the 
use  of  words.  Reporters  who  had  been 
irritated,  a  moment  before,  smiled  back 
and  turned  mellow.  Writers  swarmed 
around  Elvis,  demanding  his  signature. 
Photographers  elbowed  for  room  to  shoot. 
I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it. 

Questions  came  fast.  Elvis's  answers 
were  deft  and  touched  with  humor.  How 
did  he  describe  his  ideal  girl?  "Female, 
sir,"  said  Elvis.  What  did  the  guys  in  his 
company  call  him?  "They've  got  lots  of 
nicknames,  but  you  wouldn't  want  to 
print  them." 

He  spoke  seriously  about  his  mother, 
who  had  died  soon  after  he  entered  the 
Army.  "Because  I  was  an  only  child,  she 
was  very  close.  She  was  a  friend  who 
would  let  me  talk  to  her  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night,  if  I  had  a  problem.  I  would 
get  mad  sometimes,  when  she  wouldn't  let 
me  do  something.  But  I  found  out  she 
was  right  about  almost  everjd;hing.  She 
would  try  to  slow  me  up  if  I  thought  I 
wanted  to  get  married."  He  would  not 
marry  while  in  the  service.  "Even  if  I 
fall  in  love,  I  figure  if  she's  the  right  sort 
of  girl,  she'll  wait  for  me." 

The  press  and  Presley  were  having  a 
fine  talk  together  when  the  Army  called 
time.  The  pier  was  crowded  now.  Fami- 
lies who  had  come  to  say  goodbye  to  their 
own  soldiers  were  trying  to  find  them. 
Presley  fans  who  had  skipped  school,  and 
Terminal  personnel  on  their  lunch  hour, 
pressed  against  the  guard  lines.  The  decks 
of  the  TJ.S.S.  Randall  were  filled  with 
troops  and  Army  families. 

The  Army  kids  had  appropriated  the 
best  spot  of  all.  Quite  a  flock  of  them 
were  clustered  on  the  flying  bridge  above 
the  troop  deck.  Right  in  the  center  of  the 
J  group  was  the  Day  trio.  I  waved.  It  was 
^  time  for  Janet  to  take  over  as  the  TV 
Radio  Mirror  reporter. 

She  airmailed  her  diary  as  soon  as  the 

ship  docked  at  Bremerhaven.  Her  report, 
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which  follows,  has  been  shortened  a  bit, 
but  there  have  been  few  changes.  We  feel 
thirteen-year-old  Janet's  own  "copy"  has 
the  flavor  of  Emily  Kimbrough's  "Our 
Hearts  Were  Young  and  Gay." 

Janet  begins:  "When  Daddy  received 
our  orders  to  Germany  last  February,  I 
didn't  even  imagine  that  I  would  be  on  the 
same  boat  as  Elvis  Presley.  In  fact,  I 
didn't  know  for  sure  until  this  morning 
that  he  was  really  sailing  on  the  Randall. 
I  was  never  so  excited  in  my  life.  Judy, 
my  nine-year-old  sister,  was  excited,  too. 
She  was  so  excited  she  got  sick,  sick,  sick. 
Wow!" 

The  Days  were  the  first  of  the  families 
to  board.  "We  went  straight  to  our  cab- 
ins and  then  back  on  deck.  I  certainly 
didn't  want  to  miss  seeing  Elvis!"  She 
waited  impatiently  for  the  press  confer- 
ence to  end.  "Elvis  finally  came  on  board 
about  noon.  They  had  some  other  soldiers 
waiting  so  that  pictures  could  be  taken  of 
him  walking  up  the  gangplank  with  them. 
When  he  crossed,  everyone  on  the  Randall 
and  on  the  pier  started  yelling.  They 
made  him  turn  around  so  they  could  take 
more  pictures  of  him.  Elvis  even  kissed  a 
girl!  Wish  it  could  have  been  me.  I  was 
green  with  envy." 

Noise  subsided  while  Elvis,  his  man- 
ager and  members  of  the  RCA  Victor  staff 
went  down  to  the  ship's  library  for  a  final 
talk.  Janet  went  to  her  cabin  to  unpack. 
She  almost  missed  the  second  wave  of  ex- 
citement. "I  heard  a  band  playing  and 
people  yelling.  Elvis  was  standing  on  the 
deck  giving  away  autographs  and  pictures. 
You  can  bet  I  was  on  that  deck  in  two 
seconds." 

Janet  had  caught  the  fever.  "I  never 
thought  that  I  could  go  crazy  over  any 
singer  the  way  you  see  people  doing  in 
the  newsreels  and  magazines,  but  I  really 
flipped  over  Elvis.  He's  much  more  hand- 
some than  any  of  his  pictures  and  with 
those  long,  black  eyelashes  .  .  .  Sigh!" 

The  "All  ashore"  call  came.  Sailors  cast 
off  the  lines.  Elvis  was  at  the  rail.  Per- 
ceptive Janet  felt  the  drama.  For  the  first 
time,  he  was  leaving  his  native  land.  "I 
finally  got  his  picture  and  just  stood  look- 
ing at  it.  Then  I  looked  at  the  real  Elvis. 
I  wasn't  yelling  any  more — just  looking 
and  thinking.  He  was  very  quiet  and  po- 
lite to  everybody,  but  he  looked  sad — and 
a  little  mad. 

"Suddenly  I  felt  a  great  pity  for  him. 
He  must  have  been  terribly  tired  and 
even  with  all  these  people,  lonely.  I 
wished  I  could  have  given  him  my  own 
wonderful  mother  to  talk  to  and  help  him. 
As  we  pulled  away  from  the  pier,  I 
thought  his  eyes  seemed  ready  to  let  a  lit- 
tle tear  go.  I  wanted  to  cry  for  him. 
Maybe  that  isn't  really  the  way  he  felt — 
probably  no  one  will  ever  know,  but  if  I 
had  been  Elvis  I  would  have." 

rJy  the  next  morning,  Tuesday,  Janet  was 
back  to  being  a  star-hunting  teenager.  "I 
haven't  seen  Elvis  since  yesterday.  Ru- 
mor had  it  that  he  would  be  working  in 
the  library.  I  went  down  to  see  and 
couldn't  find  him.  My  father  has  seen 
him  several  times,  close  up.  I  don't  really 
think  he  cares  if  he  sees  Elvis  or  not.  I've 
been  wondering  what  I  should  say  to 
Elvis  if  I  met  him.  Since  he's  so  much 
older  than  I  am,  should  I  say  'Mr.  Presley'? 
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But  everybody  else  seems  just  to  call  him 
by  his  first  name." 

As  the  ship  logged  distance,  the  Army 
kids  got  acquainted.  They  were  quite 
friendly,  in  fact.  The  boys  had  begun  to 
tease  the  girls.  One  boy  reported  that  1| 
Elvis  had  been  in  the  nursery,  singing  to  f ' 
the  small  children.  When  Janet  went  to 
see,  he  was  gone.  "Was  I  mad!  Seems  I 
miss  everything.  Well,  tomorrow  is  an- 
other day." 

On  Wednesday,  the  girls  joined  forces. 
"Darby  Barnes,  Sheilah  Brown  and  Ter-  h. 
ry  Bishop  are  some  of  the  girls  I've  met.  f' 
They're  just  as  excited  as  I  am  about  be- 
ing on  the  Randall  with  Elvis.  We  spent 
the  day  looking  for  him — with  no  luck. 
He's  in  and  out  of  the  Transportation  Of- 
fice all  day.  Usually  we're  on  the  sun 
deck  when  somebody  rxms  up  saying 
'Elvis  is  in  the  coffee  lounge.'  Down  we 
go  and  arrive  to  the  tune  of,  'He's  just 
left.'    It  is  very  discouraging. 

"All  the  boys  seem  to  be  able  to  see 
him  whenever  they  want  to.  They  keep 
telling  us,  'He  doesn't  like  you  girls.  All 
you  ever  do  is  scream  all  over  the  place. 
He's  scared  of  you.'  That's  enough  to 
drive  anybody  crazy.  You'd  think  we 
wanted  to  tear  his  clothes  off." 

IJy  Thursday,  talk  centered  on  the  va- 
riety show,  set  for  Sunday  night.  Janet 
wrote:  "I'm  praying  that  Elvis  will  be  in 
it.  Rehearsals  are  at  1:00  P.  M.  and  7 
P.  M.  Lots  of  people  go  to  watch.  They're 
usually  thrown  out  by  some  chief  petty 
officer — you  should  hear  everybody  talk 
about  him.  Madder  than  hornets.  The 
captain  who  is  in  charge  of  the  variety 
show  is  really  great,  though.  He's  very 
polite  cind  has  a  terrific  sense  of  humor." 

Sometimes  it  seemed  to  Janet  that  that 
captain  was  the  only  one  not  bent  on  be- 
deviling the  girls.  A  bit  of  Army  vs. 
Navy  was  also  working  up.  "I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Elvis  today.  He  was  just  leav- 
ing the  Transportation  Office.  "The  sailor 
who  works  in  the  ship's  store  is  always 
telling  us  how  he  plays  cribbage  with 
Elvis.  He  nearly  drives  us  crazy  saying 
that  Elvis  told  him  he  hated  girls.  We 
just  don't  know  what  to  believe." 

One  boy  did  prove  helpful.  "Jerry  Rich- 
ards got  my  'King  Creole'  album  auto- 
graphed by  Elvis  today,  and  on  both  sides 
yet.  I  feel  sort  of  silly  going  up  and  ask- 
ing him  for  his  autograph.  Also  I  can't 
even  seem  to  find  him."  But  the  girls,  too, 
had  their  innings.  "This  afternoon,  all  the 
teenagers  had  a  wonderful  time.  We  got 
hold  of  some  records  and  played  them  in 
the  lounge.  The  favorites  were  Presley 
records   and   'Johnny   B.   Goode'." 

Friday,  wrote  Janet,  was  simply  noth- 
ing. The  sea  was  calm  and  beautiful,  but 
boredom  had  set  in.  By  Saturday,  the 
topic  was  the  variety  show.  "Everyone's 
excited  about  it.  We  know  that  Elvis  isn't 
going  to  be  singing  in  it  but  he  will  play 
piano.    Just  seeing  him  is  enough." 

Sunday,  Janet  wrote:  "To  start  at  the 
beginning  of  an  exciting  day,  I  shall  say 
I  went  to  church.  Protestant  Divine  Serv- 
ices were  held  at  1000  hours.  The  chap- 
lain gave  a  short  but  thoughtful  sermon 
and  the  choir  sang  very  well.  After  din- 
ner, we  attended  a  movie.  Don't  ask  me 
what  happened  after  that.  It  seemed  to 
go  by  in  a  fast  fuzz. 

"That  variety  show  was  really  great.  I 
overheard  the  captain  himself  say  it  was 
the  best  show  they  had  had  in  ages.  It 
started  out  with  a  mambo  band  playing 
while  a  sailor  ate  fire  and  glass.  Even 
though  you  know  there's  a  trick  to  it,  you 
still  can't  believe  it.  A  comedian  was 
very  funny.  He  had  quite  a  bit  of  com- 
petition  from   the   M.P.    who   used   to   be 


with  Red  Foley's  Foggy  Mountain  Boys. 
There  were  lots  of  really  good  singers. 

Then  came  Elvis!  "He  sat  down  several 
times  to  play  piano.  I  guess  he  just  can't 
hold  still  because  he  really  was  shakin'  it 
up  on  the  ivories.  All  the  females  on  the 
boat— adults  and  teenagers  together— just 
flipped  every  time  he  winked  at  them. 
Every  little  bit,  he'd  throw  up  his  hands 
and  wiggle  which  sent  everybody  into 
sighs.  We're  supposed  to  be  too  grown  up 
to  scream  over  him,  but  I  managed  to  let 
a  little  shriek  out  without  being  noticed 
too  much." 

Then  the  chase  began.  "We  followed 
Elvis  around.  Darby  got  his  autograph  on 
a  stuffed  dog  she  had  bought.  Jerry,  my 
brother,  didn't  have  any  paper  so  he 
rushed  in  the  restroom  to  get  a  paper 
towel  for  him  to  sign  on.  I  have  two  pic- 
tures signed.  One  says,  'To  Janet'  and  the 
other  'To  Ann.'  It's  for  my  girl  friend  in 
Webb  City,  Missouri." 

Monday,  according  to  Janet,  was  moody. 
Everyone  realized  the  trip  was  nearly 
over.  "There  was  a  candlelight  dinner  this 
evening  with  an  excellent  filet  mignon.  I 
got  all  dressed  up  in  high  heels  and 
everything.  I  thought  I  might  go,  but 
none  of  the  boys  would  get  dressed  up  in 
a  suit.  They  couldn't  get  in  without  a 
suit  on  and  I  didn't  want  to  go  alone,  so 
I  just  sat  on  the  deck  and  listened  to  the 
music." 

Tuesday,  It  happened.  Janet  wrote:  "I 
packed  all  afternoon,  but  I  still  had  time 
to  try  to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  E.P. 
Wonder  of  wonders,  I  did. 

"Sheilah,  Terry,  Darby  and  I  went  down 
to  the  coffee  lounge  and  Elvis  was  in  the 
Transportation  office  right  next  to  it.  We 
all  wanted  autographs  and  he  was  polite 
about  giving  them  to  us.  He  started  to 
leave,  then  came  over  to  us.  He  looked 
at  everyone  and  said  'Hello.'  He  looked 
down  at  me  and  said,  'Hello,  baby.' 

"I  was  acting  just  like  a  gook.  I  looked 
up  into  those  beautiful  eyes  and  said 
something  that  sounded  like  heh-heh- 
heh.  This  finished  me.  He  talked  to 
Sheilah  while  I  just  stared  at  him.  He's 
so  cute!  I  was  standing  right  next  to  him 
and  he  moved  his  foot.  Onto  my  toe.  I'll 
never  polish  that  shoe  again.  I'm  going 
to  sleep  and  dream  about  him  now." 

On  Wednesday,  the  voyage  was  over, 
much  the  same  way  it  began.  Poor  Janet 
had  troubles.  Grown-up  reporters,  re- 
miembering  their  own  problems  on  stories, 
might  wonder  if  our  novice  caught  a 
touch  of  "Presley  luck."  Dolefully,  Janet 
wrote:  "This  was  the  worst  day  of  my 
life.  I  couldn't  say  I  was  seasick  because 
we're  not  on  the  ocean  anymore.  The 
whole  trip  and  I  didn't  even  feel  rocky.  So 
we  get  into  port  and  I  nearly  die.  After 
the  boat  docked,  I  was  able  to  come  up 
on  deck,  just  in  time,  too.  Elvis  was 
standing  just  below  the  sundeck  on  the 
troop  deck.  Mother  got  an  excellent  pic- 
ture of  him  looking  up  at  us. 

"Hundreds  of  Elvis  fans  were  being  re- 
strained by  the  M.P.'s.  They  were  scream- 
ing for  him  and  waving  their  arms. 
Suddenly  they  broke  loose  and  came  r\in- 
ning  toward  the  train  he  was  to  board. 
One  M.P.  grabbed  a  girl  and  she  socked 
him  one,  right  in  the  jaw.  I  would  have 
done  the  same  thing  in  her  place.  They 
had  come  down  to  see  him  and  were  not 
allowed  to  come  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  him. 

"At  this  point,  I  had  to  return  to  my 
cabin  or  get  sick  again.  When  I  was  able 
to  come  out,  he  was  already  on  the  train, 
waving  goodbye.  So  Elvis  Presley  went 
out  of  my  life.  But  he  will  return.  Or 
else." 

Thirteen  or  thirty-one,  a  lot  of  women 
will  echo  little  Janet  Day. 
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ENJOY  BETTER  FIT  and  truly  youthful 
smartness,  save  money  too!  Shop  by  mail 
from  new  Hayes  Half-Size  Style  Catalog, 
Hayes  styles  are  different  because  they 
are  Proportion-ized  for  YOU.  Sizes:  I21/2 
to  26y2<  all  at  money-saving  low  prices. 

A  beautiful  lace-IIke  border  print  fashions 
this  lovely  Dress  of  washable  80-square  Percale. 
Flattering  scalloped  neckline  at  front  and  back. 
Black  velvet  bow-trim.  Only  $3.98.  Other  dresses 
from  $2.98  to  $19.98.  Coats  $12.98  up.  Shoes  and 
hose.  Also  suits,  sportswear,  robes,  underwear, 
corsets  and  slips— all  Proportion-ized  to  fit  your 
Half-Size  figure  perfectly.  All  at  low  prices. 

Mail  coupon  for  your  copy  of  Hayes 
Style  Catalog.  IT'S  FREE  and  postpaid. 
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GnqrHair 

Brush  It  Away-Look  Years  Younger 

It's  easy  with  Brownatone.  Thou- 
sands praise  its  natural  appearing 
color.  Instantly  tints  dull,  taded 
or  gray  hair  to  lustrous  shades  ol 
blonde,  brown  or  black.  Safe  for 
you  and  your  permanent.  Lasting — 
t     ^     ,  ,  _j  does  not  wash  out.  75^  plus  tax— 

at  all  druggists— or  send  lor  free  sample  bottle.  Mailed 
in  plain  wrapper  Mention  natural  color  of  your  hair. 
Write— Brownatone,  Dept.  211,    Covington,  Kentucky. 
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Want  to  Get  Rid  of 
Dark  or  Discolored  Skin, 
freckles,  Skin  Spots?] 


Famous  Mercolized  Wax  Cream 
7  NIGHT  PLAN  Lightens, 
Beautifies  Skin  While  You  Sleep 

Just  follow  the  amazing  Mercolized  Wax 
Cream?  NIGHT  PLAN  to  a  whiter,  softer, 
lovelier  skin.  Smooth  rich,  luxurious  Mer- 
colized Wax  Cream  on  your  face  or  arms 
just  before  retiring  each  night  for  one  week. 
You'll  begin  to  see  results  almost 
at  once  .  .  .  lightens  dark  skin, 
blotches,  spots,  freckles  as  if  by 
magic!  This  is  not  a  cover  up  cos- 
metic; Mercolized  Wax  Cream 
works  UNDER  the  skin  surface. 
Beautiful  women  have  used  this 
time -tested  plan  for  over  40  years  — you'll 
love  it's  fast ,  sure,  longer  lasting  resultsl 
Mercolized  Wax  Cream  is  sold  on  100%  guar- 
antee or  money  back.    Start  using  it  now! 
MERCOLIZED  WAX  CREAM 

At  All  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Counters 


Lightens  dark 
skin  and  uely 
spots  almost 
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LOOSE  FALSE  TEETH 

RUINED  AND  TIGHTENED  AT  HOME  $1.00 

NEWLY  IMPROVED  DENDEX  RELINER,  3  plastic, 
builds  up  (relilsl  loose  upper  andlower  dentures. 
Really  makes  them  (it  as  tliey  should  without  using 
powder  Easily  applied.  No  heating  lequired.  Brush 
il  on  and  wear  your  plates  while  it  sets.  It  adheres 
to  the  plates  only  and  makes  a  comfortable,  smooth 
and  durable  surface  that  can  be  washed  and  scrub- 
bed. Each  application  lasts  (or  months.  Not  3 
powder  or  wan.  Contains  no  rubber  w  gum.  Neutral 
pink  color  Sold  on  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  Not  sold  in  stores- Proved 
by  15  years  of  Consumer  Use.  Send  $1.00  pl»s  Z0«  hjndliiu  ehjrp 
(stamns  or  coin).        DENDEX   COMPANY,  DEPT.  77-N 
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Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch -Relieves  Pain 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery.  _ 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem!" 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  su-p- 
pository  or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H*  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug  count- 
ers—money back  guarantee.      ♦iie«.  v.s.  Pat.  off 
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Teen- Age  Marriages  Do  Pay  Off 
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(Continued  from  page  56) 
Lee.  For,  when  we  met,  I  knew  when  I 
said,  "How-do-you-do,"  while  Lee  looked 
right  through  me.  I  went  home  and  told 
Mother,  "I  met  the  boy  I'm  going  to  mar- 
ry today!"  I  hadn't  met  his  parents,  knew 
nothing  of  his  backgroxmd.  In  fact,  I  knew 
nothing  about  him.  Except  that  he  was 
going  to  be  my  husband. 

That  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  had 
ever  said  blatantly,  "This  I  want  and  will 
get."  Everj^hing  before  sort  of  happened 
to  me  by  accident.  I  was  really  afraid  to 
admit  right  out  I  wanted  something,  be- 
cause I  might  be  hxirt.  Not  so  with  Mr. 
Bonnell.  The  Gateway  to  Happiness  was 
a  little  crowded  for  awhile,  but  eventu- 
ally I  walked  through  it. 

You  see,  I  was  one  of  Texas'  entries  for 
the  "Gateway  to  Hollywood"  contest.  Lee 
was  South  Bend,  Indiana's  answer  to  the 
movies.  We  were  at  RKO  with  dozens  of 
other  contestants,  trying  for  that  winning 
contract  which  would  create  two  new 
movie  stars  called  Terry  Belmont  and 
Gale  Storm  (please  note  the  billing — a 
wifely  touch).  I  was  sure  Lee  would  be- 
come Terry,  and  I  was  determined  to 
make  my  bid  for  the  name  of  Gale  Storm 
last  as  long  as  possible.  I  didn't  expect 
to  win,  but  I  knew  going  back  to  Houston 
meant  the  end  of  a  beautiful  romance  that 
hadn't  started  yet. 

My  campaign  tactics  might  turn  a  hard- 
ened politician  pale — ^but  they  worked.  So, 
for  what  they're  worth,  I'll  outline  'em 
for  receptive,  perceptive  gals  in  need  of  a 
plan.  It  goes  without  saying,  really,  that 
you  should  try  this  first  on  a  fellow  you 
are  not  wild  about.  That  way  you  can  be 
objectionable — or,  rather,  objective — while 
you  practice.  It's  easier  to  use  good 
judgment  if  you're  not  too  emotionally  in- 
volved. 

Unfortunately,  in  this  case,  I  reminded 
Lee  of  his  fourteen-year-old  sister!  What 
he  didn't  know  was  that  I  didn't  think  like 
his  little  sister.  He  practically  patted  me 
on  the  head,  whilst  he  made  gay-bachelor 
doings  with  sophisticated  actresses.  As  I 
had  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to 
gain,  I  started  the  first  maneuver.  Every 
time  we  came  in  contact,  I  gave  him  all 
my  attention,  honestly  flattering,  most 
carefully,  his  dependable  male  ego.  In 
no  time,  he  began  to  realize  that  I  thought 
he  was  something  very  special. 

The  only  problem  at  this  stage  is  that 
everybody  else  notices  it,  too,  and  it  can 
get  embarrassing.  But  the  end  results 
can  be  worth  it.  The  producer  began  to 
pair  us  off  in  the  contest  plays.  After  a 
period  of  time,  you  can  really  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  opportunities  and  lay  the 
flattery  and  interest  on  pretty  thick.  He 
becomes  accustomed  to  this  treatment 
with  the  greatest  of  ease,  kindly  accepts  it 
and  casually  expects  it. 

Then — you  cut  off  his  supply  abruptly. 
But  you  must  be  very  careful.  Not  be 
angry,  upset  or  ignoring.  You  just  don't 
see  him,  sort  of.  He  begins  to  notice.  He 
wonders.  Did  I  make  that  little  thing 
mad?  So  he  migrates  to  you  for  a  chat. 
You're  friendly,  smiling  and  brief,  with  a 
"nothing-is-wrongish"  attitude.  Finally, 
he  has  to  come  over  and  say,  "Is  anything 
wrong?"  This  is  an  important  step.  You 
are  sweet,  reassuring — and  you  go  away. 
He  begins  to  think  something  is  wrong 
with  him.  For  the  sake  of  his  own  ego, 
he  has  to  be  reassured  that  he  is  interest- 
ing. He  is  forced  to  take  an  interest  in 
you.  When  he  starts  in  on  you,  he  has  to 
think  about  you.  For  the  first  time,  he's 
outside  his  own  ego  and  looking  at  you. 
And  once  you  get  his  interest.  .  .  .  Well, 
girls,  this  is  the  way.     Isn't  that  sneaky? 


Once  I'd  snagged  my  man.  Mother 
stepped  in  and  suggested  rather  firmly 
that  we  wait  a  year  to  marry,  as  I  was 
just  finishing  high  school  on  the  RKO  lot 
and,  in  a  year,  I'd  be  seventeen  and  one- 
half.  I  reluctantly  agreed.  We  decided  it 
wouldn't  hurt  to  wait.  Nothing  changed 
in  that  year,  except  that  Lee  and  I  got  to 
know  one  another  much  better.  Arid  as 
Terry  Belmont  and  Gale  Storm — we  won 
— we  both  worked  hard.  It  was  a  year 
well-spent  in  learning  about  each  other 
and  preparing  for  our  marriage.  But, 
when  we  were  married,  I  was  still  very 
immature. 

However,  we  had  the  ingredients  that 
make  a  teen-age  marriage  continue  to  be 
appetizing.  We  had  the  same  kind  of 
background,  which  is  pretty  important. 
We  had  similar  good,  solid  family  founda- 
tions— not  money,  but  right  environment. 
I  think  it's  difficult  when  one  of  a  couple 
is  used  to  money  and  material  things  and 
the  other  isn't.  It  can  bring  up  problems 
that  those  with  a  sameness  of  backgroimd 
don't  have  to  consider.  We  felt  the  same 
about  raising  children.  Neither  of  us  be- 
lieves in  this  fifty-fifty  husband-wife  bit. 
It's  a  question  of  which  one  needs  the 
most  at  the  moment.  Percentages  should 
become  ninety-ten,  when  one  or  the  other 
is  in  great  need.  Fathers  who  feel  noth- 
ing is  their  job  except  bringing  home  a 
paycheck  are  missing  the  maximum 
pleasure  of  their  children.  It's  the  every- 
day things  that  are  so  important.  Lee 
and  I  both  sort  of  grew  into  being  parents. 
And  he  was  as  eager  to  take  care  of  the 
babies — from  bottles  to  diapers — as  I  was. 
But  I'm  getting  ahead  of  myself. 

Another  basic  we  had  in  common  was 
religious  background  and  a  strong  spirit- 
ual life.  We  shopped  for  the  right  church 
before  we  were  married.  I  was  a  Meth- 
odist and  Lee  a  Christian — and  that's  just 
what  he  said,  when  we  settled  on  the 
Hollywood  Beverly  Christian  Church: 
He'd  finally  made  a  Christian  out  of  me! 
When  the  children  came  along,  we  started 
teaching  Sunday  School.  Worked  our  way 
up  from  kindergarten  to  junior-high 
groups.  And,  even  though  we  live  in  the 
Valley  now,  we  still  go  in  to  the  Holly- 
wood Beverly  Christian  Church  on  Sun- 
day. A  spiritual  life  makes  marriages  so 
much  fuller — more  solid.  For,  after  all, 
when  we're  stripped  right  down  as  in- 
dividuals— faith  is  all  we've  got.  And  a 
spiritual  life  is  like  marriage.  It  has  to  be 
worked  at  daily. 

I  think  the  constant  working  for  a  hap- 
py marriage  is  buried  imder  a  load  of 
idealized,  glamorous,  pink  and  frothy 
bubble-bath  today.  Everybody  expects 
the  foam  and  bubbles  to  billow  forever. 
Not  so.  They  do  fade.  But  that  good  old 
bath  water  iinderneath  is  softer  and  heav- 
enly scented  to  fulfill  its  primary  purpose. 
If  you  think  I'm  all  wet,  that's  your  privi- 
lege! But  I  know  it's  the  couple  that  does 
not  expect  life  to  be  a  perennial  honey- 
moon that  stays  happy.  There's  no  reason 
why  a  pair  intent  on  the  right  life  to- 
gether can't  go  to  marriage  counselors  or 
ministers  before  the  wedding.  Counselors 
have  a  batch  of  questionnaires  now  which 
can  give  you  a  knowledge  of  yourself  and 
one  another.  If  there  are  problems  you've 
been  blithely  ignoring,  they'll  show  up. 
How  much  better  to  face  them  before 
than  after! 

Because  I  think  it's  true  that  some 
young  people  marry  for  the  wrong  rea- 
sons. Of  course,  they  have,  since  5000  B.C. 
— and  probably  will  continue  to,  even  aft- 
er this  article.  But  rationalization  is  a 
most  insidious  weakness.  If  a  situation  is 
bad,  it's  so  easy  to  rationalize — to  justify 
— to  talk  yourself  into  anything  to  relieve 


the  present  pain.  It's  about  the  age  of 
thirteen  that  the  fight  to  become  an  iden- 
tity, cin  individual,  sets  in.  "Independence" 
becomes  a  precious  word.  Because  of  an 
intolerable  home  situation,  a  girl,  starved 
for  affection,  can  talk  herself  into  being  in 
love  with  a  boy  who  will,  at  least,  take 
her  out  of  the  home  she  hates.  A  boy, 
smothered  with  the  wrong  kind  of  love  at 
home,  can  rxin  in  desperation  to  have  a 
place  of  his  own — and  find  a  girl  to  share 
his  new  life.  Or  there's  just  plain  old  re- 
bellion against  authority.  When  rebelling, 
the  grass  is  always  greener — temporarily. 
It's  easier  to  stay  out  of — than  get  into — 
the  wrong  marriage.  You  can  always  re- 
cover (even  when  you're  sure  you  can't) 
from  a  bad  marriage  you  didn't  make. 

Iliven  with  real  love,  it  sometimes  seems 
hard  to  blend.  I  remember  when  Lee  and 
I  would  stop  by  store  windows  before  we 
were  married.  He'd  say,  "Hey,  that's 
good-looking."  I  didn't  say  anything,  but 
I  thought:  Ugh!  I  don't  like  that  at  all. 
Yet,  after  we  were  married,  in  the  process 
of  becoming  one,  our  tastes  came  together 
easily  and  naturally. 

I  was  very  immature  when  we  were 
married.  Lee  is  very  tolerant — he  says  he 
was,  too.  I  was  immature,  but — a  very 
important  point — I  was  aware  of  it  and 
attempted  to  overcome  it  from  the  be- 
ginning. For  instance,  I'd  always  wanted 
four  children.  Yet,  when  I  found  out  I 
was  pregnant  for  the  first  time,  I  pan- 
icked. I  thought,  I'm  too  young  to  have  a 
baby!  Besides,  Lee  had  just  gone  into 
service,  and  I  wondered  about  being  a 
new  mother  and  alone  with  the  respon- 
sibility. On  thinking  it  over,  I  knew  I 
could  handle  it  somehow. 

Many  teenagers  are  overly  sensitive, 
and  I  was  no  exception.  I  was  very  emo- 
tional. In  fact,  I  started  crying  just  be- 
fore the  wedding.  I  walked  down  the 
aisle  with  my  nose  running,  tears  stream- 
ing down  my  face,  and  Kleenex  clutched 
under  my  bouquet.  The  minister  was  so 
panicked  at  the  sight  of  my  face  that  he 
made  it  the  fastest  ceremony  on  record.  I 
cried  for  three  days.    I  was  happy! 

To  be  honest,  I  haven't  changed  much 
in  that  department.  I  was  so  touched 
when  Ralph  Edwards  made  me  the  sub- 
ject of  one  This  Js  Your  Life  that  I  cried. 
Not  just  then,  but  now.  Anjd;ime  someone 
says  "Ralph  Edwards,"  my  throat  and 
eyes  fill  up  and  I  reach  for  the  tissues. 
I'm  happy  about  the  show.  Quite  often,  I 
cry  great,  salty  tears  just  because  I'm 
happy.  That  sort  of  thing  Lee  has  learned 
to  live  with  over  the  years. 

But  I  had  to  overcome  sensitivity  relat- 
ing to  vanity.  Because  I  was  the  yovingest 
of  five  children,  I  Ccime  in  for  the  real 
heavy  dose  of  love  and  affection  the 
"baby"  usually  gets.  Mother  and  I  had 
been  so  close,  I  hadn't  exactly  been  pre- 
pared to  face  the  world — or  Lee.  I  was 
quite  bluntly  a  "mother's  girl."  That  made 
it  take  longer  for  me  to  develop  maturity. 
If  Lee  said,  "Your  hair  looked  better  the 
other  way,"  my  super-sensitivity  would 
create  a  gorgeous  little  scene.  Lee  really 
had  to  watch  what  he  said  and  how  he 
said  things  to  me.  I  was  just  palpitating 
to  be  hurt.  In  a  short  time,  came  the 
dawn.  I  realized  how  unfair  I  was  being. 
If  I  remained  overly  sensitive  about 
everything,  I  would  make  our  relationship 
unnatural.  And  I  saw  it  for  what  it  was 
— plain  old  vanity!  That  did  it.  Mrs. 
Bonnell  settled  down,  in  that  area. 

There  were  other  areas.  Like  argu- 
ments. It  always  amazes  me  when  some 
couple  says,  "We've  never  had  a  cross 
word!"  My  reaction  is  "Ick!"  What  kind 
of  a  life  can  they  have  led?     To  me,  there 


are  two  kinds  of  arguments  and  Lee  and 
I  have  had  both— the  destructive  and  the 
constructive.  They  can  sound  exactly  the 
same— the  anger,  the  tears,  the  histrionics. 
But  the  constructive  goes  something  like 
this  (and,  you  know,  it's  quite  possible 
this  one  is  real,  from  somewhere  'way 
back  in  the  past): 

So  I  say  to  Lee,  "You  left  your  dirty 
clothes  out  all  over  the  floor  and  chairs. 
I  have  to  pick  up  all  day  long  after  the 
children.  The  least  you  can  do  is  pick  up 
after  yourself!" 

And  he  says,  "So  what  about  your 
kitchen — if  you're  so  neat  and  tidy? 
Stacked  to  the  ceiling  with  dirty  dishes 
while  you  listen  to  the  radio." 

Now  this  can  bring  on  recriminations, 
tears  and  fiu-y.  But  right  in  the  middle 
of  it,  no  matter  how  mad  you  are,  you  can 
ask  yourself:  Is  this  constrvx:tive  or  de- 
structive? (You  can,  because  I've  done 
it.)  This  one  is  constructive  because,  after 
you've  said  all  the  silly  things  and  made 
up,  he  remembers  about  his  clothes  and, 
because  he  loves  you,  he  makes  a  special 
effort.  And  you,  loving  him  and  revelling 
in  his  thoughtfulness,  spic-and-span  the 
kitchen  and  try  to  keep  it  that  way. 

The  destructive  arguments  tear  at  the 
other  person's  ego,  touch  on  a  subject 
where  the  other  person  is  terribly  sensi- 
tive, or  harp  on  something  he  dislikes 
about  himself.  One  word  in  anger  can 
start  a  devastating  barrage  of  destruction. 
One  word  in  particular,  around  this 
house,  can  flip  my  wig  to  the  beamed 
ceilings:  "always."  It's  a  trigger  word. 
Like:  "Why  do  you  always  wake  up  mean 
and  moody?"  The  angry  answer  has  to  be 
"What  do  you  mean  'always'?"  Nothing 
happens  "always"  and  to  use  it  in  criti- 
cism, in  marriage,  can  start  a  whale  .of  a 
fight.  Making  up  takes  longer  after  one 
of  these. 

Please  remember,  though,  that  a  good, 
lusty  argument  really  isn't  the  end  of  a 
marriage — it  may  even  help  cement  it. 
And,  of  course,  nothing  cements  marriage 
like  children.  If  you're  a  teen-age  bride, 
you  can  start  your  family  early  enough 
and  be  yoiing  when  they  are  grown — in 
fact,  grow  up  with  them. 

The  world's  largest  and  oldest  fifteen- 
year-old  just  walked  by  and  asked  a 
question.  Actually,  this  handsome  hulk 
is  Phillip,  our  firstborn.  He's  edging  over 
the  six-foot  mark  and  treats  me  tenderly, 
as  if  I  were  shghtly  addlepated.  Occa- 
sionally, he  just  grins  at  me  and  says 
fondly,  "Mother,  you're  so  immature."  He 
thinks  he's  kidding,  of  course,  but  he's  so 
right.     I  hope  he  never  finds  out. 

Peter  and  Paul  are  adopting  their  older 
brother's  attitude  toward  their  mother, 
just  as  fast  as  they  can  swing  that  manly 
nonchalance  without  their  voices  crack- 
ing. But  then  I  have  Susanna,  who  just 
reached  two — and  doesn't  have  the  male 
attitude  toward  her  mother.  My  blonde 
little  pixie  thinks  I'm  quite  motherly.  Es- 
pecially when  I  am  a  good  audience  to  her 
rather  dramatic,  though  garbled  rimdown 
of  the  day's  happenings. 

We  have  never  had  what  I  like  to  call 
"The  Children's  Hour."  That's  when  the 
nurse  marches  the  children  out  to  have  a 
fast  forty-five  minutes  "with  mummy  and 
daddy"  and  then  disappear  again,  only  to 
be  produced  on  call.  Our  kids  can  have 
"Children's  Hour"  twenty-four  hours  a 
day. 

And  now  my  husband  has  come  home. 
He's  settling  down  across  from  me,  smil- 
ing. If  I've  ever  doubted  that  a  teen-age 
marriage  can  pay  off,  I  need  only  appraise 
my  own  happiness  and  feel  the  surge  of 
fulfillment  when  I  see  that  smile  of  con- 
tentment on  the  face  of  my  handsome 
husband. 


STEADY  PAY  EVERY  DAY  AS  A 
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AVERAGE  COST  PER  LESSON  ONLY  $1.25 

Enjoy  secuiity,  no  recession  for  Nurses. 
Earn  to  .$65.00  a  week,  good  times  or  bad. 
Age.  Education,  Not  important.  Earn  while 
learning.    Send  for  FREE  16  page  book. 

aORENCE  NIGHTINGALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
Room  SR29, 131  S.W<[basli  Avenoe,  Chicago  3,  IIIIdoIs 
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ONLY  10 

WEEKS 


SHEETS,  TOASTERS, 
TOWELS,MIXERS,etc. 
GIVEN  TO  YOU  FREE! 

Thousands  of  famous  prod- 
ucts to  choose  from  — furni- 
ture, fashions,  silverware, 
china,  draperies,  etc.  You 
get  S50.00  and  more  in 
merchandise  just  by  being 
Secretary  of  a  Popular  Club 
you  help  your  friends  form. 
It's  easy!  Its  fun!  Nothing 
to  sell,  nothing  to  buy.  Write 
today:  Popular  Club  Plan, 
Dept.R9 1 8,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 


\   Popular  Club  Plan.  Dept.   R918,  Lynbrook,  N.Y.    | 
!   Send  Bi9  FREE  276-Page  FULL-COLOR  Catalog   | 

I   Name - —  i 

I  Address - I 

I   City State I 
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From  your  favorite  pictures,  wed- 
dijigs,  graduations,  tjabies,  class  - 
mates ,  pels,  etc.  Send  (1  with 
picture.  Yourorlglnal  will  be  re- 
turned with  25  beautiful  prints  on 
Jfinest  double  weight  portrait  paper.  Add  10? 
p.p.    60  for  $2.00;  add  20?  p.p. ,   Money  -  back  guarantee. 
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WATCH 


COME  TO  LIFE! 


See  it  Gleam  with  Radiant  Color,  Sparkling  Lustre 

—Shades  Lighter  — with  New  Shampoo 

Made  Specially  for  Blondes 

Wont  to  Iceep  your  hair  from  getting  dork  and  foded?  Wont  lo 
restore  its  life  and  lustre  — see  it  shodes  lighter,  brighter,  shinier  — ot 
once!  Then  use  BLONOEX!  For  BLONDEX,  olone,  conloins  miroculous 
ANDIUM  — shines  and  lightens  os  it  shompoos.  Mode  ot  home,  fresh 
as  you  need  it,  the  creomy,  billowy  lother  rinses  away  dingy  film 
thot  makes  hair  dark  end  dull.  Hoir  sporkles  with  lustre,  looks  shodes 
lighter  — radiant.  No  wonder  more  blondes  use  BLONDEX  thon  any 
other  shampoo!  Sofe  for  children.  Get  BLONDEX  today.  At  10<,  drug 
and  toilet  goods  counters. 
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ENJOY 

STEADY  PAY 

EVERY  DAY 

AS  A 


lEARN  AT  HOME 
IN  ONIY  10  WEEKS 

THIS  IS  THE  HOME  STUDY  COURSE  that  can 
change  your  whole  life.  You  can  enjoy 
security,  independence  and  freedom  from 
money  worries  .  .  .  there  is  no  recession 
in  Nursing.  You  can  earn  up  to  $65.00  a 
•week  in  good  times  or  bad  as  a  Practical 
Nurse. 


YOUR  AGE  AND  EDUCATION  ARE  NOT  IM> 
PORTANT  . . .  mature  and  older  women  are 
also  desperately  needed.  In  just  a  few 
shox-t  weeks  from  now,  you  should  be  able 
to  accept  your  first  cases. 

BUT  THE  IMPORTANT  THING  is  to  get  the 
FREE  complete  information,  right  now. 
There  is  no  cost  or  obligation  and  no 
salesman  will  call  upon  you.  You  can 
make  your  decision  to  be  a  Nurse  in  the 
privacy  of  your  own  home.  We  will  send 
you  without  obligation,  your  FREE  sam- 
ple lesson  pages,  and  your  FREE  folder 
"Nursing  Facts." 

POST  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

ROOM  9A29  -131  S.  WABASH,  CHICAGO  3,  ILL. 


The  Beauty  with  the  Brain  on  Top 
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POST  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

ROOM  9A29  -131  S.  WABASH,  CHICAGO  3,  ILL 
Name 


Address_ 

City 


-State. 


{Continued  from  page  29) 
make  simple  toys  and  useful  articles  from 
ordinary  objects  to  be  found  around  every 
home — a   plate,   a  spoon,  a  brown  paper 
bag,  daddy's  old  socks. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  fun  that  can 
be  had  with  a  little  ingenuity.  Shari  works 
on  the  theory  that  money  isn't  at  all  a 
necessary  commodity  in  the  world  of 
childhood.  Far  more  important  is  learning 
to  use  your  ten  fingers,  your  senses,  your 
voice  and  the  inanimate  objects  close  at 
hand. 

Shari  is  not  merely  the  exponent  of  this 
philosophy,  she's  the  living  proof  of  it. 
Both  her  parents  were  teachers.  Her 
mother  is  music  supervisor  for  the  Bronx 
Board  of  Education  in  the  Bronx  Public 
Schools.  Her  father,  Dr.  Abraham  B. 
Hurwitz,  has  been  professor  of  Child 
Guidance  at  Yeshiva  University  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years.  In  the  beginning, 
his  university  work  took  only  three  hours 
a  day.  In  those  difficult  times,  with  a 
family  to  support,  a  man  took  on  as  many 
jobs  as  he  could  get.  Dr.  Hurwitz  was 
head  of  Creative  Education  for  the  City 
of  New  York,  as  well  as  official  magician — 
"Peter  Pan,  the  Magic  Man."  He  had 
many  fine  European  artists  working  under 
him  on  W.P.A.  And  he  had  as  great  a 
facility  in  learning  as  in  teaching.  Little 
Shari,  taught  by  her  parents  from  the  age 
of  sixteen  months,  picked  up  a  wealth  of 
material,  voices,  imitations,  tricks  gladly 
shared  with  the  Hurwitzes  by  the  artists 
they  met. 

Dr.  Hurwitz  also  worked  with  problem 
boys  at  orphanages  and  with  average  kids 
every  summer  at  camp.  Mrs.  Hurwitz  was 
his  right  hand,  teaching  music  and  voice. 
Participating  in  everything  was  little 
Shari.  "She  was  raised  on  a  music  box," 
her  mother  says.  "As  a  baby,  she  went  to 
sleep  with  it.  As  a  tot,  she'd  open  it  and 
listen  fascinated.  Seeing  that  she  took  to 
music,  I  taught  her  piano.  Gradually,  she 
took  on  accordion,  xylophone,  violin  and 
other  instruments.  If  Shari  wanted  to 
change  instruments,  we  never  blocked  her. 
All  we  insisted  upon  was  that  she  stay 
with  the  new  one  till  she  learned  to  play 
pieces." 

r  rom  a  survey  of  his  problem  boys,  Dr. 
Hurwitz  learned  that  magic  was  their  big 
attraction.  So  he  used  magic  to  hold  their 
interest  and  to  teach.  He  had  number 
tricks,  music  tricks,  science  tricks,  word 
tricks.  "You  can  teach  a  child  anything 
by  making  it  a  game"  has  always  been 
his  philosophy. 

Because  the  Hurwitzes  believed  strongly 
in  family  life  but  were  such  active,  busy 
people,  they  had  to  make  Shari  a  part  of 
all  their  activities.  They  took  her  along 
to  camp  and,  when  the  children  performed, 
Shari  performed  with  them.  When  Dr. 
Hurwitz  learned  new  magic  tricks  for  his 
boys,  Shari  learned  them,  too.  She  lapped 
everything  up — the  magic,  the  music,  the 
imitations,  the  voices.  She  also  developed 
a  pleasant  voice. 

"With  Shari,  as  with  all  children,"  her 
father  says,  "it  was  a  question  of  going 
along  with  her  interests.  Shari's  first  in- 
terest was  in  dancing.  I  got  her  interested 
in  magic  by  teaching  her  a  simple  trick 
that  she  could  do  while  she  danced — 
changing  the  color  of  scarves." 

Shari  has  been  performing  in  public 
from  the  age  of  four,  when  she  pulled  a 
rabbit  out  of  a  hat  at  a  magic  show.  Be- 
cause she  grew  up  during  the  Depression 
and  her  parents  couldn't  give  her  money 
to  buy  every  new  toy  that  came  out,  they 
taught  her  how  to  make  her  own.  "The 
joy  of  creating  is  much  greater  than  just 
buying  something,"  Dr.  Hurwitz  explains. 


"Parents  can't  always  hand  out  money, 
and  it's  not  always  wise  to  do  this,  even 
if  you  can.  The  best  things  you  can  give 
your  child  are  understanding,  interest, 
improvisation.  We  gave  Shari  materials 
and  the  opportunity  to  follow  her  interests. 
We  taught  her  to  'make  do'  with  what 
she  had." 

They  listened  to  her,  too,  so  she  found 
it  easy  to  talk.  "We're  a  family  of  extro- 
verts," Shari  laughs.  "We're  all  tiny  and 
we're  always  talking.  At  school,  I  was  the 
shortest  one  in  the  class,  so  there  was 
never  any  question  of  where  I'd  be  found. 
Always  in  the  front  row!  But  what  I 
lacked  in  height,  I  made  up  for  in  talk." 

She  became  the  "Charles  Laughton"  of 
junior  high  when  she  was  picked  to  read 
the  Bible  every  week  in  assembly.  And 
every  year,  from  the  time  she  was  four 
till  she  was  twenty-four,  she  took  part 
in  the  magic  show  her  father  put  on  in 
the  Central  Park  Mall. 

At  the  High  School  of  Music  and  Art, 
she  specialized  in  voice,  piano  and  violin. 
But  she  also  kept  up  her  dancing  at  the 
School  of  American  Ballet,  and  studied 
dramatics  at  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse 
and  Columbia  University.  In  her  mid- 
teens,  she  and  her  father  entertained  for 
the  U.S.O.  At  sixteen,  she  played  summer 
stock  at  the  Lambertville  Music  Circus 
and  was  sure  that,  when  she  was  gradu- 
ated, she'd  be  a  dancer. 

.'iut,  a  year  later,  she  had  a  broken  leg 
and  a  broken  dream.  Her  father  didn't 
let  her  brood  over  this  fate  for  long.  Be- 
fore she  could  say,  "Woe  is  me!" — ^he  was 
teaching  her  ventriloquy  to  amuse  her 
during  her  convalescence.  She  became  so 
good  at  it  that,  three  months  later,  she 
won  first  prize  on  Arthur  Godfrey's  Talent 
Scouts.  She  began  to  think  of  having  her 
own  TV  show  and  formulating  one  in  her 
mind. 

One  day  on  Broadway,  she  ran  into  Lan 
O'Kun,  whom  she  remembered  from  high 
school,  though  she  hadn't  known  him  well 
then.  "I  know  you,"  said  Shari.  "Your 
father  was  one  of  my  teachers  and  you 
used  to  write  music  and  play  the  piano. 
What  are  you  doing  now?" 

"I'm  still  writing  music  and  playing  the 
piano,"  said  Lan.    "What  are  you  doing?" 

"I'm  going  to  have  a  TV  show,"  Shari 
said  airily.  "Maybe  we  should  get  to- 
gether." It  was  a  happy  thought,  though 
Lan  insists  they  were  both  having  pipe 
dreams  then.  Yet,  from  the  beginning, 
the  combo  was  a  tearing  success.  Lan 
writes  all  of  Shari's  music — several  orig- 
inal themes  a  week.  He  is  her  accompanist 
and  head  writer,  as  well  as  composer. 

A  year  after  the  Godfrey  program,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  Shari  had  her  own 
show,  Facts  'N'  Fun.  This  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  other  programs,  Kartoon 
Klub,  Shari  And  Her  Friends  and,  in  1957, 
Shariland  and  Hi  Mom.  Shari  has  taken 
to  TV  like  a  charm.  She  has  the  happy 
intimacy  and  spontaneity  the  mediiun  calls 
for,  and  nothing  has  fazed  her,  from 
earliest  days. 

When  she  was  a  puppeteer  and  a  pup- 
pet's string  would  break,  she'd  ad-lib 
about  his  being  tongue-tied.  Because  she 
was  relaxed  and  could  laugh  over  errors, 
her  audiences  laughed  with  her.  Even 
today,  when  she's  teaching  her  viewers 
to  make  things,  something  occasionally 
goes  wrong.  Shari  will  laugh,  admit  "I 
goofed!"  and  go  on.  It's  an  attitude  that 
keeps  kids  and  their  parents  from  getting 
self-conscious.  Even  mistakes  are  fun, 
when  you  can  pick  yourself  up  and  try 
again. 

In  preparing  their  shows,  Shari  and  her 
staff    sit    around    breakfast    at    a    nearby 


coffee  shop  and  "brainstorm"  each  script. 
No  one  is  over  thirty.  Everyone  is  brim- 
ming with  laughter,  life,  original  ideas. 
The  staff  consists  of  Shari's  director,  pro- 
ducer, husband,  two  writers,  occasionally 
a  visiting  friend.  Over  coffee,  they  sug- 
gest situations,  bits,  puns  (for  which  her 
"characters"  are  famous).  They  are  ruth- 
less in  tearing  their  ideas  to  bits  and  in 
saying  nay  to  someone  else's  brainchild. 
They  can  dish  it  out  and  they  can  take  it, 
but  they  are  just  as  enthusiastic  when 
they  like  something.  The  results  are  Uve 
scripts  turned  out  by  Lan  and  the  other 
writer,  Stan  Taylor,  from  the  group's 
brainstorming.  Shari,  being  nearsighted, 
reads  very  little.  She  memorizes  every- 
thing as  fast  as  her  writers  turn  it  out, 
and  she  has  a  fantastic  memory. 

The  most  natural  outgrowth  of  her  pro- 
grams is  her  RCA  Victor  children's  al- 
bums. The  long-playing  "Fun  in  Shari- 
land"  was  an  immediate  best-seller,  with 
an  advance  of  100,000.  It  features  Shari 
with  Lamb  Chop  and  Charley  Horse,  in 
the  songs  Lan  O'Kun  has  written  for  her 
shows.  Shari  herself  has  written  two 
books,  "The  Shari  Lewis  Puppet  Book 
(How  to  Pull  Strings  and  Influence  Pup- 
pets)" and  "Gerty  in  SharUand"  which 
will  soon  take  their  place  with  her  paper- 
doll  books,  coloring  books,  plush  animals, 
hand  puppets  and  other  toys,  all  thought 
up, to  delight  the  small  fry. 

Earlier  this  year,  Shari  married  Jeremy 
Tarcher,  a  young  television  producer. 
Today,  having  been  told  about  Jeremy 
and  about  Shari's  honeymoon  trip,  hr^ 
young  viewers  inquire,  when  they  meMj 
Shari,  "How's  Lamb  Chop?  Hows 
Jeremy?"  To  them,  both  are  now  an  equal 
part  of  their  beloved  Shari's  world. 

Jeremy  is  extremely  proud  of  his  pretty 
yoimg  wife.  Their  busy  life  starts  daily 
at  6  A.M.  In  spite  of  eighteen  hours  of 
telecasting,  interviews,  conferences,  re- 
hecirsals,  records  and  brainstorming,  the 
newlyweds  still  find  the  time  to  talk  to 
each  other  on  the  phone  four  or  five 
times  a  day. 

Sundays  are  all  their  own,  and  they  have 
such  a  fine  time  together — resting,  reading 
and  trying  out  the  recipes  of  Josie  Mc- 
Carthy, who  is  on  Shari's  show — that  often 
the  Tarchers  don't  set  a  foot  outside  their 
apartment.  For  all  her  being  a  career  girl, 
Shari  loves  her  new  domesticity.  She 
counts  herself  fortiinate  in  having  Josie 
teach  her  how  to  cook  and  in  learning  about 
the  care  of  babies  from  Nurse  Jane,  also 
on  her  show.  At  present  the  Tarcher 
household  boasts  a  mink,  a  monkey,  a  col- 
lie and  a  cockatoo.  "But  I  can't  wait  to 
have  a  brood  of  my  own,"  Shari  admits, 
"to  see  how  my  teaching  wiU  work  on 
them." 

Once  in  six  weeks,  she  and  Jeremy  steal 
the  time  to  go  to  the  supermarket  and 
stock  up  on  provisions.  "We  have  a  ball, 
buying  out  tiie  place — we  have  to,  since 
the  food  has  to  last  tUl  our  next  shopping 
spree!"  Mothers  and  their  kids  stare  at 
Shari,  in  her  guise  of  housewife,  puzzled 
because  she  is  wearing  horn-rimmed 
glasses.  Sometimes  a  mother  will  tell  her, 
"You  look  just  like  that  girl  on  televi- 
sion— the  one  my  kids  love." 

That  she  should  be  that  girl  doesn't 
seem  possible  to  her  loyal  admirers,  for, 
to  them,  Shari  and  her  puppets  are  in  a 
world  apart.  Pre-schoolers  write  her  great 
printed  love  notes  telling  her  she  is  quite 
the  prettiest  lady  they  have  ever  seen — 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Mommy. 
Others  write  to  Charley  Horse  and  Lamb 
Chop,  asking  how  Shari  is  when  they  are 
all  "let  out  of  the  glass"— meaning  the 
TV  screen.  To  these  youngsters,  Shari 
seems  a  kind  of  doU,  just  like  her  puppets. 

And  that's  Shari  Lewis  to  the  life— a 
living  doll,  on  TV  and  off. 
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PERMANENT  DARKENER  FOR  LASHES  AND  BROWS 

(for  the  hairs  f o  which  appile<i> 

It's'  '-  - 


#   1    APPLICATION  LASTS  4  to   5   WEEKS! 


You  eon  swim,  walk  in  the 
roin,  weep  of  the  movies,  < 
and  keep  fhal  "born- 
beautiful"  look,  with  \ 
"Dark-Eyes"  .  .  .  avoids 
looking  "featureless"  of  the  J 
beach.  Water  makes  mascara  I 
run — with  "Dark-Eyes"  this  | 
CAN'T  HAPPEN!  "Dark-  i 
Eyes"  is  not  a  mascara  ...  ^ 

"Dark-Eyes"  keeps  brows 
and  lashes  NATURALLY 
soft,  dark,  luxuriant  ALL 
DAY,  ALL  NIGHT.  "Dork- 
Eyes"  colors,  doesn't  coat. 
Lasts  until  hairs  are  replaced 
every  4  to  5  weeks. 

No  more  sticky,  beady  look 
—  no  more  brittle,  breaking 
hairs — no  more  tired  looking 
smudges  under  eyes.  Can't 
smart  or  sting.  Now  in  26th 
year,  "Dark-Eyes"  contains 
no  aniline  dyes.  Light 
brown,  brown,  black. 

Year's  supply  $1.23 

ot  leading  drug,  dep't  ond 

voriety  stores. 
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SEND  TODAY  FOR 
TRIAL  SIZE 

NO    DELAY— your 

trial    order   shipped 

in   24  houn. 
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"DARK-EYES"  COMPANY,  Dept.  P-29 

3319  W.  Carroll  Ave.,  Chicogo  24,  ill. 
I    enclose   25c  (coin   or   stamps — tax   included^   for 
TRIAL  SIZE  pkg.  of  "Dork-Eyes"  with  directions, 
check  shode      D   Light  Brown      D  Brown      D   Black 
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POEMS 


WANTED 


For  musical  setting  .  .  .  send 
Poems    today.    Any    subject. 

Immediate    consideration.    Plionograpli   records   made. 

CROWN  MUSIC  CO.,  49  W.  32  St.,  Studio  560,  New  York  1 


High  School  Course 

at  Home 


Many  Finish  in  2  Years 

If  you  did  not  or  cannot  iinish  high  school,  here  is 
your  opportunity.  Study  in  spare  time  at  home.  Go 
as  rapidly  as  your  time  and  abilities  permit.  Course 
equivalent  to  residential  school — prepares  for  college 
exams.  Standard  texts  supplied.  Credit  for  subjects 
already  completed.  Single  subjects  if  desired.  Diploma 
awarded.  Be  a  High  School  graduate.  Start  studies 
now.  Free  Bulletin.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL,  Dept.  H253 
Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37,  Illinois 

Accredited  Member  NATIONAL  HOME  STUDY  COUNCIL 
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'.  BY  MAIL  —  newest  fashions  by  famous  de- 
signers.   Hundreds  —  momins,  afternoon,  sports 
styles,  ilJostrated.    Also  Maternity  corsets,  bras, 
—         Write—     lingerie.    Free  Catalog  mailed  in  plain  envelope. 
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WRINKLES  GONE! 


LOOK  MANY  YEARS  YOUNGER 

TEiMPORARY  WRfNKLE 

■~::r>.        REMOVER— This    is   the 

sensational  IFquid  that 
you  heard  beauty  editors 
rave  about.  It  won't  banish 
,  wrinkles  forever  BUT  we 
■y  ly  ^-/Y  ^°  ^^^  **  *  remove  I 
/f  /Jv  jr  wrin]<les  for  a  period  of 
^N.  )  ^T  about  6  to  8  hours  — 
x.^  «^„.  (wonderful  for  that  spe- 
cial date).  Works  instantly. 

Return  this  ad  with  $1  and  receive 
a  regular  J2.50  bottle  prepaid. 

LECHLER,  560  Broadway,  TS-2,    New  York 
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SEND  FOR  FIORIDAMSHIONS  NEW 
1959  SPRING  STVIECATAIOG 


Plus  Every  Nev 
Issue  lor  the 
Ye3r  1959-ALL 
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Mail  Coupon  for  Your  Free  Catalog 

Florida  Fashions  is  always 
Fashion  First  and  Fashion 
Right  because  it  is  located  in 
the  centers  where  fashions  are 
created— and  issues  many  cata- 
logs each  year  to  keep  its  styles 
fresh,  new,  and  exciting. 
Florida  Fashions  always  give  you 
most  value  for  your  money.  The 
charming  combination  at  left  is  typ- 
ical of  the  lovely  styles  and  low, 
low  prices  you'll  find  in  all  Florida 
Fashions  books.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed—mail coupon  today. 
FLORIDA   FASHIONS 

Dept.  59F2  Orlando,  Florida 
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Florida  Fashions,  Dept.  59F2 
4501  E.  Colonial  Drive,  Orlando,  Fla. 

Send  FREE  copy  of  Florida  Fashions 
Spring  1959  Catalog.  I  understand  I 
also  will  receive,  FREE,  every  new 
issue  for  next  full  year. 
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AGAIN   IN   1959   IT  IS 


HOLLYWOOD 
IN  REVIEW 

The  brilliant  new  1959  PHOTOPLAY  AN- 
NUAL, is  ready  for  you  now.  This  is  the  book 
that  tells  you  everything  about  Hollywood. 
This  glamorous  yearbook  sparkles  with  bright 
new  pictures  of  all  the  top-flight  stars.  Here, 
too,  is  all  the  news  and  gossip  of  Hollywood 
.  .  .  plus  exclusive  stories  about  the  screen's 
outstanding  personalities  of  the  year.  This  is 
a  book  you  must  have.  Here's  a  sample  of 
what's  Inside  this  exciting  yearbook: 

HOLLYWOOD  MADE  NEWS— Stars  marry  .  .  .  divorc9 
.  .  .  have  babies.  And  all  around  the  globe  their  doings 
are  front  page  news.  Here  in  pictures  and  stories  is  a 
blow-by-blow  account  of  the  exciting  goings-on  in  the 
always- exciting   world  of   the    movies. 

PERSONALITIES  OF  THE  YEAR— Stories  and  pictures 
o.'  Dick  Clark  •  Pat  Boone  •  Kim  Novak  •  Bock  Hudson  • 
Natalie  Wood  and  Bob  Wagner  •  James  Gamer  •  Debbie 
Beynolds  •  Liz  Taylor  •  Brigitte  Bardot  •  Marilyn  Monroe 

•  Sal  Mlneo  •  Tab  Hunter  •  Tony  Perkins  •  John  Sason 

•  James  MacArthur  •  Hugh  O'Brian. 

SINGERS  OF  THE  YEAR— EMs  Presley  .  Eick  Nelson 

•  Johnny  Mathis  •  Jlmmle  Rodgers  •  Frankie  Avalon  • 
Tommy  Sands. 

ALL-TIME  FAVORITES— Burt  Lancaster  •  Ingrid  Berg- 
man •  Esther  Williams  •  Alan  Ladd  •  Cary  Grant  • 
Audrey  Hepburn  •  William  Holden  •  Eita  Hayivorth  • 
Glenn  Ford  •  Deborah  Kerr  •  Kirk  Douglas  •  June 
Ailyson  •  Jennifer  Jones  •  Yul  Brynner. 
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•  Bartholomew  House,  Inc.  Dept.  WG-259  • 

•  205  E.  42  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  • 
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•  Send  me  postpaid  a  copy  of  PHOTOPLAY  • 

•  ANNUAL  1959.  I  enclose  50c.  • 

•  • 

•  Nome • 

•  Please  Print  # 

2   Address J 

•  • 

•  City State • 
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PHOTOPLAY  PORTRAIT  GALLERY— The  glamor,  the 
excitement,  the  romance  that  is  Hollywood  is  wrapped 
up  in  its  stars.  Here  is  a  close-up  of  some  who  are  "the 
most"  I  George  Nader  •  Aya  Gardner  •  Anthony  Franciosa 

•  Jayne  Mansfield  •  Dorothy  Malone  •  Marlon  Brando  • 
Mitzi  Gaynor  •  Montgomery   Clift. 

HAPPILY  MARRI  EDS — Gay,  exciting  pictures  and 
sparkling  stories  about  those  on  Cloud  Nine.  Joanne 
Woodward  and  Paul  Newman  •  Hope  Lange  and  Don 
Murray  •  Doris  Day  and  Marty  Melcher  •  Rory  Calhoun 
;jnd  Lita  Baron  •  Richard  Egan  and  Patricia  Hardy  • 
Janet  Leigh  and  Tony  Curtis  •  Shirley  MacLaine  and 
Steve  Parker   •  Charlton  Heston  and  Lydia  Clark. 

RISING  STARS — Refreshing  pictures  of  31  newcomers 
to  the  screen.  See  and  read  about  them  here,  and  then 
follow    their    exciting    careers. 

STILL  ONLY  50«  WHILE  THEY   LAST 

This  sensational   Annual   is   a    best -seller   every   year.    Get 

your  copy   before   they  are   all    snatched   up.    Only   50e   at 

your  favorite   magazine    counter.    Or,    if   more    convenient, 

mail  coupon,  with  50c — TODAY. 


Gobel's  Cinderella  Kids 


(Continued  from  page  47) 
twinkles  daughter  Mary.  "We  journeyed 
from  a  town  of  3,110  to  one  with  about 
10,000— all  of  twenty-five  miles  away."  To 
this,  her  father  answers,  "Your  mother 
and  I  were  high-school  sweethearts  in 
Emmetsburg.  There  are  a  million  memories 
tying  us  to  that  little  town.  Even  to  move 
one  mile  away  seemed  like  a  transatlantic 
trip." 

A  war  veteran,  Claude  got  a  job  clerk- 
ing for  a  grocer,  and  the  Kids,  their  vol- 
ume now  bolstered  by  younger  sister 
Claudia,  added  their  bit  to  the  family 
income  with  a  paid  singing  job  on  Station 
KICD.  Their  sponsor  was  Stone's  Shoe 
Store  and,  as  Marie  puts  it,  "A  good  chunk 
of  their  salary  went  right  back  to  the 
store.  Like  most  active  children,  they  were 
always  going  through  their  shoes."  At 
this  period,  Mary  had  become  the  "lead- 
in"  singer  of  the  group.  Their  favorite 
number  was  "Who,  Who,  Who  Pulled  the 
Light  Plug  Out  of  the  Socket,"  and  it  never 
failed  to  set  the  audience  tapping  and 
whooping  with  delight.  "They  loved  us  in 
Spencer,"  laughs  Alice. 

Then,  as  luck  would  have  it,  Gordon 
Gammack  of  the  Des  Moines  Tribune,  a 
columnist  with  his  own  show  on  KENT, 
came  to  Pocahontas  for  the  farmers'  fair. 
Glancing  at  the  program,  he  grimaced. 
"Ugh,  a  kid  act!"  But  the  crowd  was  dense 
and  he  saw  no  avenue  of  escape.  He  re- 
signed himself  to  a  bad  half-hour.  A  mo- 
ment later,  he  was  sitting  erect,  a  startled 
look  of  interest  and  pleasure  on  his  face, 
listening  to  a  very  skillful  blending  of 
voices  giving  out  with  a  beat  that  was 
both  new  and  different.  In  a  recent  col- 
umn, he  recalls  feeling  that  "the  kids  had 
it,"  and  resolving  to  "get  them  to  Des 
Moines."  Like  so  many  good  intentions, 
this  was  buried  under  an  avalanche  of 
pressing  duties,  and  it  was  five  years  be- 
fore Gammack  heard  them  again  on 
KENT'S  Mary  Jane  Chinn  show.  He 
promptly  invited  them  to  appear  on  his 
Sunday-night  program  and  did  his  best 
to  get  them  a  rousing  reception. 

JHe  needn't  have  been  concerned.  Public 
reaction  was  everything  a  performer 
dreams  of.  It  seemed  everybody  loved 
them,  everybody  wanted  them  for  all  sorts 
of  functions,  and  Ealph  Zarnow,  a  local 
booker,  took  them  on.  Again  in  the  cause 
of  their  career,  the  Pettits  moved,  this 
time  to  Des  Moines.  Here  they  got  to  work 
cutting  tapes  which  were  shipped  to  Ar- 
thur Godfrey's  Talent  Scouts,  to  Steve 
Allen  and  the  Ed  Sullivan  show.  Not  a 
nibble.  Somewhat  downcast  but  still  on 
the  up-beat — some  months,  they  were 
grossing  as  much  as  a  thousand  dollars 
at  conventions,  fairs  and  dances — they 
went  on  singing,  dreaming,  planning. 

In  1957,  they  made  several  sporadic  tries 
at  a  breakthrough.  They  tried  Lawrence 
Welk,  who  was  doing  a  show  in  Des 
Moines,  but  his  schedule  was  "too  tight" 
to  allow  for  auditions.  Then  news  came 
that  Godfrey's  Talent  Scouts  were  to  au- 
dition in  Omaha.  Off  to  Omaha  went  the 
Pettits,  only  to  find  that  the  show  had 
a  rule  against  youngsters.  Says  Alice,  "We 
began  to  feel  a  tiny  stab  in  our  hearts — 
I  guess  you  could  call  it  panic."  At  home, 
Marie  and  Claude  assured  them,  "It  takes 
a  heap  of  work  and  time  to  make  the 
tall  corn  grow.  Your  breaks  will  come." 

As  if  to  bear  out  this  lowan  philosophy, 
suddenly  and  with  dramatic  speed,  the 
breaks  did  begin  to  roll  in  on  them,  one 
upon  the  other.  First  of  all,  Zarnow,  their 
booker,  prevailed  on  his  friend  Len  Fisher, 
a  topflight  theatrical  manager,  to  give 
them  a  hearing. 


The  Kids  sang;  Fisher  listened.  There 
was  a  long,  thoughtful  silence.  The  Kids 
shuffled  their  feet  and  looked  anxious. 
Then  Fisher  slapped  one  hand  against 
the  other  and  said:  "Well,  well,  well  .  .  . 
I've  been  searching  high  and  low  for  a 
winner,  and  here  you  come  knocking  on 
my  door  with  five  of  them."  Later,  Fisher 
described  how  he  felt  at  that  moment. 
"Once  in  a  long  while,  a  manager  hears 
a  performance  and  he's  gripped  by  a  sense 
of  something  unusual  and  remarkable.  I 
knew  they  had  the  stuff  and,  right  then 
and  there,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  devote 
myself  to   pushing  them   up   the   ladder." 

That  was  February,  1958,  and,  by  March, 
the  whole  Pettit  family  were  entrenched 
in  the  Windy  City.  There  was  an  air  of 
expectancy  on  the  part  of  all  concerned. 
"Many  a  spoon  dropped  that  month,"  re- 
calls Patty  wryly.  "Nerves — we  were  like 
those  coeds  who  sit  around  on  pins  and 
needles  waiting  for  a  sorority  to  tap  them." 
Bob's  comment  is  a  brief  "To  sense  some- 
thing big  coming  is  rougher  than  being  out 
in  the  cold  and  dark  altogether." 

Ten  days  .  .  .  twenty  days  .  .  .  the  sus- 
pense suddenly  was  over.  The  columnist, 
Gammack,  got  a  call  from  Zarnow.  The 
Kids  were  going  to  be  on  the  Godfrey 
show  at  last.  Would  he  act  as  their  "talent 
scout"?  Would  he?  "Try  and  stop  me,"  he 
exulted. 

Fisher  was  also  pleased  but  skeptical. 
"I  realized  at  once  they  couldn't  win.  The 
studio  was  jammed  with  pals  of  the  har- 
monica player.  But  I  was  proud  of  the 
show  the  Kids  put  on.  Even  those  who 
voted  for  their  harmonica  whiz  were  ob- 
viously impressed  with  my  wonderful 
Pettits."  To  young  Claudia,  however,  "win- 
ning didn't  matter — we  had  five  days  in 
New  York  aiid  we  saw  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty, the  Bronx  Zoo  and  everything!" 

Another  break  was  the  signing  of  a  con- 
tract with  Spinning  Eecords  and  the  cut- 
ting of  their  first  platter,  "Blessed  Are 
They,"  a  semi- spiritual  that  sold  over 
20,000  in  the  Chicago  area  alone.  Still  an- 
other came  in  the  course  of  appearances 
on  Chicago  stations,  when  Marty  Faye, 
brother  of  singer  Frances  Faye,  invited 
them  on  his  WAAF  show,  Marty's  Morgue. 
He  gave  their  record  a  rousing  send-off 
and,  since  he's  knovm  to  be  absolutely 
honest  and  frank,  it  had  the  effect  of  speed- 
ing up  sales. 

There  comes  a  time  when  all  things  seem 
to  conspire  for  the  success  of  an  act.  The 
smallest  details,  the  vaguest  associations, 
all  seem  to  tie  in  and  add  their  extra  little 
push.  Now  this  happened  with  "The 
Petites."  Along  with  manager  Fisher,  they 
had  acquired  an  agent,  Doris  Hurtig.  She 
happened  to  be  a  friend  of  David  O'Mal- 
ley,  and  he  turned  out  to  be  George 
Gobel's  manager.  In  the  early  part  of  June, 
O'Malley  and  the  famed  comedian  were 
in  Chicago  and  Miss  Hurtig  convinced 
them  she  had  an  act  "just  perfect  for 
television — and,  more  specifically,  George's 
new  show."  Somewhat  skeptical  but  never- 
theless willing  to  accommodate  an  old 
friend,  O'Malley  and  Gobel  agreed  to  give 
the  Kids  a  listen.  The  Kids,  awed  at  meet- 
ing Gobel  in  person  and  intent  on  getting 
his  autograph,  scarcely  heard  him  utter 
the  fateful  words,  "I  thought  you  were 
great  .  .  .  wonderful  .  .  .  one  of  the  live- 
liest groups  I've  heard  in  years." 

Two  weeks  later,  Fisher  received  a  call 
asking  him  to  fly  to  Hollywood  for  a  busi- 
ness talk  with  O'Malley  and  Gobel,  who 
are  partners  in  Gomalco  Productions.  And, 
as  Patty  chirps  it,  "Here  we  are!" 

Going  on  the  Gohel  Show  brought  three 
changes:  Another  move  by  the  Pettit  fam- 


ily,  this  time  to  Hollywood;  the  dropping 
of  "The  Petites,"  as  "sounding  too  much 
like  a  foreign  group,"  in  favor  of  "The  Kids 
Next  Door";  and,  finally,  their  incorpor- 
ation Tinder  terms  which  allows  each  to 
get  an  individual  check.  "With  money 
comes  responsibility,"  Marie  warned  them 
sternly.  "There  will  be  no  rash  spending 
.  .  .  and  no  strutting  around  with  swelled 
heads." 

While  Marie's  concern  is  natural  from 
the  parental  point  of  view,  Fisher  feels 
there  is  no  cause  for  worry.  "These  kids 
have  their  feet  on  solid  ground.  They're 
not  likely  to  fly  off,  half-cocked.  They 
are  also  not  likely  to  get  conceited,  not 
with  parents  like  Claude  and  Marie.  They 
are  well  aware  of  being  in  the  big-time 
now  and  that  they  have  a  lot  to  learn. 
They  still  need  plenty  of  building   .   .   ." 

"Building?"  teases  Claudia.  "He  built 
us  up  so  good,  we  had  to  go  on  a  diet. 
Every  pound  shows  on  television."  Alice 
and  Patty  sigh  and  nod  their  heads  in 
sad  agreement,  but  Mary  and  Bob  only 
grin.  They  have  no  weight  problem. 

In  line  with  their  usual  procedure, 
Claude  and  Marie  and  the  two  younger 
children  motored  across  the  country  a 
month  before  the  singing  segment  of  the 
family  wound  up  their  bookings  in  the 
Midwest.  A  four-bedroom,  two-bath 
home  was  rented,  and  Claude  immediately 
set  about  landing  a  job  as  manager  of 
a  supermarket.  "The  Kids  have  a  fine  man- 
ager who  takes  care  of  their  business 
affairs,  and  we  don't  interfere,"  he  ex- 
plains. "And,  if  I'm  working  and  earning 
a  living  for  the  non-singing  part  of  the 
family,  the  Kids  can  concentrate  on  their 
careers  with  one  less  worry  on  their 
minds." 

"Mr.  Gobel  and  all  the  others  here  in 
Hollywood,"  says  Alice,  "have  been  un- 
believably kind  to  us — encouraging  us  and 
giving  advice  based  on  long  experience. 
No  matter  how  busy  he  is,  everyone  takes 
time  out  to  discuss  any  problem  that  might 
arise  for  us."  To  which  Bob  adds,  "Jim 
Backus  was  the  guest  at  our  first  show 
and  he  spent  hours  with  us  telling  funny 
jokes,  just  to  get  us  relaxed." 

Although  the  Kids  have  already  won  a 
legion  of  admirers — because  in  the  words 
of  one  reviewer,  "their  voices  dovetail 
beautifully,  an  ear-thrilling,  spine-tingling 
blend" — each  has  kept  those  traits  that 
make  for  individuality.  Bob,  the  eldest, 
and  the  only  boy  in  the  group,  has  green 
eyes,  loves  hunting  and  fishing,  and  shows 
artistic  promise.  Pointing  to  some  sketches 
he  did  of  his  sisters,  he  says,  "It  doesn't 
look  much  like  them  but  it's  how  I  see 
them."  A  graduate  of  Roosevelt  High  in 
Des  Moines,  he  plans  to  go  to  college  as 
soon  as  the  family  is  more  settled  into 
California  life.  If  the  group  ever  disbands, 
he'd  choose  sportscasting  as  his  vocation. 

The  "homebody"  of  the  group,  blue- 
eyed  Alice,  called  "Al,"  is  both  spokesman 
and  peacemaker.  She  helps  her  mother 
Tvm  the  house;  looks  after  little  five-year- 
old  Claude;  helps  get  Donny,  9,  off  to 
school;  hopes  to  marry  "one  of  these  days" 
and  raise  a  large  family.  She  and  Patty 
wear  the  same  style  of  clothes  and,  with 
the  sisterly  resemblance,  are  often  mis- 
taken for  twins.  Her  manner  and  style  are 
casual,  even  when  "dressing  up."  In  1955 
and  1956,  she  and  Bob  worked  in  a  bakery 
to  help  the  family  budget.  Bob  rolled 
doughnuts  and  Al  sold  them.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  Spencer  High. 

Third  in  line,  Patty,  called  "Pat,"  has 
brown  eyes,  is  a  definite  extrovert  and 
loves  bright  colors.  A  trampoline  expert 
who  used  to  perform  during  halves  at 
basketball  games,  she  was  a  member  of 
the  Girls'  Athletic  Association  at  Spencer 
High.  Like  Al,  she  has  no  desire  for  col- 


Don't  say  ...  I  used  to  be  BLONDE 

Ro    nno    tnrlax/l     ^'^"^^s  rate  the  dates ...  so  don't  let  time- 
DC    UIIC    lUUdy ;     darkened  hair  keep  you  out  of  the  fun!  With 

Marchand's  Golden  Hair  Wash  you  can  bring  back 
sunny  blondeness  or  lighten  your  hair  a  mere 
shade.  You  can  add  a  dashing  blonde  streak  or 
give  dark  hair  golden  highlights-safeiy,  easily 
at  home.  Perfect  for  lightening  arm  and  leg  hair, 
too.  All-in-one-package,  famous  for  50  years. 


Everything    for    the    Wedding    &    Receptionl 

Invitations    •   Gifts   for  the   bridal    party 

Table    decorations     •     Trousseau    items 

Unusual,  exciting  personalized  items. 

ELAINE  CREATIONS 

Box  824     Oept.    E-194 
Chicago  42,  III. 


Hair 


OFF 

Chin,  Arms,  Legs 


Face 
Lips 


Now  Happy!  I  had  ugly  superfluous  hair  .  .  . 
was  unloved  .  .  .  discouraged.  Tried  many  things 
.  .  .  even  razors.  Nothing  was  satisfactory.  Then 
I  developed  a  simple,  painless,  inexpensive  meth- 
od. It  has  helped  thousands  win  beauty,  love,  hap- 
piness. My  FREE  boolc,  "What  I  Did  About 
Superfluous  Hair"  explains  method.  Mailed  in 
plain  envelope.  Also  trial  offer.  Write  IVIme. 
Annette  Lanzette,  P.O.  Box  4040,  IVIerchandise 
Mart,  Dept.  501,  Chicago  54,  HI. 


for  a  Half  Dollar 


^tifill  pay  CASH  hi\ 

tOU)  COINS. Bins  and^m\%\ 

.JPOSTYOURSELFrTlpaysV 

,  \»I  paid  $400.00  to  Mrs.  Dowtyt 
i^l  of  Texas,  for  one  Half  Dollar;  V 
^^^  J.D.Martin  of  VirginiaS200.00, 
^^^idT  a  single  Copper  Cent.  Mr.  ' 
Manningof  New  York,  $2,500.00  for  / 
'oneSilverDollar.  Mrs.G  F. Adams, Ohio,  V 
received$740.00forafewoldcoin3.  Iwill  pay  big  prices  ^ 
for  all  Isiods  of  old  coins,  medals,  bills  and  stamps. 
I  WILL  PAY  $1,000.00  FOR  A  DliVIE! 

1394  S.  Mint:   $5,000.00  for    1913  Liberty  Head  Nickel  (not( 
Buffalo)  and  hundreds  of  other  amazing  prices  for  coins.  Send 
6c  for  Large  Illustrated  Coin  Folder  and  further  particulars. 
It  may  mean  much  profit  to  yon     Write  today  to  Ji 

B.  MAX  MEHL,  Box  750-J,    Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 

(Oldest  Rare  Coin  EstablislimeDt  in  U.S.) 


At  drugstores 
everywhere 
75c  and  $1, 
plus  tax 


\ 


Don't  \d  time 
darken  your  hair 

MARCHAND'S 

GOLDEN 
HAIR  WASH 


End  dry  hair  problems. 
Ask  your  druggist  to  order 
Marchand's 
^    Hair  Conditioner 


LEARNING  TO  DRIVE? 

Now  available!  Ten  complete  illus- 
trated automobile  driving  lessons  prepared 
by  an  authority  with  years  of  teaching  experience  in  the 
Driver-and- Safety -Education   Field. 

These  lessons  include:  The  clutch  and  the  gearshift  lever, 

town  and  city  driving,   starting  on  a  hill,   parking,  winter 

driving,   night  driving,  reverse,  and  open  highway  driving. 

Published    by    Automobile    Driving    Aids,    Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  #6,  Turtle  Creek,  Pennsylvania 

Price:  $1.00  including  postage.  No  C.O.D.s 


Keiatives  ana   wfossmc 
Need  more?    60  for  $2 


Send  25 (  for  extra 
Super-speed  service 


Money  Back  Guaranteed! 

Just  send  your 
favorite  snapshot  or 
portrait  (returned 
untiarmedl  and 
money  to  .... . 


WALLET  PHOTO 

Box  M  Hillside,  N. 


MAKE  $50-$60  A  WEEK 


Practical  nurses  are  needed  in  even 
community. . .  doctors  rely  on  them. . . 
patients  appreciate  their  cheerful,  ex- 
pert   care.     You    can    learn    practical 
nursing  at  home  in  spare  time.    Pre- 
pare for   full-time  or  part-time  jobs. 
Course    supervised    by   doctor.     Thou- 
For  men  and  women.  18  to  60.  beginner; 
High  school   not  required.     Earn  while 
you  learn    Certificate  and  Nurse's  Pin  awarded.  Easy  pay- 
ments.   Trial  plan.    Mail  coupon  for  FREE  sample  lesson! 
LOUISE  PETERSEN,  Registrar,  Career  Institute 
Dept.    N-22,   30   East  Adams   St.,   Chicago   3,    III. 
Please  send  free  first  lesson  and 
full  information  by  return  mail ! 
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and  experienced 
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-Age_ 
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INITIAL  and  FRIENDSHIP  RING 

STYLE  YOUR  OWN  RING— order  this  new,  swirling  beauty 
with  your  own  initials  ...  OR  with  your  initials  on  one 
tier  and  his  on  the  other  ...  OR  with  your  first  nome  and 
his  first  name. 

It's  the  newest  thing  in  the  newest  jewelry  style!  Either 
gold  or  silver  plate.  They're  engraved  in  beautiful  script  .  .  . 
designed  to  make  fingers  and  hands  look  gracefully  beautiful. 
Get  them  for  all  your  friends  with  their  initials.  A  great 
gift  idea. 

Only  $1    per  ring  (plus  25^  handling).   Sorry,  no  C.O.D.'s 


WORLD  WIDE,  Dept.  ID,  OSSINING,  New  York 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


i 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Applications  may 
heal  many  old  leg  sores  due  to  venous 
"I  congestion  of  varicose  veins,  leg  swell- 
ing or  injuries.  Send  today  for  a  FREE 
BOOK  and  No-Cost-For-Trial-plan. 

R.  G.    VISCOSE  COMPANY 
140  N.  Dearborn  street,   Chicago  2,  Illinois 


I  Monuments— Markers— Direct  to  you 

Satisfaction  or  money  back  —  Lowest 
Prices— Freight  Paid.  Free  Catalog. 
ROCKOALEMONUMENTCO.,Dept.  905,   JOLIET,  ILL. 

RUPTURE-EASER 

(APiper  nrace  Truss)  (g) 


Right  or  left 
Side 


$495 


Double...  5.95 

No 

Fitting 
Required 


A  strong,  form- fitting  wasliable  support 
for  reducible  inguinal  hernia.  Back  lacing  adjustable. 
Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg  strap.  Soft,  flat  groin 
pad.  No  steel  or  leather  bands.  Uneicelled  for  comfort. 
Also  used  as  after  operation  support.  For  men,  women, 
children.  Mail  orders  give  measure  around  the  lowest 
part  of  the  abdomen  and  state  right,  left  side  or 
double.    We  Prepay    Postage    except    C.O.D.'s. 

PIPER   BRACE    CO. 
811  Wyandotte  Dept.  TRIVl-29       Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


^"'"rS  PSORIASIS 

(SCALY    SKIN    TROUBLEI 


MAKE  THE  ONE 

SPOTf 

TEST. 


^DCRmOIL 


TRY  IT  YOURSELF  no 

matter  how  long  you  have 

suffered.  Write  for  FREE 

book  on  Psoriasl.s  and 

DERMOIL.  Send  lOc 

tor  trial  bottle  to  make 

our  "One  Spot  Test" 


^GENEROUS 
SIZE 


Don't  be  embarrassed 
with  Psoriasis,  the  ugly, 
scaly  skin  disease.  TRY 
DERMOIL.  Amazing  re> 
suits  reported  by  many 
grateful  users  for  24 
years.  With  DERMOIL  it 
13  possible  that  ugly  scaly  patches 
on  body  or  scalp  may  be  gradually  removed  and  the  an- 
noying Itching  relieved,  while  the  skin  becomes  pliable 
and  soft  as  the  redness  Is  reduced.  Many  doctors  use  the 
non-staining  Derraoll  formula.  Mu.st  give  definite  benefit 
or  money  back.  Sold  by  leading  Drug  stores. 
Write  today  LAKE  LABORATORIES,  Dept.  5204 
Box  392  5,  St  rathmoor  Station,  Detroit  2  7,  Mich. 


lege,  wants  to  marry  and  "have  one  child." 
Fixing  on  that  number  gives  her  parents 
a  laugh  and  they  smile  knowingly,  saying, 
"She'll  get  over  that,  along  with  her  yearn- 
ing for  a  mink  coat."  Though  she  misses 
a  former  boyfriend  back  in  Des  Moines, 
she  allows  to  a  "small-sized  crush"  on 
David  Nelson.  Patty's  attempts  at  cooking 
are  the  joke  of  the  family.  Her  Easter  eggs, 
last  year;  were  a  fiasco:  Claudia  bit  into 
one  and  literally  "got  egg  all  over  my 
face" — they  were  only  half  done.  Fighting 
the  battle  of  the  waistline,  Pat  goes  in  for 
swimming   and    strenuous   exercising. 

Brown-eyed  Mary  objects  to  her  nick- 
name of  "Mare,"  but  sighs  and  says,  "I 
guess  I'll  have  to  live  with  it."  A  "natural," 
she  began  singing  at  three  and  would  give 
performances  standing  on  a  soda-pop  case. 
Her  life  moves  from  one  song  to  another 
and  she  is  warbling  in  the  shower,  while 
doing  her  homework,  and  at  play.  Quieter 
in  manner  than  her  sisters,  Mare's  inter- 
est in  music  extends  to  the  classical.  "Just 
as  long  as  it's  good,  it's  for  me,"  she  allows. 


She's  a  senior  at  Robert  Fulton  Junior 
High  in  Van  Nuys. 

Claudia's  brown  eyes  glow  happily  when 
she  is  taken  for  older  than  her  eleven 
years.  Someone  at  the  studio  recently  mis- 
took her  for  Mary  and  she  was  so  pleased, 
"I  could  have  kissed  him."  She's  called 
"Claud,"  but  the  conversation  gets  all 
balled-up  when  her  name  and  that  of 
baby  brother  Claude  Junior  are  used  at 
the  same  time.  The  impetuous  one  of  the 
family,  Claudia  is  also  the  most  inquisitive. 
"If  Mare  gets  a  crush  on  a  boy,"  says 
Alice,  "Claud  can  be  relied  on  to  fetch 
home  all  the  scoop  on  the  poor  victim." 
In  any  description  of  their  house,  Claudia 
is  sure  to  let  fall  an  airy,  "And  an  eighty- 
foot  pool  is  on  the  agenda."  Her  parents 
have  stood  her  off  with  a  promise  to  build 
one  when  they  buy  a  home.  She  attends 
Cohasset  School  in  Van  Nuys. 

Five  young  individualists,  but  they  all 
have  one  trait  in  common:  No  matter 
where  fame  may  take  the  Pettits,  at  heart 
they'll  remain  "The  Kids  Next  Door." 


Everybody's  Princess 


(Continued  from  page  63) 
stepson,  Terry  was  another  potential  little 
admirer  like  the  adoring  Mary  Ann — who 
has  made  it  clear  she  thinks  there's  no  one 
on  earth  quite  like  Charlie!  His  older  sister. 
Patience,  turned  to  Jeanne  with  the  wom- 
anly sweetness  of  mid-teens  and  said,  "She 
looks  exactly  like  you.  And  she  has  your 
hands."  More  complimentary  words  were 
never  spoken.  To  Patience,  the  firm,  gen- 
tle, capable  hands  of  her  youthful  step- 
mother are  a  symbol  of  the  great  love  and 
stability  which  Jeanne  has  lavished  on 
everyone  close  to  her. 

Jeanne  herself  says,  "What  a  charming 
pair  of  girls  Mary  Ann  and  Terry  make. 
Mary  Ann  is  so  blonde,  with  her  father's 
turned-up  nose  and  her  grandmother's 
jaunty  way  of  holding  her  head.  And 
Terry  is  a  brunette  with  blue  eyes. 

"When  you  have  one  child,  you  think, 
That's  where  my  whole  heart  is.  Then 
you  get  another  one,  and  it  is  a  happy  sur- 
prise to  find  that  the  heart  expands.  You 
love  the  first  one  just  as  much  or  more 
than  before,  and  yet  there's  room  for  all 
the  love  in  the  world  for  the  second  one. 
You  don't  have  to  strain  to  be  fair  to  the 
older  child.    You  do  it  naturally." 

Months  before  Terry  was  born,  Jeanne 
told  all  three  children  at  once — Charlie 
and  Patience,  the  two  Morrison  children 
by  an  earlier  marriage,  and  Mary  Ann, 
then  only  two-and-a-half  years  old — about 
the  prince  or  princess  who  would  be  born 
late  in  July. 

Charlie  and  Patience  were  delighted. 
Mary  Ann  said,  "But,  Mommy,  I  still 
baby."  Gradually,  however,  she  became 
reconciled  to  the  idea.  With  a  generosity 
much  like  Jeanne's,  Mary  Ann  would  put 
aside  a  cherished  doll  or  a  little  sweater 
and  say,  "That  will  be  nice  for  the  baby 
when  the  baby  comes." 

Then  July  came,  and  Jeanne  prepared  to 
go  to  the  hospital  for  the  eight-day  stay 
her  doctor  recommends.  Jeanne  sat  with 
Mary  Ann,  twirling  her  beautiful  blonde 
hair  into  two  lovely  ponytails  that  fell 
below  her  shoulders.  She  explained  that 
she  would  be  away  for  eight  days,  and 
counted  the  number  on  her  fingers,  so 
Mary  Ann  would  understand.  Jeanne 
went  shopping,  too,  at  a  nearby  toy  shop, 
and  bought  eight  inexpensive  gifts,  chosen 
with  a  loving  heart. 

Several  of  the  gifts,  such  as  the  little 
plastic  nursery  with  cribs  in  it,  represented 
the  purpose  of  Jeanne's  stay  at  the  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital.    But  she  also  bought 


sand  toys  and  other  presents  having  noth- 
ing to  do  with  hospitals  and  babies.  All 
the  gifts  were  lovingly  wrapped,  and  each 
one  was  numbered.  Attached  to  each  was 
a  card,  with  a  heart,  drawn  on  it  by 
Jeanne — her  "signature"  for  Mary  Ann. 

Jeanne  showed  her  the  wrappings  and 
told  her  that,  each  evening  at  dinner, 
while  Mama  was  in  the  hospital  awaiting 
the  baby,  Mildred  Davis,  the  maid,  would 
give  her  one  of  the  gifts. 

"But,  Mother,"  asked  Mary  Ann,  "won't 
I  be  able  to  talk  to  you?" 

"Yes,"  promised  Jeanne.  "I'll  call  you 
every  day.    Shall  I  call  at  dinner  time?" 

"No,  mother.    Please  call  me  at  lunch." 

And  so  Jeanne  did,  every  day  except 
the  one  on  which  Theresa  Cagney  Morri- 
son was  born.  Then  Jack  Morrison  did 
the  calling. 

Grandma  Morrison,  a  beaming,  happy 
woman  in  her  early  seventies,  has  gone 
through  joy  almost  equal  to  Jeanne's  and 
her  son's  with  the  birth  of  their  second 
daughter.  It  had  been  Jeanne's  idea  to 
name  the  first  one  after  her — "Mary  Ann" 
for  "Anna  Marie."  Now,  just  before  the 
new  baby  arrived,  Mrs.  Morrison  said  to 
Jeanne,  "Please  use  Cagney  as  the  baby's 
middle  name.  If  it's  a  boy,  name  him 
Thomas  Cagney  Morrison." 

Jack  added,  "Jeanne,  if  the  baby's  a  girl, 
let's  name  her  Theresa  Cagney  Morrison." 

Terry  has  obviously  been  born  into  a 
family  full  of  love  and  laughter— though 
these  haven't  always  been  come  by  easily. 
Watching  blonde  Mary  Ann  whirl  around 
the  room  in  her  little  yellow  organdy 
dress,  Jeanne  says,  "What  memories  that 
dance  brings  back!  My  mother  had  a  life 
that  would  bowl  you  over.  My  father  died 
six  months  before  I  was  born.  With  four 
boys  to  raise  and  me  on  the  way,  she 
could  have  succumbed  to  self-pity. 

"But,  if  you  expected  anything  like  that, 
it  would  "be  because  you  didn't  know  my 
mother.  She  might  be  in  the  middle  of  all 
kinds  of  trouble.  Perhaps  she'd  be  in  an 
apron,  sweeping  the  floor,  but  when  the 
organ-grinder  came  into  the  back  yard, 
she  would  grab  her  broom,  and  dance  with 
it  to  the  music.  When  I  see  Mary  Ann 
dancing,  I  think  of  my  mother  and  her 
broom.  It's  a  funny  thing — Mary  Ann 
looks  just  like  Jack.  But,  when  she  puts 
the  eye  on  you  as  my  mother  used  to  do, 
she  has  the  same  X-ray  gaze.  She  has 
purplish-blue  eyes,  very  much  like  my 
mother's,  too. 


"I  shall  have  so  many  wonderful  stories 
about  my  mother  to  pass  on  to  the  chil- 
dren," Jeanne  recalls.  "For  instance,  the 
one  about  my  mother's  earrings.  We  were 
very  poor  when  we  were  youngsters. 
When  my  father  died,  Mother  was  left 
without  any  money.  The  only  valuable 
possession  she  had  was  a  pair  of  wonder- 
ful pendant  diamond  earrings.  My  mother 
was  a  very  pretty  woman,  and  they  were 
just  the  thing  for  her  to  wear  when  she 
got  dressed  up. 

"Those  earrings  were  a  life-saver.  At 
all  moments  of  crisis,  my  mother  would 
pawn  them,  then  my  brothers  would  work 
like  mad  to  get  them  out.  Through  the 
years,  in  and  out  of  the  pawnshop  those 
earrings  would  go.  When  my  brother 
Harry  wanted  to  go  to  medical  school. 
Mama  pawned  the  earrings  for  his  tuition. 
Later,  he  bought  them  back. 

"Mother  left  the  earrings  to  me.  She 
was  much  taller  than  I,  and  I  couldn't 
quite  wear  them.  They  were  so  heavy. 
But  I  had  them  made  into  a  ring  with  two 
diamonds.  When  my  little  girls  are  grown, 
I  shall  pass  on  to  them  Mother's  'earrings' 
— and  the  story  of  the  courage  behind 
them — giving  each  a  ring  with  one  of  the 
diamonds.  I  like  the  idea  of  family  heir- 
looms that  have  stories  behind  them." 

Sentiment  is  the  word  for  Jeanne,  but 
she  is  never  over-sentimental.  Her  feel- 
ings are  too  deep  and  too  real  for  that.  "At 
first,"  she  says,  "I  felt  almost  guilty  at  the 
idea  of  bringing  a  second  baby  home — for 
fear  that  having  a  second  baby  might 
cause  me  to  neglect  my  first  one.  But,  on 
second  thought,  I  was  reassured.  I  thought 
of  how  grateful  I  am  to  be  a  member  of 
a  large  family — of  how  much  emptier  my 
life  would  be  if  I  didn't  have  four  broth- 
ers. And  then  I  realized,  with  a  full 
heart,  how  wonderful  it  was  that  I  was 
bringing  home  a  baby  sister  for  Mary  Ann. 

"Right  now,  Mary  Ann  has  the  tradi- 
tional mixed,  childish  feelings  about  Terry. 
Sometimes  she  worships  her;  sometimes 
she  becomes  exasperated  with  her.  At 
first,  when  I  would  nurse  Terry,  Mary 
Ann  would  resent  it  a  little — till  I  told 
her  that  I'd  nursed  her,  too,  when  she  was 
a  baby.  Then  she'd  watch  me  and,  gig- 
gling, copy  me  as  she  played  with  her 
dolls  before  she  dropped  off  to  sleep. 

"She  has  a  girl  friend  of  about  her  own 
age,  Mary  Margaret.  Just  the  other  day, 
Mary  Margaret  came  over  to  have  lunch 
on  the  patio  with  Mary  Ann.  The  first 
thing  Mary  Ann  wanted  to  do  was  to  show 
her  girl  friend  the  baby.  Frankly,  Mary 
Margaret  was  much  more  interested  in 
the  toys  on  the  patio  than  in  the  new 
baby.  Disconcerted  by  Margaret's  lack 
of  interest,  Mary  Ann  ordered,  'Now, 
Margaret,  you  look  at  my  hahy!" 

Jciach  day  has  surprises  for  Jeanne.  When 
she  looks  at  Mary  Ann,  she  feels  as  if  she 
is  looking  at  the  face  of  her  beloved  hus- 
band. Jack  Morrison,  professor  of  theater 
arts  at  U.C.L.A.  And,  when  she  looks  at 
their  younger  daughter,  she  thinks  in  sur- 
prise. Can  this  he  my  face?  But  Terry 
really  does  look  like  Jeanne. 

"Our  house  is  in  a  state  of  flux  right 
now,"  laughs  Jeanne.  "When  Jack  and 
I  first  got  married,  it  seemed  such  a  big 
house.  Now  we  feel  as  if  we're  short  about 
two  bedrooms.  Temporarily,  we've  con- 
verted the  dining  room  into  a  place  for 
the  baby.  Later,  we'll  put  the  two  little 
girls  into  the  same  bedroom,  and  perhaps 
build  a  room  over  the  garage  for  Charlie." 

The  relationship  between  Patience  and 
Charlie  and  the  two  latest  arrivals  at  the 
Morrison  household  is  something  wonder- 
ful to  behold.  One  day,  Charlie  hurt  his 
finger.  Mary  Ann  looked  at  him  with  her 
big  "X-ray"  eyes,  and  asked,  "Does  your 
finger  hurt,  my  brother?" 


Charlie  swallowed  a  lump  in  his  throat, 
and  Jeanne  swallowed  one  in  hers.  "As 
the  little  sister  of  four  big  brothers,  I 
understand  how  she  feels,"  says  Jeanne. 
"Big  brothers  can  be  very  wonderful.  All 
the  love  and  concern  in  the  world  were 
in  Mary  Ann's  voice — and  Charlie  couldn't 
help  responding  to  that. 

"Patience  and  Charlie  have  enriched  my 
life  immeasurably,"  she  continues.  "Of 
course,  I  could  never  take  the  place  of 
their  mother,  and  I  would  never  want  to, 
but  I  love  the  idea  that,  when  they  visit 
with  us,  I  can  add  a  little  to  their  happi- 
ness." 

Almost  from  the  start.  Patience  and 
Charlie  have  approved  of  Jeanne.  Jeanne 
and  Jack  Morrison  met  for  the  first  time 
at  an  ANTA  Theater  meeting  at  the  home 
of  Kenneth  Macgowan.  Jeanne  had  been 
studying  child  development,  and  observ- 
ing children  at  U.C.L.A.  elementary  school. 
Unwittingly,  she  had  been  observing  her 
future  stepchildren,  who  were  in  the  class. 

Jeanne  went  to  the  ANTA  meeting  with 
her  friend  Carol  Stone.  Jack  had  been 
invited  to  dinner;  Jeanne  hadn't.  They 
saw  each  other  through  a  crack  in  the 
door,  and  liked  what  they  saw.  "From 
the  start,"  Jeanne  recalls,  "we  talked  like 
old  friends.  I  said  to  myself,  'What  a  won- 
derful man.  I  wonder  if  he's  married? 
If  he  is,  I  hope  his  wife  will  like  me,  too.'  " 

Later,  she  found  out  he  was  divorced. 
A  couple  of  months  later,  he  invited  her 
to  lunch  in  the  faculty  dining  room  at 
U.C.L.A.  Jeanne  said  forthrightly,  "I'd 
like  to  meet  your  children  sometime." 

After  she  met  the  children,  they  saw  a 
lot  of  each  other.  About  six  months  after 
meeting  Jeanne,  Patience — or  "Peischie," 
as  Jeanne  calls  her — pinned  Jeanne  with 
her  father's  fraternity  pin.  Charlie,  who 
at  the  time  was  only  five,  was  not  as 
verbal  or  demonstrative  as  Peischie.  But 
there  was  no  doubt  of  his  meaning,  the  day 
he  came  to  Jeanne,  bearing  a  magazine  in 
his  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  cover — a 
picture  of  a  bride  and  groom.  "There 
never  was  a  formal  proposal,"  Jeanne  says. 
"Jack  and  I  knew  that  we'd  get  married 
when  there  wasn't  any  doubt,  any  question 
in  either  of  our  minds." 

1  hey  decided  that,  before  they  married, 
they'd  take  Charlie  and  Peischie  and 
brother  Bill's  children  to  the  Sierra  Club's 
ski  hut,  Keller  Peak,  in  California.  Jeanne 
was  to  prepare  the  picnic  lunch.  She  was 
a  little  late  in  getting  the  lunch  ready 
and,  while  they  were  waiting,  the  children 
decorated  Jack's  car  all  over  with  flowers. 

"We  had  a  wonderftil  time,"  Jeanne 
recalls.  "It  was  one  of  the  most  delightful 
trips  I've  ever  taken.  Everyone  smiled  at 
us.  The  car,  with  all  those  flower  decora- 
tions, looked  like  something  from  Hawaii." 

Later,  Jearme's  brother  BiU  said,  "Of 
course,  people  smiled.  They  must  have 
thought  it  was  a  wedding  car!" 

"A  wedding  car,"  giggled  Jeanne,  "with 
five  children!"  In  addition  to  CharUe  and 
Peischie  and  Bill's  two  children,  a  friend 
of  Peischie's  had  come  along,  too. 

Jeanne  and  Jack  were  married  on  June 
6,  1953,  about  four  months  after  the  trip 
in  the  decked-out  Studebaker.  The  years 
since  have  been  colorful,  and  filled  with 
warmth,  devotion,  and  love.  And,  now 
that  the  second  princess  has  arrived  in 
the  Morrison  household,  Jeanne  is  inte- 
grating the  baby's  life  into  that  of  the 
family,  as  though  it  had  always  been. 

"How  wonderful,"  Jeanne  smiles,  "that 
the  one  thing  that  children  need  most — 
love — is  the  thing  we  have  so  much  of  to 
give.  It  doesn't  really  matter  whether  we 
have  one  bedroom,  or  two,  or  three  or 
four.  So  long  as  you  can  give  your  chil- 
dren love,  you  are  giving  them  everything 
that  they  need  and  want  most." 
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(^Continued  from  page  35) 
world  over.  .  .  .  Why,  then,  should  Marlene 
Dietrich,  of  all  people,  be  asked  for  advice 
and  help  with  problems  that  have  never, 
you  might  suppose,  been  hers?  And  what 
enables  Marlene  Dietrich,  of  all  people,  to 
give  advice  and  be  of  help  with  such  prob- 
lems? 

Recently,  one  of  her  close  friends  sup- 
plied the  clue:  "Marlene  looks  less  basic 
and  has  more  of  the  basic  qualities  than 
any  woman  I  know." 

If  this  means  love  of  fanlily  and  a 
know-how  about  cooking  and  housekeep- 
ing and  the  care  and  feeding  of  the  young, 
then  Marlene  has  the  basic  qualities  in- 
deed. She  is  a  dedicated  mother,  a  de- 
voted grandmother,  a  meticulous  house- 
keeper, a  superb  cook,  a  hostess  to  dream 
of.  She  is  not  only  capable  of  doing  the 
so-called  "womanly"  tasks,  but  she  does 
them  supremely  well.  Furthermore,  she 
has  a  sense  of  values  (and  of  humor) 
which  prompts  her  to  shrug  off  the  glam- 
our label,  whenever  it  tends  to  obscure 
the  fundamental  values  in  her  life,  as  if 
it  were  a  loose  sequin. 

For  example,  in  the  early  1930's,  when 
she  was  first  brought  to  Hollywood  from 
Germany,  to  co-star  in  a  film  with  Gary 
Cooper,  it  was  taboo  for  a  glamorous  movie 
star  to  admit  being  a  mother.  Quite  a  few 
lush-and-lovelies  of  that  era  abided  by 
the  taboo,  but  not  Marlene.  Against  the 
rules  of  her  studio  bosses,  she  spoke  of 
her  child. 

She  hasn't  changed.  Today,  if  you  were 
to  ask  her  what,  in  her  opinion,  is  the 
most  important  and  precious  thing  in  life, 
she  would  say — as  though  surprised  that 
anyone  need  ask — "Why,  a  child  is.  I  can't 
imagine  my  life,  I  can't  remember  what  I 
did,  or  what  interested  me,  or  what  the 
days  were  like,  before  I  had  Maria." 

JVlarlene's  friends  can't  imagine  Marlene's 
life  without  Maria,  either.  On  the  walls 
and  incidental  tables  in  the  living  room 
of  her  Park  Avenue  apartment  in  New 
York,  there  are  pictures  of  her  friends — 
many  of  whom  are  world-famous  for  their 
achievement  in  various  fields.  One  is  af- 
fectionately autographed  by  her  good 
friend  and  favorite  author,  Ernest  Hem- 
ingway. Another  is  a  recent  photograph  of 
Chevalier,  inscribed  in  French:  "To  Mar- 
lene— always  your  fan,  Maurice."  Still  an- 
other is  of  Sir  Alexander  Fleming,  who 
discovered  penicillin — and  gave  Marlene 
the  mold  from  which  it  was  first  extracted. 
The  latter,  Marlene  explains,  removing 
from  the  wall  a  small  frame  under  the 
glass  of  which  is  a  pale  green  mound,  is 
"one  of  my  three  most  prized  possessions." 

And  of  paramount  importance  in  the  life 
of  one  of  the  world's  most  fabulous  women 
is  the  well-being  of  Maria  and  her  young 
family.  Whenever  Maria  is  obliged  to  be 
away  from  home,  it  is  Marlene  who  baby- 
sits for  an  evening — or  a  couple  of  weeks — 
with  the  little  boys  who,  she  smiles,  have 
added  life  to  her  years,  rather  than  years 
to  her  life. 

Shortly  before  she  did  her  first  broad- 
cast on  Monitor,  last  October,  Marlene 
spent  the  better  part  of  a  week  supervising 
the  painters  and  paperhangers  who  were 
redecorating  Maria's  town  house  (which 
is  within  walking  distance  of  Marlene's 
apartment) ,  in  order  to  have  the  job  done 
before  Maria  and  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren returned  from  a  vacation.  And  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  says  Maria,  her 
mother  has  stopped  by  on  an  afternoon 
"looking  too  fabulous  to  touch  and,  a  few 
minutes  later,  was  down  on  her  hands  and 
knees  scrubbing  my  kitchen  floor.  Why? 
Probably    because    it    needed    scrubbing! 


Mommy's  motto  is:  I  do  whatever  is  nec- 
essary. Or  it  should  be.  Because  she 
does." 

"Duties  and  responsibilities,"  Marlene 
says,  "are  what  make  life  most  worth  the 
living.  Duties,  first  of  all,  to  your  family. 
Duties,  also,  to  friends — to  anyone,  friend 
or  stranger,  who  is  in  need  of  help.  You 
don't  have  to  figure  out  what  your  duties 
are.  Supply -and -demand  does  that  for 
you.  For  instance,  when  a  lonesome  per- 
son is  sick,  my  duties  may  include  cook- 
ing, or  straightening  out  the  bed — or  just 
a  bunch  of  flowers  and  a  call.  Or,  if  some- 
one needs  someone  to  talk  to,  I  sit  and 
talk.  Duties  are  what  make  life  most 
worth  the  living — because,  lacking  them, 
you  are  not  necessary  to  anyone.  And  this," 
Marlene  says,  with  a  perceptible  shiver, 
"would  be  like  living  in  empty  space.  Or 
not  being  alive  at  all  .  .  ." 

Marlene  is  of  a  very  relaxed  and  restful- 
to-be-with  temperament.  She  speaks  in 
a  low,  slightly  husky  murmur,  almost  as 
if  she  is  thinking  aloud.  Her  movements 
are  leisurely  and  unhurried,  deliberately 
so.  Her  pet  hate  is  rush.  "In  fact,  my 
only  hate,  the  only  thing  that  makes  me 
nervous,"  she  says,  "is  rushing  to  be  here 
at  10:34,  there  at  12:22,  somewhere  else 
at  6:10 — you  can't  do  good  work  this  way, 
and  someone  has  to  suffer."  So,  quite 
simply,  Dietrich  avoids  having  "a  crowded 
schedule" — if  that  is  possible.  She  will 
think  nothing  of  cancelling  a  business  ap- 
pointment, if  some  private  "business" 
needs  more  urgent  attention. 

Perhaps  because  of  her  easygoing,  non- 
critical  temperament,  she  is  also  tolerant 
of  human  frailties.  "So  tolerant  that,  when 
it  comes  to  dishing  the  dirt,"  one  of  her 
friends  complains,  "Marlene  is  not  much 
help.  She  invariably  takes  the  attitude  of 
live-and-let-live  or  there-but-for-the- 
grace-of-God-go-I." 

But  Marlene  is  capable  of  becoming 
very  annoyed  with  women  who  say,  "I'm 
just  a  housewife,"  in  a  self-deprecatory 
tone  of  voice.  "As  if,"  says  Marlene,  "the 
forty-eight-hour-a-day  job  of  running  a 
house  and  bringing  up  children  is  not  in- 
teresting enough  to  take  pride  in!" 

"I  think,"  Marlene  says,  "there  are  only 
two  valid  or  compulsive  reasons  for  a 
married  woman  to  be  also  a  career  woman. 
One  is  financial  necessity.  The  other  is 
the  possession  of  a  great  talent.  I  think 
if  you  have  a  great  talent,  you  have  a 
drive  inside  of  you  that  will  not  let  you 
rest,  anyway.  I  think  Maria  has  a  great 
talent.  Because  I  think  so,  I  advised  her 
to  have  her  career.  But,  if  she  had  a  little 
talent,  I  would  have  advised  her  other- 
wise. As  time  goes  on,  fewer  and  fewer 
women  know  the  happiness  just  making 
a  home  can  bring.    It  is  a  pity.  .  .  ." 

In  her  particular  case,  Marlene  says, 
having  a  career  had  to  do  with  political 
happenings  in  her  own  country — or  what 
was  her  own  country  before,  in  1939,  she 
became  a  naturalized  American  citizen. 
Marlene  was  born  in  Berlin.  Her  father, 
Edouard  von  Losch,  was  an  officer  in  the 
patrician  regiment  of  the  Guards.  She 
was  christened  Mary  Magdalene  von 
Losch,  but  changed  her  name  when  she 
began  her  film  career.  Actually,  she  had 
been  called  "Marlene"  (the  first  and  last 
syllables  of  Mary  Magdalene)  practically 
from  cradle  days.  "Dietrich"  was  her 
mother's  maiden  name. 

rler  father  was   killed  in  action  on   the 

Russian  front,  when  Marlene  and  her 
sister  were  children.  When  revolution 
broke  out  in  Berlin,  Marlene  and  her  sis- 
ter and  mother  knew  privation,  sometimes 
hunger,   and  the  constant  threat  of  dan- 


ger.  Eventually,  Marlene  was  taken  to 
Weimar  to  attend  boarding  school.  In 
1921,  when  order  was  restored,  the  mother 
and  daughters  again  took  up  residence  in 
Berlin  and,  with  the  hope  of  making  a 
dream  come  true,  Marlene  decided  to 
study  the  violin.  She  was  making  marked 
progress  at  the  Hochschule  fuer  Musik 
when  she  broke  her  wrist. 

Disappointed,  but  with  too  much  stam- 
ina to  be  defeated,  Marlene  turned  to  the 
theater,  enrolling  in  the  Max  Reinhardt 
school  of  acting.  In  connection  with  her 
Reinhardt  school  training,  she  played 
small  roles  in  the  Berlin  film  studios.  It 
was  during  this  time  that  she  met  and 
married  Rudolph  Sieber,  an  assistant  film 
director.  After  her  marriage,  she  "gradu- 
ated" to  the  stage  in  the  Reinhardt 
theaters.  Josef  Von  Sternberg  happened 
to  see  her  in  one  of  the  small  parts  she 
was  given  to  play,  when  he  was  casting 
his  film,  "The  Blue  Angel,"  and  insisted 
on  her  playing  the  coveted  leading  role, 
though  the  company  wanted  a  "known" 
actress  for  the  part.  Before  the  film  was 
released,  he  brought  her  to  Hollywood 
and  Paramount  Pictures,  in  1931. 

Since  the  success  of  her  first  Hollywood 
film,  "Morocco,"  there  has  been  only  one 
protracted  break  in  Marlene's  career.  That 
was  in  1943,  when  she  "joined  the  Army" 
and  was  sent  overseas  to  entertain  the 
American  servicemen  and  the  Allied  fight- 
ing forces.  Until  after  V-E  Day,  Marlene 
made  extensive  tours,  appearing  before 
GIs  in  North  Africa  and  Europe.  She  en- 
tertained 500,000  American  soldiers,  and 
became  the  darling  of  the  combat  troops, 
for  she  invariably  insisted  on  travelling 
as  close  to  the  front  as  possible,  risking 
her  life  on  numerous  occasions. 

When  Marlene  returned  to  America  in 
1947,  she  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Free- 
dom, the  highest  decoration  the  War  De- 
partment can  give  a  civilian.  And — from 
a  grateful  France — the  French  Medal  of 
Freedom  and  Legion  of  Honor.  These 
tributes  to  the  bravery  with  which  she 
served  her  country  and  its  allies  are — in 
addition  to  that  first  mold  of  penicillin — 
her  "most  prized  possessions." 

Marlene — a  great  showwoman — doesn't 
depreciate  the  value  of  the  glamour  label 
to  a  career  such  as  hers.  But  she  does 
deplore  it  as  a  liability  to  personal  happi- 
ness and  fulfillment.  "Being  considered 
'beautiful'  or  'glamorous'  may  be  an  asset 
in  Hollywood,"  she  concedes.  "To  the 
personal  happiness  and  fulfillment  of  a 
woman,  it  is  not  only  a  liability  but  a 
threat — at  least — of  danger.  Without  it, 
you  have  your  family.  You  stay  in  the 
same  town  in  which  you  were  born.  That 
is  to  say,  you  stay  more  with  your  roots. 
This  is,  I  am  quite  sure,  an  easier  life. 
A  more  peaceful,  and  thus  a  happier  life. 

"How  to  be  loved,  for  example — beauty 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  think  that 
the  beautiful  girls  are  almost  always  less 
happy  in  love  than  their  plainer  sisters. 
And  I  think  this  is  because  they  have  had 
everything  the  easy  way,  the  unearned 
way,  without  ever  the  need  to  exert  them- 
selves, to  try  to  please,  to  learn,  to  grow, 
to  endure  a  hardship,  to  meet  a  challenge. 

"There  are  some  beautiful  women  who 
are  also  beautiful  people,"  Marlene  points 
out.  "But  I  claim  thej'  were  all  once  Ugly 
Ducklings.  Just  as,  in  Hans  Christian  An- 
dersen's famous  story,  the  apparent  'duck- 
ling' became  a  graceful  swan,  so  many 
girls  only  become  beautiful  when  they 
mature.  They  are  the  fortunate  ones. 
They  have  been  obliged  to  exert  them- 
selves, to  make  the  effort  to  be  pleasing, 
to  develop  their  talents.  They  are  the 
Marthas  of  this  world,  who  perform  the 
needed  tasks.   They  are  the  fortunate  ones 

-because    they   have    duties    to    perform. 


"I  know,"  says  Marlene,  "because  I  was 
one  of  them.  Oh,  I  was  terribly  ugly,  I 
was  really  ugly!  But,  as  I  grew  out  of 
adolescence,  I  improved.  I  did  not  become 
beautiful — what  I  see  when  I  look  in  a 
mirror  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  beauti- 
ful. Nevertheless,  no  matter  how — or  in 
what  degree — Ugly  Ducklings  become 
swanlike,  they  know  you  never  get  any- 
thing worth  having  the  easy  way." 

It  isn't  easy  to  picture  Dietrich,  at  any 
age,  as  an  Ugly  Duckling.  Her  eyes,  wide- 
set  under  smoothly  winged  brows,  are 
blue.  Her  hair  is  reddish  gold.  Her  skin 
is  alabaster-pale,  the  year  around — she 
never  tans  because,  as  she  explains,  she 
isn't  "the  outdoor  type."  Five-foot-five, 
she  is  not  as  tall  as  she  appears  to  be  on 
the  screen,  and  isn't  the  "femme  fatale" 
type,  either,  but  fragile  and  fine. 

In  her  New  York  apartment,  Marlene 
lives  alone,  save  for  a  daily  maid.  Asked 
whether  she  breakfasts  in  bed,  she  laughs, 
"I  make  some  coffee  in  the  morning — in 
plenty  of  time  for  my  maid  to  have  a  cup 
when  she  comes  in."  She  doesn't  diet.  "I 
couldn't  be  bothered.  I  don't  force  myself 
to  eat,  that  is,  just  because  it's  lunch  or 
dinner  time.  If  I'm  hungry  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  I  eat  like  a  horse  at  three  in  the 
afternoon." 

Marlene's  apartment,  although  beauti- 
fully and  imaginatively  done,  is  of  medi- 
um size.  There  is  an  entrance  hall  or 
foyer  which  also  serves  as  a  dining  room, 
a  large  living  room,  a  very  large  bedroom 
opening  onto  a  terrace  from  which  there 
is  a  breathtaking  view  of  the  city,  a 
kitchen  (and  Marlene  does  the  cooking, 
when  she  has  guests).  The  walls  of  the 
foyer  are  panelled  from  floor  to  ceiling 
with  antique  mirror-glass.  The  walls, 
draperies  and  upholstery  in  the  living 
room  and  bedroom  are  blending  shades 
of  beige,  her  favorite  color.  At  one  end 
of  the  living  room  is  a  grand  piano,  at  the 
other  end  a  fireplace  flanked  with  book- 
shelves. In  her  bedroom,  an  enormous 
"Hollywood"  bed  covered  with  a  mono- 
grammed  beige  satin  spread  is  the  only 
piece  of  furniture  one  of  the  world's  most 
glamorous  women  might  be  expected  to 
have. 

Her  apartment,  Marlene  says,  is  the  only 
home  she  has.  "I  don't  own  a  house.  I 
don't  have  a  car.  I  don't  have  a  mink 
coat.  I  don't  care  about  jewels.  Or  exotic 
perfumes.  This  is  not  a  personal  achieve- 
ment of  mine — I  just  don't  particularly 
crave  possessions.  I  have  an  extensive 
and,  if  you  like,"  Marlene  smiles,  "a  'fabu- 
lous' wardrobe.  I  have  to,  because  of  my 
profession.  But  I'd  be  happier  if  all  my 
wardrobe  were  gone — because  it  would 
be  less  bother.  I  go  to  a  beauty  parlor 
only  when  it  is  very,  very  necessary. 
Otherwise,  I  do  my  own  hair  and  nails." 

Looking  back,  Marlene  says  that,  if  she 
had  her  life  to  live  over  again,  she  would 
probably  live  it  as  she  has  done.  "I  al- 
ways did  what  I  felt  like  doing.  I  never 
did  what  I  thought  I  should  do.  If  you 
do  what  you  think  you  should  do,  if  you 
weigh  it  at  all,  it  means  you  are  not  sure. 
If  you  follow  your  feelings — not  just  your 
feelings  of  the  moment,  but  your  deep 
feelings — there  is  no  question  about  it. 

"As  for  happiness,  I  think  that  one  can 
be  completely  happy — at  moments.  If  you 
have  high  standards,  I  do  not  believe  you 
can  achieve  happiness,  or  should  expect 
to  achieve  it,  all  the  time." 

And  so,  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  out 
of  the  rich  and  various  experience  that 
has  been  her  life,  Marlene  answers  yoiu: 
questions  by  radio,  helping  listeners  to 
find  both  those  moments  of  happiness  and 
the  high  standards  without  which  life  has 
no  meaning. 
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The  Saturday  Night  Miracle 


(Continued  jrom  page  52) 
Ayres,  Perry's  genial  maestro.  And,  that 
wall  behind  Perry  .  .  .  well,  behind  that 
wall  stand  the  Ray  Charles  Singers,  ready 
to  be  viewed  as  soon  as  the  wall  melts 
away  via  television  magic.  With'  them, 
ready  for  action,  is  slender,  dapper  Ray 
Charles  himself  (most  often  out  of  camera 
range) . 

In  the  wings,  perhaps  nervously  biting 
a  nail  or  two,  stands  an  exotically  pretty 
Japanese  girl.  This  is  Michi,  the  Japanese- 
American  costume  designer  for  the  show. 
She  is  watching  closely,  hoping  every- 
thing looks  as  stylish,  clever  and  colorful 
as  they  looked  during  the  on-camera  re- 
hearsal. Behind  her  are  the  stagehands, 
alert  and  ready  for  the  swift  scenic 
changes.  And,  lurking  in  the  shadowy 
darkness  of  the  backstage  area  is  Paul 
Barnes,  the  brilliant  scenic  designer  who 
is  one  of  the  newer  members  of  the  Como 
team.  His  is  one  of  the  most  important 
jobs — since  this  is  a  major  color  show,  the 
kaleidoscope  of  the  sets  must  harmonize 
perfectly  with  the  costumes. 

Somewhere,  prowling  in  the  rear  of  the 
theater,  is  gray-haired,  eternally  cigar- 
smoking  Goodman  Ace,  dean  of  television 
writers  .  .  .  who  may  have  been  called 
in  to  write  new  lines  as  late  as  Saturday 
afternoon. 

And  like  a  general  at  his  command  post, 
overseeing  the  entire  operation,  is  Clark 
Jones,  the  dynamic  producer- director. 
Sitting  in  the  control  booth,  flanked  by 
engineers,  he  adjusts  his  earphones,  leans 
towards  the  microphone  through  which 
he  speaks  to  the  cameramen  and  to  the 
technical  director;  the  hands  of  the  clock 
move  toward  the  hour  and  Jones  tenses 
and  murmurs:   "Here  we  go  .  .  ." 

And  The  Perry  Como  Show  is  on  the 
air.  As  can  easily  be  seen,  even  by  the 
brief  sketch  above  of  the  people  involved, 
this  is  no  simple  operation.  It  is  an 
amazing  co-ordinated  effort  by  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  people  of  varying 
backgrounds,  temperaments  and  jobs.  They 
make  up  almost  a  small  town  of  their  own, 
all  devoted  to  one  thing:  A  great  show 
every  Saturday  night. 

As  it  does  for  most  people  everywhere, 
their  week's  work  begins  on  Monday — ex- 
cept that,  this  being  show  business,  start- 
ing time  is  one  P.M.  At  the  offices  of 
RonCom  Productions  (Perry's  own  com- 
pany), the  meeting  starts  off  with  a 
cheery  "Hiya,  gang,"  from  Perry.  The 
"gang"  at  the  first  script  meeting  consists 
of  Goodman  Ace,  Clark  Jones,  a  singer 
named  Perry  Como,  and  a  short,  cigar- 
chewing  man  named  Harry  Anger — whose 
name  is  misleading,  since  he's  a  very 
gentle  man.  Anger  is  also  a  very  impor- 
tant man  in  this  age  of  television  "guest 
stars."  His  job  is  to  find  and  sign  the  most 
interesting  and  talented  guest  stars  for 
the  show  .  .  .  and  his  choices  are  seldom 
disputed.  Also  at  the  meeting  is  Henry 
Howard,  the  assistant  producer,  who  has 
been   with   the   show   since   its    inception. 

This  rather  small  "gang"  goes  over  the 
script,  irons  out  its  particular  problems. 
They  also,  at  this  meeting,  work  out  the 
general  approach  to  the  show  for  the 
following  week,  thus  staying  ahead  of  the 
game  as  much  as  possible.  This  is  not 
always  perfectly  possible.  For  instance, 
the  week  that  Pope  Pius  XII  passed  away, 
Goodman  Ace,  the  chief  writer  was  re- 
laxing at  home.  He  was  reading  a  book, 
comfortable  in  the  knowledge  that  it  was 
Friday,  the  day  before  the  show  and  all 
was  set.  Then  the  phone  rang.  It  was 
Perry. 
A    few    simple    and    appropriate    words 


about  Pope  Pius  were  needed.  Coxild  Ace 
help  out  on  this?  Ace  went  right  to  the 
typewriter  and,  by  the  final  rehearsal, 
Perry  had  a  moving  speech  which  em- 
bodied his  true  feelings  about  the  passing 
of  the  spiritual  leader.  So,  like  this,  every 
week  has  its  own  special  script  problems. 

But  the  script  is  only  one  stone  in  the 
great  color  mosaic  of  the  show.  At  three 
P.M.,  on  Monday,  there  is  a  music  meet- 
ing in  which  Conductor  Mitchell  Ayres, 
Ray  Charles  and  several  arrangers  are 
joined  by  a  slim,  lissome  man  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  fanciful  cavorting  of  the 
dancers.  He  is  the  choreographer,  Louis 
Da  Pron.  Everything  to  do  with  music 
and  dance  is  chewed  over  at  this  confab. 
Each  person's  job  often  overlaps  another's 
.  .  .  Ray  Charles  has  to  know  the  general 
style  of  the  Mitch  Ayres'  arrangements,  in 
order  to  plan  that  of  his  vocal  arrange- 
ments which  will  be  sung  with  the  orches- 
tra .  .  .  Louis  Da  Pron  has  to  be  com- 
pletely conversant  with  the  musical  ideas 
in  order  to  plan  his  dance  patterns. 

The  amazing  thing  about  this  brand  of 
show-business  preparation  is  not  only 
how  much  planning  it  takes,  but  that 
such  planning  doesn't  always  prevent  the 
unexpected.  Once,  after  a  week  of  exten- 
sive dance  rehearsals  with  a  very  famous 
guest  star,  a  disaster  almost  happened.  The 
guest  star  went  into  the  beginning  of  her 
dance  routine,  and  suddenly  .  .  .  with 
millions  of  people  watching  her  every 
movement,  she  forgot  it  .  .  .  she  drew  a 
complete  blank. 

Thinking  fast,  Louis  Da  Pron,  hidden 
off- camera,  signalled  for  her  attention  and 
did  the  dance  right  there  so  that  she  could 
follow  him,  step  by  step,  movement  by 
movement.  The  star's  dance  was  con- 
sidered a  great  success  .  .  .  but  only  the 
crew  and  cast  knew  that  it  was  at  least 
as  much  Da  Pron's  triumph. 

"It  was  kind  of  an  exciting  challenge, 
that  emergency  was,"  Da  Pron  said  at  a 
recent  rehearsal.  "But  I  wouldn't  go 
through  it  again  for  a  doubled  Nielsen 
rating." 

The  inventive  musicians  and  choreog- 
rapher are  joined  at  four  P.M.  by  every 
creative  and  administrative  person  on  the 
staff.  Here  Clark  Jones,  a  man  with  a 
serious  manner  but  also  an  underlying  wit 
and  humor,  goes  over  the  major  problems 
facing  everyone  for  this  week's  show  Eind 
listens,  like  a  good  commanding  officer,  to 
questions  and  requests.  This  is  where  you 
can  see  his  creative  stamp  put  on  the  show. 

The  following  morning,  everyone  springs 
into  frantic  motion.  Mitchell  Ayres  is  busy 
on  his  arrangements  for  the  orchestral 
music,  as  is  Ray  Charles  on  the  vocal 
music.  Michi,  the  Japanese  beauty  who 
must  clothe  every  single  person  on  the 
show,  is  off  on  her  search.  "Because  of  the 
time  limitations,"  Michi  confesses,  "I  usu- 
ally end  up  adapting — rather  than  design- 
ing and  executing — costumes.  I  go  off 
hunting  for  the  right  material  and  dresses 
of  the  right  general  style.  My  hunting 
grounds  are  often  pretty  fancy,  like 
Hattie  Carnegie,  Dior,  Fontana  ...  or  as 
often  as  not,  I  just  plunge  into  Seventh 
Avenue  and  dig,  like  any  other  buyer. 

"Sometimes,  though,"  Michi  says  with  a 
laugh,  "the  search  is  more  exotic.  Like  the 
time  I  had  to  produce  a  jacket  for  Liberace. 
...  a  jacket  with  a  neon-lighted  sign  on 
the  back.  That  was  quite  a  task — but  I  got 
it,"  she  adds  proudly. 

The  guest  stars,  too,  have  quite  a  job 
.  .  .  and  their  first  one  consists  of  getting 
accustomed  to  a  rehearsal  studio  called 
Dance  Players  ...  a  typical  Broadway 
center  for  jazz  bands,  stage  plays  and 
television  show  rehearsals.  (Though  "typi- 
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cally  Broadway,"  it  woxild  naturally  be 
located  on  Sixth  Avenue.)  Here,  in  grimy, 
unglamorous  surroundings,  the  various 
groups  rehearse,  separately  and  together. 

In  one  room:  Twenty  singers  being  run 
through  their  paces  by  Ray  Charles.  In 
another  room:  Anywhere  from  eight  to 
twelve  dancers  leap  and  pirouette  while 
Louis  Da  Pron  beats  time  and  sometimes 
flies  into  the  air  himself,  to  demonstrate 
a  point.  In  still  another  room:  Four  guest 
stcirs  working  out  their  lines  and  song 
or  dance  cues. 

Then,  when  the  basic  patterns  have 
been  established,  there  is  an  interchange 
which  is  a  little  like  the  trading  of  base- 
ball players  from  team  to  team.  "I  need 
Shirley  Booth,"  Louis  Da  Pron  announces 
to  Clark  Jones.  "We  have  to  nin  over  that 
dance   she'll   do   in   the    'Carmen'   satire." 

"Sorry,  Louis,"  is  the  answer.  "She's  not 
through  working  with  the  chorus.  Then 
she's  got  a  fitting  with  Michi.  But,  right 
after  fliat,  she's  yours."  This  sort  of  thing 
is  inevitable  when  an  army  of  people  with 
apparently  different  jobs  are  working  to- 
gether. But  the  results  are  always  a  smooth 
performance  in  every  department  .  .  .  and 
together. 

JMeanwhile,  Paul  Barnes,  the  set  de- 
signer, having  completed  his  plans  for  the 
sets  and  props,  is  supervising  the  building 
of  new  ones  or  the  discovery  and  requisi- 
tioning of  old  ones.  For  this  aspect  alone,  a 
regiment  of  assistants  and  workmen  is 
needed. 

Finally,  when  Friday  rolls  around,  every- 
one gathers  at  the  Ziegfeld  Theater  (once 
a  landmark  of  the  legitimate  stage,  but 
now  one  of  the  most  important  television 
studios  in  New  York).  Here,  in  the  morn- 
ing, can  be  heard  the  sounds  of  a  great 
thirty-three-piece  orchestra.  They  are 
playing,  for  the  first  time,  the  music  which 
Mitchell  Ayres  and  Ray  Charles  have 
sweated  over  all  week.  They  begin  at  nine- 
thirty  A.M.  and  it  will  be  a  long  day  for 
most  of  the  people  in  the  show  .  .  .  some- 
times ending  as  late  as  eleven-thirty  P.M. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  the 
cameramen — headed  by  Jack  Bennett, 
who's  been  with  the  Como  sKow  for  four 
years — arrive.  For  a  full  hour,  these  cam- 
eramen do  something  which  is  as  mysteri- 
ous as  witchcraft,  to  the  average  viewer, 
and  yet  is  something  without  which  no  one 
would  ever  enjoy  the  blessing  of  color  TV. 
They  run  a  "test  pattern"  which  is  simply 
a  means  of  testing  each  of  the  three  color 
tubes  in  a  TV  color  camera,  to  be  sure  that 
they  will  make  a  good  picture,  with  clarity 
and  good  color. 

So  much  for  the  witchcraft.  There  are 
simpler  things  that  are  just  as  important, 
such  as  the  fact  that  color  cameras  are 
three  times  as  heavy  as  ordinary  black- 
and-white  cameras;  and  they  are  powered 
by  three  times  as  many  cables.  In  fact, 
there  is  one  man  on  each  camera  assigned 
to  the  task  of  picking  up  and  holding 
these  heavy  cables.  AU,  so  that  you  at 
home  will  not  hear  a  distracting  rumble 
whenever  the  camera  moves  in  close  for 
a  shot  of  Perry,  or  pulls  away  swiftly  for 
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a  long  view  of  the  Ray  Charles  Singers. 

At  the  same  time,  deep  in  the  down- 
stairs depths  of  the  Ziegfeld,  Michi  and 
her  assistants,  assorted  seamstresses  and 
so  forth,  are  having  fittings.  Girls'  cos- 
tumes are  especially  carefully  checked  for 
decently  covered  decoUetage,  since  the 
Como  show  is  the  most  "family"  of  the 
feunUy  shows.  Once,  when  a  very  famous 
foreign  beauty  was  a  guest  star,  Michi 
found  herself  so  dazzled  by  the  woman's 
beauty  that  she  just  let  her  costumes  go 
without  checking  too  carefully  .  .  .  and 
there  were  all  sorts  of  repercussions  the 
next  day.  Michi  has  vowed:   Never  again. 

Perry,  of  course,  as  the  star  of  the  show, 
gets  an  extra-special  costume  going-over. 
But,  even  so,  there  have  been  near-dis- 
asters. On  one  show,  he  wore  a  glossy 
silk  tie  with  a  thin  stripe.  For  some  reason 
best  known  to  the  gods  of  TV,  when  he 
was  on  camera,  the  tie's  pattern  kept 
jvunping  to  the  eye.  Michi  was  waiting 
just  off-camera  and,  the  minute  Perry 
stepped  out  of  range,  she  grabbed  him, 
changed  his  tie  and  got  him  back  on 
camera  exactly  in  time. 

Having  been  fitted  out  for  his  costume. 
Perry  then  rehearses  the  bantering  lines 
he  and  Frank  Gallop,  the  announcer,  will 
have  together.  Their  amusing  raillery 
about  "breaking,"  "bending"  and  otherwise 
distorting  the  station  (in  simple  English: 
"station  break")  has  become  a  comedy 
byword  on  the  show,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  easiest  parts  of  the  rehearsal. 

The  following  morning — show  day — all 
the  parts  of  this  gigantic  jig-sa\y  puzzle 
are  put  in  place.  The  thirty-five  to  forty 
people  who  may  appear  on  camera  in  any 
one  show  are  subjected  to  the  make-up 
and  hair-styling  that  would  go  into  the 
preparation  of  a  major  Broadway  musical. 

On-stage  and  before  the  cameras,  there 
is  a  complete,  technical  run-through.  Then, 
Clark  Jones  sums  up  how  the  show  looks 
and  what  still  remains  to  be  smoothed 
out.  By  the  time  the  dress  rehearsal  ar- 
rives, it's  running  like  a  well-oiled  ma- 
chine, and  people  who  will  witness  the 
telecast  are  already  drifting  into  the 
orchestra  of  the  theater. 

1  hen,  suddenly,  it  is  almost  zero  hour. 
Thirty  stagehands  have  set  up  the  scenery 
.  . .  thirty  engineers  (including  the  camera- 
men) are  at  work  on  technical  polishing 
.  .  .  thirty -three  musicians  are  tuning  up 
.  .  .  ten  production  assistants  are  doing 
last-minute  checking  ...  a  cast  of  thirty- 
five  is  in  costume  and  ready  .  .  .  twenty 
pages  have  escorted  members  of  the  audi- 
ence to  their  seats. 

Now,  the  amazing  scope  of  color  TV  can 
be  seen.  A  light  flashes  on,  and  they're  on 
the  air.  But  .  .  .  the  opening  credits  and 
commericals  are  not  coming  from  the 
stage  where  Perry  stands  in  readiness. 
They  are  beamed  from  a  mile  away: 
Studio  4J  in  Rockefeller  Center.  Then,  at 
the  Ziegfeld,  one  of  the  engineers  throws 
a  switch — and  Perry  Como  is  on  the  air. 

The  instant  Perry's  image  appears  on 
the  screen,  the  Master  Control  department 
in  NBC  actually  tunes  your  picture  for 
you,  adjusts  the  color  and  makes  sure  that 
the  picture  seen  is  the  best  possible. 

Then,  as  calmly  as  if  he  had  not  just 
participated  in  one  of  the  greatest  mass 
efforts  and  achievements  of  modern  times. 
Perry  steps  forward  and  begins  to  sing: 
"Dream  along  with  me  .  .  .  I'm  on  my  way 
to  a  star  .  .  ." 

In  the  words  of  a  white-haired  old  lady 
from  the  Middle  West,  who  attended  a 
Perry  Como  telecast  recently  and  looked 
around  the  stage  at  the  swarm  of  people 
bringing  the  show  to  life,  "Why,  it's  a 
miracle!" 

And  that,  everyone  seems  to  feel,  sxmis 
it  up  perfectly. 
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Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee 

"Because  of  SPEEDWRITING ' 
shorthand,  I  was  able  to  step 
into  a  wonderful  secretarial 
position  in  Oak  Ridge.  I  enjoy 
my  work  and  know  that  there 
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FOR  SPEED  WITH   ACCURACY  (r)' 

Over  500,000  men  and  women  have  learned  shorthand 
the  SPEEDWRITING  way  at  home  or  through  class- 
room instruction  in  schools  in  over  400  cities  in  U.S.. 
Canada,  Cuba  and  Hawaii.  Today  they  are  winning 
success  everywhere — in  business.  Industry  and  Civil 
Service.  SPEEDWRITING  shorthand  is  easy  to  master 
—yet  it  is  accurate  and  speedy  120  words  per  minute 
Age  is  no  obstacle  Typing  also  available. 
^  ■%  |H  ^  Write  TODAY  for  FREE  book  which  ^ves 
1  Wm  W_  W~  full  details— and  FREE  sample  lesson  that 
H  mg  V  ■■  will  show  you  how  easily  and  quickly  YOU 
I  I  mil  can  learn  SPEEDWRITING  shorthand.  Mail 
■     ■  *  ^  ■■    the  coupon  NOW. 
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WANTED    for 

musical    setting. 

Send    poems    today. 

Free  Examination. 

FIVESTARMU$ICMASTERS,265BEAC0NBIDG.,B0ST0N,MASS. 

Woman  Nearly 
Itches  To  Death 

"/  nearly  itched  to  death  for  7l^  years.  Then  I 
discovered  a  new  wonder  skin  creme.  Now  I'm 
happy,"  says  Mrs.  D.  Howard  of  Los  Angeles 
Here's  blessed  relief  from  tortures  of  vaginal  itch, 
rectal  itch,  chafing,  rash  and  eczema  with  a  new 
amazing  scientific  formula  called  LANACANE.  This 
fast-acting,  stainless  medicated  creme  kills  harmful 
bacteria  germs  while  it  soothes  raw,  irritated  and 
inflamed  skin  tissue.  Stops  scratching  and  so  speeds 
healing.  Don't  suffer !  Get  LANACANE  at  druggists ! 

50  "■"  2  ♦ 

M^^m  TOWELS  ^iHlea. 


NEW  Unwoven  Coffon  and  Ra/on 


UnreUmched  Photo:  Our  SO  Towels  for  $1.00  Offer 
Astonishinsr  but  EVERY  WORD  GUARANTEED  TRUEt 
World's  greatest  towel  offer,  bar  none — 50,  yes  50,  marvel- 
ous, large,  brand  new  (not  seconds)  in  beautiful  colors  and 
white... only  51.00  (plus  25c  for  postage  &  hdlg.)  or  $1.2S 
in  all!  We  sell  at  staggering  low  price  because  we  buy 
huge  quantities  direct  from  MILLS  —  more  than  23,650,000 
Towels  since  1953!  If  you're  not  thrilled  and  delighted, 
return  Towels  —  keep  10  Free  for  your  trouble — and  we'll 
cheerfully  refund  purchase  price.  Order  NOW  before  offer 
is  cancelled.  No  C.O.D's. 
50  TOWEL  CO.,  Dept.  A-326,  Box  881,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Want  to  Banish  Wrinkles? 

'Bye-Line  Skin  serum  can  help  you  do  it— also  crepy 
throat!  Yes,  it's  really  true.  'Bye-Line  must  make 
you  look  2  to  10  years  younger  in  10  days,  or 
YOUR  MONEY  BACK.  Not  a  peel,  mask  or  temporary 
cover-up,  but  a  genuine  youth  restorer.  This  is 
no  false  promise.  'Bye-Line  is  absolutely  safe,  even 
for  super-sensitive  skin.  Simple,  speedy,  pleasant, 
and  non-greasy  oil  treatment.  Not  sold  in  stores. 
No  C.O.D.'s.  Send  exactly  $1.15  for  trial  size,  air 
mail  in  plain  wrapper  to:  Age-Less  Cosmetics,  Inc., 
Dept.  Z,  1  Worth  St.,  San  Francisco  14,  California. 


HELP 


us  take  orders  for  magazine  sub- 
scriptions and  earn  lots  of  money  doing  it.  Write 
today  for  FREE  money-mal(ing  information.  Subscrip- 
tion Sales  Detp.,  TV  Radio  IVIirror,  205  E.  42nd  St., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


)  No  classes  to  attend.  Easy  spare-time  train- 
ling  covers  big  choice  of  subjects.  Friendly  \ 
[  instructors;  standard  texts.   Full  credit  for\ 
previous  schooling.     Diploma  awarded.! 
Write  now  for  FREE  catalog 
WAYNE    SCHOOL  catalog  HH-63 
f  2527  Sheffield  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  Illinois^ 


The  Real  Glamour  Men  of  TV 


YOUR 

BOOK 

CAN  BE 

PUBLISHED 


JVes,  now  you  con  destroy  unwanted  hair 
IpERMANENTLY.right  in  theprivac^ 
I  of  your  homel  Mahler  is 
|NOTa  depilotoryl. 


Our  high  royalty — low  subsidy 
complete  program  can  help  you 
join  Comet's  list  of  widely 
recognized  and  successful 
authors.  Send  for  FREE  copy  of 
How  To  Publish  Your  Book. 

COMET  PRESS  BOOKS 

Dept.WG2,200VarickSt.,N.Y.14 
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can  use  the  Mahler  safely- 
and  efficiently.  Send  10c  today  for!" 
important  new  booklet  "New  Radiant  Beauty"  • 
MAHLER'S,  INC  Dept.  609B,  PROVIDENCE  IS,  R.lI 


LEARN. 

AT 
HOME! 


Enjoy  glamorous  high-pay  career  or  profit- 
able hobby.  Learn  Commercial  Illustrating,  Cartooning, 
Fashion  Art,  L-ettering,  TV,  etc.  We  train  you  at  home. 
In  spare  time.  I/Ow  cost.  22-pc.  art  outfit  free  of  extra 
cost.  Write  for  FREE  Book  describing-  easy  method.  No 
obligation.  No  salesman  will  call.  Washington  School  of 
Art,    Studio    592,    Port    Washington,     N.    Y.     (Estab.     1914) 

$4,000.00  FOR  5c 

OLD  MONEY 

WANTED 

$4,000.00  for  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickel.  Uncirculated 
Dollars  1804—1839,  1893-S,  1895P,  1903-O  pay  $100.00— 
$5,000.00.  Certain  Dates— Lincoln  Cents  before  1932— 
$125.00;  Flying  Eagle  Cents— $500.00.  Indian  Cents— 
$175.00:  Dimes  before  1943— $2,000.00;  Quarters  before 
1924 — $1,500.00;  Half  Dollars  before  1929— $3,000.00;  2(t 
Pieces — $125.00;  2i  Pieces — $150.00;  Halfdimes — $1.- 
500.00.  Hundreds  of  others  'Worth  $10.00 — $1,000.00. 
Canadian  Coins — 1921 — 5i  Silver — $100.00.  1875  Quar- 
ters—$100.00.  1921— 50((— $750.00.  Wanted— 20«;  Pieces, 
Gold  Coins,  Paper  Money,  etc.  Our  Large  Illustrated 
Guarantee  Buying-Selling  Catalogue,  Giving  Complete 
Allcoln  Information — send  $1.00.  Purchase  Catalogue 
before  sending  coins.  Worthycoin  Corporation  (K- 
265-C),  Boston  8,  Massachusetts. 


(Continued  from  page  61) 
off  a  news  source  by  being  outspoken  and 
sometimes  unflattering  about  a  particular 
subject  in  the  news.  The  wily  propagandist 
will  always  talk  with  you,  even  if  he  feels 
you're  not  sympathetic.  He  always  has  the 
confidence  he  can  sway  you,  and  besides 
he  prefers  to  have  a  showcase  rather  than 
not  have  one  .  .  I  think  he  also  respects 
anybody  who  is  independently  courageous." 

Chefs  favorite  type  of  newsman  is  the 
late  Elmer  Davis.  Of  the  current  crop,  he 
admires  young  David  Brinkley,  about 
thirty-seven  and  some  ten  years  his  junior, 
with  whom  he  is  seen  on  the  daily  Hunt- 
ley-Brinkley  Report.  "I  believe  I  missed 
out  in  not  having  been  trained  on  a  news- 
paper first,"  Chet  reflects.  He  still  hankers 
to  do  a  .stint  from  a  city  room  and  would, 
if  he  got  the  chance.  As  one  of  the 
exception-to-the-rule  TV  journalists  who 
never  had  newspaper  background,  he's  in 
good  company — Edward  R.  Murrow,  and 
Douglas  Edwards  were  not  grounded  in 
the  Fourth  Estate,  either. 

He  is  always  ready  to  travel.  In  recent 
months,  Chet  has  been  to  Europe  four 
times — three  times  to  Paris,  once  to  Leb- 
anon— with  plenty  of  domestic  coast-to- 
coast  traveling  interspersed.  Chefs  pass- 
port, cluttered  with  visa  stamps,  is  in 
order  at  all  times  and  he  gets  his  booster 
shots  every  two  years.  His  passport  photo 
is  the  usual  unflattering,  stark,  prisoner- 
type,  but  he  isn't  vain  about  it. 

Chet  didn't  know  it,  when  we  asked  him, 
"How  fast  can  you  pack?" — but  he  won 
the  getaway  sweepstakes  from  Walter 
Cronkite  and  John  Secondari.  He  stated 
positively  he  could  make  it  for  anywhere 
in  a  flat  minute  and  thirty  seconds.  In  the 
bottom  leftside  drawer  of  his  office  desk 
there  are  two  shirts,  razor  and  razor  blades. 
He  stuffs  them  in  his  briefcase.  He  wears 
the  suit  he  has  on,  and  that's  it.  He's  off. 
He's  got  the  same  arrangement  at  home. 

The  moon?  "Sure,  I'd  love  to  go,"  Hunt- 
ley says,  albeit  dispassionately.  "I  wouldn't 
want  the  story  if  it  meant  giving  my  life — 
not  for  any  story.  I'm  not  that  kind  of  an 
eager  beaver,"  he  emphasizes  without  a 
blink  of  his  ice-blue  eyes. 

John  Secondari  has  one  credit  in  his  past 
that  is  bound  to  overshadow  any  of  his 
journalistic  accomplishments.  He's  the 
broodily  romantic  fellow  who  wrote  the 
novel,  "Coins  in  the  Fountain,"  from  which 
the  motion  picture,  "Three  Coins  in  the 
Fountain,"  was  adapted.  He  is  no  one-book 
man,  either.  The  eligible,  thirty-nine-year- 
old  Chief  of  ABC's  Washington  News  Bur- 
eau has  written  three  novels  and  is  cur- 
rently at  work  on  his  fourth,  tentatively 
titled  "In  the  Days  of  Our  Youth." 

Literary  inspirations  do  not  encroach  on 
the  eleven  hours  daily  which  Secondari 
gives  to  preparing  for  his  weekly  half-hour 
Sunday  show.  Open  Hearing.  More  and 
more  televiewers  are  tuning  in  to  hear  the 
meticulously  -  constructed  language,  the 
educated  diction,  the  thoughtful  reports  of 
soul-faced  sentimentalist  John  Secondari. 
Born  in  Rome  but  schooled  in  the  United 
States  since  the  age  of  five,  he  retains 
the  European  respect  for  self-cultivation — 
instilled,  no  doubt,  by  his  father.  Dr. 
Epaminonda  Secondari,  a  cardiologist,  and 
his  mother  Dr.  Linda  Secondari,  formerly 
a  professor  at  the  University  of  Rome. 

Secondari  made  his  first  appearance  be- 
fore the  TV  cameras  only  two  years  ago, 
in  a  brief  five-minute  analysis  of  the 
Hungarian  uprising.  In  spite  of  the  fact  he 
had  been  trained  to  use  a  mike  some 
eighteen  years  before,  television  terrified 
him  into  vocal  paralysis.  "There  were  ten 
seconds    of    silence,"    he    recalls,    "then    a 
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squeaky  voice — not  at  all  .nine,  they  tell 
me — which  opened  up  and  at  last  carried 
on." 

These  days,  Secondari  shows  no  appar- 
ent nervousness  on  the  screen.  He  is  more 
"humiliated"  by  the  make-up  job  which 
must  precede  his  telecast  than  by  any- 
thing else  he  can  think  of.  "The  director 
forces  me  into  it — says  I  must  cover  the 
shadow  of  my  beard.  I  yell  every  time, 
The  pancake  make-up  ruins  my  shirts  and 
suits,"  he  complains,  looking  dapper  in  a 
snappy  brown  tweedy  suit. 

Secondari  does  without  a  writers'  staff 
and  prepares  his  own  scripts.  He  thinks 
his  background  as  a  novelist  gives  him  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  inject  "the  truth 
and  believability  of  good  fiction  into  non- 
fiction,  making  for  a  more  dramatic  pre- 
sentation of  the  news."  He  has  the  face  of 
preoccupation  and  slight  sadness  because, 
he  explains,  he  is  a  "chronic  thinker."  He 
feels  that  reporting  is  the  hardest  kind  of 
hard  work.  "It  takes  constant  talking  to 
people,  reading,  thinking,  extracting  what 
comes  out  of  where — above  all,  how  to 
make  information  useful." 

"There  is  no  snch  thing  as  the  romantic 
school  of  journalism  left,  no  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis  days,"  he  says.  "Today,  it  is  a 
romance  of  the  intellect,  an  adventure  of 
the  mind,  rather  than  a  physical  spectacle." 
He  has  an  instinctive  distrust  of  the  re- 
porter who  is  working  for  "thrills" — which, 
he  states  emphatically,  is  not  the  first 
function  of  the  job.  As  an  example  of  how 
un-thrilling  a  story  may  be,  yet  most 
important  and  tremendously  satisfying,  he 
cites  his  beat  on  the  Orval  Faubus-Little 
Rock  situation. 

"Within  four  hours  after  learning  of  the 
Little  Rock  crisis,  I  was  in  Arkansas  and 
had  organized  a  panel  of  four  newsmen  to 
be  with  me,"  he  says.  "There  was  nothing 
gay  or  thrilling  about  this  story,  but  it 
had  to  be  told  on  the  spot  and  as  lucidly 
as  possible." 

Secondari  stayed  in  Little  Rock  another 
five  days  to  parlay  his  scoop  over  the  other 
networks.  His  Faubus  story  made  the  front 
pages  of  almost  every  major  newspaper 
in  America.  This  indeed  helped  the  pres- 
tige of  ABC,  which  has  been  making  a  huge 
effort  to  match  the  news-coverage  excel- 
lence of  its  rival  networks.  In  the  past 
two  years,  the  network's  traveling  news 
tribe  has  chalked  up  enough  mileage  to 
have  circled  the  globe  eight  times. 

While  Secondari  pooh-poohs  the  thrill 
aspects  of  his  work,  he  nevertheless  comes 
by  them  now  and  then.  He  was  the  re- 
porter who  investigated  the  still  unsolved 
murder  of  fellow  American  correspondent 
George  Polk.  "I  was  in  Rome  at  the  time. 
I  received  a  phone  call  at  six  A.M.  in- 
forming me  of  George's  tragic  end.  By 
ten  that  same  morning,  I  had  obtained  a 
Greek  visa,  packed,  and  boarded  a  plane, 
heading  for  the  remotest  place  I've  ever 
been — Cavalle,  Greece.  After  the  plane,  I 
took  a  motor  boat,  horse — and,  finally,  my 
own  legs — to  the  point  of  inquiry.  The 
intrigue,  the  whirlwind  pace,  the  strange 
territory,  had  all  the  earmarks  of  a  Holly- 
wood scenario." 

Although  Secondari  is  "pro"  enough  to 
go  along  with  a  rush  departure  whenever 
need  be — and  can  be  packed  in  six  min- 
utes— he  prefers  ship  travel.  "The  gradual 
change  helps  me  to  formulate  what  I  am 
doing,  and,  of  course,  I  love  the  luxury  of 
long  days  on  the  ocean.  I  think  fast  travel 
is  a  waste,  anyway,"  he  says.  "It  takes  me 
about  a  week  after  a  plane  ride  to  assimi- 
late what  I'm  doing." 

Unlike  other  gadabout  correspondents 
who  often  need  interpreters,  he  speaks 
fluently  in  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Ger- 
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man  and,  of  course,  English.  He  enjoys  the 
stimulation  of  "switching  tongues  and 
adapting  to  the  local  language  color" — 
which  may  be  one  reason  he  hasn't  the 
slightest  desire  to  get  to  the  pale,  silent 
moon. 

A  widower  for  five  years,  he  has  a  good- 
looking  eight-year-old  son,  John  Gerry — 
"one  of  the  tall  Secondaris,"  says  Senior, 
making  reference  to  his  own  middle  height 
of  just  iinder  five-feet-eight.  Young  John 
shares  his  dad's  six-room  apartment  in 
Du  Pont  Circle,  Washington,  D.C. 

Does  Secondari  have  an  advantage  over 
most  of  his  colleagues  in  not  having  wife 
trouble  when  he  has  to  make  a  quick  get- 
away? "I  suppose  so,  but  it  is  a  hard  price 
to  pay  for  loneliness,"  he  says  frankly,  his 
warm  brown  eyes  full  of  remembrance. 

Somehow  word  gets  out  that  a  man  is 
unmarried  and  available.  Secondari's  fan 
mail  bulges  with  long  six-page  letters  from 
women  who  write  about  everything  but  his 
program.  Nevertheless,  he  stresses,  "there 
are  no  plans  for  marriage."  He  maintains 
an  apartment  in  Rome  which  he  has  not 
lived  in  since  the  motor-accident  death 
of  his  beautiful  young  wife.  "I  have  willed 
the  house  to  my  son,  but  I  cannot  live  in 
it  now." 

Walter  Cronkite  has  an  eight-year-old 
daughter  Mary  Kathleen — "born  on  the 
day  of  the  Inchon  landings" — who  knows 
how  to  retaliate  when  she  gets  miffed  with 
her  daddy:  She  threatens  to  grow  up  and 
become  a  commentator  on  another  net- 
work. This  is  a  very  perceptive  glimpse 
of  the  vastly  congenial  Walter,  who's 
passed  on  some  of  his  teasing  good  humor 
and  practical  competitiveness  to  at  least 
one  of  his  three  offspring. 

Cronkite  is  a  TV  journalist  who's  almost 
never  'been  without  a  sponsor,  since  three 
days  after  his  first  TV  appearance  in  July, 
1950.  "I  think  the  ideal  sponsor  for  a  news 
program  should  be  something  dignified," 
he  says  lightheartedly — ^though  he  him- 
self has  not  always  been  "dignified." 
Cronkite  has  gone  from  beeps  to  news- 
beats,  having  played  raucous  clarinet  for 
the  Cliff  Dreschner  Cowboy  Band  in 
Houston,  Texas. 

Skinny  in  those  days,  only  135  pounds 
for  a  six-foot  frame,  Cronkite  today,  at  a 
prime  forty-two,  shows  what's  happened  to 
him  since  1939,  when  he  married  "Betsy," 
the  former  Mary  Elizabeth  Maxwell  of 
Missouri,  his  own  home  state.  He  now 
weighs  185  and  wonders  where  it  will  all 
end  if  Betsy  doesn't  stop  feeding  him  so 
enthusiastically.  Pert-featured  and  honey- 
redhaired,  Betsy  stops  herself  at  a  neatly 
figured   size-ten,   110   pounds. 

Frequently  a  "news  widow"  while  her 
husband  is  off  in  foreign  lands  in  pursuit 
of  the  big  story,  Betsy  claims  she  is  a 
captivated  fan  of  Walter's  and  has  learned 
how  to  live  with  work  separations.  "The 
story  isn't  going  to  last  forever.  I'm  not 
a  possessive  woman,"  she  says,  wrinkling 
up  her  small  nose  coolly. 

Only  once  did  Betsy's  calm  desert  her. 
That  was  at  the  end  of  1945,  when  she 
hadn't  seen  her  combat  correspondent  hus- 
band in  four  years.  "I  got  tired  of  waiting. 
I  hopped  a  ship  to  England  and  caught  up 
with  him — yes,  I  had  to  introduce  myself. 
Then  I  chased  him  to  Brussels,  where  I 
stayed  five  months.  I  haven't  chased  him 
anywhere  since.  I  don't  like  to  be  in  his 
way  when  he's  working  .  .  .  but  I  would 
like  to  go  to  the  moon  with  him." 

Walter  is  prepared  to  face  two  kinds  of 
shocks,  physical  and  mental,  on  moon  life 
and  therefore  discourages  Betsy  about 
sharing  this  particular  story — which  he's 
certain  wUl  come  soon.  "Besides,  who'd 
look  after  our  brood?"  he  wants  to  know. 
The  Cronkites  have  baby  Walter  III,  not 
yet    two,    Mary    Kathleen,    8,    and    Nancy 


Elizabeth,  10.  Firstborn  Nancy  arrived  nine 
years  after  Betsy  and  Walter  were  married. 
"It's  hard  to  get  a  start  when  you're  an 
absentee  husband,"  Walter  quips,  "but  we 
made  it." 

There  is  an  unswerving  understanding 
in  the  Cronkite  household  that,  whenever 
the  banner  headline  speaks,  Walter  is  off, 
dragging  his  hastily-packed  wash  'n'  drip- 
dry  underwear  and  socks  and  portable 
washline.  "He  sends  everything  to  the 
laundry,  anyway,"  Betsy  snickers  good- 
naturedly.  It  takes  him  twenty  minutes 
to  pack,  for  he  picks  out  his  most  "sin- 
cere" ties — blue  and  brown — plus  two 
button-down  white  shirts  and  a  couple  of 
extra  ties.  This  is  in  great  restraint,  since 
at  home  he  is  a  clothes  hound  with  a  mad 
passion  for  saving  every  old  tie  he's  ever 
owned,  especially  the  spotted  ones. 

"I  like  character  marks,"  Cronkite  de- 
clares. "When  I  go  before  the  cameras, 
every  makeup  man  wants  to  camouflage 
the  circles  under  my  eyes  which  cost  me  a 
fortune  at  recreation  to  acquire.  Why 
remove  it?  Lines  are  part  of  one's  bear- 
ing and  demeanor.  I  believe  it  is  a 
mistake  to  wipe  them  out.  Who  wants  to  be 
pretty?"  he  asks,  looking — well,  almost 
"pretty,"  as  he  flashes  blue  eyes  and  wags 
a  shock  of  sandy  hair  not  yet  thinned 
with  "character." 

As  an  offshoot  of  his  TV  fame  and 
prospective  affluence,  Cronkite  once  hired 
a  press  agent,  thinking  this  might  give 
more  exposure  to  the  exclusive  stories 
cabled  to  him  from  the  network's  stable 
of  deserving  foreign  correspondents.  "What 
a  mistake!"  he  recalls  with  a  shudder. 
"This  press  agent  began  planting  colimui 
gossip  that  I  hired  only  well-built  secre- 
taries, that  I  was  seen  at  this  and  that 
place  with — well,  every  doll  but  my  wife." 
The  press  agent  was  fired  in  three  weeks, 
during  which  time  Betsy  was  under- 
standably having  trouble  being  the  usual 
"good  scout." 

Cronkite's  advice  to  budding  TV  journal- 
ists, since  he  is  asked  so  often,  is  this: 
Get  a  good  foundation  on  a  medium-sized 
newspaper,  then  try  the  finishing-school 
rivalry  of  a  news  service  job  (Cronkite 
was  a  United  Press  man  for  eleven  years) . 
Study  history,  government,  economics, 
science  (I'm  terrible  in  all  these  subjects!" 
he  confesses).  Cronkite  feels  the  success- 
ful TV  reporter  must  also  learn  to  be  rather 
practical  ("how  to  get  and  keep  sponsors 
is  a  must").  He  believes  television  could 
use  "more  diligent  seekers  of  news  who 
show  consistent  and  reliable  talent  .  .  . 
you  can't  afford  to  dispatch  someone  to  the 
other  end  of  the  earth  and  not  hear  from 
him  for  six  months." 

Cronkite  spent  six  weeks  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Libya  and  other 
faroff  points  for  this  year's  Air  Power 
series  (summer  replacement  for  The 
Twentieth  Century)  and,  at  this  writing, 
has  had  a  home  stay  for  longer  than  usual. 
Betsy  and  the  children  wonder  because 
he's  been  such  a  constant  sight  around 
their  ten- room  Gracie  Square  home  in 
Manhattan  and,  on  weekends,  in  their 
Carmel,  New  York  coimtry  residence. 
"He'll  disappear  soon,"  Betsy  predicts, 
"and  won't  write  a  line — never  does — but 
if  I  just  don't  get  any  insurance,  I'll  be 
very  happy." 

To  us,  it  seems  that  our  hopalong  jour- 
nalists have  a  remarkable  lot  of  things  in 
common,  while  emerging  nonetheless  with 
their  own  distinct  personalities,  profes- 
sional methods  and  beliefs.  They  are  seri- 
ous yet  adventurous,  curious  yet  not  fool- 
hardy, homebodies  yet  restless  travelers, 
romantic,  yet  practical,  vigorously  male 
yet  unself conscious.  They  all  have  a  sense 
of  drama — but  the  news  comes  first.  And 
all  are  blessed  with  resonant,  attractive 
voices  summoned  up  from  confident  hearts. 
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BUNIONS 

DOCTOR'S  FAST  RELIEF 

You    never    tried    anything 
so  wonderful  for  bunions  as 
Dr.  Scholl's  Bunion  Reducer 
of  soft   rubber.   Relief  is  immediate.   Helps  hide 
bulge  and  preserve  shape  of  shoe.  75^  each.  If  not 
obtainable  locally,  send  price  with  shoe  size  and 
width  and  state  if  it  is  for  Right  or  Left  foot. 
DR.  SCHOLL'S,  Dept.  BR,  Chicago  10,  Illinois. 
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WAKE  UP 
RARIN'  TO  GO 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Now !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and  mis- 
erable tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discomforts 
come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and  strain— 
you  want  relief— want  it  fast !  Another  disturbance 
may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  following  wrong 
food  and  drink  — often  setting  up  a  restless  un- 
comfortable feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan's  Pills.  They  work  fast 
in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-relieving  ac- 
tion to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache,  head- 
aches, muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their  sooth- 
ing effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output  of  the  15  T 
miles  of  kidney  tubes.  y 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  a  good  night's  sleep  and  the  same  happy  R 

relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today ! 
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IVEW  DESIGNS  FOR  LIVIIVG 


7102 — Crocheted  cape  to  top  your  fash- 
ions. It's  fast  and  easy  to  do.  Directions  for 
Sizes  Small,  Medium,  Large  included.  Use 
3-ply  fingering  yarn  or  mercerized   string. 

254 

7008 — Gay  little  sundress  with  puppy-face 
pockets,  bright  flower  embroidery.  Pattern 
for  Child  Sizes  2,  4,  6  included.  Embroidery 
transfer,  applique  pattern.  25^ 

7115 — Adorable  nursery  pictures.  Child's 
prayer,  beautifully  illustrated,  is  embroi- 
dered in  bright  colors.  Transfer  of  two  pic- 
tures 10  X  14  inches;  color  charts,  directions 
for  framing.  25^ 

641 — Doilies  lend  sparkle  to  dinner  tables, 
trays,  vases,  lamps.  These  in  star  design 
are  easy  to  crochet.  Directions  for  T^/^-inch 
square  doily,  10-inch  round,  814  x  12-inch 
oval,  25^ 
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7144 — Kiddies  love  these  cute  motifs  on 
bibs,  pillow  tops,  curtains,  crib  covers. 
Transfer  of  12  motifs  about  5^/^  x  6  inches. 
Use  on  gifts.  25«f 

593 — Roses  framed  in  a  heart  form  this 
lovely  design.  Set  is  ideal  for  chair  or 
buffet.  Crochet  directions  for  121/2  x  16-inch 
chairback;  61/^  x  12-inch  armrest  in  No.  50 
cotton.  25^ 

7109 — Simple  cross-stitch  that  looks  like 
gingham  applique.  Brighten  kitchen  acces- 
sories with  them — towels,  curtains,  cloths. 
Transfer   of   six   5^^    x   6-inch   motifs.   254 


Send  twenty-five  cents  (in  coin)  for  each  pattern  to:  TV  Radio  Mirror,  Needlecraft  Service,  P.  O.  Box  137,  Old  Chelsea  Station, 
New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Add  five  cents  for  each  pattern  for  first-class  mailing.  Send  additional  25^  for  1959  Needlecraft  Catalogue. 
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BANISH 

DANDRUFF    TREATMENT    SHAMPOO* 
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NOW... BOTH  DANDRUFF  CONTROL  AND  BEAUTIFUL  HAIR 


This  new  clear  golden  liquid  shampoo  has  a  unique  two-way  action:  it 
gives  your  hair  a  lovely,  soft  new  luster — and  with  regular  use  assures 
you  of  freedom  from  dandruff.  It  contains  an  exclusive  new  dandruff- 
control  compound,  22T4,  which  leaves  its  influence  on  the  scalp  even 
after  you  rinse.  Breck  Banish  not  only  loosens  and  removes  itchy  dandruff, 
it  continues  to  work  between  shampoos  to  prevent  the  formation  of  new 
dandruff.  Ideal  for  all  the  family,  Breck  Banish  is  pleasantly  scented, 
non-drying,  never  harsh  or  irritating.  Use  it  regularly  and  your  hair 
will  shine  with  new  cleanliness  and  luster.  Beautiful  hair  is  healthy  hair. 

COSTS  NO  MORE— DOES  TWICE  AS  MUCH  .  .  .  Breck  Banish  gives 
you  both  freedom  from  dandruff  and  new  beauty  for  your  hair.  8  oz.  31.50    4  oz.  .80 


Available  at  beauty  shops  and  wherever  cosmetics  are  sold 
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A  new  idea  in  smoking ! 
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menthol  fresh 
rich  tobacco  taste 
dem  filter,  too 


iver  dabble  in'o  brook  on  oniB  of  Spring's  firft  bo^tny  ,t*- '»'*?; '^^ 

days?  That's  how  a  Salem  cigarette  refreshes  yoor  tasle.  *«***. "^ 

You  get  rich,  full  tobocco  tatte  with  a  new  surprise  »oft-  ,^jj 

ness.    The   smoke   feels   comfortable    as    never    before.  ' ^ 

Through    Solem's    pure-^white    filter    flows    the    freshest  ^  >W 

toste  rn  cigarettes,  Smoke  refreshed  .  .  .  smoke  Saleml"  %  s^ilHl 
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ERACE'S  NEW  THIN  TORSO 
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using  ENDEN,  you  get  a  beauty  shampoo      s' 
and  a  dandruj^  treatmentMiLthe  same  time  I 


New- 
it's  all  clear! 

WoJiderfiilly  effective 

ENDEN  now  in  clear 

golden  liquid,  too! 

No  alcohol  in  ENDEN! 


Also,  popular 
lotion  or  cream 


Shampoo  regularly  with  enden  and  you're  through  with 
dandruff  problems.  Because  enden  is  no  ordinary  shampoo! 
Gentle  medications  in  enden's  rich,  penetrating  lather  work 
between  shampoos  to  keep  your  hair  dandruff-free.  Your  hair 
shows  its  approval  with  new  softness,  new  luster,  new  willing- 
ness to  obey.  Enden  is  the  pleasant  shampoo  that  millions 
of  men,  women  and  children  enjoy  as  their  only  shampoo. 

Used  regularly,  enden  is  guaranteed  to  end  dandruff  problems 
and  prevent  their  return  .  .  .  medically  proved  99%  effective. 

Available  at  cosmetics  counters  and  beauty  salons  everywhere. 
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Donrt  try  to  brasdx 
l3SkjA  breatli  acvray- 
reach,  for  ULsterine ! 


Listerine  stops  bad  breath 

4  times  better  than  tooth  paste! 


Almost  everybody  uses  tooth  paste,  but  almost  every- 
body has  bad  breath  now  and  then  I  Germs  in  the  mouth 
cause  most  bad  breath,  and  no  tooth  paste  kills  germs  the 
way  Listerine  Antiseptic  does  ...  on  contact,  by  millions. 
Listerine  Antiseptic  stops  bad  breath  four  times  better 
than  tooth  paste — nothing  stops  bad  breath  as  eflfectively  as 
The  Listerine  Way. 
Always  reach  for  Listerine  after  you  brush  your  teeth. 


DON'T  TRY  TO   BRUSH 
BAD    BREATH    A>A^AY 

Chart  proves  listerine's  superiority 


BAD  BREATH 
AREA 


AFTER   LISTERINE 


ior. 
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,  Your  No.  1  protection  against  bad  breath 


SCIENTIFIC  CLEARASIL  MEDICATION 

STARVES 
PIMPLES 

SKIN-COLORED,  Hides  pimples  while  it  works 

CLEARASIL  is  the  new-type  scientific  medication 
especially  for  pimples.  In  tubes  or  new  squeeze- 
bottle  lotion,  CLEARASIL  gives  you  the  efFective 
medications  prescribed  by  leading  Skin  Special- 
ists, and  clinical  tests  prove  it  really  works. 

HOW  CLEARASIL  WORKS  FAST 
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1.  Penefrofespimp/ef  .'Keratolytic'  action 
softens,  dissolves  affected  skin  tissue  so 
medications  can  penetrate.  Encourages 
quick  growth  of  healthy,  smooth  skin ! 

2.  Sfops  bacteria.  Antiseptic  action  stops 
growth  of  the  bacteria  that  can  cause 
and  spread  pimples  .  .  .  helps  prevent 
further  pimple  outbreaks ! 

3.  'Starves'  pimples.  Oil-absorbing 
action  'starves'  pimples  .  .  .  dries  up, 
helps  remove  excess  oils  that  'feed' 
pimples  .  .  .  works  fast  to  clear  pimples ! 

'Floats'  Out  Blackheads,  clearasil  softens 
and  loosens  blackheads  so  they  float  out  with 
normal  washing.  And,  clearasil  is  greaseless, 
stainless,  pleasant  to  use  day  and  night  for 
uninterrupted  medication. 
Proved  by  Skin  Specialists!  In  tests  on  over 
300  patients,  9  out  of  every  10  cases  were 
cleared  up  or  definitely  improved 
while  using  clearasil  (either  lo- 
tion or  tube).  In  Tube,  69?!  and 
98$i.  Long-lasting  Lotion  squeeze- 
bottle,  only  .11.25  (no  fed.  tax). 
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Beat  writer  Frank  pairs  with  Shirley  in  big  movie  from  big  book. 


Joanne  and  Yul  in  tense  scene  from  strong  Faulkner  dramatization. 


Glad   news  for  Jimmie   Komack,   Jill.    Paul,   and   Barbara    Bostok. 


±h^  mo^/i' 


Some  Came   Running 

m-c-m;  cinemascope;  metrocolor 

A  star-studded  cast  brings  James  Jones'  novel  to  the 
screen.  Frank  Sinatra  appears  as  a  bitter  beatnik-type, 
talented  as  a  writer  of  fiction  and  equally  talented  at 
getting  into  trouble.  Just  discharged  after  a  hitch  in  the 
Army,  he  comes  back  to  his  hometown  accompanied  by 
a  good-natured  floosie  (played  by  Shirley  MacLaine). 
Reunion  with  his  stodgy,  self-centered  brother  (Arthur 
Kennedy)  and  family  leads  to  a  meeting  with  beautiful 
schoolteacher  (Martha  Hyer).  A  gambling  partnership 
with  Bama  Dillert  (Dean  Martin)  grows  complicated, 
and  the  plot  thickens  with  the  appearance  of  Shirley 
MacLaine's  disgruntled  lover  from  Chicago.  Lots  of  fast 
action,  and  good  performances  throughout  a  complicated 
plot. 

The  Sound  and  The  Fury 

20th  century-fox;  cinemascope 

Jerry  Wald  produces  William  Faulkner's  dramatic  story 
of  a  decaying  Southern  family  dominated  by  Jason  (Yul 
Brynner) — brought  into  the  family  circle  in  childhood  as 
the  son  of  Colonel  Compson's  last  wife.  After  the 
Colonel's  death,  Jason  takes  charge  to  keep  together  a 
weird  group,  consisting  of  his  own  mother  (the  widow 
Compson ) ,  two  Compson  half-brothers  ( one  of  them  a 
childlike  mental  defective),  and  the  daughter  of  Caddy 
Compson  (Joanne  Woodward).  Caddy  has,  years  before, 
deserted  her  daughter  and  left  town  to  exist  by  her  wits. 
Aging  and  broke,  Caddy  comes  home  for  refuge,  and 
her  return  sets  fire  to  all  the  interlocking  resentments  felt 
by  members  of  the  Compson  group.  Excellent  dramatic 
story,  played  superbly  by  a  large  cast. 

Senior  Prom 

COLUMBIA 

This  lighthearted  campus  musical  offers  movie  stardom 
for  the  first  time  to  Jill  Corey,  Hit  Parade  regular  on  TV 
during  the  1957-58  season.  Jill  is  cast  as  a  senior,  about 
to  inherit  a  boodle  of  money,  who  falls  in  love  with  an 
unsuitably  penniless  scholarship  student  (Paul  Hamp- 
ton). Paul,  fortunately  for  the  plot,  can  also  sing — and 
has  one  pressing  made  years  ago  which  went  no  place  on 
the  hit  rolls.  A  sudden  and  extraordinary  revival  of  this 
recording  leads  to  a  golden  record  for  Paul,  which  he 
accepts  on  Ed  Sullivan's  show  in  New  York.  Result:  He 
corrals  a  lot  of  name  talent  for  the  senior  prom,  includ- 
ing Prima  and  Smith,  Sam  Butera  and  the  Witnesses, 
Freddy  Martin,  Les  Elgart,  Jose  Melis,  Mitch  Miller, 
Connie  Boswell  and  Bob  Crosby.  Full  of  music  and 
gaiety,  this  is  a  sure  click  with  teenagers. 

That  Jane  From  Maine 

COLUMBIA;    TECHNICOLOR 

With  much  warmth  and  homespun  humor,  this  family- 
type  comedy  tells  the  amusing  tale  of  determined  if 
somewhat  scatterbrained  young  widow  Doris  Day,  who 
tackles  an  entire  railroad  corporation  to  prove  a  good  old 
American  principle — that  a  person  has  the  right  to  fight 
for  what  she  believes  in,  regardless  of  whether  she  is 
really  right  or  not.  Luckily,  Miss  Day  is  not  only  right 
but  young,  blonde,  and  pretty —  (Continued  on  page  70) 


WHAT'S  NEW  ON  THE  EAST  COAST 


By  PETER  ABBOTT 


Among  roster  of  brilliant  American 
talent    for    Bell    Tel. — Rise    Stevens. 


•     '' 


"Cut   in    pay"   for   Dick    Clark,    but 
he's  not  worried — always  pays  cash. 

For  What's  New  On 
The  West  Coast,  See  page  8 


Hot  Items:  The  U.  S.  taxpayer  may 
sponsor  the  most  spectacular  show  of 
'59.  Willie  Ley  predicts  a  TV  camera 
and  transmitter  will  be  in  orbit  this 
year.  .  .  .  The  whisper  is  that  there 
will  be  Hollywood  pressure  to  get 
Elvis  temporarily  released  from  the 
Army  to  make  a  film.  They're  hungry 
for  the  dollars  his  name  brings  in.  .  .  . 
StiU  mulling  over  Hugh  O'Brian's 
New  Year  resolution:  "I  hope  to  find 
the  right  girl  and  to  marry  during  the 
year."  He's  been  promising  for  so  long. 
.  .  .  The  Pat  Boones,  with  four  misses, 
are  hopeful  that  this  time  it  will  be  a 
little  mister.  .  .  .  Good  old  Howdy 
Doody  observed  his  eleventh  birthday, 
which  may  make  you  eleven  years 
older  than  you  care  to  remember.  .  .  . 
Johnny  Mathis  suffocating  in  money. 
Six  days  in  Australia  earned  him 
$50,000.  .  .  .  Keep  Talking  chokes  up 
on  February  8.  CBS -TV  is  bringing 
back  Richard  Diamond  Private  Eye  to 
buck  Loretta's  high  ratings.  .  .  .  Anne 
Burr's  absence  from  As  The  World 
Turns  is  no  laughing  matter.  Broke  a 
hip  in  a  spill  from  a  step-ladder.  .  .  . 
$130-million,  a  figure  that  makes  yovi 
wince,  is  an  estimate  of  what  RCA  has 
spent  to  date  in  exploiting  color  TV. 
.  .  .  Gisele  MacKenzie's  pregnancy  re- 
quired her  release  from  musical, 
"First  Impression,"  opening  on  Broad- 
way February  12.  Polly  Bergen  ac- 
cepted the  part  and  notified  producer 
of  To  Tell  The  Truth  she  would  have 
to  quit  panel  show  because  of  conflict 
of  time.  A  few  days  later,  her  phone 
rang  and  she  was  told  the  show  would 
be  taped  at  7  P.M.  for  her  sake — the 
first  time  this  has  ever  been  done  to 
accommodate  a  regular  panelist.  In- 
side story  is  that  one  of  the  sponsors 
felt  the  show's  popularity  would  s\if- 
fer  if  Polly  were  absent.  Polly,  very 
pleased,  said,  "I  didn't  know,  when  I 
signed  up,  that  I  had  a  lifetime  job." 

Hamlets  All :  New  York  drama  critics 
fell  over  each  other  in  their  rush  to 
praise  the  Old  Vic  Company's  Broad- 
way production  of  "Hamlet,"  which 
will  be  seen  on  CBS-TV  February  24. 
Note  that  Shakespeare  wrote  "Ham- 
let" as  a  four  and  a  half -hour  produc- 
tion. The  Broadway  version  was  cut 
to  three  hours.  On  TV,  it  will  run  one 
and  a  half  hours.  Britain's  great 
Shakespearean  actor,  John  Neville, 
will  star.  TV  producer  Ralph  Nelson 
promises,  "This  ninety-minute  pro- 
duction will  have  more  action  than 
ten  Westerns  and  more  violence  than 
a  month  of  Hitchcock  scripts."  .  .  .  An- 
other famed  Hamlet,  Sir  Laurence 
Olivier,  made  TV  news  when  NBC 
held  a  reception  in  his  honor  to  an- 
nounce he  was  making  a  ninety-min- 
ute version  of  Somerset  Maugham's 
"The  Moon  and  Sixpence."  Sir  Laur- 


ence commanded  the  presence  of  so 
many  reporters  that  the  room  looked 
like  a  subway  during  rush  hours. 
Next  day,  everyone  was  trying  to  find 
out  what  Larry  had  said,  but  no  one 
knew.  The  odd  angle  was  that  NBC 
announced  it  had  purchased  the  show 
before  getting  a  sponsor,  which  re- 
verses the  standard  procedure.  Such 
a  precedent  could  lead  to  bankruptcy, 
but  it  might  eliminate  some  of  the 
bombs  that  have  been  bought  sight 
unseen  and  presented  as  "specials"  to 
the  nation. 

Hurry  Up:  The  word  persists  that 
Garroway  is  tired  or  bored  with  To- 
day and  would  like  out.  .  .  .  What 
confuses  TV  execs  is  that,  while 
nighttime  quiz  shows  are  dead,  day- 
time quiz  continues  strong.  .  .  .  On 
February  10,  over  NBC-TV  Bell  Tele- 
phone Hour  pays  tribute  to  distinc- 
tively American  music  with  such 
outstanding  interpreters  as  Rise  Ste- 
vens, Duke  Ellington,  Grant  Johanne- 
sen,  the  New  York  City  Ballet,  and 
Ella  Fitzgerald.  .  .  .  Bobby  Darin 
leading  a  double-life:  For  teenagersi 
he  belts  out  rock  'n'  roll.  On  the  clu^ 
circuit,  he  majors  in  ballads.  .  .  .  Ten- 
year-old  Patty  Duke,  now  a  regular 
on  Brighter  Day,  joins  her  dramatic 
talents  to  those  of  Gloria  Vanderbilt 
February  11  on  U.  S.  Steel  Hour's  ver- 
sion of  Tolstoi's  "Family  Happiness." 
Odd  fact:  Roland  Winters,  Peter  Lind 
Hayes'  announcer,  has  played  Charlie 
Chan  in  fifty  films.  .  .  .  Sylvania  in- 
troduced the  first  short  TV  receiver 
two  years  ago,  has  now  bobbed  an-* 
other  two  and  a  half  inches  from  theia 
picture  tube.  And  they  have  come  up 
with  the  first  receiver  to  be  encased  in 
plastic.  Advantage  is  that  the  sets  are 
designed  to  complement  home  fur- 
nishings. To  date,  portables  have  been 
styled  for  outdoor  use,  although  80"^ 
of  purchasers  buy  them  to  be  used  as 
indoor  table  models.  .  .  .  How  much 
can  you  love  your  wife?  Bill  Cullen, 
fast  man  with  a  Brownie,  has  shot 
6,000  pictures  of  his  wife.  That's  a  lot 
of  birdies.  ' 

Clacking  with  Clark:  Outside  the 
Little  Theater,  fans  were  making  a 
big  noise.  The  reason  was  Dick  Clark, 
and  the  reason,  youthful  and  hand- 
some as  ever,  was  saying,  "One  maga- 
zine reported  I  was  making  half-a- 
million  a  year.  A  week  later,  a  news- 
paper said  that  it  was  $50,000.  My 
father  phoned  and  said,  'Son,  I  hear 
you  got  a  cut  in  salary.'  "  Dick  laughed 
and  added,  "I  don't  know  how  much  I'll 
make  this  year,  and  that's  the  truth." 
Wryly  he  noted  that  the  magazine 
with  the  astronomical  figure  had  re- 
ferred to  his  summer  mansion,  a  fruit 
of  his  success.   "Actually,  we  bought 


Ninety  minutes  of  Shakespeare — TV's  "Hamlet"  with  Margaret 
Courtenay    as    Queen    and    John    Neville    in    the    title    role. 


Could  be  Abbe  Lane's  husband  Cugie  would  like  to 
give  U.S.  "hoop"  craze  a  South-ot-the-border  twist. 


The    gaiety,    verve,     solid    TV    creativity    of    Fred     Astaire's 
big   fall   spec   just   cried   for   rerun.   Here,    with    Barrie   Chase. 


"Too    pretty    to    act,"    producers    said — but    Diane 
Lodd  showed   em  beauty  and  talent  con  go  together. 
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WHAT'S  NEW  ON  THE  EAST  COAST 

(Continued  from  -page  4) 


the  plot  on  the  beach  six  years  ago, 
and  the  cottage  itself  is  a  $9,000  pre- 
fab building.  And  I'm  still  driving  a 
car  that  is  three  years  old."  Dick  has 
had  five  movie  offers.  "I  don't  know  if 
I'll  have  time  for  even  one."  A  West- 
ern symphony  orchestra  in  financial 
straits  has  asked  him  to  do  a  benefit. 
"That  I'm  hoping  to  do.  I  always  want 
to  be  associated  with  music  and  I 
want  to  be  of  help  whenever  I  can." 
Asked  what  he  expected  to  be  doing 
when  his  hair  turned  gray  and  his 
current  fans  were  mothers  or  busi- 
nessmen, he  said,  "I  expect  to  be  do- 
ing the  same  thing.  There  will  always 
be  dance  and  music.  Some  of  our 
earliest  viewers  are  already  married 
and  they've  come  back  toting  their 
infants  to  see  us." 

Big  Noise:  So  enthusiastic  were  the 
press  and  public  that  Chrysler  brings 
back  the  Fred  Astaire  show  on  Feb- 
ruary 11,  NBC-TV.  It's  exactly  the 
same  tape  that  was  seen  in  October; 
not  even  the  commercials  have  been 
changed.  .  .  .  NBC-TV  so  impressed 
by  newly  filmed  story  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  that,  on  the  same  date  (Feb- 
ruary 11),  they  will  pre-empt  The 
Price  Is  Right  for  this  special  docu- 
mentary. .  .  .  Several  years  ago,  Candy 
Jones  filmed  six  commercials  in  one 
day  for  a  soap  company.  She  gets  paid 
every  time  they  are  televised  and,  to 
date,  has  earned  a  total  of  $24,000  for 
that  single  day's  work.  .  .  .  Tony  Mar- 
vin (still  Godfrey's  right  hand)  has 
the  top-rated  deejay  show  in  metro- 
politan New  York.  .  .  .  Dennis  James 
plans  to  return  to  TV  this  spring  in  a 
format  that  will  startle  his  friends.  No 
one  knows  whether  he  intends  to  ap- 
pear as  a  rock  'n'  roll  singer,  ballroom 
dancer,  or  private  eye.  .  .  .  Latest  to 
spin-the-hoop  is  a  gal  it  might  have 
been  made  for — Abbe  Lane  gyrates  at 
Hess  Brothers  (Allentown,  Pa.)  shin- 
dig. .  .  .  Brighter  Day's  Hal  Holbrook, 
who  recently  completed  a  lecture  tour 
of  ten  universities,  will  give  his  Mark 
Twain  address  at  the  University  of 
Syracuse  on  February  13.  .  .  .  Actors 
worry  about  sibilant  sounds,  and  Phil 
Silvers  offers  the  following  speech  ex- 
ercise to  preclude  lisping:  "She  stood 
at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Smith's  fish-sauce 
shop  while  the  swan  swam  over  the 
sea;  swim,  swan,  swim,  swam,  swim, 
swan."  Great  format  for  comedy. 

A  Gal  in  Orbit:  When  Diane  Ladd 
finished  her  first  acting  stint  for 
Naked  City,  the  producer  turned  to 
the  director  and  said,  "This  gal  must 
be  submitted  for  the  TV  Academy's 
award."  Diane  is  a  beauty  with  long 
blonde  hair  that  makes  her  look  like  a 
story  princess  and  long,  slender  legs 
that  would  qualify  her  as  a  Copa  girl, 
which  she  was.  "And  that  was  my 
problem  when  I  asked  for  acting  jobs. 
Casting  directors  didn't  believe  that  a 
sexy-looking  dancer  could  act.  But 
I've  been  acting  since  I  was  a  child. 


X 


Maugham  comes  to  TV — courtesy  of 
Laurence  Olivier  and  NBC  network. 


When  I  was  sixteen,  I  toured  with 
John  Carradine."  She  came  to  New 
York  City  three  years  ago.  She  has 
appeared  in  Verdict  Is  Yours,  Decoy, 
Naked  City  and  other  TV  dramatic 
shows.  She  got  the  jobs  by  clever 
make-up.  "I  can  make  myself  look  hard 
or  aged.  I  can  go  from  sixteen  to  sixty." 
In  Hollywood,  she  talked  contract 
with  Jerry  Wald.  She  turned  it  down. 
"I  said,  'If  I  want  security,  I'll  go  back 
home  to  Mississippi.  I  want  to  act.' " 
She  came  to  New  York  City  looking 
for  meaty  parts.  "So  I  got  meaty  parts 
and  they  have  been  unsympathetic 
things,  and  now  casting  directors  say, 
'You're  not  pretty  enough,  not  sympa- 
thetic enough.'  "  In  a  Naked  City  epi- 
sode this  month,  Diane  gets  another 
chance.  She  stars  as  a  Copa  girl,  pretty 
and  sweet,  who  can  sing  and  dance. 
"An  actress  has  to  wait  for  the  right 
showcase,"  she  says,  "and  money 
means  so  much  to  a  young  actress.  I 
mean  the  money  to  pay  the  grocer  and 
landlady.  Three  times  I've  been  broke, 
and  I  always  prayed,  'God,  please  help 
me.  I'll  give  you  twenty-fours  hours 
and,  if  you  don't,  I'll  quit  acting.'  I 
guess  I've  been  lucky.  All  thi'ee  times. 
He  came  through  with  a  part  for  me." 

Lend  Me  Your  Ears:  Bob  Keeshan, 
CBS-TV's  gift  to  children,  has  cut  two 
fine  albums.  Golden  Records'  "Cap- 
tain Kangaroo"  is  strictly  for  children. 
But  his  other,  on  the  same  label,  "A 
Child's  Introduction  to  Jazz,"  has  such 
fine  music  that  the  most  sophisticated 
adult  will  be  satisfied.  Another  prime 
Golden  Record,  "TV  Jamboree,"  con- 
tains the  voices  of  ten  TV  stars — in- 
cluding such  strong  men  as  Dale  Rob- 
ertson, Mighty  Mouse,  Hugh  O'Brian 
and  Popeye.  There  are  also  Bugs 
Bunny,  Annie  Oakley,  Lassie  and  oth- 
ers. .  .  .  Betty  Johnson,  who  considers 
all  two  years  of  her  marriage  a  hon- 
eymoon, has  (Continued  on  page  70) 


The    Colonel    gets    pointers    in    pas 
de    chat    from    Kathleen     Freeman. 


Caught 


IN 


WITH  A  preference  for  "the  cut  and  polished  kind,"  Colonel  Flack 
and  his  distinguished  "impersonator,"  veteran  actor  Alan 
Mowbray,  agree  they  can't  see  live  TV  for  anything.    Like  a  well- 
cut  gem,  a  film  production  can't  be  beat.    "I  think,"  Mowbray 
muses,  "that  the  people  who  piefer  live  over  film  TV  are  like  the 
Romans  who  hoped  the  Christian  would  eat  the  lion.    They're 
just  waiting,"  he  explains,  "to  see  the  dead  guy  arise  and  walk  off 
the  set,  or  the  stagehand  move  props  just  behind  the  love  scene. 
Now,"  he  adds,  "with  Flack  on  film,  we  can  be  perfectionist, 
while  not  sacrificing  spontaneity  at  all."  .  .  .  On  film  or  in  person, 
Alan  Mowbray  never  does.    At  lunch  with  Everett  Rhodes  Castle 
(ad  exec  and  originator  of  the  Colonel  character  for  a  magazine 
series  years  back),  Mowbray  gave  his  order  to  the  waiter  in  the 
grand  manner  of  Flack.    Rhodes  enjoyed  this  bit.    "Why," 
he  exclaimed,  "I'll  be  darned  if  I  know  which  is  Mowbray  and  which 
is  Colonel  Flack!"  Alan  himself  enjoys  perpetuating  the  likeness, 
but  he  is  cagey  about  it.   "You  know,"  he  says,  "I  hate  bio- 
graphicals  like  madness.    Interviewers  are  always  asking,  'What 
is  your  mother's  maiden  name?'  or  'What  are  your  vital  statistics?' 
Well,"  he  continues,  eyebrow  a-tilt  with  mischief,  "I  can  tell  you, 
I  measured  myself  this  morning  and  I  was  33-36-40."  .  .  .  Jokes 
aside,  Alan  talks  with  verve  about  the  big  things  in  his  life. 
With  the  children  grown  and  living  away,  he  and  his  wife  have 
taken  an  apartment  right  in  the  heart  of  Hollywood.    "I  like  to  go 
down  to  the  desert  occasionally,  but  my  wife  likes  '21' — so, 
we  compromise  and  do  a  little  of  both."   His  daughter  Patricia  is 
an  actress  and  Alan  Jr.  will,  on  the  slightest  provocation,  according 
to  his  dad,  "forget  all  about  radar  and  want  to  be  an  actor."  .  .  . 
As  for  writing,  Alan  tells  of  his  magazine  and  newspaper 
articles  and  the  more  recent  script-writing.   In  the  works  now 
is  a  movie  on  the  great  Polish  actress  Modjeska,  continuing 
an  interest  Mowbray  has  had  in  Poland  and  its  struggle  for  freedom, 
since  World  War  I.  .  .  .  Ask  how  he'd  best  describe  the  Colonel, 
Alan  remarks  that  he's  been  tex-med  "a  delightful  con  man," 
but  is  most  pleased  with  critic  John  Crosby's  summation,  "Flack 
is  surely  the  suavest,  funniest  and  most  adult  Robin  Hood  around." 


It's  hard  to  tell,  says 
the  man  who  knows  him  best, 
where  Colonel  Flack  leaves  off 
and  Alan  Mowbray  begins 


It's      caviar     this      week — with      hiillary 
Brooke — cheese   and   crackers   the   next. 


Only    permanent    characters    on    series 
are  Alan  and  "henchman"  Frank  Jenks. 


Boning    up    on    day's    shooting    are    di-       r 
rector  Richard   Kinon,  Alan  and   Frank. 


IVI E  R  R  Y- GO  -  IVI  AD  ISI 


In  a  spin  on  the  WGN  carousel, 
Wally  Phillips  blends  the  corn  with 
the  caviar,  at  top  speed 


Past  master  at  fast  remarks,  Wally  found  star 
Bob  Wagner  ready  with  answer  for  anything. 


When  "Max"  (Bob  Bell)  is  chef  du  jour,  Wally  swears  off 
nnidnight  snacks.  This  is  food?   says  he,  not  expecting  reply. 


Keeping    up    with    latest    releases    means 
late    hours    in    North    Side    bachelor    digs. 


Now  this  is   more   like   it,   says  Wal — ever 
self-sufficient    with    the    powdered    cocoa. 


s  A  JOKER  he  may  be  mild,  but  when  Wally  Phillips  takes 
a  poke  at  the  stuffed  shirt,  look  out!  Thanks  to  his 
contemporary  jabs,  the  corn  goes  a-flying  every  which  way. 
Never  at  a  loss  for  words,  this  easy-come  satirist  is  heard 
via  Windy  City's  WGN,  five  days,  at  4:15  and  8:05  P.M.; 
Saturdays  at  9:05  A.M.;  and  on  WGN-TV's  Midnight  Ticker, 
on  Friday  evenings  at  11:45.  ..  .  As  a  youngster  growing 
up  in  a  large  Ohio  family,  Wally  was  so  chatty  that  even  his 
mother,  as  he  tells  it,  sighed  relief  when  he  signed  up 
for  the  Air  Force.  Mrs.  Phillips  figured  a  good  dose  of 
barracks  life  would  quiet  her  Walter  down  quick.  .  .  . 
Fortunately  for  Wally's  fans,  things  didn't  quite  work  out 
that  way.  After  leaving  the  service,  the  lad  who  had  once 
studied  for  the  priesthood  took  drama  courses  at 
Schuster-Martin,  made  some  tapes  and  got  a  recommendation 
for  a  disc-spinning  job  in  Grand  Rapids.  That  was  1947. 
One  year  later  found  Wally  ensconced  on  the  Cincinnati 
airwaves,  where,  with  fellow  deejays,  he  did  "his  needling 
bit!"   The  next  stage  was  WCPO,  where  Wally  first  conceived 
the  notion  of  goofing  up  taped  celebrity-interviews.  Where 
the  original  tape  may  have  had  the  deejay  remarking, 
"I  guess  it's  quite  a  thrill  to  have  a  hit  record  going?" 
Wally  would  substitute  his  own  query,  along  lines  of,  "Don't 
you  think  your  voice,  Tiger,  has  got  a  bit  shaky  this  past 
year?"  In  this  new  context,  the  star's  recorded  reply, 
"I'll  go  along  with  that,"  just  panicked  Wally's  radio  listeners. 
In  '52,  Wally  and  tapes  packed  off  down  the  street  to  WLW. 
With  fellow  deejay  Bob  Bell,  he  did  an  hour-long  TV  show, 
and  so  successfully  that,  in  '56,  WGN  brought  them  both 
to  Chicago  and  fame  on  Midnight  Ticker.  .  .  .  Wally's 
interviews  with  teenagers  and  celebrity-guests  are 
generally  acknowledged  as  some  of  the  cleverest  in  the 
business.  But  with  interviewees  he's  had  his  moments.  "It's 
like  pitching  to  Stan  Musial,"  says  he.  "You  serve  up  your 
question  and  pray."  One  time,  he  asked  the  former 
heavyweight  champ,  Ezzard  Charles,  "Who  hit  you  the 
hardest?"  and  was  met  with  the  left-hook  rejoinder, 
"Uncle  Sam."  .  .  .  One  of  the  probe's  favorite  talk-topics  is 
matrimony.  No  fence-sitter  he,  our  Wally  has  taken  "a  firm 
stand"  on  the  barbed-wire  of  the  marital  controversy. 
"I'm  a  bachelor,"  he  bravely  asserts,  "and,  like  Professor 
Higgins,  'most  likely  to  remain  so'  .  .  .  forever  and  ever  .  .  . 
at  least  until  .  .  .  oops!" 


I  dreamed 
I  set 
a  record 
in  my 


mmdenfbrni  bra 


Sweetest  bra  this  side  of  heaven.. .new  Sweet  Music  by  Maidenform !  Special  "Hfts"  in  the  under- 
cups  bring  out  curves  you  never  knew  you  had.  Embroidered  bands  outline  the  cups  —  an 
elastic  band  under  the  cups  makes  this  bra  fit  and  feel  like  a  custom-made.  You'll  love  the 
difference  Sweet  Music  makes!  2.50  And  ask  for  a  Maidenform  girdle,  too! 


»REa.   U.  S.  PAT.  OFF.  ©1959  MAIDEN    FORM   BRASSIERE  CO   .  INC..   NEW  YORK  16.   N.  Y. 


Look  for 
this  package 
everywhere. 


WHAT'S  NEW  ON  THE  WEST  COAST 


New  granddad  Arf  Linkletter,  always  on  the  go,  to  commune  with  Sphinx 
soon;    here,    planning    Egypt   agenda    with    Lois,    Sharon,    Lois'    mother. 


T    Alert  to  what  Whispering  Waters  and  guest  Janis  Paige  (left)  might  soy 
V    — owners  Lloyd  Bridges,  Hugh  O'Brian,  Dennis  Weaver,  Carolyn  Jones. 
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For  HVhat'tt  New  On  The  East  CoasU  See  Page  4 


By  BUD  GOODE 


THE  NEW  BABY  in  the  Lennon  family 
was  due  February  3.  If  a  boy,  "Sis" 
Lennon  wanted  to  name  him  Christo- 
pher; if  a  girl,  Sis  said,  "Please  don't 
ask  me — we've  run  out  of  gii'ls' 
names."  The  girls  don't  care^they 
just  want  "a  baby!"  Over  the  holi- 
days, the  girls  gifted  Sis  with  a  new 
built-in  oven  for  their  kitchen.  Sis 
will  need  it — to  bake  bigger  and 
brighter  birthday  cakes.  .  .  .  On  his 
last  visit  to  the  house  to  see  Sis,  the 
family  doctor  gave  the  Lennon  girls 
their  flu  shots  and  polio  boosters — 
session  was  a  howling  success.  Next 
day,  though,  the  kids  reacted  to  the 
combination  of  shots  and  had  to  stay 
home  in  bed.  Kathy  said  it  was  the 
best  part  of  the  whole  aflfair.  Dianne 
was  the  only  one  in  the  family  who 
didn't  feel  the  shots — too  excited  over 
the  news  that  Dick  Gass  was  home 
from  the  Army  for  three  weeks  dur- 
ing the  holidays.  Only  four  weeks  old, 
this  year  had  already  been  a  big  one 
for  the  Lennons — new  baby  and  a 
beau  home  for  the  holidays  .  .  .  only 
proves  again,  the  best  things  in  life 
are  free. 

Tempus  fugits:  Ann  Sothern's 
daughter,  14-year-old  Tish,  had  a  date 
at  her  mother's  last  dinner  party.  .  .  . 
And  the  night  Ed  Murrow  did  Ann  on 
Person  To  Person,  the  camera  crew 
rolled  a  dolly  onto  her  hearth;  weight 
so  great  they  cracked  the  flagstone. 
Contrite,  Ed  called  Ann  the  next  day 
to  say  it  would  be  replaced  immedi- 
ately. It  was — that  afternoon.  .  .  .  Ann 
now  has  her  hands  full  with  pretty 
daughter  Tish,  who  took  the  camera 
crew  out  by  the  pool  to  show  them  the 
soda  fountain,  was  complimented  by 
the  boys  on  her  movie-star  looks; 
later,  Ann's  phone  was  kept  ringing 
by  a  half-dozen  TV  and  movie  pro- 
ducers all  wanting  to  use  Tish  in  their 
shows.  Ann  said,  "Please,  not  yet  .  .  . 
I've  been  dreaming  of  being  a  grand- 
mother." .  .  .  And  did  you  know: 
Ann  Sothern  collects  antique  guns.  .  . 
Edgar  Bergen  collects  antique  cars 
(I  thought  that  was  Jack  Benny's 
hobby)  .  .  .  Loretta  Young  collects 
antiques  .  .  .  Liz  Taylor  collects  dusty 
automobiles — at  least,  that's  what  a 
crowd  in  front  of  Romanoff's  thought 
recently  when  Liz  and  Eddie  parked 
Liz's  Silver  Cloud  Rolls  Royce  there, 
scripts  on  the  car  floor,  dogs  in  the 
back  seat,  dust-coated  and  looking 
like  a  gypsy  camp  that  had  never 
seen  a  bathtub.  The  oglers  couldn't 
believe  that  anyone  who  drove  a  Rolls 
couldn't  afford  a  wash  job. 


Once  upon  a  time,  Shirley  Temple  led  storybook  life  of  her  own; 
now,  she  reods  the  greot  rhymes  to  Lori,  Chorles,  Linda  Susan. 


No  slouches  Groucho  and  NBC  pressman,  Ralph 
Showhon,  who  get  around  golf  course,  caddy-less. 


Added  incidental  intelligence:    Liz, 
Mrs.  Ray  Milland  and  Gary  Grant 

are  the  only  three  Hollywoodites  who 
drive  Silver  Cloud  Rolls  Royces.  .  .  . 
But  they  are  not  the  only  three  who 
can  afford  them:  Art  Linkletter,  for 
example,  just  brought  in  another  well 
— oil,  not  water.  But  Art's  a  guy  who 
believes  in  living  a  little,  too:  He's 
adding  Egypt  to  the  itinerary  of  his 
February  vacation — goin'  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Cairo  Hilton  .  .  .  and  maybe 
a  little  ad-libbing  with  the  Sphinx. 
Granddaddy  Art,  never  without  a 
quip,  gags  about  the  75  earthquakes 
which  hit  Guatemala  on  his  recent 
business-vacation  trip  to  that  below- 
the-border  land:  "Won't  have  to  im- 
port Elvis  or  modern  music  to  the 
Guatemalans — every  foot  of  their  land 
has  its  own  built-in  rock  'n'  roll." 
Meanwhile,  back  at  the  store,  young 
Jack  Linkletter  will  be  standing  in 
for  his  Dad  on  House  Party — and 
maybe  doing  his  own  daily  CBS-TV 
On  The  Go  show.  Jack  and  Bobbie, 
with  their  new  baby,  Mike,  just  moved 
into  an  elegantly  conservative  home 
in  Brentwood.  John  Guedel,  producer 
of  both  Art's  and  Jack's  shows,  is 
planning  another  daytime  series,  star- 
ring Ralph  Story,  titled  What  Is 
Love?  John  could  get  one  answer  by 
watching  Jack  and  Bobbie  with  their 
little  one.  Ralph  was  an  apt  choice  for 
What  Is  Love?  He's  been  playing 
$64,000  Challenge  long  enough  to  be 
able  to  answer  even  this  stumper.  But 
producer     (Continued    on    page    14) 


Once  a  Seton  hHall  basketball  scholar.  Rifleman  Chuck  Connors  majored 

in   Enqlish,   won   elocution   contest,   turned  to  acting   and   horsemanship. 
^  11 


Old  steamer  trunk  was  gift  to  Bill  (above)  from 
Col  Howord,  who  paid  $30,  plus  $  I  2  for  delivery. 


Hi  all,  greets  host  Bob  at  front  door  of  new  Encino  manse. 
Gog  outfit  of  tux  and  trunks  represents  advertising  slogan. 


THEY  fell  in  love  with  it  the  first  time  they  saw^  it. 
All  their  married  life,  Bob  Barker  and  his  Dorothy  Jo 
had  lived  in  apartments,  but  now,  with  the  spacious 
new  home  and  grounds  in  Encino,  they  could  really 
begin  to  luxuriate.  "The  first  few  weeks,"  says  Bob,  "we 
just  kept  walking  around  the  place  trying  to  get  used 
to  all  the  room."  But  the  Barkers  felt  the  change  in 
other  ways,  too.  "It's  so  quiet  up  here,"  says  Bob,  "I 
keep  falling  asleep  in  front  of  the  fireplace."  .  .  .  The  day 
before  a  holiday  last  winter,  Bob  and  "DJ"  broke  their 
quiet  routine  to  throw  a  big  surprise  birthday  party  for 
their  friend,  Bill  Burch.  The  former  head  writer  on 
Bob's  Truth  Or  Consequences,  over  NBC,  Bill  was  re- 
cently made  producer  of  the  Gobel  show.  Guests  were 
cued  to  come  dressed  as  their  "favorite"  ad  slogan, 
and  all  brought  hilarious  gag  gifts  for  Bill — ranging  from 
a  Jayne  Mansfield  hot- water  bottle;    a   sock   and   a 
dollar  bill    (card  read:    "Sock  me  away;   you'll  never 
know  when  Gobel  will  catch  up  with  you  and  your 
gags");  an  old  steamer  trunk;  and  Bill's  heart's  desire, 
a  "convertible  Lincoln"  (actually  a  '47  Pontiac  with 
dead  battery  and  a  photo  of  our  sixteenth  President 
across  the  grillwork). 


And  when  the  trunk  was  opened... "Gee,"  raved 
Bill,    "that's    just   what    I    need — an    umbrella." 
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Truth  Or  Consequences  host  Bob  Barker  didnt  quite  tell  all  the  truth  when  he  invited  TV 
writer  Bill  Burch  ''just  for  a  snack" — the  "'consequences"  ivere  a  bash,  for  everybody 


.  .  .  and  some  old  lace  and  a  brush  and  .  .  ."  Gay  surrounding  group  Includes  Cal,  Olga  Haysel  (left),  DJ  in  bockgrouno. 


Cal's    pitch,     "Don't    be    half-safe," 
draws    the    chuckles    from    Bill,    Bob. 


For    guests    on    "early    call,"    there's        'Night  all,  soys  Bob,  perky  still  at  late      ^ 
DJ's  outsize   pocket-watch,   set   slow.        hour.     And    that's    the    whole    truth.      ^ 
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WHAT'S  NEW  ON  THE  WEST  COAST 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


Guedel  is  'way  ahead  of  him — when 
he  was  a  student  at  Beverly  Hills 
High,  his  teacher,  a  very  wise  old 
man,  taught  him  to  spell  love  "U-n-i- 
v-a-c."  And  John's  never  forgotten. 

Speaking  of  new  series,  here's  one 
that  ought  to  be  produced — it's  the 
Chuck  Connors  Rifleman  episode 
which  featured  Mike  Broken  Arrow 
Ansara  as  a  Harvard-educated  Indian 
sheriff.  Mike  puts  so  much  meat  into 
this  character  someone  really  should 
build  a  series  around  him.  .  .  .  More 
pilots:  Henry  Jaffe  wiU  produce  a 
$100,000  pilot  to  be  seen  as  a  spec 
on  NBC  called  "The  Magical  Monarch 
of  Mo,"  starring  Cyril  Ritchard,  who 
will  also  direct. 

Hotels,  anyone?  Hugh  O'Brian, 
Carolyn  Jones,  Lloyd  Seahunt 
Bridges  and  Dennis  Gunsmoke 
Weaver  have  acquired  an  interest  in 
Whispering  Waters  Rancho  Motel 
near  Palm  Springs.  Hugh  is  roughing 
it  in  his  own  Hollywood  Hills  home, 
still  to  be  filled  with  furniture — Hugh 
complains  there's  no  time.  He's  too 
busy  writing  songs,  the  first  to  be 
released  in  this  country  some  time 
early  in  1959.  Rough,  tough  ol'  Wyatt 
apparently  feels  that  you  can  fill  a 
room  as  well  with  music  as  with  fur- 
niture. Presumably,  some  guests  could 
sit  on  the  flat  notes,  but  not  on  the 
sharps.  Get  the  point?  .  .  .  Musical 
Anna  Maria  Alberghetti  and  Buddy 
Bregman  having  background  prob- 
lems, but  still  pretty  much  a  thing  of 
the  future.  .  .  .  Anna  Maria  will  be 
seen  in  the  title  role  of  "Conchita 
Vasquez"  on  an  early  February  Wa- 
gon Train  .  .  .  and  is  setting  her  1959 
heart  on  the  lead  in  CBS -TV's  musical 
spec  of  "Green  Mansions."  .  .  .  Anna 
Maria,  now  one  of  the  highest-priced 
femme  night-club  entertainers,  is 
talent-packed  and  could  easily  handle 
the  softer,  more  delicate  "Green  Man- 
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In    Sugarfoot    episode,    Grace    Ray- 
nor  sugars  up  handsome  Will  Hutchins. 


sions"    role.    In    fact,    it's    a    natural. 

Speaking  of  soft  hearts:  The  Tha- 
lians,  under  the  direction  of  prexy 
Debbie  Reynolds,  raised  $100,000  at 
their  annual  fund-raising  ball  for  their 
Children's  Clinic  at  Mt.  Sinai  Hospi- 
tal. .  .  .  Thinking  of  others,  too,  Dinah 
Shore  had  a  dinner  party  recently  for 
Genevieve  when  she  was  here  in  Hol- 
lywood with  the  Jack  Paar  show. 
Dinah  heard  that  Genevieve  was  a 
not-so-secret  admirer  of  Jack  Benny. 
So,  unbeknownst  to  Genevieve,  Dinah 
asked  Jack  to  come  by,  too.  When  the 
French  chanteuse  saw  Jack  come  in 
the  door,  her  pretty  eyes  fell  out  of 
her  ragamuffin  head,  she  was  that 
surprised.  "Oh,  Meestair  Bennee!"  she 
shouted,  and  followed  him  around  all 
evening  like  a  happy  puppy.  Now 
she's  almost  sure  to  be  on  one  of 
Jack's  upcoming  shows — maybe  early 
in  '59  when  Paar  again  telecasts  from 
Hollywood. 

One,  two  three,  hike!  Gale  Storm's 
son  Phillip  is  the  center  on  the  Bir- 
mingham football  team.  And,  each 
Friday  night.  Gale  is  the  center  of 
the  cheering  section.  Gale's  schedule 
is  as  busy  at  home  as  it  is  on  the  Hal 
Roach  lot,  where  she  films  her  "Su- 
sanna" series.  In  the  summer,  Gale 
goes  out  selling  hot  dogs  at  sons  Peter 
and  Paul's  Little  League  games.  Gale 
should  be  used  to  the  routine  by  now. 
For  some  years  now,  young  men  have 
been  looking  at  her  and  exclaiming, 
"hot  dawg!"  .  .  .  Last  day  of  shooting 
this  season's  Have  Gun,  Will  Travel 
series,  Dick  Boone  ran  a  spUnter  into 
his  foot  and  ankle  seriously  enough 
to  need  operation.  Dick  has  splinter, 
will  limp — into  the  Broadway  play, 
"Rivalry,"  the  story  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates.  Dick  will  play  Lin- 
coln, whom  he's  admired  ever  since 
he  started  working  as  a  kid,  for  pen- 
nies— Lincoln  pennies? 

New  Year's  news:  Beverly  Gar- 
land, cast  in  a  February  Yancy  Der- 
ringer called  "Lady  Pirates,"  may  just 
steal  a  spot  on  night-time  TV  with  the 
episode,  which  is  being  run  as  a  pilot. 
.  .  .  Shirley  Temple  thinking  of  doing 
a  new  series  for  Henry  Jaffe  after  her 
Storybook  series  moves  over  to  ABC- 
TV  for  re-runs.  .  .  .  Aaron  Spelling 
blue-printing  a  potential  series  for 
his  wife,  Carolyn  Jones — who  is,  in 
turn,  blue-printing  plans  for  their 
new  home.  Carolyn,  now  in  Frank 
Sinatra's  "Hole  in  the  Head,"  is  de- 
signing the  house  and  the  furniture. 
Carolyn's  success  brings  to  mind  one 
question  we  always  like  to  answer: 
How  did  they  get  their  start?  Well, 
Carolyn's  first  job  in  front  of  Holly- 
wood eyes  was  a  bit  part  in  an  ama- 
teur group's  presentation  at  the  old 
Rainbow  Theater  on  Cahuenga — above 
the  Greyhound  Bus  depot.  Greyhound 
has  since  moved  on  to  bigger  and  bet- 
ter quarters;  and,  since  talent  will 
out,  so  has  Carolyn. 

Grass-Roots  Jazz  Department: 
"This   Peter  Gunn  jazz   is   'way  out, 


"MM    of    M,"    new    spec    with    Cyril 
Ritchard — lost  seen   skating   in   park. 


man,  I  meant  it's  got  roots  .  .  ."  So 
speaks  drummer  Shelly  Manne,  just 
back  from  a  cross-country  personal 
appearance  tour.  "The  college  kids — 
in  fact,  the  kids  from  eight  to  eighty — 
came  up  to  the  bandstand  out  of 
curiosity,  aU  asking  about  one  kind 
of  music.  The  number-one  question 
across  country  is,  "Is  this  Pete  Gunn 
music  for  real?  'It's  the  greatest'  "... 
Shell's  answer:  "It's  for  real,  man, 
and  it's  all  scratched  down  by  Hank 
Mancini" — about  whom  a  story  ap- 
pears in  this  issue. 

Who's  that  again?  Wendell  Niles, 
announcer  on  the  Bill  Leyden  It  Could 
Be  You  show,  has  a  brother.  Ken 
Niles.  There  was  a  time  when  Wen 
Niles  and  Ken  Niles  were  confused. 
Now  the  problem  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  Wen's  son  Denny,  better 
known  to  his  Army  buddies  as  Den, 
has  entered  the  act  via  Armed  Forces 
Radio.  The  question  now  is:  When 
is  Wen  Ken  and  when  is  Ken  Wen  .  .  . 
or  is  it  Den?  Ken's  old  fans  might 
like  to  know  that  he  is  "retired"  and 
managing  the  ViUa  Marina  in  Cali- 
fornia's Balboa  Bay.  .  .  .  When  do  we 
get  a  free  weekend.  Wen,  I  mean  Ken 
...  or  is  it  Den.  .  .  .  Back  to  the  Main- 
land: Adam  West,  who  has  been  ap- 
pearing in  Warner  Bros.  Lawman  and 
Sugarfoot  episodes,  has  been  signed  to 
do  the  Doc  Holliday  series  on  ABC- 
TV.  Adam,  a  Walla  Walla  boy,  mar- 
ried an  Hawaiian  Island  beauty  by  the 
name  of  Ngha  Frisby  (from  Pukka 
Pukka);  they  have  one  little  Walla 
Pukkaneaser  now,  are  expecting  an- 
other by  the  end  of  February. 

It's  only  money:  Walt  Disney 
reached  into  his  pocket  for  another 
$5,500,000  to  build  a  monorail  system 
at  Disneyland  Park,  is  adding  eight 
small  submarines  (to  be  built  by 
Todd  Shipyards),  and  is  building  a 
fourteen-story  model  of  the  Matter-  | 
horn.  Now  Uncle  Walt  has  his  own 
railroad,     (Continued    on    page    75) 
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Mickey's  Still  There 

A  recent  "What's  New  on  the  West 
Coast"  column  said  that  Walt  Disney 
dropped  all  the  Mouseketeers'  contracts. 
Does  this  mean  no  more  Mickey  Mouse 
Club  on  TV? 

J.S.,   Anchorage,   Alaska 

Our  most  recent  information  from  the 
West  Coast  is  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Mickey  Mouse  Club  have  had  their  con- 
tracts dropped,  with  the  exception  of  An- 
nette Funicello.  Her  option  was  picked  up, 
because  she  is  appearing  in  three  episodes 
of  the  Zorro  series,  and  an  Elfego  Baca 
episode  of  Walt  Disney  Presents,  this  Feb- 
ruary and  March.  .  .  .  She  also  has  a  role 
in  "The  Shaggy  Dog"  to  be  released  to 
motion-picture  houses  this  spring.  Annette 
is  also  to  appear  in  several  Danny  Thomas 
TV  segments.  .  .  .  Mickey  Mouse  Club  itself 
is  to  appear  in  repeats  through  the  rest  of 
the  1958-1959  season.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  the  Club  may  be  revived  for  new  pho- 
tography for  the  fall  season  of  1959.  At 
this  time,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  group  will  return,  since  because 
of  the  show's  format  the  probability  is  that 
younger  players  will  be  picked  for  the 
new  series. 

"Stardom"  Begins  at  Home 

Canadian  teenager,  Sandra  Cons,  presi- 
dent of  a  Teal  Ames  Fan  Club,  writes  us 
that  her  group  has  now  grown  to  fifty  mem- 
bers. Their  current  activities  include  par- 
ticipating in  two  essay  contests — "Why  I 
Like  Teal  Ames"  and  "Why  I  Like  The 
Edge  Of  Night."  The  members  have  a  slo- 
gan that  speaks  for  itself — "We're  here  to 
say  that  Teal's  O.K." 

But  Teal  Ames  is  much  more  than  just 
"O.K."  in  the  role  of  Sara  Lane  on  TV's 
The  Edge  Of  Night.  Twenty-five-year-old 
Teal    virtually    grew    up    in    front    of   the 


As  stars  of  two  different  shows — Man  Without  A  Gun  and  White  Hunter 
■ — two  talented  brothers,  Rex  and  Rhodes  Reoson  shore  television  spotlight. 


TV  star  Teal  Ames  has  devoted  fan 
in  Canadian  teen  Sandra  Cons,  left. 


cameras.  But,  until  recently  the  camera- 
man was  her  dad — and  the  theater,  the 
family  living  room.  Petite  and  blue-eyed 
Teal  loved  romping  about  for  the  home 
movies.  ...  At  twelve.  Teal  organized  a 
neighborhood  acting  group,  and  her  inter- 
est in  dramatics  never  wavered  as  she  went 
through  Stevens  College,  in  Missouri,  and 
Syracuse  University.  .  .  .  After  gaining  ex- 
perience with  touring  companies.  Teal 
went  into  roles  on  such  TV  programs  as 
Studio  One  and  Lamp  Unto  My  Feet.  Then 
a  friend  told  her  that  producer  Werner 
Michel  was  auditioning  for  The  Edge  Of 
Night.  Producer  Michel  listened  to  her 
read  and  then  assigned  her  the  role.  Said 
he,  "Teal  is  a  born  actress — one  of  the 
most  talented  I've  seen  in  a  long  time." 

Calling  All  Fans 

The  following  fan  clubs  invite  new  mem- 
bers. If  you  are  interested,  write  to  address 
given — not  to  TV  Radio  Mirror. 

Connie  Stevens  Fan  Club,  Sheree  Wein- 
er,   1904  S.  Elm  Street,  Alhambra,  Calif. 

Jay  Silverheels  Fan  Club,  Katherine 
Klein,  2126  Orrington  Avenue,  Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Right  Reason 

/  would  like  to  know  if  the  actors  Rex 
Reason  and  Rhodes  Reason  are  related. 
They  look,  talk,  and  act  so  much  alike. 

B.B.,    Colorado    Springs,    Colo. 

The  stars  of  TV's  White  Hunter  and 
Man  Without  A  Gun  have  good  "reason" 
to  look,  talk  and  act  alike — they  are 
brothers! 

Blue-eyed  Rex  Reason  likes  to  think  of 
himself  as  a  native  of  California — although 
he  was  actually  born  in  Berlin.  It  seems 
his  parents  were  in  Germany  on  a  busi- 
ness trip  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  but  he 


has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  and  around 
Glendale.  .  .  .  Tall  (he's  6'3"),  dark  and 
handsome  Rex  is  the  star  of  Man  Without 
A  Gun.  Although  he's  a  comparative 
newcomer  to  the  field  of  television.  Rex 
has  an  impressive  acting  background.  He 
studied  at  Glendale's  Ben  Bard  Play- 
house and  then  was  selected  from  a  large 
group  of  unknowns  to  play  the  lead  in 
"Storm  Over  Tibet."  Many  other  motion- 
picture  roles  followed  and  then  came  TV. 
.  .  .  Rex  lives  with  his  wife  Joan  and  three 
children,  Andrea,  Brent  and  Christopher, 
in  a  Glendale  home  that  once  belonged  to 
his  grandfather,  Spencer  Robinson,  who 
was  the  first  mayor  of  that  city. 

Younger  than  his  brother  by  just  six- 
teen months,  green-eyed  Rhodes  Reason 
really  was  born  in  Glendale,  and  attended 
Glendale  College.  During  one  summer  va- 
cation, Rhodes  studied  with  Charles  Laugh- 
ton's  Shakespeare  Group,  and  was  awarded 
the  coveted  role  of  Romeo  in  the  famed 
actor's  presentation  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 
Many  stage  and  more  than  forty  TV  roles 
followed.  .  .  .  Rhodes  is  currently  ap- 
pearing as  the  star  of  TV's  White  Hunter, 
but  his  ultimate  ambition  is  to  direct  and 
produce,  using  his  brother  as  the  star. 

The  TV  spotlight  is  not  the  only  thing 
shared  by  the  two  good-looking  brothers. 
They  also  share  a  wardrobe  of  fifteen 
suits  and  as  many  pairs  of  shoes,  and  a 
love   of  tennis   and   other  outdoor   sports. 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION— If  there's 
something  you  want  to  know  about  radio 
and  television,  write  to  Information  Booth, 
TV  Radio  Mirror,  205  East  42nd  St.,  New 
York  17,  N.   Y.   We'll  answer,  if  we  can, 
provided  your  question  is  of  general  inter- 
est. Answers  will  appear  in  this  column —    ^ 
but   be   sure   to   attach   this   box   to   your    y 
letter,    and    specify    whether    it    concerns    r 
radio  or  TV.  Sorry,  no  personal  answers. 
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forEELIEF  of  COIDS  MISERIES 
and  SINUS  CONGESTION. . . 


3 -layer  tablet 

HELPS  DRAIN 


ALL  8 


SINUS  CAVITIES 


CRITICAL 

AREAS 

OFCOLDS 

HVFECT/ON 


# 


^  Relieves  Pressure,  Pain,  Congestion 

^  Worics  Through  the  Bloodstream 

^  Reaches  all  Congested  Areas 

^  Shrinks  Swollen  Membranes 

^  Restores  Free  Breathing 

^  Reduces  Fever 

^  Controls  Postnasal  Drip 

For  new  blissful  relief  of  colds  miseries  and  sinus 
congestion... try  DRISTAN  Decongestant  Tablets. 

In  DRISTAN,  you  get  the  scientific  Decongestant 
most  prescribed  by  doctors... to  help  shrink  pain- 
fully swollen  nasal-sinus  membranes.  You  also  get 
a  highly  effective  combination  of  Pain-Relievers  for 


«  m 


relief  of  body  aches  and  pains  due  to  colds... plus 
an  exclusive  antihistamine  to  block  allergic  reac- 
tions often  associated  with  colds.  And,  to  help  build 
body  resistance  to  colds  infection,  DRISTAN  con- 
tains Vitamin  C— actually  five  times  your  daily  min- 
imum requirement  (in  one  day's  dose). 

No  ordinary  colds  medicine ...  whether  in  liquid, 
tablet  or  any  other  form... can  benefit  you  in  the 
same  way  as  DRISTAN  Decongestant  Tablets. 

Millions  of  people  have  already  found  new  bliss- 
ful relief  from  colds  miseries  and  sinus  congestion 
with  DRISTAN.  You  can,  too!  Get  DRISTAN 
Decongestant  Tablets.  Available  without  prescrip- 
tion. And... important... accept  no  substitutes. 
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PAIN    RELIEVERS     ^^ 
^IrAMlH    c 


BEFORE.  Sinuses  and  nasal  pas- 
sages clogged  with  germ-laden 
mucus... responsible  for  so  much 
colds  suffering. 

AFTER.  All  nose  and  sinus  areas 
decongested  and  drained  . . .  free, 
comfortable    breathing-    restored. 


EXCLUSIVE!  DRISTAN  is  the 
exclusive  3-layer  tablet  discovery 
which  for  the  first  time  makes  it 
possible  to  unite  certain  medi- 
cally-proved ingredients  into  one 
fast-acting    uncoated    tablet. 
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There's  Nothing  like  DRISTAN^  Decongestant  Tablets! 


the  REAL  Liberace 


Showman  as  well  as  pianist, 
Lee  found  the  world  had  a 
false  picture  of  him,  in 
person.  Part  of  that  picture 
was  padded  with  forty 
surplus  pounds — which  he 
promptly  proceeded  to  lose! 

By  DORA  ALBERT 

TALENT  and  showmanship  have 
always  paid  off  for  Liberace. 
Today,  he's  proving  that  will  pow- 
er and  a  genuine  liking  for  people 
can  pay  off  even  more.  The  will 
power  to  stick  to  a  diet  which 
whittled  off  forty  surplus  pounds. 
The  liking  for  people  which  made 
Lee  want  to  meet  his  audiences 
"just  as  he  is,"  friendly  and  out- 
going. 

Today,  instead  of  glittering 
rhinestone-studded  jackets  to  dis- 
tract the  eye,  Lee  Liberace  is  more 
apt  to  wear  subdued  colors  su- 
perbly tailored  so  viewers  are 
immediately  aware  that  he's  now 
slim,  muscular  and  fit — a  far  cry 
from  the  Liberace  who  was  some- 
times politely  described  as  "stock- 
ily  built." 

"Stocky?"  laughs  Liberace. 
"That's  mild.    At  one  time,  I  was 


ContinMted 
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the  REAL  Liberace 


"Before":  Glitter  and  glamour  were  Lee's  trademarks  in 
public.  Above,  in  beaded  jacket,  with  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Frances  Liberace.  Below,  in  ermine  topcoat — at  his  movie 
premiere — with  emcee  Art  Linkletter,  actress  Lori  Nelson. 


(Continued) 


Fancy  costumes  were  just  for  show — "so  people  would 
concentrate  on  what  I  wore,  rather  than  how  fat  I 
was."  He  preferred  casual  clothes  in  private  life, 
usually  tried  to  avoid  being  photographed  at  home. 


just  plain  fat.  I  would  allow  myself  to  be  photo- 
graphed only  from  certain  angles — often  standing 
sideways,  for  I  thought  I  looked  thinner  that  way. 
In  those  days,  all  my  clothes  were  tailored  with  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  make  a  fat  man  look  thin.  I 
wore  padding  in  the  shoulders,  and  trousers  that 
were  pleated  and  fuU.  But,  because  I  was  afraid  my 
spare  tires  would  still  show,  I  tried  to  avoid  being 
photographed  at  all,  when  I  could  get  out  of  it. 

"When  photographers  came  to  take  pictures  of  the 
piano-shaped  pool  at  my  home  in  Sherman  Oaks, 
they  often  asked  for  a  picture  of  me  at  the  pool. 
Though  I  swam  a  lot,  I  would  try  to  persuade  them 
not  to  photograph  me  in  bathing  trunks."  The  trou- 
ble, of  course,  was  that  not  only  was  the  pool  piano- 
shaped — ^Liberace  felt  that  he  was,  too. 

But  what's  a  pool  without  a  swimmer?  The  pho- 
tographers insisted  and,  against  his  better  judgment, 
Lee  would  finally  agree  to  pose. 

In  England,  a  newspaper  ran  one  of  these  pictures, 
accompanied  by  such  statistics  as  how  much  Liberace 
then  weighed  (210  pounds),  {Continued  on  page  82) 

Lee  stars  in  The  Liberace  Show,  as  seen  on  ABC-TV,  Monday 
through  Friday,  at  1  P.M.  EST,  under  multiple  sponsorship. 
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"After":  Forty  pounds  lighter,  Lee's  no  longer  otraid  ot 
posing  in  swim  trunks.  Bursting  with  energy,  he  does  sonne 
simple  calisthenics  every  day.  More  involved  gymnastic 
stunts  might  "develop  the  wrong  muscles  for  a  pianist." 


Exercise  helped,  but  diet  really  did  the  trick.  Now  he 
munches  an  apple  to  satisfy  between-meals  hunger,  finds 
he  doesn't  miss  the  sweets  and  midnight  snacks  which  left 
him  with  no  appetite  for  an  energy  breakfast  next  day. 


Previous  diets,  Lee  soys,  left  him  feeling  "deprived,"  just 
waiting  to  go  on  a  food-binge.  But  the  present  one 
allows  him  to  eat  as  much  and  as  often  as  he  wonts — pro- 
vided he  sticks  to  proteins,  fresh  fruits  and  raw  salads. 


Result:  A  new-look,  more  quietly  clad  Liberace  who  feels 
closer  to  audiences  than  ever  before.  He  believes  today's 
viewers  of  his  ABC-TV  show  ore  seeing  him  as  he  really  is, 
for  the  first  time — minus  the  glitter  and  extra  poundage. 
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Mystery  Gift 

Behind  the  laughter  and  joy  this 
witty  singer  brings  to  TV  viewers  is 
an  almost  miraculous  story  you 
can  only  believe  "because  it's  true" 

By  GREGORY  MERWIN 


THE  BUILDING  is  On  Eighth  Avenue  at  the  edge 
of  Manhattan's  noisy  theatrical  district.  You  take 
the  elevator  to  the  third  floor,  find  Apartment 
3C  and  lean  on  the  buzzer.   Behind  the  door  there 
is  barking,  the  sound  of  shushing,  and  the  door 
opens.  The  girl,  in  shiny  chinos  and  a  silk  blouse,  is 
tall.  She  has  reddish-brown  hair  and  bright  blue 
eyes  that  light  up  like  exclamation  points.   A 
copperish-toned  terrier  is  (Couttnued  (m  page  67) 


Well-known    Burnett   benefactor   is  Jack    Paar,    who 
gave  Carol  and  her  dizzy  ditty  that  big  break  on  TV. 


Living  simply  in  the  New  York  apartment  they  share  with  "Bruce"  (the  girl-dog  with  the  boy-name),  Carol  and  her 
husband,  Don  Saroyon,  don't  need  pink  champagne  or  crimson  convertibles  to  prove  that  "happily  ever  after"  is 
almost  here  right  now.  For  them,  the  real  proof  of  success  will  be  the  chance  to  repay — in  spiritual  kind,  as 
well  OS  in  cash — the  trust  and  generosity  of  "Mr.  Anonymous,"  that  other  great  benefactor  bock  in  California. 
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"Always  something  new"  is  the  motto 
of  Peter  Lind  Hayes — who  has 
already  displayed  enough  versatility 
in  25  years  of  show  business 
to  last  any  other  performer  a  lifetime 

By  MARTIN  COHEN 


Peter  does  a  host  of  characters — alone,  or  with  wife  Mary 
Healy  (left)  and  fellow  zanies  like  Frank  Fontaine  (above). 


WAITING  for  a  trafl&c  light  to  change  at  Broadway, 
Peter  Lind  Hayes  suddenly  turned  to  friend  and 
press-agent  Nat  Fields  and  said,  "You  know,  I  passed 
my  twenty -fifth  anniversary  in  show  business  and  no  one 
gave  me  a  dinner — ^not  even  a  hamburger."  Peter  said 
this,  not  in  chagrin,  but  rather  wistfully.  Above  and 
beyond  being  an  intelligent,  sophisticated  hximorist,  he  is 
a  sentimental  man.  At  forty-two,  he  is  also  the  perfect 
picture  of  a  well-groomed  businessman,  in  his  office  over 
the  Little  Theater  where  his  ABC -TV  show  originates. 
Half  of  the  room  is  filled  with  electronic  equipment — tape 
recorders,  a  maze  of  audio  gear,  a  personal  radio  trans- 
mitter and  other  electrified  items,  for  Peter  is  a  nut  about 

Continued  k 


At  work,  his  impersonation  of  a  businessman  is  better  than 
it  photographs!  Above,  in  his  office  with  TV  producer  Frank 
Musiello  (foreground),  press  representative  Nat  Fields — and 
Mary.  As  an  impresario,  Peter's  proud  of  the  talented 
guests  he  presents  on  TV- — such  as  Trude  Adams,  below. 
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gadgets.  The  other  half  of  the  room  contains  wife  Mary 
Healy,  producer  Frank  Musiello,  the  aforementioned  Nat 
Fields,  and  platters  of  sandwiches  sent  up  from  Sardi's. 

Gesturing  toward  a  chicken  sandwich  encased  in  burnt 
toast,  he  says,  "Some  things  never  change.  This  habit 
started  when  I  was  a  child  back  in  southern  Illinois.  My 
grandmother  used  to  burn  the  toast  and  told  me  it  would 
make  my  hair  curly.  I  wanted  curly  hair.  As  you  can 
see,  I  never  got  it.  But  I  got  stuck  on  burnt  toast  and, 
even  today,  I  like  everything  cooked  to  a  crisp.  I  have  the 
worst  time  in  restaurants,  getting  them  to  burn  food  for 
me.  I  guess  Mary's  just  lucky,"  he  grins.  "At  home,  she 
burns  toast  all  the  time." 

Mary  takes  the  comment  goodhumoredly.  They  both 
know  she  is  a  good  housewife.  She  explains,  "One 
important  thing  Peter  and  I  have  in  common  is  a  desire 
for  a  normal  life.  Both  Peter's  father  and  mine  died 
when  we  were  very,  very  young,  so  our  mothers  had  to 
work  and  we  didn't  have  a  normal  family  life. 

"Then,  for  many  years  in  show  business,  we  were 
traveling — catching  meals  in  diners,  at  railroad  stations, 
sleeping  in  drafty  hotel  rooms  and  catnapping  upright  in 
seats  on  a  bus  or  train.  So,  for  me,  being  a  housewife  is 
a  real  luxury.  And,  for  Peter,  spending  an  evening  quietly 
at  home  is  the  essence  of  living." 

Mary  admits  that  she,  too,  forgot  Peter's  silver  anni- 


At  home,  it  isn't  make-believe.    Peter  and  Mary  are  final 


versary.  "I  could  excuse  myself  by  pleading  that  we  were 
very  busy  last  stimmer.  We  were  doing  the  Broadway 
play,  two  matinees  and  six  evening  performances  a  week 
— ^plus  our  daily  radio  show — and  we  weren't  neglecting 
the  children.  But,  if  I  had  to  give  a  testimonial  for  Peter, 
I  could  go  on  for  hours.  He's  an  unusual  combination — in 
that,  while  he's  brutally  honest  with  himself  and  others,  he 
is  still  gentle  and  thoughtful.  I  think  of  how  he  is  in  the 
morning.  He  hates  to  get  up  and  sleeps  fiercely  with 
clenched  eyes.  But,  at  seven-thirty,  the  clock  radio 
bursts  out  with  rock  'n'  roll.  He  gets  out  of  bed  in  a  blind 
stupor — and,  I  think,  in  a  blind  rage — but,  you  know,  he 
actually  dances  out  of  bed,  then  does  a  funny  step  right 
into  the  bathroom!  For  the  next  hour,  he'll  probably  be 
grim.  But.  he's  started  my  day  off  with  a  laugh.  What 
wife  could  ask  for  more? 

"We've  been  married  eighteen  years,"  she  adds,  "and 


enjoying  that  rarity  in  show  business, 
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we've  never  let  the  sun  set  on  an  argument.  Again,  Peter 
has  a  stunt  to  break  the  tension.  He  does  an  impersonation 
of  an  'angry  aunt.'  He  criticizes  and  wags  his  finger, 
makes  an  exit,  then  changes  his  mind  and  comes  back  to 
have  the  last  word.  He  keeps  this  up  until  I  break  up, 
and  laughs  me  right  out  of  my  anger." 

Peter  cuts  in  to  say,  "Mary  will  tell  you  that  I  run  the 
business  end,  but  I'll  tell  you  that  she's  my  rock,  my 
anchor.  She  is  organized,  a  stabilizing  influence.  Without 
her,  the  whole  boat  would  sink.  I  remember  when  we 
opened  in  the  Broadway  play.  That  was  one  of  the  greatest 
thrills  in  my  life.  We  had  a  run-through  before  the 
opening  performance  but  I  blew  my  lines.  We  went  back 
to  our  dressing  room.  There  were  over  three  hundred 
telegrams,  and  the  walls  were  banked  with  flowers.  It's  a 
thrilling  tradition  of  the  theater — but  it  occurred  to  me 
that,  if  the  show  died  that  night,  they  could  have  buried 
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They  live  some  thirty  nninutes  fronn  Broadway,  in  the  sanne 
connmunity  where  Peter  attended  school — briefly.  Son  Mike 
now  goes  to  the  same  school  but,  at  9,  Is  seemingly  more 
Interested  in  science  than  show  biz.  It's  daughter  Cathy,  7, 
who  has  young  dreams  of  a  stage  career — as  a  ballerina. 


us  right  there.  It  would  have  made  the  most  beautiful 
wake  I'd  ever  seen.  Fortunately,  the  show  was  a  success. 
But  I  know  that  having  Mary  there,  working  with  me, 
helped  me  pull  myself  together." 

"We've  been  working  and  living  together  for  so  many 
years,"  Mary  remarks,  "people  ask  if  we  don't  ever  get 
tired  of  each  other.  You  see,  we  not  only  live  together, 
rehearse  and  perform  together — we  even  commute  to 
and  from  Manhattan  in  the  same  car.  Well,  we  don't  get 
on  each  other's  nerves.  During  the  day,  we're  business 
partners.  We  barely  say  a  word  when  we're  driving  into 
tov^m.    Peter  is  thinking  about   {Continued  on  page 77) 


The  Peter  Lind  Hayes  Show,  with  Mary  as  a  frequent  guest,  is 
on  ABC-TV,  M-F,  11:30  A.M.  EST,  under  multiple  sponsorship. 
The  Peter  Lind  Hayes — Mary  Healy  Show  is  heard  on  ABC  Radio, 
M-F,  10  A.M.  EST,  sponsored  by  A.  E.  Staley  Manufacturing  Co. 
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gadgets.  The  other  half  of  the  room  contains  wife  Mary 
Healy.  producer  Frank  Musiello,  the  aforementioned  Nat 
Fields,  and  platters  of  sandwiches  sent  up  ^om  Sardis 

Gesturing  toward  a  chicken  sandwich  encased  in  burnt 
toast,  he  says,  "Some  things  never  change  This  habit 
start;d  when  I  was  a  child  back  in  southern  Ilhiiois.  My 
grandmother  used  to  bum  the  toast  and  told  me  it  would 
make  my  hair  curly.  I  wanted  curly  hau-.  As  you  can 
see,  I  never  got  it.  But  I  got  stuck  on  burnt  toast  and, 
even  today,  I  like  everything  cooked  to  a  crisp.  I  have  the 
worst  time  in  restaurants,  getting  them  to  burn  food  for 
me.  I  guess  Mary's  just  lucky,"  he  grins.  'At  home,  she 
burns  toast  all  the  time." 

Mary  taltes  the  comment  goodhumoredly.  Ihey  jDOtn 
know  she  is  a  good  housewife.  She  explains.  One 
important  thing  Peter  and  I  have  in  common  is  a  desire 
for  a  noi-mal  life.  Both  Peter's  father  and  mine  died 
when  we  were  very,  very  young,  so  our  mothers  had  to 
work  and  we  didn't  have  a  normal  family  life. 

"Then,  for  many  years  in  show  business,  we  were 
traveling— catching  meals  in  diners,  at  raiboad  stations, 
sleeping  in  drafty  hotel  rooms  and  catnapping  upright  in 
seats  on  a  bus  or  train.  So,  for  me,  being  a  housewife  is 
a  real  luxury.  And,  for  Peter,  spending  an  evening  quietly 
at  home  is  the  essence  of  living." 

Mary  admits  that  she,  too,  forgot  Peter's  silver  anni- 


At  home,  it  isn't  make-believe.    Peter  and   Mary  are  final 


versary.  "I  could  excuse  myself  by  pleading  that  we  were 
very  busy  last  summer.  We  were  doing  the  Broadway 
play,  two  matinees  and  six  evening  performances  a  week 
— plus  our  daily  radio  show — and  we  weren't  neglecting 
the  children.  But,  if  I  had  to  give  a  testimonial  for  Peter, 
I  could  go  on  for  hours.  He's  an  unusual  combination— m 
that,  while  he's  brutally  honest  with  himself  and  others,  he 
is  still  gentle  and  thoughtful.  I  think  of  how  he  is  in  the 
morning.  He  hates  to  get  up  and  sleeps  fiercely  with 
clenched  eyes.  But,  at  seven-thirty,  the  clock  radio 
bursts  out  with  rock  'n'  roll.  He  gets  out  of  bed  in  a  blind 
stupor— and,  I  think,  in  a  blind  rage— but,  you  know,  he 
actually  dances  out  of  bed,  then  does  a  funny  step  rigW 
into  the  bathroom!  For  the  next  hour,  he'll  probably  "^ 
grim.  But.  he's  started  my  day  off  with  a  laugh.  What 
wife  could  ask  for  more?  „     j 
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They  live  some  thirty  minutes  from  Broadway,  in  the  same 
community  where  Peter  attended  school — briefly.  Son  Mike 
now  goes  to  the  same  school  but,  at  9,  is  seemingly  more 
interested  in  science  than  show  biz.  It's  daughter  Cathy,  7, 
who  has  young  dreams  of  a  stage  career — as  a  ballerina. 


us  right  there.  It  would  have  made  the  most  beautiful 
wake  I'd  ever  seen.  Fortunately,  the  show  was  a  success. 
But  I  know  that  having  Mary  there,  working  with  me, 
helped  me  pull  myself  together." 

"We've  been  working  and  livmg  together  for  so  many 
years,"  Mary  remarks,  "people  ask  if  we  don't  ever  get 
tired  of  each  other.  You  see,  we  not  only  live  together, 
rehearse  and  perform  together— we  even  commute  to 
and  from  Manhattan  in  the  same  car.  Well,  we  don't  get 
on  each  other's  nerves.  During  the  day,  we're  business 
nartners  We  barely  say  a  word  when  we're  driving  into 
town    Peter  is  thinking  about   (Continued  on  pagell) 
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The  Very  Biggest  Payoff 


Bess  Myerson  doesn't  win  the  fabulous 
furs  and  trips  abroad — she  helps  to 
give  'em  away!   Here's  why  she  says, 
I'm  the  luckiest  person  in  the  world" 

By  GLADYS  HALL 

A  woman's  dream  may  be  of  love 
and  romance,  of  home  and  hxxs- 
band  and  children.  It  may  be 
a  dream  of  worldly  wealth,  or  of 
success  in  a  chosen  career.  It  may 
be  the  rewards  of  The  Big  Payoff, 
on  CBS-TV,  ftilfilling  the  lovely 
dream  of  flying  off  to  a  foreign  land 
with  the  man  of  her  heart,  wrapped 
in  that  symbol  of  feminine  liixury, 
a  mink  coat.  But  what  is  the  dream 
of  Bess  Myerson,  who  has  been 
hostess  of  The  Big  Payoff  since  the 
day  it  was  launched,  in  December 
of  1951.  .  .  .  Bess,  who  has  helped 
award  the  {Continued  on  page  64) 


Loveliest  of   all,   though,    Is   the   time 
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Bess  Myerson  stars  on  The 
Big  Payoff,  CBS-TV,  M-F, 
at  3  P.M.  EST,  sponsored 
by    Colgate-Palmolive    Co. 
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Each  day,  new  friends:  Bob  Paige  (right)  does  the  real  interviewing,  on  Tke  Big  Payoff,  but  Bess  (second  from  left)  gets  to 
talk  to  contestants,  too — and  feels  richer  for  knowing  people  like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  Emmons  of  Westbrook,  Maine. 


Jess  spends  with  daughter  Barbara,  1 1.  Once  a  camp  counselor,  Bess  now  concentrates  on  her  home-grown  class  of  one. 
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of  Bess  Myerson,  who  has  been 
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Above,  Mancini  (In  dark  coat)  worked  closely  with  expert  RCA  Victor 
engineers  to  achieve  notable  sound  effects  in  hit  album,  "Music  from 
Peter  Gunn,"  Below,  with  Craig  Stevens,  who  stars  in  TV  title  role, 
and  Bloke  Edwards,  creator,  producer  and  director  of  the  series.  At 
right,  one  authentic  reason  music  is  on  intrinsic  part  of  the  drama; 
Pete's  sweetheart  Edie — as  played  by  Lola  Albright — is  a  cafe  singer. 


Exciting  jazz  adds  extra 
dimension  to  Peter  Gunn.   Enter 
composer  Hank  Mancini — 
off-beat,  off-stage,  but  very 
much  a  part  of  the  dramatic  doings ! 


I 


By  NONEAN  CONNER 


I 


DOES  MUSIC  SPEAK  TO  YOU  as  clearly  and  understandably 
as  words?  If  it  does,  undoubtedly  you're  watching 
Peter  Gunn  on  Monday  nights.  Watching  .  .  .  and  listen- 
ing intently.  Craig  Stevens  stars  as  actor  in  the  title  role, 
but  the  show  has  its  "unseen"  star,  too,  in  the  sounds  of 
Henry  Mancini,  who  composes  the  track  upon  which  the 
drama  runs.  Jazz  is  the  musical  metal  of  Peter  Gunn, 
with  scores  so  artfully  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  plot 
that  one  cannot  be  separated  from  the  other.  Mancini's 
beat  sets  the  mood,  heightens  the  suspense,  speeds  the 


action,  sometimes  puts  over  an  actual  point  in  the  story. 
For  instance,  one  sequence  found  Peter  Gurm  in  the 
clutches  of  a  gang  determined  to  find  out  where  a  cache 
of  stolen  money  could  be  found.  The  gang,  doubting 
Pete's  protestations  that  he  did  not  have  the  information, 
ordered  an  unlicensed  doctor  to  give  him  "truth  serum." 
Since  a  man  under  sedative  cannot  be  expected  to  carry 
a  storyline,  the  problem  in  drama  at  that  point  was  how 
a  sense  of  Pete's  experience  could  be  conveyed  to  the 
audience.    Obviously,   the  soundtrack  must  assume  the 
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Above,  Mancini  (in  dark  coat)  worked  closely  with  expert  RCA  Victor 
engineers  to  achieve  notable  sound  effects  in  hit  album,  '  Music  tronn 
Peter  Gunn."  Below,  with  Craig  Stevens,  who  stars  in  TV  title  role, 
and  Blake  Edwards,  creator,  producer  and  director  of  the  series.  At 
right,  one  authentic  reason  music  is  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  drama: 
Pete's  sweetheart  Edie— as  played  by  Lola  Albright— is  a  cafe  singer. 
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action,  sometimes  puts  over  an  actual  point  in  the  stoi-y. 
For  instance,  one  sequence  found  Peter  Gunn  in  the 
clutches  of  a  gang  determined  to  find  out  where  a  cache 
of  stolen  money  could  be  found.  The  gang,  doubting 
Pete's  protestations  that  he  did  not  have  the  information, 
ordered  an  unlicensed  doctor  to  give  him  "truth  serum." 
Since  a  man  under  sedative  cannot  be  expected  to  carry 
a  storyline,  the  problem  in  drama  at  that  point  was  how 
a  sense  of '  Pete's  experience  could  be  conveyed  to  the 
audience.    Obviously,  the  soundtrack  must  assume  the 
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Creating  a  score  for  every  episode  of  Peter  Gunn  is  an 
exciting  challenge.    "Each  segnnenf  must  be  distinctive," 
'  says  Hank  Mancini.   "You  have  to  try  for  the  fresh  combi- 
nation, the  more  effective  instrument,  the  unique  sound." 


W  TO  IkV^^jLTdl 


With  twin  girls  Felice  and  Monica,  7,  and  son  Chris,  Hank 
is  (to  quote  the  words  of  no  less  an  authority  than  Mrs. 
Mancini)  "just  a  big,  oversized  boy  himself.  He's  a  great 
father,     Indian-wrestler,     story-teller,     and     reader-aloud." 


Hank  spaces  his  work  so  there's  plenty  of  time  tor  his 
family.  Son  Christopher  wants  to  be  a  composer  like  Dad 
but,  at  8,  won't  start  studying  piano  for  another  year. 
Hank  himself  switched  from  flute  to  piano  at  age  of  10. 

Peter  Gunn,  created  and  produced  by  Blake  Edwards,  with 
music  by  Henry  Mancini,  is  seen  on  NBC-TV,  Mon.,  9  P.M. 
EST,  as  sponsored  by  Bristol-Myers  for  Ipana  and  BufFerin. 


responsibility.  But  Blake  Edwards,  originator  of  the 
show,  felt  he  had  no  worries  in  that  respect.  "Hank  will 
come  up  with  something,"  he  said  confidently. 

Hank  did.  But  it  took  some  doing.  In  order  to  convey 
a  sense  of  confusion,  of  woozy  ineffectuality — ^like  run- 
ning in  a  dream  without  being  able  to  lift  one's  feet — 
he  took  his  cue  from  a  rock  'n'  roll  technique:  He  used 
a  tape  echo  for  effect.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  pair  of 
mirrors  so  placed  that  a  reflected  object  was  repeated 
into  infinity,  so  that  a  single  dancing  girl  seemed  like 
the  first  in  a  whole  line  of  "Rockettes,"  each  smaller 
than  her  predecessor?  In  essence,  that's  what  Hank 
Mancini  did  for  the  ear,  instead  of  the  eye.  The  result 
was  an  eerie,  gradually  diminishing  circle  of  out-of- 
consciousness  sounds. 

In  another  Peter  Gunn  script,  a  hunted  man  slid 
along  smoke-blackened  buildings  down  a  twilit  alley. 
Because  this  was  the  first  frame  in  the  picture,  instant 
sympathy  had  to  be  evoked  for  the  pursued.  Hank  used 
a  beat,  carried  by  drums  and  a  bass,  slightly  faster  than 
the  normal  pulse  at  start,  and  accelerated  it  gradually 
to  the  pounding  tempo  of  a  terrified  rabbit's  heart.  In- 
evitably, the  viewer — the  listener — became  involved  in 
the  fate  of  the  fleeing  man. 

When  Peter  Gunn  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  trip 
to  Spain,  Hank  reached  into  his  kit  and  came  up  with  a 
background  of  sound  embroidered  by  Laurindo  Al- 
meida's solo  guitar.  In  another  segment,  involving  a 
phony  spiritualist,  the  satiric  but  ominous  score  was 
provided  by  the  shrill,  quavering  notes  of  the  samisen, 
an  instrument  unfamiliar  to  Occidental  ears. 

Mr.  Mancini's  comment  on  these  antics  is  laconic: 
"Fortunately,  we  aren't  tied  to  one  idea."  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  Hank  Mancini  has  never  been  tied  to  a  lone 
idea.  He  is  a  taU,  slender,  crewcut  man  with  piercing 
brown  eyes  which  often  look  tired  because  of  the  hours 
he  keeps.  Music  is  a  member  of  his  family,  as  intimate 
a  part  of  his  life  as  his  pretty  (Continued  mi  page  74) 
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Still  quoting  his  wife:  Hank's  very  much  a  camera  bug — 
"off  and  on.  He'll  shoot  300  pictures  of  the  kids  at  age  4, 
then  we  won't  have  anything  in  the  scrapbook  for  3  years!" 
Hi-fi's  more  his  line  and  he  has  one  of  the  first  sets  made. 


Above,  with  hi-fi  set — and  lovely  Mrs.  Mancini,  former 
singer  Ginny  O'Conner.  Below,  their  family  room  is  really 
used  by  all  the  family.  Here,  Hank  takes  the  children's 
homework  just  as  seriously  as  his  own  work  on  Peter  Gunn. 


LORETTA  the  Giant-Killer 


"Teamwork"  is  Loretta's  own  typically  modest  explanation 
for  her  ever-continuing  popularity.  Every  detail,  large  or 
small,  of  The  Loretta  Young  Show  is  in  the  skilled  hands 
of  a  "family"  of  such  experts  as  director  Richard  Morris 
(above)  and  ace  cinematogropher  Norbert  Brodine  (below). 


Miss  Young^s  show  holds  its  place  in 

viewers'  hearts,  while  others 

come — and  go.  How  does  she  do  it  ? 

By  JERRY  ASHER 
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The  Loretta  Young  Show  is  seen  on  NBC-TV,  Sunday,  from  10  to 
10:30  P.M.  EST,  as  sponsored  by  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company. 


The  lovely  gowns  which  have  become  her  trademark  are 
created  by  top  designer  Werle.  But  it's  Loretta  who 
wears  them — and  who  supplies  such  charm  and  talent. 


LORETTA  Young's  fabulous  face  and  figure  came 
swirling  into  the  homes  of  twenty-two  million 
Americans  early  last  Octolaer,  at  the  start  of  her 
sixth  season  on  the  TV  screen.  More  remarkable 
than  the  longevity  of  the  show  itself  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  on  the  same  network,  at  the  same  Sunday 
time  period,  as  when  it  originally  began  its  long  and 
vigorous  run.    During  all  this  time,  no  sponsorship 
change  has  been  made. 

"Loretta  Young,"  says  an  admiring  advertising 
agency  executive,  "is  a  veritable  'giant-killer.'  She's 
succeeded  in  staying  on  top  (Continued  on  page  66) 
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of  Time  and  Tennessee  Ernie 


Forty  on  February  13,  Ernie  would  like  lots  more  time  for 
his  fomily  and  his  ranch  in  Northern  California.  Above,  with 
wife  Betty  and  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Gene  Cooper,  his  ranch  manager. 


The  Ford  Show  (above,  with  Joanne  Burgan  and  Dorothy  Sill) 
is  lots  of  fun,  though,  and  fans  keep  demanding  more  and  more 
— including   more   "discoveries"    like   sweet  Molly   Bee   (right). 


TV's  favorite  Ford,  now  "model  40/* 
looks  back  fondly  on  a  rugged  trail 
to  success- — and  forward  to  a  crossroads 
vital  to  both  his  career  and  family 

By  EUNICE  FIELD 


As  America's  best-loved  peapicker  passes  forty,  the 
k  shadow  of  a  crisis  begins  to  loom  before  him. 
The  singing  sage  of  TV  is  coming  to  the  place  where 
the  road  divides.  When  Tennessee  Ernie  Ford 
gets  there,  he  will  have  to  ask  himseK  that  agoniz- 
ing question  aU  men  must  face  sooner  or  later:  Which 
way  shall  I  go? 

He  will  not  be  the  first  entertainer  who  has  had 
to  make  the  great  choice  between  finding  more  time 
for  the  joys  of  family  life  and  finding  more  time  for 
an  ever-expanding  career. 

But,  whatever  the  decision,  it  will  be  Ernie's. 
"To  keep  freedom  of  choice,  even  while  building  a 
career,  is  something  I've  always  strived  for,"  says 
Ernie.  "If  I  thought  I  couldn't  scratch  any  time  I 
had  the  itch,  I  guess  I'd  be  itching  and  scratching 
from  morning  to  night.  It's  the  thought  that  I  can  do 
what  I  want — or  rather  what  I  feel  is 
right — that's  important." 

Ernie's  choice  boils  down  to  this:    Will  he  turn 
from  the  golden  glitter  of  show  business,  as  he  now 
insists  he  wUl,  and  seek  happiness  with  his  wife 
and  two  boys  on  his  Northern  California  ranch, 
getting  closer  to  them  and  to  nature?    Or  will  he 
find  that  the  habit  of  success  has  grown  too  strong 
and  he  can't  throw  off  the  applavise,  big  money  and 

Continued      ^ 
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of  Time  and  Tennessee  Ernie 


(Continued) 


Setting   "away   from   it   all" — on   a   family   vacation    in    beautiful 
Hawaii,   no   less! — Ernie   enjoys   playing   the   camera-totin'   tourist. 


The  Ford  Show,  starring  Tennessee  Ernie  Ford,  is  seen  on  NBC-TV,  Thurs., 
9:30  P.M.  EST,  sponsored  by  Ford  Division  and  Ford  Dealers  of  America. 
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Tennessee's  "pardner,"  Cliffie  Stone — a  good 
friend  and  manager,  who  gave  Ernie  a  break  on. 
Hometown  Jamboree — ^takes  a  hula-holiday,  too. 


glamour  of  a  profession  which  has  raised  him 
to  the  heights?   Or  wUl  he  try  the  third  way:  To 
make  his  peace  with  both  these  desires  and  go 
forward  in  a  "double  lane,"  doing  an  occasional 
show  or  record  but,  in  the  main,  sticking  to 
hunting,  fishing  and  ranching?    Nobody  is  sure 
what  he  will  do.  So  many  things  may  change 
between  now  and  the  parting  of  the  road. 

The  key  to  this  decision  is  most  likely  in 
Ernie's  character,  in  his  record,  how  he  thinks, 
how  he  feels.   To  grasp  this,  one  must  study 
the  trail  of  wisdom  and  laughter  Ernie  has 
scattered  along  the  way,  like  Johnny  Appleseed. 
One  has  only  to  hear  a  New  Yorker  talk  of 
"eatin'  high  on  the  hog,"  or  a  Bostonian  exclaim, 
"Bless  your  peapickin'  heart,"  to  know  that 
Ernie  has  struck  deep  roots  in  the  heart  of 
America.  But  what  are  his  own  personal  views 
on  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness? 

"I'm  no  wise  man  with  a  sack  full  of  answers," 
he  insists.  "Show  me  a  wise  man  who  can  give 
a  quick  answer  to  all  your  questions,   and  I'll 
show  you  a  wise  man  that's  a  darn  fool." 
Nevertheless,  Ernie  owns  up  to  his 
own  private  harvest  of  ideas. 

For  instance,  politics.   Unlike  WiU  Rogers, 
with   whom   he   is   sometimes   compared,   Ernie 
doesn't  make  politics  a  major  theme.    "I'm  no 
expert  on  it,"  he  says  cheerfully.   "But  everyone 
I  meet  sure  is.   One  of  my  neighbors  says, 
'Ernie,  I  can  tell  you're  a  straight  Republican.' 
Another  says,  'Ernie,  I  know  you're  a  straight 
Democrat.'  All  I  can  say  is,  they're  both  right. 
I'm  trying  to  be  straight  and  I'm  going  to 
keep  on  trying. 

"Power  and  money  only  make  poUticians, 
not   statesmen.    And   you   don't  have   to  be   in 
politics  to  be  a  statesman.    My  mother  wrote 
a  prayer  during  World  War  II  and  it  was  about 
spring  cleaning.   The  (Continued  on  page       71 ) 
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Highland 
Fling 

Despite  good  fortune,   Shirley  MacLaine 
is  true  to  her  Scottish  heritage. 
No  spendthrift,  she — except  in  talent, 
affection  and  generosity  to  others 


On  loan  at  M-S-M  for  Sol  C.  Siegel's  production  o\ 
"Some  Came  Running,"  Shirley's  co-starred  with  Frank 
Sinatra  himself,  directed  by  Vincente  Minnelli  (at  left). 


By  PEER  J.  OPPENHEIMER 

IN    A    FURNITURE    WHOLESALE    FIRM    in    doWntOWn    LoS 
Angeles,  Shirley  MacLaine  bounced  up  and 
down  on  a  colorftU  couch.  "It's  very  nice,"  she  finally 
admitted.  "How  much  is  it?"  The  salesman  consulted 
the  price  tag,  marked  down  a  few  subtractions 
on  a  writing  pad,  then  turned, to  Shirley.  "Three 
hundred  and  twelve  dollars  plus  tax.  .  ." 

"Three  hundred  and  twelve  dollars  plus  tax!" 
Shirley  cried  out.  "You  must  be  out  of  your  mind! 
I  can't  afford  that."  While  the  salesman  knew  little 
about  motion-picture  and  television  contracts, 
he  vaguely  remembered  something  about  Shirley 
signing  a  half -million-dollar  deal  with  NBC  not  lohg 
ago — which  prompted  his  next  question:   "Why  not?" 

"Because  I've  got  to  save  up  money  to  send  my 
daughter  through  college.  .  .  ."  His  mouth  dropped 
open.  Shirley  hardly  looked   {Continued  on  page  12) 


Shirley's  still  shy — not  of  cash,  but  of  spending — though 
she  has  long-term  contracts  with  NBC,  for  such  television 
star  appearances  as  hostessing  the  Chevy  Show  February 
I,  and  with  Hal  Wallis  at  Paramount  Pictures  for  movies. 


Her  thrift  amazes  and  amuses  her  husband,  Steve  Parker, 
who  believes  life's  little  luxuries  are  worth  paying  for. 
They  make  many  a  compromise — but  not  when  it  concerns 
their  two-year-old  daughter,  or  gifts  for  those  they  love. 
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Daughter  Rochelle  holds  the  key  to 
happiness  for  Dale  Robertson,  at  the 
end  of  each  Wells  Fargo  journey 


HIS  IIE-Z5.R,T 


By  MAXINE  ARNOLD 

THE  Wells  Fargo  express  thundered  down  the  highway,  headed 
for  home.   At  the  wheel  was  a  handsome,  weary -faced 
man  anxious  to  see  the  "little  woman"  he  loves — ^who  was 
doing  her  sleepy  best  to  wait  up  for  him.   Dale  Robertson 
had  been  on  location  in  northern  California  for  Tales  Of  Wells 
Fargo.  In  two  days,  he  would  be  leaving  again  on  a  long 
personal-appearance  tour.   But  ahead  were  those  two  days  with 
the  blithe  little  spirit  in  T-shirt  and  shorts  who  waited  in 
Dale's  living  room  now,  surrounded  by  his  favorite  red- 
leather  chair.   A  very  little  woman  with  (Continued  on  page  61) 


Rochelle  and  her  dad  share  a  love  of  outdoor  life 
and  animals — especially  horses.  Among  their  other 
four-footed  pals  are  Dale's  Australian  sheep  dogs, 
"Blue"  and  "Gipsy,"  his  mother's  French  poodle, 
"Muscles,"  and  little  Rochelle's  own  "Smokey,"  a 
mongrel  of  definite  charm  but  uncertain  ancestry. 

Dale  Robertson  is  Jim  Hardie  in  Tales  Of  Wells  Fargo, 
seen  on  NBC-TV,  Monday,  8:30  P.M.  EST,  as  sponsored 
by  Pall  Mall  Cigarettes  and  tbe  Buick  Dealers  of  America. 
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Qdventures  of  Qimbalist 


Ladies  in  distress  are  the  specialty  of 
investigator  Stuart  Bailey,  as  played  by 
Efrem  Zimbalist  Jr.  Above,  the  damsel  is 
Dolores    Donlon.    Below,    Erin    O'Brien. 


Sunset  Strip  has  everything — including  two  private-eyes.    Bailey's  partner  ■ 
Is  Jeff  Spencer  (Roger  Snnlth),  seen  below  with  back  to  canopy  leading  to 
their   office.     Unofficial    third    sleuth    is    next-door    parking-lot    attendant, 
Kookle  (Edward  Byrnes),  pictured  above  about  to  set  off  In  search  of  clues. 


Efrem  Jr.  has  more  than 
earned  his  "letters" 
as  a  man  of  action^ 
en  route  to  stardom  at 
TV's  77  Sunset  Strip 

By  FREDDA  BALLING 

Women  may  vary  in  many  ways,  but 
in  one  respect  all  are  alike:  The 
imagination  of  each  envisions  the 
ideal  man  "who  has  everything."  Part 
of  the  charm  of  such  a  man  in  real  life 
is  that,  if  charged  with  occupying  any 
such  status,  he  would  deny  it  vehe- 
mently and  with  embarrassment. 

It's  a  shame  to  embarrass  Efrem 
Zimbalist  Jr.,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
his  friends  say  of  him,  warmly  and  as 
a  matter  of  record,  "The  man  has 
everything:  Good  looks,  intellect, 
kindliness,  poise,  charm,  a  sense  of 
humor  about  himself  as  well  as  about 
events,  an  unusually  pleasant  voice — 
and  exceptionally  interesting  things  to 
say  with  it." 

"Zim"  has  so  much  of  everjrthing, 
it's  not  surprising  that  he  has  as  many 
men  fans  as  women.  In  fact,  he's 
earned  a  special  niche  in  the  regard 
of  members  of  his  own  sex  by  doing 
what  every  man  who  has  ever  worn 
an  enlisted  man's  uniform  has  yearned 
to  do  at  some  time  in  his  service  life: 
He  clobbered  the  company  cook! 

It  happened  this  way.  Zim  was  in- 
ducted at  Fort  Dix,  then  was  sent  to 
Fort  Jackson  at  Colvmnbia,  South  Car- 
olina, for  basic  training.  The  weather 
was  hvimid,  the  insects  were  avid,  and 
the  chow  was  par  for  the  tin  plates — 
tasteless,  greasy,  monotonous.  At  the 
end  of  the  chow  line  were  two  large 
metal  vats,  one  for  the  scraps  from 
each  man's  plate,  the  other  for  his 
"silver  service."  As  Zim  approached 
the  end  of  the  line,  he  was  thinking  of 
other  things — dinner  at  "21,"  perhaps. 
He  scraped  his  scraps  into  the  silver 
vat,  and  dropped  his  utensUs  into  the 
scrap  vat. 

Immediately  realizing  hig  error,  he 
was  fishing  out  his  silver  Avhen  the 
company  cook  struck  him  from  behind 
and  laxinched  into  an  imprintable  re- 
view of  Zim  and  his  ancestry.  Zim 
swung  around  and  returned  the  cook's 
punch,  knocking  him  fiat.  When  the 
cook  got  to  his  feet  and  charged,  ma- 
genta with   rage,   Zim  stepped   aside 

Continued      k 
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Qdventures  of  Bimbalist 


{Continued) 


Friends  call  him  "the  man  who  has  everything."  But  there  was  a  time  when 
life  seemed  empty  indeed  ■for  Efrem  Zimbalist  Jr.,  a  young  widower.  All  that 
changed,  when  he  met  and  married  Stephanie  Spalding.  Today,  their  house- 
hold overflows  with  a  happy  family  (baby  Stephanie,  older  children  Nancy  and 
Efrem  III)  and  pets  which  range  from  French  poodle  to  German  weimaraner. 


Their  latest  dream-come-true   Is  a   newl 


and  delivered  a  right  to  the  jaw.  By 
that  time,  every  hungry  man  in  the; 
company  had  availed  himself  of  ringside ' 
standing  room  and  was  rooting  for  "the 
home  team." 

"The  home  team"  polished  off  the! 
cook  before  the  company's  second  lieu- 
tenant, first  lieutenant,  and  captain  ar- 
rived on  the  double  to  discover  that 
rumors  of  a  fight  were  unfoimded.  The 
cook  had  been  tripped  up  by  his  own 
apron.  Every  man  in  the  outfit  was 
ready  to  swear  to  it. 

Recalling  the  incident  nowadays,  Zim 
says  with  a  grin,  'It  was  an  unsatisfac- 
tory fight  because  the  cook  was  such  a 
poor  antagonist.  And  it's  only  fair  to 
point  out  that  the  cook  had  his  ven- 
geance on  me,"  he  adds  poignantly.  "I 
was  stuck  for  K.P.  a  few  weeks  later. 
That  single  day  was  the  longest  year 
of  my  life." 

It's  not  surprising  that,  when  ABC- 
TV  was  casting  the  urbane  but  ruggedly 
virile  Jim  Buckley  in  the  Maverick  tele- 
plays,  Efrem  Zimbalist  Jr.  should  be 
chosen.  It  was  also  logical  that  he  should 
be  selected  as  one  of  the  top  stars  to 
enliven  the  same  network's  77  Sunset 
Strip. 

Where  did  Zim  come  from  and  where 
has  he  been? 

He  was  born  in  New  York  City,  son 
of  the  internationally  famous  concert 
violinist,     Efrem     Zimbalist,     and    the 


home    base   for   their  varied    activities. 


Time  is  the  one  thing  "Zim"  finds  he  has  too  little  of.  since  he  zoomed  to 
TV  popularity  as  Dandy  Jim  Buckley  in  Maverick,  and  went  on  to  stardom  in 
77  Sunset  Strip.  But  he  and  Stephanie  are  determined  that  the  children  shall 
enjoy  the  same  gracious  living  and  artistic  background  in  which  Zim  himself 
grew  up,  as  son  of  both  a  world-famous  violinist  and  a  celebrated  opera  star. 


equally  famous  opera  star,  Alma  Gluck. 
Inevitably,  he  grew  up  in  the  midst  of 
genius  and  beauty.  Lynn  Fontanne  and 
Alfred  Lunt  were  his  parents'  close 
friends.  Josef  Hofmann  and  Serge  Rach- 
maninoff were  frequent  dinner  guests. 
Young  Efrem  assumed  that  everyone 
had  an  Aimty  Lynn  and  Uncles  Alfred, 
Josef  and  Serge,  each  of  whom  was 
charming,  talented  and  witty. 

Young  Efrem's  mother  was  as  amus- 
ing as  any  of  her  guests.  Returning  from 
a  concert  tour,  she  told  of  being  inter- 
viewed by  a  young  local  reporter  who 
rushed  up  to  ask  if  he  might  speak  to 
Madame  Gluck.  Smiling,  the  svelte  and 
willowy  singer — a  slender  rarity  in 
those  days  of  Carmens  who  usually 
weighed  more  than  the  buU — said,  "I 
am  Alma  Gluck." 

"But  where  is  the  rest  of  you?"  the 
reporter  demanded. 

Living  in  the  midst  of  a  combination 
of  fame  and  laughter  served  young  Zim- 
balist  well  in  many  an  emergency.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  between  completing 
prep  school  and  matriculating  at  Yale, 
he  went  to  work  in  the  Time  magazine 
offices    as     (Continued    on    page    76) 


Efrem  Zimbalist  Jr.  is  Stuart  Bailey  in  77 
Sunset  Strip, '  as  seen  over  ABC-TV,  Friday, 
from  9:30  to  10:30  P.M.  EST,  sponsored  by 
American  Chicle  Co.;  Whitehall  Laboratories; 
Carter  Products,  Inc.;  Harold  F.  Ritchie  Inc. 
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Qdventures  of  Qimbalist 


(Continued) 


Friends  call  him  "the  man  who  has  everything."  But  there  was  a  time  when 
life  seemed  empty  indeed  for  Efrem  Zimbalist  Jr.,  a  young  widower.  AH  that 
changed,  when  he  met  and  married  Stephanie  Spalding.  Today,  their  house- 
hold overflows  with  a  happy  family  (baby  Stephanie,  older  children  Nancy  and 
Efrem  III)  and  pets  which  range  from  French  poodle  to  German  weimaraner. 
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Their  latest  drecm-come-true  is  a 


home  base   for  their   varied    activities. 


and  delivered  a  right  to  the  jaw.  By 
that  time,  every  himgry  man  in  the 
company  had  availed  himself  of  ringside 
standing  room  and  was  rooting  for  "the 
home  team." 

"The  home  team"  polished  off  the 
cook  before  the  company's  second  lieu- 
tenant, first  lieutenant,  and  captain  ar- 
rived on  the  double  to  discover  that 
rumors  of  a  fight  were  unfounded.  The 
cook  had  been  tripped  up  by  his  ow 
apron.  Every  man  in  the  outfit  was 
ready  to  swear  to  it. 

Recalling  the  incident  nowadays,  Zu« 
says  with  a  grin,  'It  was  an  unsatisfac- 
tory fight  because  the  cook  was  sucn » 
poor  antagonist.  And  it's  °^\.^^^\ 
point  out  that  the  cook  had  his  v  ^^ 
geance  on  me,"  he  adds  Poig"f°r,er 
was  stuck  for  K.P.  a  few  weeks  la^^ 
That  single  day  was  the  longest  y 
of  my  life."  AgC- 

It's  not  surprising  that,  when  . 
TV  was  casting  the  urbane  but  rugs  • 
virile  Jim  Buckley  in  the  MavencK'  ^ 
plays,  Efrem  Zimbalist  Jr-  shou  ^. 
chosen.  It  was  also  logical  that  he 


be  selected  as  one  of  the  top 


stars' 


oe  selected  as  one  ui  '^^^  ^-  '  „  j^ni. 

enliven  the  same  networks 

Strip.  J  ^hff 

Where  did  Zim  come  from  ana 
has  he  been?  ,   rjty,  s* 

He  was  born  in  New  YorK  ^^^^. 
of  the  internationaUy  fa"^"  gnd  ^ 
violinist,     Efrem    Zimbalist. 


equally  famous  opera  star,  Alma  Gluck. 
Inevitably,  he  grew  up  in  the  midst  of 
genius  and  beauty.  Lynn  Fontanne  and 
Alfred  Lunt  were  his  parents'  close 
friends.  Josef  Hofmann  and  Serge  Rach- 
maninoff were  frequent  dinner  guests. 
Young  Efrem  assumed  that  everyone 
had  an  Aunty  Lynn  and  Uncles  Alfred, 
Josef  and  Serge,  each  of  whom  was 
charming,  talented  and  witty. 

Young  Efrem's  mother  was  as  amus- 
ing as  any  of  her  guests.  Returning  from 
a  concert  tour,  she  told  of  being  inter- 
viewed by  a  yoimg  local  reporter  who 
rushed  up  to  ask  if  he  might  speak  to 
Madame  Gluck.  Smiling,  the  svelte  and 
willowy  singer — a  slender  rarity  in 
those  days  of  Carmens  who  usually 
weighed  more  than  the  bull— said,  "I 
am  Alma  Gluck." 

"But  where  is  the  rest  of  you?"  the 
reporter  demanded. 

Living  in  the  midst  of  a  combination 
°f  fame  and  laughter  served  young  Zim- 
balist well  in  many  an  emergency.  Dur- 
"ig  the  summer  between  completing 
prep  school  and  matriculating  at  Yale, 
"e  went  to  work  in  the  Time  magazine 
oaices    as    (Continued    on    page    76) 

f,!^"^  Zimbalist  Jr.  is  Stuart  Bailey  in  77 
frn^'n  !"■'>•'«  seen  over  ABC-TV,  Friday, 
■om  y:30  to  10:30  P.M.  EST,  sponsored  by 
Qr^^'^n''  '^'^'"^'e  Co.;  Whitehall  Laboratories; 
^*"«r  Products,  Inc.;  Harold  F.  Ritchie  Inc. 


Time  is  the  one  thing  "Zim  '  finds  he  has  too  little  of,  since  he  zoomed  to 
TV  popularity  as  Dandy  Jim  Buckley  in  Maverick,  and  went  on  to  stardom  in 
7?  Sunset  Strip.  But  he  and  Stephanie  are  determined  that  the  children  shall 
enjoy  the  same  gracious  living  and  artistic  background  in  which  Zim  himself 
grew  up,  as  son  of  both  a  world-famous  violinist  and  a  celebrated  opera  star. 
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Paladin  Rides  the  Airwaves 

Both  talent  and  temperament  make  John  Dehner  an  ideal  choice  to  carry 
the  radio  message  of  that  Western  knight-errant:  "Have  gun,  will  travel" 


Gratitude  fills  the  hearts  of  John  and  Roma,  as  they  consider  their  daughters:  Sheila,    13,  a 
promising  ballet  student,  and  Kirsten,    1 5,  an  excellent  horsewoman  who's  won  many  a  ribbon. 


By  MARCIA  MINNETTE 


FOR  ONCE,  Webster  was  wrong!  According  to  his  fatnous 
dictionary,  a  paladin  is  "one  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table  ...  a  legendary  hero."  Hero?  Yes.  Legendary? 
No.  Millions  of  modem  viewers  and  listeners  know  that 
Paladin,  in  person,  Uves  and  breathes  on  Have  Gun,  Will 
Travel.  Specifically,  as  seen  on  CBS-TV,  Paladin  is  a 
dashing  former  Medic  named  Richard  Boone.  And,  oin 
CBS  Radio,  Paladin  is  a  former  Frontier  Gentleman 
named  John  Dehner. 

Both  Paladins  are  very  much  alive.   In  John  Dehner's 
case,  the  word  "former"  refers  only  to  the  radio  Western 


series  in  which  he  previously  starred.  John  has  always 
been,  will  always  be  a  gentleman.  And  frontiers  exist  only 
for  him  to  conquer,  now  and  forever.  He's  lived  so  color- 
fully that  his  conversation  is  a  vivid  blend  of  travelogue, 
philosophy,  adventure  and  humor.  And  that  conversation 
isn't  necessarily  limited  to  his  native  tongue.  He  also 
speaks  Norwegian  and  French,  some  Spanish,  Italian, 
Swedish  and  German,  even  a  smattering  of  Hopi  Indian. 
He's  tall  (six-foot-three)  and  muscular  (180  pounds). 
His  eyes  are  sea-green,  his  hair  is  blondish,  and  the  beard 
he  often  wears  for  his  Western  {Continued  on  -page  80) 
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John  Dehner  stars  as  Paladin  in  the  radio  version  of  Have  Gun,  Will  Travel,  as  heard  over  CBS  Radio,  Sunday,  from  6:05  to  6:30  P.M.  EST. 


■Norman  Macdonnetl  (left)  of  Gunsmoke  fame  also 
guides  radio's  Have  Gun,  Will  Travel,  starring 
Dehner — who  is  quite  a  Western  expert  himself,  as 
rider  and    linguist,   as  well   as   a   superlative   actor. 


Versatility  is  John's  trademark.  Son  of  a  noted  painter, 
he's  well-versed  in  art  and  music.  Singing  with  their 
equally  talented  daughters,  he  and  Roma  recall  early 
days  of  struggle — and  give  thanks  for  today's  blessings. 
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The  hero  of  the  Bat  Masterson  series  not  only  dreamed  up  a  house- 
he  built  most  of  it  himself,  and  nicknamed  it  "Bat's  Belfry" 
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On  facing  page  (i.  to  r.),  the  Barrys — Fred,  Mike,  Gene 
and  Betty — stand  at  rear  of  house  near  swimming  pool. 
Foundation  of  the  house,  above,  shows  start  of  Gene's 
building  project.    He  himself  took  this   "before"   picture. 


BEFORK  Gene  Barry,  star  of  NBC-TV's  Bat  Masterson, 
began  to  build  his  own  house,  he  and  his  wife  Betty 
lived  in  a  succession  of  small  apartments  in  New  York 
and  in  California.  Now,  with  their  two  sons  Michael,  13, 
and  Frederic,  6,  they  have  moved  into  a  handsome  big 
house  in  Benedict  Canyon  near  Beverly  Hills.  So  lavish 
a  house  is  not  unusual  for  successful  Hollywood  TV 
stars,  but  it  is  extraordinary  when  an  actor  draws  up 
house  plans,  contracts  the  entire  building  job,  and  then 
does  a  lot  of  the  manual  labor  along  with  the  construction 
crew.  This  Gene  Barry  has  done — and  he's  justifiably 
proud  of  his  "dream  house."  Gene  and  Betty  were 
married  in  New  York  and  lived  as  young-marrieds  in  a 
one-bedroom  apartment  on  56th  Street,  where  their  first 
son  Michael  was  born.  "Like  every  other  one-bedroom 
apartment,"  says  Gene,  "we  had  twin  beds  in  the  bed- 
room, along  with  Mike's  crib.  Well,  we  kept  waking  up 
the  baby  with  our  talking.  So  we  put  the  twin  beds  in 
the  living  room.  For  two  years,  when  we  entertained,  our 
friends  sat  around  on  twin  beds."  The  Barrys'  subsequent 
apartments  were  larger,  but  they  still  yearned  for  more 
space.  "When  we  moved  to  California,"  says  Betty,  "we 
had  a  series  of  houses  we  rented.  But,  one  day,  we  set 
out  to  buy  a  home.  As  we  were  looking.  Gene  said,  'Why 
buy?  Let's  build.'  And  that's  when  we  sat  down  to 
design  the  ideal  house.  I  said  to  Gene,  'Just  give  me  so 
many  rooms  I'll  always  have  one  I  won't  really  need — 
just  in  case.'  Gene  did  all  the  designing.  Everything 
artistic  in  the  house  is  his  idea,  and  everything  functional 
is  mine.  He's  responsible  for  the  high  ceilings,  exposed 
beams,  pitched  shake  roof,  the  elegant  balcony-game- 
room  area.  But,  for  me,  he  put  in  plenty  of  storage  space. 
We  have  closets  under  the  stairs,  a  thirty-foot  wardrobe 
in  our  bedroom — closets  everywhere.  I  also  told  Gene 
I  wanted  lots  of  windows,  big  ones,  and  we  have  them. 


Gene  works  with  the  construction  crew  hoisting  the  ten- 
inch-thick  beams,  some  as  much  as  twenty  feet  long.  This 
is  dangerous  work,  until  the  big  ones  are  secured.  Betty 
Barry  said  it  made  her  so  nervous  thot  she  couldn't  watch. 


I  wanted  access  to  every'bedroom  from  the  outside,  so  the 
kids  wouldn't  have  to  run  through  the  house.  And  I 
wanted  at  least  five  bedrooms  and  five  baths — with  a  tub 
in  each  bathroom.  Gene  put  all  this  into  the  plans,  along 
with  an  enormous  living-dining  area,  kitchen,  utility  room, 
two  bedrooms  and  three  baths  on  the  main  level.  TJpstairs 
is  the  master  bedroom — really  a  combined  sitting- 
bedroom — with  a  den-workroom  for  Gene  next  to  it. 
Then  there's  a  sitting-bedroom  and  bath  for  the  maid, 
with  a  staircase  which  leads  directly  to  the  kitchen- 
dining  area  and  utility  room  below.  The  whole  thing  was 
an  enormous  project — 4500  square  feet — but  it's  worth  it!" 


Continued 
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Gene  spent  nearly  full-time  at  the  house  during  early  stages  of 
construction.  He  himself  did  most  of  trenching  for  foundation  and 
supervised  pouring  of  the  concrete.  Above,  preparing  to  install 
heating  conduit.    Below,  discussing  problems  with  the  work  crew. 
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DREAIVI   HO 

(Continued) 


Whole  family  in  kitchen  peeping  out  pass-through 
into  dining  area.  Hutch  built  against  the  wall  was 
designed  to  hold  TV,  hi-fi,  radio,  books.  As  Betty 
says,  "It  makes  a  homey  area  for  entertainment." 


The  two-hundred-foot  wall  at  bock  of  house  was  an 
engineering  feat  in  itself.  Main  entrance  is  at  back 
to  permit  placement  of  pool  and  outdoor  yard  with 
advantage  of  a  long  view  of  the  surrounding  hills. 

Gene  Barry  stars  in  Bat  Masterson,  seen  on  NBC-TV,  Wed., 
at  9:30  P.M.  EST,  as  sponsored  by  the  Kraft  Foods  and 
Sealtest  Divisions  of  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation. 


Gene  and  Bet+y  sitting  on  stairway  to  balcony  from  main 
living  room,  the  largest  area  in  the  house.  Interior  Is  of 
sore-sided  cedar — ^the  rough-cut  side  of  the  wood.  Betty 
loves  comfortable  couches,  plans  to  use  many  In  huge  room. 


Work  on  the  roof  of  the  house  had  an  element  of  danger, 
since  the  drop-off  to  front  is  about  eighty  feet.  In  the 
picture  below,  a  Franklin  stove  which  is  planned  as  a  cozy 
decorative  touch  for  master  bedroom — and  useful  one,~too. 


The  boys,  Mike  and  Fred,  enjoyed  exploring  all  the  many 
closets.  This  small  one  is  recessed  under  main  staircase. 
Large  living-room  fireplace  with  built-in  barbecue  (below) 
will  give  Gene  chance  to  demonstrate  his  prowess  as  a  chef. 


Both  Mike  and  Fred  helped  Gene  with  many  of  the  tasks 
they  could  handle.  Here,  Mike  and  his  father  with  $1,000 
worth  of  the  rough-cut  cedar  which  had  to  be  moved  inside 
for  completion  of  the  interior  walls  of  main  living  room. 


Bachelor  Hugh  O'Brian  whips  up 


CREPES  8UZETTE  FOR  THREE 


For  friends  Goody  Levitan  (left)  and  Nancy  Sino+ro,  Hugh  O'Brian  serves  up  a  non-Western  gournriet  dessert. 


HUSKY  SIX-FOOT  STAR  Hugh  O'Brian  doesn't  claim  to 
be  a  top-notch  cook,  but  there's  one  dessert  dish  he 
loves  and  produces  in  his  own  kitchen  whenever 
he  has  an  appreciative  and  hungry  audience.  And  his 
guests  agree  that  Wyatt  Earp's  flaming  Crepes  Suzette 
add  a  brilliant  gourmet  touch  to  any  dinner  menu. 
When  Hugh  was  an  undergraduate  at  Kemper  Military 
College  in  BoonvUle,  Missouri,  he  earned  spending 
money  by  running  a  profitable  sandwich  business — 
until  a  fellow  student  decided  to  enter  the  field  in 
competition  to  him.  When  the  sandwiches  grew  so  elab- 


orate (as  a  lure  to  customers)  that  there  was  no  profit 
in  selling  theni,  Hugh  gave  up.  Years  later,  when  Hugh 
was  still  a  struggling  and  unrecognized  movie  actor, 
he  nearly  starved  himself  to  death,  trying  to  economize 
on  living  costs.  When  he  realized  the  reason  for  his 
sudden  lack  of  energy  and  loginess,  he  went  back  to 
food  in  a  big  way,  now  cheerfully  stows  away  hearty 
meals  to  match  his  husky  body.  So,  if  you're  an  O'Brian 
fan,  take  a  tip  from  him — eat  up!  And  why  not  try 
Hugh's  favorite  "dress"  dessert  for  a  starter?  Recipe  at 
right  gives  full  instructions  for  sure-fire  success. 


Hugh  O'Brian  stars  in   The  Life  And  Legend  Of   Wyatt  Earp,   as  seen  over  ABC-TV,  Tues.,  8:30  P.M.  EST, 
sponsored  by  General  Mills,  Inc.,  and  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company. 
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Pancake  batter  comes  first,  with  eggs  beaten  in  until  blended.    Tilt  skillet  to  ensure  very  thin,  even  layer  of  batter, 


Arrange  finished  pancakes  in  chafing  dish,  then  add  sauce.  Sprinkle  with  warnned  cognac,  ignite  at  table,  serve  while  hot. 

HUGH  O'BRIAN'S  CREPES  SUZETTE  A  LA  HENRI 


To  make  pancake  batter,  mix  in  a  small  bowl: 

1  cup  sifted  flour  %  cup  powdered  sugar 
%  teaspoon  salt 

Add,  one  at  a  time: 

2  eggs 

Beat  until  blended.  Add,  slowly,  mixing  gently: 

1  cup  milk 
To  make  sauce,  blend  at  room  temperature: 
Vz  cup  sweet  butter 
Vz  cup  powdered  sugar 

grated  rind  and  strained  juice  of  1  orange 
14  cup  curagao 
Set  to  one  side. 
When  ready  to  make  pancakes,  add  to  batter: 

1  teaspoon  brandy  grated  rind  of  Vz  lemon 


Heat  a  5"  heavy  skillet  slowly,  then  add  a  few  drops 
of  oil  to  grease  it.  Pour  in  just  enough  batter  to  cover  pan 
with  very  thin  layer.  Tilt  pan  so  that  mixture  spreads 
evenly.  When  cooked  on  one  side,  toss  or  turn  with 
spatula  and  cook  on  other.  Cook  pancakes  one  by  one. 
Roll  up  or  fold  in  quarters  and  arrange  on  hot  platter. 
Makes  18-24. 

To  serve: 

Heat  3  tablespoons  of  sauce  in  chafing  dish  over  low 
heat,  add  pancakes  and  heat  slowly.  Add  more  sauce  as 
needed.  When  sauce  is  srrupy  and  pancakes  are  very 
hot,  sprinkle  with  cognac  or  curagao  and  ignite.  If  not 
done  in  chafing  dish  at  table,  arrange  pancakes  on  small 
platter,  pour  over  some  of  the  sauce,  sprinkle  with 
warmed  cognac,  and  light  just  before  serving. 
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They  were  just  starting  out  in  the  theater  when  they  wed  thirty 
years  ago.  Lulu  Mae  has  since  subordinated  her  career  to  home 
and  husband.  Paul  has  risen  to  stardom  on  stage,  screen,  TV,  radio 
— but  his  voice  is  most  familiar  in  long-running  broadcast  roles  as 
a  medico,  starting  with  such  popular  early  dramas  as  Big  Sister. 


Although  his  "medical  practice" 
exists  only  on  radio,  Paul  McGrath 
has  a  prescription  for  happiness 
guaranteed  effective  for  a  lifetime 

By  FRANCES  KISH 


DRIVING  through  the  south  of  France  last 
summer,  Paul  and  Lulu  Mae  McGrath 
stopped  at  an  inn  for  dinner.   Two  girls  at  a 
nearby  table  watched  them  rather  closely. 
Mostly,  their  eyes  turned  toward  Paul; — no 
surprise  to  his  wife,  well  used  to  the 
admiring  glances  directed  at  her  tall,  hand- 
somely-graying husband.  Besides,  he  had 
just  finished  a  London  run  of  a  year  in 
the  hit  play,  "Roar  Like  a  Dove,"  and  the 
girls  might  have  seen  him  in  it. 

The  McGraths  didn't  realize  these  were 
Americans,  until  one  of  them  spoke  to  Paul. 
"I  couldn't  help  hearing  you  talk,"  she 
apologized.   "I  recognized  your  voice.    You 
are  Dr.  John  Wayne  of  Big  Sister,  on 
radio.  I  would  have  known  that  voice 
anywhere  in  the  world." 

Paul  and  Lulu  Mae  were  amazed.  Although 
he  had  been  Dr.  Wayne  for  twelve  years, 
he  had  not  played  him  then  for  a  long 
time,  and  it  didn't  seem  possible  anyone 
would  still  remember  how  he  sounded.   But 
this  is  the  kind  of  extraordinary  thing 
that  is  always  happening  to  Paul. 

When  he  was  host  of  the  long-running  and 
enormously  popular  Inner  Sanctum  series — 
the  macabre  master  of  its  creaking  door 
and  sepulchral  sign-off,  "Goodnight,  pleasant 
dreams" — there  were  proposals  of  marriage 
from  women  who  had  never  seen  him 
but  were  infatuated  with  his  voice.   People 
used  to  telephone  long-distance  just  to 
hear  him  say  a  few  words. 

On  his  return  from  Europe  late  last 
summer,  Paul  renewed  his  successful  radio 
career  of  more  than  twenty-five  years.  He 
picked  up  where  he  had  left  off  as  Dr.  Phillip 
Hamilton  in  NBC  Radio's  daytime  serial  The 
Affairs  Of  Dr.  Gentry,  opposite  Madeleine 
Carroll.  He  stepped  into  the  starring  role  of  Dr. 
Jim  Brent,  in  CBS  Radio's  daytime  serial. 
Road  Of  Life.  He  was  (Continued  on  page  78) 


The  Affairs  Of  Dr.  Gentry,  produced  and  directed  bv 
Hi  Brown,  is  on  NBC  Radio,  M-F,  2:45  P.M.  EST, 
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Title  role  in  The  Affairs  Of  Dr.  Gentry  belongs  to  that  lovely  lady,  Madeleine  Carroll  (right).    Paul 
is  Dr.  Phillip  Hamilton.    Phyllis  Newnnan,  as  Trudy  Welta,  is  third  mennber  of  the  cast  pictured  above. 


Below,  time  ofF  from  American  radio  to  do  a  London 
stage  hit,  "Roar  Like  a  Dove,"  with  David  Hutcheson. 


Among  his  Broadway  hits:  "Command  Decision."  Three  star 
generals  were  Paul  Kelly  (left).  Jay  Fasset  and  McSrath. 


Actress  Nancy  Malone  spices  her  wholesome,  girl-next-door 
personality  with   good -looks    tricks   unmistakably   her   own 


TPo  THE  television  world,  Nancy  Ma- 
lone  is  Babby  Dennis  of  The 
Brighter  Day  on  CBS-TV.  On  Broad- 
way, she  is  understudying  a  major 
role  in  Eugene  O'Neill's  "A  Touch 
of  the  Poet."  Of?-stage,  pert  Nancy 
generates  excitement  by  daring  to 
be  herself.  In  a  staunchly  "French 
poodle"  town,  Nancy's  pets  are  a 
tiny  African  frog  and  a  mischievous 
capuchin  monkey.  .  .  .  She  loves 
clothes,  dressing  for  compliments 
rather  than  "to  be  in  fashion."  Her 
unorthodox  wardrobe  includes  35 
dresses,  16  black  Italian  sweaters,  30 
scarves,  15  skirts,  2  handbags    (one 


By  HARRIET  SEGMAN 

tote  and  one  dress-up),  and  15  "char- 
acter" hats  bought  for  fun  instead  of 
to  wear.  .  .  .  Nancy's  fragrance  ward- 
robe never  includes  more  than  three 
scents,  giving  each  a  chance  to  become 
personally  identified  with  her.  She 
wears  perfume  'round  the  clock  and 
always  scents  her  gloves.  ...  A  firm 
believer  in  femininity,  she  considers 
street  smoking  strictly  for  the  boys, 
always  wears  gloves,  never  chews 
gum,  and  prefers  wines  to  cocktails. 
.  .  .  On  a  date,  as  in  acting,  Nancy  be- 
lieves it  is  better  to  imderplay  than 
to  overdo.  Her  escorts  are  always 
made  to  feel  important.    She  encour- 


ages them  to  talk  about  their  own  in- 
terests, never  corrects  a  beau  if  he 
orders  incorrectly  in  a  restaurant  or 
shows  a  lack  of  savoir  faire.  Nancy 
feels  a  social  error  is  less  important 
than  wounded  masculine  ego.  Auburn- 
haired,  freckle-nosed  Nancy  acquires 
a  delicate  porcelain  look  with  pale 
powder,  pearl-gray  eye  shadow,  color- 
less nail  polish.  Her  "barometric" 
blue  eyes  change  color  with  the 
weather.  She  makes  them  outstanding 
by  underplaying  her  mouth  with  light 
pink  lipstick  and  going  aU  out  with 
plenty  of  eye  makeup — ^the  works. 
The    result,    natural    yet    distinctive. 
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The  Record  Players 


This  page  rotates  among 
WBBM's  Josh  Brady,  KYWs 
Joe  Finan,  WKMH's  Robin 
Seymour,  and  now,  let's  hear 
from  KMBCs  Torey  Southwich 


As   "Safchmo"   tells  Torey,    it's  time   for  tuning   in   to   "our  own   back   yard." 


«JAZZIVIEN,^^OIVIE   HOIVI 


By  TOREY  SOUTHWICK 


AMERICAN  jazz  artists  now  perform- 
ing overseas  should  come  back 
home.    Things  are  looking  up! 

One  day  when  Louis  Armstrong, 
"Ambassador  Satch,"  was  visiting  my 
show,  I  asked  him  why  American  jazz 
seemed  to  be  so  much  more  popular 
in  other  countries  than  here  at  home. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "it's  just  like  havin' 
somethin'  in  your  own  back  yard  and 
not  payin'  much  attention  to  it.  Some- 
day, you'll  get  around  to  listenin'  to  it." 

That  "someday"  seems  to  be  here. 
Lately,  the  American  public  is  not  only 
listening,  they're  buying! 

I'm  happy  to  see  it.  I  find  that  add- 
ing a  little  easily-understandable  jazz 
to  my  shows  adds  a  lot  of  variety  and 
interest.  A  check  of  the  best-selling 
music  lists  shows  that  there  is  certainly 
a  growing  audience  for  it. 

In  TV  Radio  Mirror  a  few  months 
ago,  Alan  Freed  of  WABC  and  Art 
Ford  of  WNTA,  both  in  the  New  York 
area,  made  some  predictions  concern- 
ing musical  trends  for  1959.  Freed  said 
that  rock  'n'  roll  would  continue  to 
dominate  the  nation's  music,  and  Ford 
predicted  a  big  move  to  jazz. 

Well,  let's  take  a  look  at  those  hit 
lists. 

One  year  ago  at  this  time,  there 
wasn't  one  album  even  remotely  con- 


nected with  jazz  on  the  lists  of  the  top 
twenty-five  popular  albums.  However, 
during  the  last  six  months,  as  many  as 
nine  of  the  top  twenty-five  hit  albums 
have  been  of  jazz  or  jazz-flavored 
music. 

Wonder  of  wonders,  there  have  even 
been  a  few  jazz-flavored  single  records 
on  the  hit  lists  lately.  Drummer  Cozy 
Cole  made  it  with  one  called  "Topsy" 
and  then  followed  it  with  another  called 
"Turvy."  Peggy  Lee's  "Fever"  made 
it.  Chris  Connor  and  Count  Basie  both 
had  a  couple  of  discs  that  came  mighty 
close  last  year. 

Jazz  showed  up  a  lot  better  on  the 
best-selling -popular- albums  lists, 
though.  Trumpeter  Jonah  Jones  did 
extremely  well  with  four  big  entries: 
"Muted  Jazz,"  "Jumpin'  with  Jonah," 
"Swingin'  on  Broadway"  and  "Swingin' 
at  the  Cinema." 

Jazz  singer  Dakota  Staton  turned  out 
three  successful  albums:  "The  Late, 
Late  Show,"  "Dynamic!"  and  "In  the 
Night,"  the  last  one  teaming  her  with 
the  George  Shearing  Quintet.  Pianist 
Shearing  had  a  big  package  of  his  own 
called  "Burnished  Brass." 

A  new  jazz  piano  star,  the  boss  of 
the  Ahmad  Jamal  Trio,  was  discovered 
by  the  public  in  a  couple  of  albums, 
the  biggest  being  "But  Not  For  Me." 


Toward  the  end  of  last  year,  Harry 
Belafonte  turned  out  a  terrific  blues 
collection,  "Belafonte  Sings  the  Blues," 
which  is  still  rising  in  popularity. 

Singer  Ernestine  Anderson  has  been 
hailed  as  the  "find  of  the  decade."  Her 
hit  album  is  called  "Hot  Cargo." 

Louis  Prima  and  Keely  Smith  (Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Prima)  were  responsible  for 
a  couple  of  big  ones  titled  "The  Wildest 
Show  at  Tahoe"  and  "Las  Vegas — 
Prima  Style." 

Even  Lawrence  Welk  turned  off  the 
bubbles  to  record  a  best-selling  Dixie- 
land album  and  another  one  starring 
clarinetist  Pete  Fountain. 

All  this  in  the  last  six  months  or  so. 

Lately,  some  jazz  is  even  showing  up 
in  the  nation's  juke  boxes,  developing 
even  greater  audiences  for  the  idiom. 
On  radio,  disc  jockeys  aren't  afraid  of 
using  the  word  "jazz"  anymore,  for 
fear  of  alienating  listeners.  Perhaps 
American  jazz  is  finally  getting  "home." 

At  any  rate,  the  past  few  months 
have  shown  a  balancing  of  the  best- 
selling  music.  Rock  'n'  roll  has  stepped 
down  a  bit  to  make  room  for  more 
melodic  music,  including  a  good  selec- 
tion of  jazz  for  the  first  time  in  years. 

A  young  man  from  Texas  even  moved 
Tchaikovsky  to  the  popular  album  hit 
lists.    Who  knows  where  it'll  all  end? 


Over  KMBC  in  Kansas  City,  Time  For  Torey  is  heard  Mon.-Fri.  from  7  to  9  A.M.:  The  Torey  Soiilhwick  Show  is  heard  Mon.-Fri.,  from  3  to  5  P.M. 
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ivhich  is  perfectly  understandable — given  the  electric  talents  of  Joe  Martin  and  Al  Lamm, 
WOW's  facilities,  and  a  hep  and  happy  city  for  the  listenin 


A  "wow"  of  a  team — humorous,   philosophizing  deejay  Joe  Mor+in  and  skilled  pianist  Al  Lamm. 
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Talks  with  youngsters  like  singer 
Brenda  Lee  are  greatly  enjoyed  by 
Joe,  who  began  his  own  career  at  12. 


RADIO  MAY  BE  all  things  to  all  men, 
but  when  it  tries  to  please  all  of 
the  people  most  of  the  time — which 
it  does,  via  Omaha's  WOW — it's 
news!  A-sparkle  with  talent,  this 
Nebraska  station  combines  its  fore- 
most live  wires,  Joe  Martin  and 
Al  Lamm,  for  two  daily  shows — 
Breakfast  Bandstand,  heard  Monday 
through  Saturday,  from  7:15  to  9:30 
A.M.,  and  Joe  Martin  Calling,  Mon- 
day through  Saturday,  12:30  to  1:30 
P.M.  Joe  contributes  a  warm  and 
friendly  voice  and  an  unbeatable 
sense  of  timing  in  the  telling  or  read- 
ing of  humorous  poems  and  stories, 
while  Al  switches  skillfully  among 
the  three  keyboards  at  his  command 
— piano,  organ,  and  celesta — with  re- 


markable ease.  The  result  is  that, 
when  this  extraordinary  team  hits 
the  airwaves  each  day,  the  bread- 
winners on  their  way  to  their  jobs 
are  not  so  impatient  with  traffic, 
housewives  ease  into  daily  routines 
less  reluctantly  and  those  "shining 
schoolboys"  creep  more  willingly  to 
school. 

*T  THIRTEEN,  talented  and  enter- 
**  prising  Joe  Martin  was  doing 
public -address  announcing — but  for 
somebody  else,  till  he  decided  he 
could  do  much  better  on  his  own. 
Out  of  old  radio  and  telephone  parts, 
he  built  his  own  P.A.  system,  and 
went  into  business.  Even  before  that, 
Joe  had  shown  remarkable  "get  up 


It's  harvest  time — and   orchord   farmer   Allan    Lamm   has   difficulty   keeping  the   apple-eating 
Lamm   family   (wife   Carol,    sons   Allan   and    Clarence)    supplied    with    the    "fruit    of    his    toil." 


Keeping  the   barbecue   fires   a-burning    is   Joe    Martin's    special    responsibility,    but  the   "flames" 
of  family  fun  ore  tended  by  everyone — including  wife  Joyce,  youngsters  Nancy,    Mickey,   Danny. 


and  go."  At  twelve,  when  most  kids 
are  actively  engaged  in  thinking 
about  little  more  than  tomorrow's  big 
game,  this  youngster  spent  summer 
vacations  touring  the  Midwest  as  a 
blackface  comedian  with  a  minstrel 
show.  .  .  .  Part-time  radio  work  at 
WFHR  in  Marshfield,  Wisconsin,  and, 
later,  courses  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  gave  Joe  solid  training  for 
what  was  to  become  his  life's  work. 
.  .  .  On  his  two  programs,  Joe  com- 
bines his  deejaying  and  recitations 
into  a  listenable  format.  "I  like  to 
think  our  shows  are  more  than  just 
a  jukebox  operation,"  he  says.  "Rec- 
ords," he  believes,  "are  as  influential 
to  immature  ears  as  certain  types  of 
burlesque  are  to  the  eyes — both  must 


be  restrained  if  detrimental  to  good 
taste."  Though  it  seems  a  regular 
"busman's  holiday,"  Joe  counts  rec- 
ord-collecting as  his  biggest  hobby. 
And  that's  just  fine  with  wife  Joyce, 
and  their  three  children:  Nancy,  11; 
Danny,  7;  and  Mickey,  5. 

To  SAY  merely  that  Alan  Lamm 
"comes  from  a  musical  family" 
would  be  the  understatement  of  the 
year.  His  mother  is  a  pianist  of  merit, 
his  father  a  singer,  one  brother  a 
Doctor  of  Music  teaching  now  at  the 
University  of  Arizona,  and  another 
brother  working  in  radio  in  Louis- 
ville. Allan  began  playing  piano  at 
the  age  of  seven,  and  was  busy  de- 
veloping   his    skills    on    organ    and 


celesta  throughout  high-school  days 
in  New  Albany,  Indiana,  then  at  the 
University  of  Louisville  and  the  Juil- 
liard  School  of  Music.  .  .  .  During  his 
two  years  as  a  leatherneck,  Al  had 
his  own  daytime  radio  show  over 
Marine  Corps  Station  KBOR  in 
Tientsin,  China.  In  1951,  the  young 
musician  joined  WOW  as  a  staff 
pianist,  but  it  wasn't  till  '53  that  he 
teamed  up,  to  such  great  effect,  with 
Joe  Martin.  ...  A  country-man  at 
heart,  Al  lives  in  a  seven-room  house 
set  on  2V2  acres.  And  just  so  wife 
Carol  and  children  Jean,  Allan  and 
Clarence  won't  get  lonely  while  Al's 
at  work,  there  are  two  dogs,  three 
cats,  a  bird,  and  a  yard  full  of  chick- 
ens to  keep  them  company. 
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J.P.'s  pretty  wife  Sallie  is  Georgia-born;  son  John,  on 
Alaskan;   tiny   Susan,   a    Detroiter,    like   her   dad,   J. P. 
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DESPITE  THE  FACT  that  keeping  the  chill  away  from  the 
door  was  a  full-time  job  in  those  days,  Joseph 
Priestly  McCarthy  has  warm  memories  of  Alaska.  For 
J.P.'s  stint  for  his  Uncle  Sam  brought  him  wife,  career 
and  a  more  or  less  permanent  immunity  to  continental 
winters.  Nowadays,  the  suave,  dark -haired  emcee  of 
WJR-Detroit's  Music  Hall  program  (heard  six  days,  be- 
tween 6: 30  and  9  A.M.  and  4  to  6  P.M.,  with  news  breaks) 
recounts  how  he  had  just  completed  two  years  of  engi- 
neering studies  at  the  University  of  Detroit  when  the 
Army  called  him,  issued  him  several  pairs  of  long-johns 
and  bundled  him  off  to  the  49th  to  help  test  body  reactions 
to  extreme  cold.  .  .  .  The  days  were  long  and  dark  and, 
for  entertainment,  J.P.  and  his  buddy  used  to  huddle  close 
to  the  Yukon  stove  in  their  little  tent  and  practice  read- 
ing aloud  to  each  other,  till  their  breath  froze  on  their 
lips.  Thawing  out  in  Fairbanks,  J.P.  was  cast  for  the 
lead  in  a  KFAR  Radio  play,  "George  Caldwell,  3000  A.D." 
Sealed  with  him  in  a  time  capsule  for  this  futuristic  bit 
of  drama  was  his  "wife,"  co-star  Sallie  Thompson.    But 


Deep  north  tells  a  few  tricks  for  staying  warm 


It's  five  years  later,  but — thanks  to 
a  1,000-year  time-capsule — WJWs 
fun-loving,  J.  P.  McCarthy  isn't 
a  day  older — except  in  happiness 


exercise. 


hardly  a  day  of  rehearsals  had  elapsed  before  J.P.  and 
Sallie— a  pretty  young  dancer,  living  in  Alaska  with  her 
parents — decided  to  make  it  for  real.  Married  in  Fair- 
banks in  1954,  J.P.  was  discharged  soon  afterwards,  stayed 
on  for  a  while  at  KFAR,  and  returned  to  the  Midwest  late 
in  56.  .  .  .  Though  he  enjoys  golf  and  follows  football  and 
hockey,  J.P.  is  actually  quite  a  homebody— constantly 
arnused  and  occasionally  upstaged  by  his  little  son 
Johnnie,  three  years  old.  The  photographer  who  came  to 
take  family  shots  for  this  feature  found  the  toddler  eager 
to  jiflP-  He  posed  obligingly  with  Daddy's  golf  clubs, 
Daddy  s  jazz  records,  with  baby  sister  Susan,  with 
Mommy,  and,  when  the  session  was  done  and  the  camera- 
man ready  to  go,  young  John  pleaded,  "Let's  take  some 
more  smiles.  Daddy."  .  .  .  Since  J.P.'s  show  is  not  the 
request  type,  he  spends  hours  each  day  in  the  stacks 
selecting  music  to  please  all  his  listeners.  His  own  pref- 
erence being  for  "the  swinging  kind,"  he  ranks  Sinatra 
and  Ella  Fitzgerald  high  on  his  list.  Detroit,  by  the  way, 
IS  up  in  the  air  about  J.P. 


She  Has  His  Heart 


(Continued  from  page  41) 
a  gay  gamin  face,  short  dark  hair,  and 
two  chipped  front  teeth,  Rochelle  was 
watching  television  and  trying  to  wheedle 
Dale's  mother  into  divulging  the  "sur- 
prise" he  had  for  her.  Rochelle  had  ar- 
rived that  afternoon  with  a  neatly  packed 
weekend  bag,  a  shiny  lunch  bucket,  and 
the  little  beat-up  teddy-bear  she  carries 
back  and  forth  between  Dale's  "Haymaker 
Farm"  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  and 
her  other  home  a  mile  away. 

Dale  and  Jacqueline  Robertson  are  that 
cliche  which  so  seldom  works  out  in  real 
life:  Two  who  were  once  married,  and 
who  are  now  warm  good  friends.  Know- 
ing Dale's  tight  schedule,  Jacqueline  had 
brought  Rochelle  over  to  spend  the  week- 
end with  him.  Now  "Timmy,"  the  teddy- 
bear,  was  in  a  pretty  blue  room  among 
the  kingdom  of  other  stuifed  animals 
Rochelle  commands  when  she's  there.  Be- 
side the  open  suitcase,  a  pair  of  patent- 
leather  pumps  shiny  for  Sunday  School 
and  a  pair  of  red  canvas  sneakers  ready 
for  two  flying  feet.  The  school  lunch 
bucket  was  in  the  kitchen,  waiting  to  be 
filled  the  following  Monday  morning  ac- 
cording to  the  instructions  of  the  pretty, 
chic,  dark-haired  yoxuig  woman  who'd 
left  it  there. 

Late  that  night.  Dale  Robertson  turned 
into  the  gate  and  down  the  driveway 
under  the  big  pepper  trees.  He  stopped 
by  the  side  of  the  rambling  California 
ranch  house.  Then  the  tall  dark-haired 
man  and  a  flying  six-year-old  met  at 
the  door.  "Hello,  Baby!"  Dale  Robertson 
said,  swinging  Rochelle  up  into  his  arms. 
In  a  little  while,  they  walked  down  the 
path  past  the  swimming  pool  to  the  stable, 
where  he  introduced  her  to  the  "surprise" 
she'd  awaited — a  beautiful  little  pony 
named    "Buttons." 

Finally,  an  excited  little  girl  surren- 
dered to  sleep,  and  her  father  heard  her 
prayers.  Looking  at  her,  listening,  the 
weariness  left  her  father's  face.  "Wells 
Fargo"  had  gotten  through  the  maze  of 
freeways  and  twentieth-century  trails. 
"Jim  Hardie"  was  home.  And  he  had  two 
whole  days  with  the  little  woman  he 
loves,  before  heading  out  again.  Two  days 
to  help  make  up  for  any  missed.  .   .  . 

Too  many  days  missed,  so  far  as  her 
father  is  concerned.  "I'm  missin'  the  best 
part  of  her  life,"  says  Dale,  "and  yet  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  about  it.  I'm  with 
her  about  one-third  as  much  as  I  should 
be,  and  just  about  one-tenth  as  much  as 
I'd  like  to  be.  Even  on  week-ends,  I  travel 
on  personal  appearances  and  whatnot. 
This  snowball  you  get  on,  in  this  busi- 
ness, gets  to  rollin'  and  there's  no  way 
to  stop  it." 

Dale  Robertson,  of  the  quick  gun  and 
the  slow  melodious  Oklahoma  drawl,  is 
riding  high,  fast  and  far,  as  the  star  of 
Tales  Of  Wells  Fargo.  As  Jim  Hardie,  he 
makes  history  come  alive  every  week, 
helping  to  re-win  the  West,  see  justice 
done,  and  make  sure  that  the  "express" 
always  gets  through. 

But  the  problem  closest  to  Dale's  heart 
is  how  a  little  girl  gets  through  to  woman- 
hood and  isn't  harmed  by  a  divided  home. 
Five  years  ago,  her  father  could  look 
at  the  tiny,  living  doll  who  couldn't  know 
her  home  was  breaking  up  around  her, 
and  say,  "One  thing  sure,  until  she  grows 
up  .  .  .  one  way  or  another,  I'll  never  be 
far  away  from  her." 

And,  one  way  or  another.  Dale's  never 
far  away  now.  He  calls  Rochelle  two  or 
three  times  weekly,  from  wherever  he  is. 
Across  the  miles,  appearing  at  a  rodeo 
in  Indianapolis,  her  father  gets  the  latest 


READY  NOW . . .  YOUR  FAVORITE 

YEARBOOK  for  I9S9 


Ready  now  .  .  .  TV-RADIO  ANNUAL  1959 
.  .  .  the  thrilling  yearbook  that  tells  you  all 
about  your  favorite  stars — their  wives,  their 
children,  their  hobbies. 

For  greater  radio  and  television  enjoyment, 
get  TV-RADIO  ANNUAL  now.  Here  are  a 
few  of  the  features  contained  in  the  1959 
edition : 

NEWS  ROUNDUP — Here's  all  the  news,  gossip 
and  chit-chat  of  the  airwaves.  The  marriages 
.  .  .  divorces  .  .  .  babies — plus  inside  stories 
that  will  make  your  eyes  pop. 


Town  (Lawrence  Welk  &  Co.,  including  the 
Lennon  Sisters,  Myron  Floren,  Buddy  Mer- 
rill, Alice  Lon)  •  Red-Letter  Year  (Pat 
Boone)  •  Hep,  Handsome  and  Happy  (Rick 
Nelson)   •  Teenage  T.N.T.  (Dick  Clark). 

RETURN  ENGAGEMENTV— Audrey  Meadows  • 
Jimmy  Dean  •  Dorothy  Collins  •  Kathryn 
Murray  •  Liberace  •  Milton  Berle  •  Jackie 
Gleason  •  George  Burns  •  Ronnie  Burns 
•  Ann  Sothern  •  Garry  Moore. 

PIUS — Pictures  and  stories  of  all  your  favor- 
ites on  comedy,  western,  drama,  adventure, 
musical   and   panel   shows. 

THE    YEAR'S    NEW    SHOWS— Peter    Gunn    (Craig  „n^  ^^^y  50<   WHIIE  THEY  lAST 

Stevens,    Lola    Albright)     •    The    Rifleman  ,     r  ,    .          i  •          -i  ui      . 

(Chuck  Connors)    •  Lawman   (John  Russell,  This  exciting,  colorful  Annual  is  available  at 

Peter    Brown)     •    Lassie     (June    Lockhart,  your  favorite  magazine  counter  now     Or,  if 

Hu-h  Reilly)   •  The  Texan  (Rory  Calhoun)  mo/e   convenient,   mail    coupon,   with    5O0-- 

.  Cimarron  City  (George  Montgomery,  John  today.    But  hurry  before  all  copies  are  sold 

Smith)    •   Walt  Disney  Presents    (Tom  Try-  out. 

on)    •   Bat  Masterson    (Gene  Barry)    •   The  .,.„     ^^.m^k,.    t^inav . 

Donna  Reed  Show  •  Yancy  Derringer  (Jock  f  — MAIL   COUPON    TODAY— Tj 

Mahoney)    •    Man   with   a   Camera    (Charles  |  BARTHOLOMEW  HOUSE.  INC.             WG-359  • 

Bronson)    •   Naked   City    (James  Franciscus,  i  205  E.  42nd  St..  New  York  17.  N.  Y.                 • 

Suzanne  Storrs)  'Man  without  a  Gun  (Rex  •  ^^^^   ^^   tV-RADIO   ANNUAL   1959.   I  • 

Reason)   •  Steve  Canyon  (Dean  Fredericks)  I  enclose  50c.                                                        J 

•  Wanted— Dead  or  Alive  (Steve  McQueen)  J                                                                              J 
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news  from  the  San  Fernando  Valley  "I 
rode  Buttons  today,"  she  says.  Then,  in 
a  very  grown-up  little  voice,  "And  what 
are  you  doing,  Daddy?  How  are  you  feel- 
ing, Daddy?" 

When  Dale  appeared  on  The  Perry 
Como  Show,  one  little  living-room  buck- 
aroo  sat  glued  to  the  TV  screen,  drinking 
in  every  note.  Her  father  had  called  to 
tell  her  he  was  going  to  sing  two  songs 
just  for  her.  And  for  Dale  himself,  the 
miles  dissolve  as  he  remembers  that,  when 
he  gets  home,  a  little  red  suitcase,  a 
lunch  bucket,  a  dog-eared  teddy-bear — 
convoyed  by  a  princess  in  a  T-shirt — 
will  be  there  to  welcome  him. 

That  Rochelle  is  queen  of  Haymaker 
Farm,  there  is  no  doubt.  There's  a  big 
redwood  playhouse  with  a  green  scalloped 
roof,  her  own  kingdom  of  make-believe. 
Her  loyal  subjects  await  throughout.  In 
the  pretty  blue  room  furnished  in  Early 
American,  a  majestic  stuffed  lion  and  a 
whole  colony  of  animal  subjects  await 
her  every  command.  In  Dale's  office, 
there's  a  shrilling  mynah  bird  which  was 
a  birthday  present  from  her  dad.  In  the 
stable,  the  beloved  pony  stomps  and  waits. 

"She's  got  about  thirty  parakeets,  three 
cats,  four  dogs,  a  rabbit,"  her  dad  grins. 
"When  children  can  love  animals  this 
much  it's  a  pretty  good  indication  that, 
when  they  grow  up,  they're  gonna  have  a 
lot  of  love  in  'em  to  give  to  people.  So  I'm 
glad.  This  is  the  best  gauge  I  have,  as 
to  the  girl  she  will  grow  up  to  be — her 
capacity  for  love  for  others,  her  feeling 
for  others." 

And  the  girl  Rochelle  Robertson  grows 
up  to  be,  the  love  she  will  have  for 
others,  is  her  father's  first  thought.  For 
Dale  Robertson  knows  what  it  is  to 
grow  up  in  a  broken  home.  He  remem- 
bers only  too  well  a  ten-year-old  Okla- 
homa boy  who  learned  his  father  and 
mother  had  separated.  How  hard  his 
mother  had  worked  at  the  Robertson 
Convalescent  Hospital  in  Oklahoma  City, 
making  a  living  for  three  small  boys.  But 
he  remembers,  even  more,  how  much 
companionship  and  love  she  gave  them.  "I 
missed  my  father  like  any  kid,  of  course," 
says  Dale.  "But  my  mother  worked  dou- 
bly hard  to  see  we  didn't  really  miss  any- 
thing— and    she    succeeded." 

Today,  other  divorced  parents  could 
learn  from  the  intelligent  way  Dale  and 
Jacqueline  are  trying  to  make  sure  a 
little  girl  won't  be  hurt  because  their 
own  marriage  failed.  There's  no  friction 
between  them,  and  they  work  together  on 
everything.  They're  agreed  that  the  most 


important  thing  is  to  give  a  child  enough 
love.  As  a  result,  Rochelle  is  a  well- 
adjusted,    happy   little   girl. 

She  has  her  own  room  in  both  homes 
and,  at  six,  it's  something  of  a  lark  go- 
ing back  and  forth  between  her  mother's 
three-bedroom  house  in  Northridge  and 
her  daddy's  five-acre  place.  Only  once  has 
she  asked  the  all-important  question: 
"Why  don't  you  live  in  the  same  house?" 
And  she  got  the  only  possible  answer: 
"Well,  Baby,  because  we  aren't  married 
any  more  .  .  ." 

Dale  and  Jacqueline  Robertson  had  been 
so  sure  it  was  for  life,  when  TV  Radio 
Mirror's  reporter  covered  their  storybook 
marriage  seven  and  a  half  years  ago — 
just  five  weeks  after  the  two  had  met. 
But  life's  no  storybook,  and  the  little 
things  they  hadn't  had  time  to  learn 
about  each  other  soon  seemed  pretty 
large.  Dale  was  going  from  picture  to 
picture  without  a  day  off,  and  they  really 
didn't  have  a  fair  chance  to  settle  much 
of   anything. 

But  they  were  both  so  happy  when  they 
knew  they  were  going  to  have  a  baby. 
Dale  painted  the  nursery  three  times, 
to  get  just  the  exact  desired  shade  of 
blue.  He'd  thought  of  a  boy — just  because 
he  felt  he  would  know  what  to  say  to 
a  boy,  what  to  do  with  a  boy.  But  when 
a  little  girl  arrived,  Rochelle's  happy 
father  could  only  stare  at  her  and  say, 
"I  wouldn't  trade  her  for  eighteen  boys." 

Yet,  when  Rochelle  was  a  year  and  a 
half  old,  the  basic  differences  between 
Dale  and  Jacqueline  began  to  seem  too 
much  for  them.  They  went  to  a  marriage 
counselor.  They  answered  all  the  ques- 
tions—and their  graphs  went  in  exactly 
opposite  directions.  "How  much  that 
means,  I  don't  know,"  Dale  said  later. 
"But  I  do  know,  when  it  comes  to  build- 
ing a  life  together,  we  don't  exactly  view 
things  eye-to-eye." 

Their  definition  of  marriage  was  as 
varying  as  their  backgrounds,  their  sense 
of  values,  and  their  emotional  make-up. 
Dale  had  hoped  they  could  stick  it  out, 
keep  on  trying.  "Anybody  can  fall  in 
love,"  he  said,  "but  it  takes  time  and  effort 
to  make  it  work."  It  was  Jacqueline  who 
wanted  a  divorce.  But,  of  course,  we 
didn't  have  a  marriage,"  she  said  after- 
ward, "so  actually  there  wasn't  much  in 
wanting    a    divorce." 

Nevertheless,  Dale  and  Jacqueline  have 
remained  friends,  and  Rochelle  is  a  be- 
loved, growing  bond  between  them.  Time 
has  given  them  both  more  understanding. 
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Every  Woman 
Wants  My  Man- 

Why  do  so  many  marriages  go  on  the  rocks? 
What  makes  a  woman  covet  another's  hus- 
band? Why  do  married  men  "play  around"? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  are  an- 
swered by  the  radio  program  "My  True  Story." 
And  they're  not  answers  that  are  born  in  a 
fiction  writer's  brain.  For  these  are  stories  of 
real  people — taken  right  from  the  files  of 
True  Story  Magazine.  They  make  exciting 
listening,  so  be  sure  to  hear  them. 

TUNE  IN  EVERY  MORNING  TO 

MY  TRUE  STORY 

National  Broadcasting  Company 

The  other  woman  tells  her  side.   Don't  miss  "His  Wife  Deserves  To  Lose 
Him"  in  March  TRUE  STORY  Magazine,  now  at  your  newsstand. 


and  the'r  own  relationship  seemed  so 
happy  that  Jacqueline  flew  to  Rome  to 
join  Dale  when  he  was  making  a  movie 
abroad,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  to  talk 
things  over  about  a  reconciliation.  "But 
we  decided  it  just  wouldn't  work,"  Jac- 
queline has  said.  "We  didn't  quarrel. 
■There  was  no  real  trouble.  We  just 
weren't  sure.  And  we  felt,  if  it  didn't  work 
out  this  time,  it  would  be  even  worse  for 
Rochelle." 

Today  neither  Dale  nor  Jacqueline  be- 
lieve they'll  ever  remarry,  but  neither 
closes  the  door.  "I  don't  think  there's  a 
chance,  as  it  stands  now,"  Jacqueline  says. 
"But  I've  learned  one  thing:  People  do 
change.  We  both  want  the  same  thing, 
but  our  concept  of  that  just  isn't  the  same. 
Still — it's  hard  to  say." 

And  Dale  says,  "We've  got  differences 
of  opinion  that  keep  us  apart.  Jacqueline's 
quite  a  nice  person — I've  never  thought 
differently.  She's  enjoyable  to  be  with, 
and  I've  always  enjoyed  being  with  her. 
But  I  don't  know.  There  are  just  .  .  . 
differences.  However,  I'll  never  say  defi- 
nitely, one  way  or  the  other,  about  the 
future.   That,   nobody   knows." 

Their  concern  now  is  bringing  up  their 
six-year-old  in  an  atmosphere  of  friend- 
ship and  near-normalcy.  Making  sure  she 
has  both  father  and  mother  as  much  as 
possible,  during  these  all-important  years. 
"There's  never  any  problem  seeing  Ro- 
chelle when  I'm  here,"  her  dad  says.  They 
all  celebrate  the  important  days  together 
whenever  they  can.  Jacqueline  and  Ro- 
chelle spent  Christmas  at  Dale's  and  had 
her  tree  there.  They  all  celebrated 
Rochelle's  latest  birthday  together,  with 
a  swimming  party  for  her  schoolmates  at 
Dale's   home. 

Jacqueline  occasionally  takes  Rochelle 
over  to  the  studio  to  spend  the  afternoon 
on  the  sound  stage  with  Dale  when  Wells 
Fargo  is  shooting  on  the  lot.  "Dale  doesn't 
have  a  lot  of  time  now,  you  know,"  Jac- 
queline says,  "so,  every  opportunity  he 
gets,  we  just  have  to  arrange  it  so  she 
can  be  with  him." 

Her  parents  decide  together  what's  best 
for  their  daughter  and  there's  been  no 
difficulty.  Dale  had  never  shared  Jacque- 
line's preference  for  private  schools,  but 
he's  wholeheartedly  for  the  school  Ro- 
chelle's attending  now.  "What  Isobel 
Buckley  does  for  those  kids,  the  way  she 
teaches  them  and  makes  them  want  to 
learn — well,   it's   just  wonderful!" 

Weekly  television  show  or  no.  Dale 
participates  actively  in  school  affairs.  One 
afternoon,  not  long  ago,  he  got  an  urgent 
phone  call  from  his  daughter.  "Dad,"  she 
said,  "what  are  you  going  to  be  doing 
Wednesday  night?"  Dale  had  an  important 
business  conference  in  connection  with 
his  show,  but  he  said,  "Well,  I  don't  know. 
Why?" 

"I  want  you  to  go  to  school,"  she  said, 
"because  we're  going  to  have  a  free  day." 
It  developed  there  was  a  P.-T.A.  meeting 
scheduled  that  evening  and  the  room 
which  had  the  most  parents  would  get 
a  free  day  around  the  swimming  pool. 
Dale  called  off  his  conference,  explain- 
ing, "Something  very  important's  come 
up." 

When  it  comes  to  disciplining  their 
daughter,  Jacqueline  laughs,  "Dale's  argu- 
ment is,  'Well,  she's  so  good  when  she's 
with  me,  I  don't  have  to  discipline  her.' 
So  I  don't  know  whether  she's  really  that 
good  or  whether  he  just  ignores  what  she 
does."  If  there  is  a  small  difference  of 
opinion  about  something  she's  done,  the 
tall  man  and  the  little  girl  can  be  ob- 
served holding  a  long  discussion — with 
Rochelle  on  Dale's  knee.  "It's  just  that 
I  believe  it's  better  to  reason  with  her," 
he  says. 

"She's    a    little    girl    of    extremes,"    her 


father  tells  you.  "She's  terribly,  terribly 
affectionate,  when  she  wants  to  be.  Then 
she's  very  much  of  a  tomboy,  the  rest 
of  the  time.  Either  one  way  or  the  other 
— there's  no  middle  of  the  road  for  her." 

Like  dad,  like  daughter? 

"Well,"  says  Dale,  a  strong-minded, 
strong-principled  performer  who's  ridden 
to  fame  by  his  own  rules  in  Hollywood, 
"I  don't  know.  But  she's  goin'  to  have 
a  lot  of  get-up-and-go  about  her,  I'm 
thinkin',  when  she  gets  older." 

In  fact,  she  has  it  now. 

"I  take  Rochelle  with  me  whenever  I 
can."  Dale  goes  on.  "Not  long  ago,  we 
went  down  to  La  Paz,  Mexico,  fishin' — 
just  the  two  of  us."  During  their  jaunt, 
Rochelle  proved  a  worthy  adversary  for 
a  battling  marlin.  Dale  hit  a  double-strike 
and  his  daughter  was  determined  to  give 
him  a  hand.  "I  grabbed  one  pole  and  she 
grabbed  the  other  one,"  he  recalls  laugh- 
ingly. "The  Mexican  Isoy  who  was  with 
us  tried  to  get  that  pole  away  from  her 
and  she  wouldn't  let  him  have  it.  She  was 
going  to  bring  that  fish  in,  if  it  killed 
her,  so  he  had  to  reach  up  and  cut  the 
line.  He  didn't  speak  any  English  and 
Rochelle  doesn't  speak  any  Spanish,  so 
he  didn't  know  what  she  was  sayin' — 
but  he  sure  knew  she  was  mad!" 

It  was  during  this  trip  that  Rochelle's 
two  front  teeth  got  chipped.  "If  something 
like  this  happens,  it's  when  she's  with 
me — always,"  her  dad  groans,  shaking  his 
head.  "She  has  her  brand-new  permanent 
teeth — and  she's  knocked  the  whole  mid- 
dle out  of  'em  now.  She  jumped  in  the 
swimming  pool  at  my  place  one  day  and 
knocked  a  bottom  tooth  loose.  Then  she 
chipped  the  front  ones  while  we  were 
fishin'   in  Mexico." 

A  troubled  Dale  called  Rochelle's  moth- 
er long-distance  to  prepare  her.  "How 
did  it  happen?"  asked  Jacqueline.  "She 
just  tripped  and  fell  on  some  stairs,"  he 
said.  There  was  a  long  pause  while  her 
mother  tried  to  recover.  But  Rochelle's 
dad  had  still  another  concern.  "She's  quite 
sensitive  about  it,"  he  cautioned.  "So, 
when  you  see  her,  pretend  not  to  notice." 

Dale  and  Jacqueline  share  Rochelle's 
every  eventuality,  whether  it's  a  chipped 
tooth  or  an  errant  report  card  or  any 
part  of  the  nebulous  future.  Their  one 
hope,  one  prayer — that  that  future  won't 
suffer  because  of  a  broken  home.  "I  don't 
believe  Rochelle's  been  harmed  by  it," 
her  father  says  slowly.  "I  know  I've  done 
everything  to  try  to  keep  her  from  being 
harmed   by    it   and   her   mother   has,    too. 

"The  important  thing  is  to  give  her  love 
enough  to  make  her  secure,"  Dale  goes 
on.  "As  long  as  they  know  the  love  is 
there  and  feel  secure  in  it,  then  they  don't 
have  to  go  chasin'  around  for  it  and 
findin'  it  in  wrong  places  later  on. 

"I  want  Rochelle  to  realize  the  real 
values  of  life — the  true  values,"  Dale 
Robertson  says,  looking  ahead.  "I  want 
her  to  know  that  material  things  aren't 
actually  the  things  that  count.  That  what 
counts  is  love  and  the  things  she  can  do 
for  other  people.  These  are  the  things  that 
can  bring  her  the  most  happiness." 

And  this  is  the  stake  her  father  dreams 
about,  while  he's  working  so  hard  in 
television  re-winning  the  West.  The  big 
adventure  begins  for  Dale  when  the  Wells 
Fargo  Express  heads  finally  for  home  .  .  . 
and  the  little  woman  waiting  for  him 
there.  Adventures  enough  for  her  father, 
watching  his  dark-haired  daughter  grow 
•    .    .    and   helping   her   toward    happiness. 
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The  Very  Biggest  Payoff 


(Continued  from  page  26) 
fabulous  fur  coats  and  the  trips  to  Paris, 
the  Riviera,  the  storied  Nile — to  almost 
anywhere,  short  of  the  moon,  the  con- 
testant's heart  desires?  What  is  her  own 
heart's  desire?  If  Bess  Myerson  could 
make  one  wish,  what  would  it  be? 

"My  goodness,"  she  laughs  wholeheart- 
edly, "that's  easy!  I  would  wish  that 
things  could  go  on  just  as  they  are  ...  so 
happily  involved  in  my  work,  so  happy  at 
home  with  my  eleven-year-old-daughter 
Barbara,  and  Maureen,  our  housekeeper — 
what  would  we  do  without  her? — and 
Cindy,  our  little  Schnauzer!  I  think  I  am 
the  luckiest  person  in  the  world  to  have 
the  work  that  I  really  want  to  go  to,  every 
morning,  and  a  home  that  I  can't  wait  to 
get  back  to,  every  evening. 

"I  know  I  am  the  luckiest  person  in  the 
world  to  have  won  the  title  of  Miss  Amer- 
ica, as  I  did  in  1945 — a  title  that  opened 
up  so  many  avenues  to  me,  including  tele- 
vision. So  what  should  I  have  to  wish  for? 
I  have  a  mink  coat,"  she  smiles.  "Model- 
ing them  in  the  show  as  I  do,  five  days 
a  week,  mink  is  literally  my  trademark. 
Alas,  I  didn't  win  it.  And  it  wasn't  a  gift. 
I  bought  it — on  time.  Quite  a  lot  of  time. 
I  just  finished  paying  for  it  last  year.  So 
what  happens?  This  year,  it  is  out  of  style 
— so  a  remodelling  job  had  to  be   done." 

Recently,  a  close  friend  said,  "Bess  at- 
tributes too  much  to  luck.  She  isn't  what 
she  is,  or  where  she  is,  because  of  luck  but 
because  she  has  worked — and  of  necessity 
— since  she  was  in  her  early  teens." 

"It's  true,"  Bess  admits,  "that  I've  been 
working  since  I  was  thirteen,  but  that  was 
luck,  too.  Born  and  raised  in  the  New 
York  borough  known  as  the  Bronx,  I  came 
from  rather  a  humble  background,  so  it's 
lucky  for  me  that  I  was  tall  for  my  age. 
Looking  older  than  I  was  enabled  me  to 
get  my  first  job  as  a  camp  counselor  the 
summer  I  was  thirteen,  and  I  continued 
to  be  a  camp  counselor  every  summer 
thereafter,  up  to  and  including  the  sum- 
mer I  became  Miss  America." 

In  her  middle  teens,  however,  Bess  went 
through  a  period  when  she  was  "abso- 
lutely miserable"  about  the  extra  inches 
"that  put  a  blight  on  my  self-confidence," 
as  she  puts  it.  "I  was  always  the  last  one 
on  the  gym  line,  always  in  the  back  row 
in  class  pictures.  Being  able  to  look  over 
people's  heads  was  an  asset  at  basketball 
games  and  the  movies.  But  when  it  came 
to  the  most  vitally  important  thing  in  a 
teenager's  life — dates — it  was  a  horrid  lia- 
bility. I  never  asked  my  girl-friends 
whether  a  blind  date  they'd  arranged  for 
me  was  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  hand- 
some or  hideous,  but  only:  How  tall  is  he? 
"I  remember  one  evening  in  particular, 
when  a  date  was  made  for  me  with  a  boy 
who  was,  I  was  assured,  at  least  as  tall 
as  I.  Practically  delirious  at  the  prospect, 
I  blithely  discarded  the  customary  flat 
heels  in  favor  of  my  most  prized  but  sel- 
dom-worn possession,  high-heeled  shoes. 
At  the  appointed  hour,  in  trotted  a  strap- 
ping, well-dressed  fellow — all  of  five  feet, 


seven  inches  tall.  That's  a  fine  height,  I 
know.  But,  standing  next  to  me — I'm  five- 
feet-ten,  in  my  stocking  feet — he  suddenly 
became  a  midget.  I  was  miserably  disap- 
pointed, embarrassed  as  always,  and  angry, 
too — until  I  saw  the  look  on  his  face  and 
realized  that  he  was  as  embarrassed  and 
disappointed  as  I,  if  not  more  so. 

"It  came  to  me  then,  for  the  first  time, 
that  I  wa.sn't  the  only  one  made  self-con- 
scious by  a  difference  in  height.  The  min- 
ute I  stopped  thinking  in  terms  of  I  and 
me,  I  relaxed.  So  did  my  date,  and  we 
went  on  to  have  a  most  enjoyable  evening, 
a  really  wonderful  time.  When  we  danced, 
there  were  amused  glances.  I  merely 
ignored  the  glances  and,  when  it  became 
apparent  that  we  weren't  ill  at  ease,  they 
stopped — proving  that  it's  not  the  altitude 
but  the  attitude  that  counts.  So  ended  for 
me — then,  there  and  forever — one  of  the 
teen-age  growing  pains.  I  haven't  worn 
a  pair  of  flat  heels  since." 

As  she  matured,  young  Miss  Myerson 
learned  to  take  pride  in  her  "extra  inches" 
and  to  carry  herself  accordingly.  Obvious- 
ly, it  paid  off.  In  1945,  a  candid  photo  of 
Bess  won  her  the  Miss  New  York  City 
beauty  contest  and  she  then  went  on  to 
capture  the  coveted  crown  of  Miss  Amer- 
ica. "Strikingly  beautiful  and  talented  as 
Bess  was,"  a  friend  of  those  days  recalls, 
"it  was  the  plus  of  her  statuesque  height 
and  the  grace  and  self-confidence  with 
which  she  carries  it  that  eventually  helped 
to  win  her  the  title — and  also  a  five-thou- 
sand-dollar scholarship,  which  she  used 
toward  her  master's  degree  in  music  at 
Columbia  University." 

"The  year  I  won  the  title,"  Bess  ex- 
plains, "was  the  first  year  that  talent  was 
required,  recognized  and  rewarded.  I  be- 
gan piano  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  if  any- 
one had  asked  me,  at  any  time  during 
the  next  seven  years,  'What  is  your 
dream?'  I  would  have  said,  'To  be  a  con- 
cert pianist.'  Then  suddenly,  at  sixteen,  I 
decided  not  to  make  music  a  serious 
career,  but  to  go  to  college  instead.  So  I 
went  to  Hunter  College  and  worked  my 
way  through  by  teaching  piano.  After  I 
became  Miss  America,  I  resumed  my  musi- 
cal studies  and  career,  the  high  spot  of 
which  was  an  appearance  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  at  Carnegie 
Hall. 

"But  then  the  tremendous  activity  in 
which  Miss  America  is  involved  caught 
up  with  me.  Fashion  shows  and  personal 
appearances  and  auditions.  Then,  one  day, 
I  said  to  myself.  Look,  you  can't  take  all 
this  glory  and  excitement  and  not  give 
something,  too.  So  I  embarked  on  a  series 
of  lecture  tours.  In  areas  where  there  was 
racial  tension,  I'd  be  asked — by  the  Board 
of  Education  or  by  The  Congress  of 
Christians  and  Jews  and  similar  organiza- 
tions— to  speak  in  schools  or  auditoriums. 
You  can't  hate  and  be  beautiful — that  was 
my  theme — because  hate  is  like  a  corrod- 
ing disease  that  affects  the  way  you 
think  and  feel,  and  the  way  you  look. 
Have  you  ever  really  looked,  I'd  ask, 
at  a  person  who  hates?  It  was  a  challenge, 
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coming  out  before  those  teen-age  kids. 
There  were  the  whistles  and  the  wolf 
calls,  but  they  never  lasted  more  than  a 
few  minutes.  Then  the  kids  quieted  and, 
after  the  lecture,  we'd  have  discussions 
which  left  me  feeling  that  many  of  them 
got  the  message.  If  only  one  or  two  of 
them  did,  it  was  worth  the  doing  .  .  . 

"Then,  in  1951,  Miss  America  opened 
up  the  avenue  that  led  to  television,  to 
The  Big  Payoff.  I  would  never  have  been 
in  this  business  if  it  were  not  for  Miss 
America — she  gave  me  my  career." 

You  might  suppose  that,  for  Bess,  who  has 
put  in  more  hours  on  TV  than  any  other 
performer  of  her  sex,  boredom  would  be 
setting  in.  But  you  have  only  to  feel  the 
impact  of  her  vibrant  personality  to  fore- 
see that  she  herself  would  say,  "I  am 
never  bored.  From  dawn  to  dark,  the 
clock  around,  never  for  one  moment.  I 
get  up  at  a  quarter  to  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, five  days  a  week,  sit  and  have  some 
coffee  and  juice  with  Barbara  while  she 
eats  her  breakfast.  I  see  her  off  for  school, 
then  shower  and  dress.  At  nine-thirty, 
just  as  I  am  leaving  for  the  studio,  Mau- 
reen hands  me  a  tall  glass  of  malt-flavored 
milk  into  which  she  has  beaten  two  raw 
eggs,  and  I'm  on  my  way.  And  glad  to  be. 
Eager  to  be. 

"This  is  not  just  a  cut-and-dried,  five- 
day-a-week  chore,  this  job  of  mine,"  says 
Bess.  "Every  day  is  a  new  challenge  be- 
cause, every  day,  everything  on  the  show 
is  new — new  fashions,  new  songs,  new  and 
fabulous  prizes.  Best  of  all,  new  contest- 
ants, new  people  to  meet  and  talk  with, 
to  get  to  know  a  little.  Bob  Paige  actually 
interviews  the  contestants,  but  I  spend 
some  time  with  them,  too,  so  that  I'll  have 
the  information  I  need  for  the  introduc- 
tions. There's  the  feeling  I  get,  when  I  see 
those  two  people  take  their  places  on  stage 
— the  man  hoping  he  can  answer  just  one 
question,  to  win  for  the  woman  in  his 
life.  The  feeling  I  get  when  they  do  win 
— I  just  flip,  I  scream  louder  than  the 
woman  does! 

"Win  or  lose,  however,"  Bess  emphasizes, 
"the  climate  of  our  show  is  always  pleas- 
ant. Perhaps  this  is  mostly  because  our 
contestants  are  trying  to  win  prizes,  not 
money.  It's  more  of  a  game,  a  fun  thing. 
The  thing  that  makes  the  show  most 
meaningful  to  me  is  that  the  winning  con- 
testants have  got  to  be  good  to  them- 
selves. If  money  was  the  prize,  you  know 
very  well  that  the  average  woman  wouldn't 
go  out  and  buy  herself  these  beautiful, 
glamorous  clothes,  let  alone  a  mink  coat 
and  a  trip  to  Europe.  But,  when  she  wins 
on  our  show,  there's  nothing  for  it  but  to 
walk  off  to  Europe,  or  wherever,  and  in 
a  mink  coat. 

"It's  not  that  we  believe  the  American 
woman's  dream  is  a  mink  coat.  It's  more 
the  fabulous  never-believed-this-could- 
happen-to-me  feeling  they  get.  By  the 
time  the  average  man  and  wife  can  afford 
to  go  to  Europe,  they  aren't  so  young 
anymore — they've  had  to  wait  that  twenty 
years  in  order  to  see  the  kids  through 
school.  But,  when  they  win  The  Big  Pay- 
off, they  can  leave  with  no  feeling  that 
they're  depriving  the  little  folks  at  home 
by  using  earned  income  or  dipping  into 
savings. 

"After  the  show,  then  what?  I  may  do  an 
extra  commercial.  Or  I  may  have  an  in- 
terview, or  fittings  for  the  clothes  I  wear 
on  the  show.  Nowadays,  I  seldom  make 
personal  appearances,  unless  doing  so 
serves  some  cause  in  which  I  am  deeply 
interested — such  as  the  League  for  Emo- 
tionally Disturbed  Children.  I  often  speak 
before  church  groups  and  special   groups 


in  order  to  acquaint  them  with  the  work 
being  done  for  children  who  are  afraid  of 
the  dark,  afraid  to  go  to  sleep,  so  terrified 
of  living,  yet  who  are  not  hopeless  but  who 
— given  the  proper  atmosphere  and  lov- 
ing care — can  be  cured.  I  try  to  talk  the 
group  into  taking  us  on  as  a  project. 

"Whatever  I  may  be  doing,  however, 
I'm  always  home  by  six  o'clock  or,  at  the 
latest,  six-thirty.  Seven  o'clock  is  our 
dinner  hour,  and  I  always  have  dinner  with 
Barbara.  After  dinner,  Barbara  may  have 
some  homework,  or  she  may  want  me  to 
practice  the  piano  with  her.  Or  I  may  do 
some  practicing  on  my  own  behalf.  Now 
that  I've  been  asked  by  several  record 
companies  to  make  a  piano  album,  I  am 
back  at  the  piano  again.  By  nine-thirty 
or  ten,  most  evenings,  I'm  on  my  way  to 
bed.  Like  every  other  working  girl,  when 
the  day  is  done,  I'm  tired." 

The  home  that  Bess  can't  wait  to  get 
back  to  every  evening  is  a  large  apartment 
— "with  a  wonderful  big  kitchen" — in  New 
York's  East  eighties.  "The  kitchen,"  she 
says,  "is  my  favorite  room,  and  the  one 
most  lived-in.  But  I  love  the  living-room, 
too.  Everything  there  is  gold  and  white, 
accented  with  scarlet  and  green  ...  a 
very  warm  room  and  sunny,  yet  with  a 
quiet  uncluttered  feeling,  too.  My  bed- 
room— all  Wedgwood  blue  and  white — has 
a  quiet  feeling,  too,  serene  and  sleepable. 
I  like  a  lot  of  color,  yet  somehow  I  don't 
wear  bright  colors.  I  dress  almost  always 
in  the  basic  shades — gray  and  beige  dur- 
ing the  day,  black  and  white  at  night. 

"We  have  such  a  good  home-life,  such  a 
good  life  together,  Barbara  and  I.  We  go 
horseback  riding  and  bicycling  together, 
in  Central  Park.  We  go  to  Chinatown  for 
dinner  and  walk  around  afterwards,  ex- 
ploring. We  go  away  to  the  country,  week- 
ends. Our  most  fun  of  all,  though,  is  when 
we  stay  at  home  weekends  and  cook.  Bar- 
bara will  make  her  favorite  dish,  which 
is  spaghetti. 

"Happily,"  says  Bess,  "Barbara  and  I  are 
alike,  in  that  we  have  no  diet  problem. 
Barbara  is  almost  as  tall  as  I  was  at  her 
age,  but  her  coloring  is  lighter  than  mine 
— a  sort  of  tan-blonde — and  she  has  freck- 
les. Whether  or  not  she  will  want  to  be  on 
television  or  one  of  the  other  entertain- 
ment media  when  she  grows  up,  I  don't 
know.  At  a  certain  age,  most  little  girls 
like  to  look  like  Mommy,  dress  like 
Mommy  and  do  what  Mommy  does.  But,  as 
they  grow,  they  become  individuals  and 
to  help  them  develop  themselves  as  in- 
dividuals is  what  parents  must  try  to  do. 

"I  doubt  that  I  will  have  much  of  a 
problem  in  that  respect,"  Bess  adds.  "Bar- 
bara plays  the  ukulele  and  the  piano.  She 
belongs  to  a  modern  dance  group  and  a 
dramatic  productions  group.  She  is  often 
in  a  school  play  and,  when  she  is,  I  never 
miss  a  performance.  She's  in  the  sixth 
grade  at  school — in  the  intellectually 
gifted  class. 

"Often,  too,  we  have  Sunday  brunches 
at  our  house,  with  different  groups.  One 
of  them  is  composed  of  three  girls  I  went 
to  college  with,  interesting  girls  doing  in- 
teresting things — one  is  in  psychiatry,  one 
is  an  associate  producer  on  a  network  TV 
show,  another  is  a  writer.  This  is  kind  of 
an  old-shirt-and-slacks  group.  One  or  two 
of  Barbara's  little  friends  are  usually 
around,  too,  and  we  talk  like  mad  and  eat 
bagels  and  lox,  or  muffins  and  jams.  And 
talk  some  more  .  .  . 

"So  now  you  know,  don't  you,"  Bess 
asks,  her  dark  eyes  shining,  "why  I  think 
I  am  the  most  lucky  person  in  the  world 
to  have  the  work  that  I  want  to  go  to 
every  morning  and  the  home  that  I  can't 
wait  to  get  back  to  every  evening.  Now 
you  know  why,  if  I  could  make  one  wish, 
I  would  wish  that  things  could  go  on  just 
as  they  are." 
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The  brilliant  new  1959  Photoplay  Annual 
is  ready  for  you  now.  This  is  the  book  that 
tells  you  everything  about  Hollywood.  This 
glamorous  yearbook  sparkles  with  bright  new 
pictures  of  all  the  top-flight  stars.  Here,  too, 
is  all  the  news  and  gossip  of  Hollywood  .  .  . 
plus  exclusive  stories  about  the  screen's  out- 
standing personalities  of  the  year.  This  is  a 
book  you  must  have.  Here's  a  sample  of 
what's  inside  this  exciting  yearbook: 

HOLLYWOOD  MADE  NEWS— Stars  marry  ...  di- 
vorce .  .  .  have  babies.  And  all  around  the 
globe  their  doings  are  front  page  news.  Here 
in  pictures  and  stories  is  a  blow-by-blow  ac- 
count of  the  exciting  goings-on  in  the  always- 
exciting  world  of  the  movies. 

PERSONALITIES  OF  THE  YEAR— Stories  and  pic- 
tures of  Dick  Clark  •  Pat  Boone  •  Kim 
Novak  •  Rock  Hudson  •  Natalie  Wood  and 
Bob  Wagner  •  James  Garner  •  Debbie  Reyn- 
olds •  Liz  Taylor  •  Brigitte  Bardot  •  Marilyn 
Monroe  •  Sal  Mineo  •  Tab  Hunter  •  Tony 
Perkins   •   John  Saxon   •   James  MacArthur 

•  Hugh   O'Brian. 

SINGERS  OF  THE  YEAR — Elvis  Presley  •  Rick 
Nelson  •   Johnny  Mathis  •  Jimmie  Rodgers 

•  Frankie  Avalon  •  Tommy  Sands. 

ALL-TIME  FAVORITES — Burt  Lancaster  •  Ingrid 
Bergman  *  Esther  Williams  •  Alan  Ladd  • 
Gary  Grant  •  Audrey  Hepburn  •  William 
Holden  •  Rita  Hayworth  •  Glenn  Ford  • 
Deborah  Kerr  •  Kirk  Douglas  •  June  Allyson 

•  Jennifer  Jones  •  Yul  Brynner. 

PHOTOPLAY  PORTRAIT  GALLERY— The  glamor,  the 
excitement,  the  romance  that  is  Hollywood  is 
■wrapped  up  in  its  stars.  Here  is  a  close-up  of 
some  who  are  "the  most":  George  Nader  • 
Ava  Gardner  •  Anthony  Franciosa  •  Jayne 
Mansfield  •  Dorothy  Malone  •  Marlon  Bran- 
do •  Mitzi  Gaynor  •  Montgomery  Clift. 


HAPPILY  MARRIEDS — Gay,  exciting  pictures  and 
sparkling  stories  about  those  on  Cloud  Nine. 
Joanne  Woodward  and  Paul  Newman  •  Hope 
Lange  and  Don  Murray  •  Doris  Day  and 
Marty  Melcher  •  Rory  Calhoun  and  Lita 
Baron    •   Richard  Egan  and  Patricia  Hardy 

•  Janet  Leigh  and  Tony  Curtis  •  Shirley 
MacLaine  and  Steve  Parker  •  Charlton  Hes- 
ton  and  Lydia  Clark. 

RISING  STARS — Refreshing  pictures  of  31  new- 
comers to  the  screen.  See  and  read  about 
them  here,  and  then  follow  their  exciting 
careers.  Dolores  Hart  •  Carol  Lynley  •  Gary 
Crosby  •  Robert  Evans  •  Joanna  Moore  • 
Ray  Stricklyn  •  France  Nuyen  •  Christine 
Carere  •  Edward  Byrnes  •  Marjc  Damon  • 
Diane  Jergens  •  Jill  St.  John  •  Barry  Coe  • 
Millie  Perkins  •  David  Nelson  •  Pat  Wayne 

•  Erin  O'Brien  •  Annette  Funicello  •  Geof- 
frey  Home   •    Luana   Patten   •    John   Gavin 

•  Dennis  Hopper  •  Diane  Varsi  •  May  Britt 

•  Dean  Stockwell  •  Jack  Lord  •  Sandra  Dee 

•  Peter  Brown  •  Molly  Bee  •  Bradford  Dill- 
man  •  Dick  Gardner. 

STILL  ONLY  50c  WHILE  THEY  LAST 

This  sensational  Annual  is  a  best-seller  every 
year.  Get  your  copy  before  they  are  all 
snatched  up.  Only  50c  at  your  favorite  maga- 
zine counter.  Or,  if  more  convenient,  mail 
coupon,  with  50c— TODAY. 


Bartholomew  House,  Inc.  Dept.  WG-3S9 

205  E.  42  Sf.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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(Continued  from  page  32) 
of  her  success  in  the  most  competitive  and 
consuming  of  all  entertainment  media.  And 
where    others    flounder,    she    continues   to 
flourish." 

It  is  interesting  to  translate  this  compli- 
ment more  specifically  into  the  rating 
battles  The  Loretta  Young  Show  has  won 
over  competing  shows  in  the  same  time- 
slot  on  Sunday  evenings.  When  the  series 
premiered  in  September,  1953,  the  competi- 
tion on  the  ABC  network  was  a  sustainer; 
on  CBS,  it  was  The  Weh.  Early  in  October 
of  that  year,  ABC  introduced  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  The  Peter  Potter  Show,  which 
continued  the  battle  with  Loretta's  ratings 
until  January,  1954.  Then  Break  The  Bank 
took  over  and  continued  until  November, 
1955 — when  the  network  changed  for  two 
months  to  Life  Begins  At  80.  Next,  still 
searching  for  a  strong  show  to  enter 
against  the  Loretta  block-buster,  it  was 
Ted  Mack's  Original  Amateur  Hour,  which 
stood  up  only  until  March  1,  when  a  sus- 
tainer was  put  on.  At  the  start  of  the  1956- 
57  season,  ABC  scheduled  Omnibus,  which 
continued  until  late  April  of  1957,  when 
the  Mike  Wallace  interviews  came  on.  At 
the  start  of  1957-58,  there  was  Football 
Game  Of  The  Week  until  November  17, 
when  Scotland  Yard  was  introduced.  And, 
this  past  fall,  a  Canadian  drama  series 
Encounter  survived  only  briefly  after  the 
season's  beginning. 

Meantime,  at  CBS,  The  Web  ran  through 
the  first  season.  At  the  start  of  the  1954- 
55  season,  CBS  entered  Father  Knows 
Best,  a  strong  contender — and  still  a  high- 
ly popular  network  show  today,  in  an- 
other time  period.  Father,  however,  only 
continued  opposite  Loretta  until  April  10, 
1955,  when  Appointment  With  Adventure 
took  up  the  struggle,  until  it  was  dropped 
on  April  1,  1956  in  favor  of  $64,000  Chal- 
lenge. With  the  break-up  of  the  quiz-show 
business.  Challenge  yielded  to  the  last  big- 
money  quiz  holdout,  $64,000  Question — 
which  in  turn  yielded  to  Keep  Talking,  for 
a  relatively  brief  space  of  time. 

During  this  five-year  period.  The  Loretta 
Young  Show  commanded  extremely  high 
audiences  and  is  still  showing  continued 
vitality  into  its  sixth  season.  In  terms  of 
Hollywood  stardom,  Loretta  Young  her- 
self is  equally  remarkable.  She  holds  an 
Oscar  from  the  Motion  Picture  Academy 
and  two  Emmys  from  the  Academy  of  TV 
Arts  and  Sciences.  She's  also  won  three 
nominations,  and  that's  a  record  hard  to 
beat! 

When  Loretta  first  entered  her  TV  series 
in  1953,  she  brought  to  it  an  accumulation 
of  acting  experience  which  gives  some 
clue  to  her  great  success  in  the  new  medi- 
um. She  had  been  an  actress  since  she 
was  four,  a  star  since  she  was  fourteen,  in 
eighty-seven  major  studio  motion  pictures. 
Wise  and  wary,  she  realized  that,  if  she 
was  to  be  successful  on  TV,  she  had  to 
gather  a  distinctive  production  staff — pro- 
ducer, director,  story  editor,  cinematog- 
rapher,  gown  designer,  public  relations  di- 
rector and  fifty-odd  others  concerned  with 
keeping  her  show  "on  the  road." 

This  she  set  out  to  do.  This  she  did.  Some 

were  old  associates,  some  new.  Each,  she 

believed,   was   the   best.   Her   faith   in   the 

group    established    a   professional    rapport 

among  all  of  them  that  works  like  a  charm. 

Each  is  a  master  of  his  own  field,  with  a 

mutual  respect  for  each  other's  judgment. 

This  cooperation  brings  masterful  results 

T    — one  very  good  reason  why  Loretta  has 

"     bested  all  opposition.  She  herself  sums  it 

"     all  up:    "I've  been  very  fortunate  indeed." 

Since    her    show's    inception,     Loretta's 

letters    from    viewers    symbolize    the    vast 
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public  interest  in  every  phase  of  Loretta's 
TV  life.  She's  asked  why  she  prefers  tele- 
vision to  motion  pictures,  how  she  gets  her 
tremendous  energy  and  vitality,  who  se- 
lects the  stories  she  appears  in  each  week, 
what  she  does  in  her  spare  time,  where 
she  keeps  those  innumerable  and  diversi- 
fied awards — including  TV  Radio  Mirror's 
Gold  Medal  for  "Best  Actress  On  Tele- 
vision," which  she  received  for  five  con- 
secutive years. 

The  answers  from  the  star  of  one  of 
TV's  greatest  audience-influencing  pro- 
grams are  as  honest  and  straightforward 
as  she  is:  "I  love  my  work.  But,  if  I  could 
be  any  happier  working  in  a  department 
store,  then  I'd  work  in  a  department  store. 
Anyone's  job  will  reflect  love  and  friend- 
ship, I  think,  if  one  puts  love  and  friend- 
ship into  it.  When  we  started  out,  our  goal 
was  to  build  a  show  that  had  heart  and 
motive,  plus  the  thing  that  sells  the 
show  and  sponsor  products — entertainment 
value.  The  enthusiastic  letters  people  write 
and  the  awards  we  have  received  make  us 
very  happy.  They  make  us  feel  what 
we've  tried  to  do  is  welcome. 

"Aside  from  the  gratification  I  feel,  I  love 
television  because  it  allows  me  to  play 
dozens  of  characterizations  in  each  season, 
instead  of  two  or  three  a  year,  as  I  did  in 
motion  pictures.  I've  said  it  before,  I'll  say 
it  again,  because  it's  true:  I  love  our  flexi- 
ble format,  because  it  lets  us  present 
drama,  comedy  and  human  interest  for  any 
size  screen  in  the  viewer's  home. 

"We've  tried,  first  of  all,  to  entertain 
and  we  hope  always  to  serve  a  wide  audi- 
ence— to  recognize  and  salute  a  wide  va- 
riety of  people  in  our  stories.  Being  a 
welcome  weekly  'visitor'  is  a  compliment 
and  not  without  its  great  responsibilities. 
I'm  very  grateful  that  every  member  of 
our  close-knit,  hard-working  unit  firmly 
believes  in  the  show's  standards  of  taste, 
example  and  principle. 

"TV  stars,  I've  learned,  are  regarded 
with  far  greater  affection  than  those  of 
stage  and  screen  ever  were.  TV  stars  be- 
long. Belonging  to  a  'family,'  being  part 
of  a  family-habit,  gives  you  both  the  best 
and  the  worst  of  it.  You  know  how  hard 
we  try,  all  of  us,  never  to  let  the  family 
down — anybody  knows  how  it  is  with 
families.  Well,  its  TV  version  is  a  con- 
tinuing challenge  to  an  actress  and  it  cer- 
tainly keeps  her  versatility  in  high  gear!" 

It  has  been  said,  "Variety  is  the  spice  of 
life."  Everyone  knows  how  Loretta   loves 
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quotations,  and  this  one  she  believes  with 
all  her  heart.  For  her  to  play  the  same 
character  each  week — well!  That  could  be 
nothing  short  of  creating  two  two-headed 
monsters- — namely.  Boredom  and  Monot 
ony.  Where,  she's  often  asked,  has  she 
found  the  hundred-odd  different  characters 
she's  played  during  her  years  in  television? 
Where,  she's  challenged,  does  she  find  the 
stories  for  The  Loretta  Young  Show?  Are 
they  based  on  real-life  incidents,  pref- 
erably from  her  own  life?  The  answers 
are  simple. 

"Occasionally,  a  vignette  has  been  right 
for  a  certain  story,"  Loretta  agrees,  "may- 
be one  out  of  my  life,  or  any  number  of 
lives.  It  might  even  be  the  basis  for  a 
story  idea,  but  we  are  not  presenting  docu- 
mentaries, so  none  of  our  stories  are 
autobiographical.  Who  selects  the  stories? 
Well,  that's  easy  to  answer,  too.  Our 
viewers!  Through  the  opinions,  criticisms 
and — I'm  happy  to  say — the  compliments  of 
those  who  are  kind  enough  to  write,  we  are 
guided.  A  single  viewer's  written  opinion 
may  influence  our  final  choice  of  story 
content  and  help  us  make  our  future  story- 
lines more  purposeful. 

"I'll  always  be  grateful  to  one  particular 
viewer,  who  not  only  guided  us  in  our 
story  choices,  but  altered  our  direction, 
too.  In  his  letter,  which  certainly  did  at- 
tract our  attention,  this  man  said:  'I  like 
your  show,  but  lately  you've  become  kind 
of  high-falutin'  in  your  characters.  I'm  a 
bricklayer.  I've  got  ten  kids.  I  want  some- 
thing we  can  all  understand.' 

"At  our  next  story  conference,  I  read 
the  bricklayer's  letter.  We  discussed  it  and 
decided  he  was  right  and,  in  a  way,  his 
letter  was  an  'answer'  to  a  problem.  Since 
we  are,  primarily  interested  in  answers, 
his  letter  was  given  our  special  attention. 
Since  then,  whenever  we  question  a  script, 
we  submit  our  doubts  to  what  we've 
dubbed  our  'Bricklayer  Test.'  It  works! 

"I  can't  deny  that  the  demands  of  tele- 
vision filming  schedules  are  ruthless.  They 
are  varied  and  unpredictable  and,  to  meet 
them,  I  had  to  take  time  out  for  mental 
inventory.  I  knew  that,  on  almost  every 
vital  issue  in  life,  one  must  make — well, 
almost  surgical  decisions.  Doesn't  every- 
one? I  had  to  learn  that  evaluating  activi- 
ties in  the  order  of  their  importance  to  my 
daily  welfare,  was  the  obvious  way  to 
meet  the  problems  of  the  TV  shooting 
schedule. 

"Today,  my  social  engagements  are  prac- 
tically nil,"  Loretta  admits,  "except  for, 
perhaps,  one  or  two  quiet  Saturday-eve- 
ning dinners  a  month.  Of  course,  I  miss 
mingling  with  my  friends.  I've  never  been 
blase  about  social  gatherings.  My  friends 
understand,  and  somehow  we  manage  to 
keep  in  touch.  We  meet  in  church  and 
there  is  a  little  time  off  between  actual 
filming  seasons.  But,  most  of  the  time,  I'm 
just  a  gal  with  a  job  to  do  and  I'd  best 
wear  blinders  about  everything  else!" 

Although  motion  pictures  were  her  first 
love,  television  became  Loretta's  new  love 
when  she  bought  her  first  TV  set.  Gather- 
ing around  the  set  to  watch  such  popular 
favorites  as  "Hopalong  Cassidy"  and  Kate 
Smith,  a  family  habit  was  formed.  Loretta 
felt  these  performers  were  friends  and 
welcome  visitors  in  her  home.  The  "now- 
ness"  of  programs  and  the  intimacy  of 
the  medium  appealed  to  her,  too,  and 
thus  her  dream  of  going  "visiting"  was 
born. 

She  has  come  to  treastire  these  half -hour 
"visits"  on  Sunday  night.  And  if  you,  the 
viewer,  feel  as  if  she  were  really  entering 
your  home,  that's  because  Loretta  feels  like 
a  friendly  visitor,  too.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
secret  of  her  sho'w's  great  success. 
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(Continued  from  page  20) 
squirming  in  her  arms  and  she  says,  "This 
)iis  Bruce.  I'm  madly  in  love  with  her." 
She  enjoys  your  double-take  and  adds 
quickly,  "That's  right.  He's  a  she.  My  hus- 
band Don  wanted  a  boy  and  I  wanted  a 
girl,  so  we  compromised.  For  Don's  sake, 
we  call  her  Bruce." 

And  so  you  meet  Carol  Burnett,  the 
lyoung  comedienne  who  in  the  past  two 
seasons  has  been  breaking  up  audiences  on 
'the  Jack  Paar,  Garry  Moore,  Ed  Sullivan, 
and  Dinah  Shore  shows.  She  is  winsome 
and  slightly  mischievous  but,  in  spite  of 
the  clowning,  she  is  very  warm  and  femi- 
nine. This  is  a  girl  who  could  never  be 
embittered  or  cynical  or  hard — perhaps 
'because  something  of  a  minor  miracle  has 
happened  in  her  life. 

'  "It's  something  you  have  to  believe  be- 
cause it's  true,"  she  says.  "It  happened 
'four  years  ago,  when  I  was  an  under- 
graduate at  U.C.L.A.  For  my  final,  in  one 
course,  I  had  to  do  a  musical  skit.  Well, 
■Don  and  I  did  a  scene  from  'Annie  Get 
Your  Gun.'  The  professor  liked  it  so  much 
he  asked  us  to  come  to  a  party  and  do 
it  for  the  guests.  So  we  did  and,  after- 
Jwards.  a  nice,  middle-aged  man  came  up 
to  us  and  asked,  'What  would  you  two 
like  to  do  with  yourselves?'  That  was 
easy  to  answer.  Don  wanted  to  get  to 
New  York  to  break  into  the  theater.  I 
'wanted  New  York  because  it  is  the  only 
'sity  where  you  can  get  into  musical 
Comedy. 

■  "He  said,  'What's  stopping  you?'  I  said, 
'Money.'  He  said,  'Money!  What's  money? 
I'm  fifty  years  old  now,  and  I  came  to  this 
cotintry  an  immigrant  and  had  no  money. 
t'U  give  you  some  money.'  The  truth  was 
that  our  financial  status  was  on  the  minus 
side.  I  worked  weekends  to  pay  my  way 
at  school,  but  I  was  still  in  debt.  And  I 
'figured  this  Santa  Claus  couldn't  be  for 
real.  He  was  sweet  and  seemed  generous 
but,  after  all,  it  was  a  party  and  it  was 
possible  that  he  was  just  feeling  good. 

"So  I  said,  'Oh,  sure,  you'll  give  us 
Tioney.'  He  said,  'Sure,  I  will.  You  come 
to  my  office  in  San  Diego  a  week  from 
[tomorrow.'  Well,  you  know  how  the  mind 
'is.  You  don't  believe  it,  and  yet  you  don't 
want  to  stop  believing.  Don  kept  his  head 
and  said,  'We'll  phone  you  before  we  come 
iown.'  During  the  next  week,  we  made 
plans  to  go  to  San  Diego — but  we  kept 
telling  ourselves  it  was  too  good  to  be 
true." 

Carol  was  twenty  at  the  time  and  she 
!  wouldn't  have  been  more  deserving,  for — 
ike  the  heroine  in  a  fairytale — she  had 
oeen  good,  honest  and  poor.  "I  was  born 
in  San  Antonio,"  she  says.  "Dad  was  man- 
ager of  a  movie  house  and  Mother  was  a 
writer.  I  was  almost  born  during  a  screen- 
ing of  'Rasputin  and  the  Empress' — Mother 
lad  to  get  up  at  the  most  exciting  part  and 
leave  for  the  hospital.  When  I  was  about 
three,  I  began  going  to  the  theater  with 
Daddy  and  I  would  sit  through  the  car- 
coons,  go  up  to  his  office  for  a  nap,  then 
!ome  down  for  the  cartoons  again.  I've 
ilways  loved  movies. 

"I  was  six  when  my  parents  moved  to 
Ilalifomia  and  left  me  with  Grandmother. 
They  were  going  to  send  for  me,  but  they 
lad  troubles  and  didn't.  When  I  was 
seven,  Grandmother  and  I  moved  to  Los 
^Vngeles  and  we  lived  in  an  apartment 
icross  the  hall  from  Mother.  Daddy  was 
'ery  ill  and  went  to  the  hospital  about  that 
ime — he  died  there,  a  few  years  ago. 

"Mother  had  my  baby  sister  to  take  care 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

^REE  TO  WOM  EN  Only.  Be  a  Beauty  Advisor.  No  experience 
needed.  Make  60%  profit  on  famous  nationally  aovertised 
Hollywood  Cosmetics.  Demonstrate  to  friends  and  neighbors 
and  earn  up  to  $5.00  an  hour  spare  time — $25.00  a  day  full 
time.  Later  you  can  double  your  earnings  by  letting  others 
demonstrate  for  you.  Free  I  No  charge,  now  or  ever,  for  actual 
usable  samples  of  Studio  Girl  Cosmetics.  Send  name  on 
postcard  to  me,  Harry  Taylor,  President,  Studio  Girl  Cos- 

metics,  Dept.  1693M,  Glendale,  California. 

$100-$500 — MORE  paid  for  your  child's  photo,  if  selected  for 
advertising  illustrations,  etc.  Hundreds  used  weekly.  Rush 
photo  for  approval.   Returned  promptly.  Free  Service.  Ad- 

Photos.  6087- YC  Sunset,  Hollywood  28,  California. 

BUY  WHOLESALE:  100,000  Nationally  Advertised  Products. 
Appliances,  Cameras,  Sporting  Goods,  Housewares,  Watches, 
Typewriters,  Tools,  Clothing,  etc.  Discounts  to  80%.  Buy-Rite 

Box  258,  Hawthorne  156,  New  Jersey. 

$500  FOR  YOUR  Child's  Picture  (All  Ages).  Hundreds  used 
yearly.  Send  one  small  picture.  Returneo  with  report  and 
[estimonials.  Print  child's  parents'  name,  address  on  back. 

Spotlite,  8344  Beverly  P3,  Hollywood,  California. 

FREE  WEDDING  CATALOG  I  Everything  for  the  Wedding, 
Reception!  Invitations,  Gifts  for  bridal  party.  Table  decora- 
tions. Trousseau  items.  Unusual,  exciting  personalized  items. 
Write:  Elaine  Creations,  Box  824,  Dept.  E308,  Chicago  42. 
HOMEWORKERS  WANTED  PAINTING  Novelties.  No 
Selling.  Experience  unnecessary.  Noveltex  Industries,  20-A 

West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 

HOMEWORKERS:  ASSEMBLE  HANDLACED  Precut  moc- 
casins and  handbags.  Good  earnings.  California  Handicrafts, 

Los  Angeles  46-B,  California. 

FREE  CATALOG  OF  Mexican  Imports.  Purses,  shoes, 
jewelry,   gifts.    Save — buy   direct  from   importer.    Northern 

Import  Co.,  Reed  City  33,  Michigan. 

DRESSES  24c;  SHOES  39c;  Men's  Suits  $4.95;  Trousers 
$1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free  Catalog.  Transworld,  164-A 

Christopher,  Brooklyn  12,  N.Y. 

$15.00  THOUSAND  PREPARING  envelopes,  postcards, 
home — longhand,  typewriter.  Particulars  free.  G.  Economy, 

Box  2580,  Greensboro,  N.C. 

HOMEWORKERS:  SEW  BABYWEAR  for  stores.  Machine 
unnecessary.  Clara,  Box  44637-A,  Los  Angeles  44,  California. 
$200  MONTHLY  POSSIBLE.  Sewing  Babywearl  No  house 
selling.  Free  information.  Send  name  to  Cuties,  Warsaw  1,  Ind. 
MAKE  MONEY  AT  home  assembling  our  items.  Experience 
unnecessary.  Lee  Mfg.,  466  S.  Robertson,  Los  Angeles  48,  Cal. 
MAKE  MONEY  CLIPPING  Newspaper  Items  For  Pub- 
lishersl  Newscraft,  PW-983-E.  Main,  Columbus  5,  Ohio. 
SEW  OUR  READY  cut  aprons  at  home,  spare  time.  Easy, 

profitable.  Hanky  Aprons,  Caldwell  3,  Ark. 

EARN  SPARETIME  CASH  Mailing  Advertising  Literature. 

Glenway,  Box  6568,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio. 

EARN  CASH  PREPARING,  mailing  postcards.  Write:  Home- 

craft.  Box  62085-A,  Los  Angeles  62,  California. 

SAVE  50%— SEW  Pre-cut  Skirts,  Children's  Wear.  Catalog 

Free.  Reagikuf  s,  Loganville,  Wisconsin. 

HOME  TYPING  I  $65  weekly  possiblel  Details,  $1.  Treasurer, 

709  Webster,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

SEW  OUR  READY  cut  babywear  at  home  for  stores.  We  pay 

postage.  Tiny-Tot .  .  .  Gallipolis  19,  Ohio. 

$25.00  WEEKLY,  MAKING  Orchids  sparetime.  Free  details. 

Boycan,  Sharon  8,  Pa. 

$15.00  THOUSAND,  MAILING.  Supplies  Furnished,  Rey- 

nolds,  1448  Madison,  Oakland  12,  Calif. 

OLD   COINS  &  MONEY 

$4,000.00  FOR  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickel.  Uncirculated  Dol- 
lars 1804-1839,  1893-S,  1895-P,  1903-O  pay  $100.00- 
$5,000.00.  Certain  Dates — Lincoln  Cents  before  1932 — 
$125.00;  Flying  Eagle  Cents — $500.00;  Indian  Cents-$1 75.00; 
Dimes  before  1943 — $2,000.00;  Quarters  before  1924 — 
$1,500.00;  Half  Dollars  before  1929— $3,000.00;  2c  Pieces— 
$125.00;  3c  Pieces— $150.00;  Halfdimes— $1,600.00.  Hun- 
dreds of  others  worth  $10.00-$1 ,000.00.  Canadian  Coins — 
1921-5C  Silver— $100.00.  1875  Quarters— $1 00.00.  1921-500 
— $750.00.  Wanted — 20c  Pieces,  Gold  Coins,  Paper  Money, 
etc.  Our  Large  Illustrated  Guarantee  Buying-Selling  Cata- 
logue, Giving  Complete  Allcoin  Information — send  $1.00. 
Purchase  Catalogue  before  sending  coins.  Worthycoin  Corpo- 

ration  (K-253-C'),  Boston  8,  Massachusetts. 

WE  PURCHASE  INDIANHEAD  pennies.  Complete  allcoin 
catalogue  25c.  Magnacoins,  Box  61 -AO,  Whitestone  57,  N.Y. 
WE  BUY  ALL  rare  American  coins.  Complete  catalogue  25c. 
Falrview,  Box  1116-AB,  New  York  City  8. 


AGENTS  &   HELP  WANTED 


ANYONE  CAN  SELL  famous  Hoover  Uniforms  for  beauty 
shops,  waitresses,  nurses,  doctors,  others.  All  popular  miracle 
fabrics — nylon,  dacron.  Exclusive  styles,  top  quality.  Big  cash 
income   now,    real   future.   Equipment  free.   Hoover,    Dept. 

C^l  1 9  New  York  11,  N.Y. 

Easy  spare  time  money.  Your  family  clothes  wholesale. 
Show  friends  spectacular  line  dresses,  lingerie,  hosiery, 
children's  apparel,  at  low  prices.  Write  for  outfit.  CdD  Co., 

Dept.  12,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Mich. 

FASHION  DEMONSTRATORS— $20-$40  profit  evenings. 
No  delivering  or  collecting.  Beeline  Style  Snows  are  Party 
Plan  sensation  1  Samples  furnished  Free.  Beeline  Fashions, 

Bensenville  70,  Illinois. 

EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  selling  Advertising  Book  Matches. 
Free  sample  kit  furnished.  Matchcorp,  DepL  WP-39,  Chicago 

32,  Illinois. 

BUSINESS  ft  MONEY  MAKING   OPPORTUNITIES 
WE  PAY  $3.50  lb.  dried.  Grow  Mushrooms.  Cellar,  shed  and 
outdoors.  Spare,  full  time,  year  round.  We  pay  $3.50  lb.  Free 
Book.   Mushrooms,  Dept.  320.  2954  Admiral  Way,  Seattle, 

Wash. 

$3.00  HOURLY  POSSIBLE  assembling  pump  lamps  Spare 
Time,  Simple,  Easy.  No  canvassing.  Write:  Ougar,  Caldwell 

1,  Arkansas. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  invisibly  mending  damaged  garments  at 
home.  Details  Free.  Fabricon,  6240  Broadway,  Chicago  40. 
MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  short  paragraphs.   Information 
free.  Barrett,  Dept.  C-134-B,  7464  No.  Clark,  Chicago  26. 
EARN  EXTRA  CASH  I  Prepare  Advertising  Postcards.  Lang- 
dons,^  Box  4ri07PW,  Los  Angeles  41,  California. 

$50  WEEKLY   PREPARING    Mailing   Literature.   National 

1815A  Meyers,  Lombard,  III. 

$200-$300  MONTHLY.  Mailing  literature.  Peavie,  POB  385 

Tillicum  99,  Wash. 

MAILING  OPPORTUNITY  SPARE  time.  Hobbycraft,  11462 

E.  5th,  Santa  Ana,  California. 

E^UCAtlONAL   OPPORTUNITIES 

ATTEND  BUSINESS  SCHOOL  At  Home  I  Save  time  and 
expense  of  attending  classes.  Prepare  for  secretarial  career 
in  typing,  shorthand,  business  procedures,  bookkeeping. 
Write  for  catalog.  Wayne  School,  2525  Sheffeld,  Desk  SA-2, 

Chicago  14. 

COMPLETE  YOUR  HIGH  School  at  home  in  spare  time  with 
62-year-old  school.  Texts  furnished.  No  classes.  Diploma. 
Information  booklet  free.  American  School,  Dept.  X374, 
Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

DENTAL  NURSING,  PREPARE  at  home  for  big  pay  career. 
Chairside  duties,  reception,  laboratory,  PersonaFity  Develop- 
ment. Free  Book.  Wayne  School,  Lab:  BA-20,  2521  Sheffield, 

Chicago  14.  __^ , 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA  at  home.  Licensed  teachers. 
Approved  materials.  Southern  States  Academy,  Station  E-1, 

Atlanta.  Georgia. 

LEARN  WHILE  ASLEEP.  Details  free.  Research  Associa- 
tion. Box  24-XX,  Olympia,  Washington. 

LOANS  BY  MAIL 
BORROW  $50  TO  $500  for  any  purpose.  Employed  men  and 
women  over  25,  eligible.  Confidential — no  co-signers.  Up  to  2 
years  to  repay — low  monthly  payments.  Supervised  by  State 
of  Nebraska.  Loan  application  sent  free  in  plain  envelope. 
Give  occupation.  American  Loan  Plan,  City  National  BIdg., 

Dept.  WD-3,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska. 

BORROW  $50  to  $600  By  Mail.  Quick,  Easy,  Private.  No 
Co-Signers.  Repay  in  24  small  monthly  payments.  For  the 
amount  you  want  write  today  to  Dial  Finance  Co.,  410  Kil- 

patrick  BIdg.,  Dept.  C-57,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska. ^ 

BORFtOW  By  Mail.  $100-$600.  Anywhere.  Air  Mail  Service. 
Postal  Finance,  200  Keeline  Building,  Dept.  963C,  Omaha  2, 

FOREIGN  &   U.S.A.   JOB  LISTINGS 

JOBS— HIGH  PAY:  USA,  So.  America,  The  Islands.  All 
trades.  Many  companies  pay  fare.  Write  Dept  71 B.  National 

Employment  Information,  1020  Broad,  Newark,  N.J. ^ 

AMERICAN  OVERSEAS  JOBS.  High  Pay,  Men,  Womeri. 
Transportation  Paid.  Free  Information.  Write:  Transworld, 

Dept.  12B,  200  West  34th  St.,  New  York  1. . 

PERSONAL  &   MISCELLANEOUS 

FREE  WRITERS  CATALOGUE  giving  manuscript  markets. 

Write,  Literary  Agent  Mead,  915  Broadway,  N.  Y.  10. 

STAMP  COLLECTING . 

U.  S.  STAMPS,  Giant  Bargain  Catalogue — 15c.  Raymax, 
35-VPX  Maidenlane,  NYC  38. 


WIN  CONTEST  CASH 

You  can.  win  BIG  CASH,  homes,  $200  a  week  for  life,  end 
of  cares.  "CONTESTIA"  explains  all.  Winning  entries, 
advice,  samples — can  help  make  you  BIG  WINNEIR!  Send 
10c  and  this  ad.  GAIN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Dept.  D-3. 
14X    West    17th    St.,    New    York    11.    N.    Y. 


POEMS 


WANTED 


For  musical  setting  .  .  .  send 
Poems    today.    Any    subject. 

Immediate    consideration.    Phonograph    records   made. 

CROWN  MUSIC  CO.,  49  W.  32  St.,  Studio  560,  NewYorkI 


rjp FAT'S  OH  us/ 

$1.25  Retail 

FRUIT  BOWL 

Salt-Pepper-SugarSet 

Delightfully_eolortul 
centerpiece.   Pineapple 
and  grapefruit  are  »haK- 
-^^^-.^-z^  ers;  sugar  In  bowl. 

..^~~~rDCC  ON  INTRODUCTORY 

Yours  rntt      offer  . . . 

Given  with  Approval  Samples  of  these 

2  NEW  ASSORTMENTS  OF 
EVERYDAY  CARDS^^r^V 


SILVER  SHEEN  Asst. 
Everyday  cards  rich 
as  a  jeweler's  $|25 
«hewcate * 


PARCHMENT 
TREASURESAMt.21 
tall  cards  tor  $|25 
alt  occasions..     ■ 


Showing  New-Idea  Greeting  Canls^ 

Send  for  samples  and  start  earning  the  easiest  money 
ever  by  simply  showing  them  to  people  you  know. 
No  experience  needed.  See  the  big  difference  in 
Cardinal's  big  line  of  thriUing  new  cards  for  all  oc- 
casions and  Gift  Items  that  sell  fast  the  year  'round. 
Compare  our  low  wholesale  prices  and  Uberal  prof- 
its. Extra  Cash  Bonus,  too.  SEND  NO  MONEY. 
Get  2  outstanding  Assortments  on  approval  and 
Exclusive  Stationery  Samples  FREE.  $1.25  "Fruit 
Bowl"  Set  included  with  FREE  Offer.  Mail  coupon! 
WJJI.M.lllJ.lJH.l:lJ:JJl.<Hi.liJJ:tlf!.MJIA« 

I  CARDINAL  CRAFTSMEN,  Dept.  C-29  I 

I  1400StateAvenue,  Cinclnnatil4,  Ohio  ! 

I  Please  send  money -making  kit  of  new  Greeting  Cards  on  ap-   I 

I  proval.  Include  $1.25  "Fruit  Bowl"  Gift  Set  with  FREE  Offer.    I 
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New  Patterns  for  Yon 


4746 — Airy,  slimming  dress  turns  into 
a  travel  suit  when  you  don  the  fitted 
jacket.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes 
141/2-241/2.  Size  I6I/2  dress  takes  S^/s 
yards  35-inch  fabric;  jacket  214  yards. 
State  size.  35^ 

9205 — Step-in  dress  with  squared  neck- 
line, pleated  skirt.  Ideal  for  plaid  or 
checked  cotton.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Misses'  Sizes  12-20;  40.  Size  16  takes 
5^/4  yards  35-inch  fabric.  State  size.  35«1': 


9219 — Two-way  fashion — sew  it  with 
halter  neckline  or  grown-up  raglan 
sleeves.  Printed  Pattern  in  Child's  Sizes 
2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  Size  6  halter  style  takes 
21/4  yards  35-inch.  State  size.  35^- 

9110 — Scoop-neck  dress  and  collared 
bolero — a  perfect  twosome  for  spring 
through  summer.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Misses'  Sizes  12-20.  Size  16  dress  takes 
3%  yards  35-inch  fabric;  bolero  1% 
yards.  State  size.  35^ 
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Send  thirty-five  cents  (in  coin)  for  each  pattern  to:  TV  Radio  Mirror,  Pattern  Depart- 
ment, P.  O.  Box  137,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Add  ten  cents  for  each 
pattern   if  you   wish    first-class   mailing.    Be   sure   to   specify   pattern   number   and   size. 


of  then,  but  she  was  wonderful,  like  a  big 
sister  to  me.  She  wrote  for  the  magazines 
and  did  publicity.  She  told  great  stories 
and  she  liked  to  sing  harmony.  Evenings, 
we  would  sing  until  very  late  and  then  I'd 
go  back  across  the  hall  to  share  the  bed- 
room with  my  grandmother.  Most  of  my 
life,  I  wanted  to  be  a  writer  like  Mother. 
The  idea  of  being  an  actress  or  performer 
never  occurred  to  me. 

"I  was  the  biggest  tomboy  in  the  whole 
neighborhood,"  she  recalls,  "but  it  wasn't 
all  my  fault.  There  were  only  two  girls  in 
our  immediate  neighborhood,  and  seven 
boys.  If  you  didn't  play  football,  you  were 
left  out.  So,  throughout  high  school,  boys 
were  just  my  buddies.  I  dug  into  journal- 
ism at  Hollywood  High  and  went  on  to 
U.C.L.A.,  planning  to  be  a  writer." 

It  was  quite  accidental  that  Carol  be- 
came a  performer.  She  took  an  acting 
course  because  it  was  required  of  under- 
graduates in  the  theater- arts  department 
who  wanted  to  write.  She  says,  "I  was  so 
annoyed  by  the  course,  at  first.  I  disliked 
everything  about  it,  and  the  teacher  dis- 
liked me.  But,  near  the  end  of  the  semes- 
ter, I  had  to  do  a  comedy  scene  and  then 
I  heard  my  first  laugh — and  loved  it.  I 
tried  out  for  something  else  in  which  I 
played  a  hillbilly  woman  and  got  to  use 
my  old  Texan  accent.  I  got  more  laughs 
and  won  an  award  for  the  best  newcomer 
of  the  year.  To  me,  it  felt  like  the  Academy 
Award.  That  did  it.  I  forgot  about  writing 
and  decided  to  become  an  actress." 

She  met  and  fell  in  love  with  Don  Sa- 
royan  during  her  junior  year  in  college. 
Don  was  a  graduate  student,  five  years 
her  senior,  who  had  come  to  U.C.L.A.  from 
Omaha.  "Everyone  was  telling  Don  that 
he  ought  to  meet  and  work  with  me,"  she 
recalls.  "Well,  the  way  we  met!  Don  was 
talking  to  a  girl-friend  of  mine,  who  was 
giving  me  a  big  build-up,  when  I  came 
traipsing  along.  I  saw  another  friend  of 
mine  beyond  Don,  and  I  went  bounding 
over  like  a  monkey — a  silly  stunt  that  was 
going  around  then.  Don  got  an  eyeful  of 
this  and  turned  to  my  friend.  'I  ought  to 
meet    her?'   he    said.    'Are    you    kidding?' 

I  liked  him  from  the  begimiing,  but  he 
thought  I  was  the  biggest  idiot,  so  it  took 
a  while  before  I  caught  him." 

I I  took  almost  a  full  semester.  She 
horned  into  an  act  he  was  doing  with  an- 
other guy,  not  because  she  was  interested 
in  the  act,  but  to  be  near  him.  She  ex- 
plains, "I  was  hanging  around  so  much,  I 
became  a  habit,  and  then  we  were  going 
to^e+her  without  even  talking  about  it. 
He  did  such  sweet  things.  He  threw  a 
surprise  birthday  party  for  me  and  in- 
vited all  the  schoolteachers  I'd  ever  had, 
and  my  old  playmates,  and  arranged  for 
my  father  to  come  out  of  the  hospital  for 
that  one  evening. 

"Don  and  I  had  the  same  ambitions  and 
knew  it  was  essential  to  get  to  New  York, 
where  a  young  actor  can  make  a  start,  but 
it  didn't  seem  at  all  possible.  We  had  no 
money.  I  figured  I  v/ould  go  on  and  grad- 
uate, try  out  for  a  couple  of  things,  then 
settle  down  to  teach  in  California.  That 
was  being  realistic.  That  was — until  we 
met  that  man  at  the  party.  And  it  was 
more  out  of  curiosity  than  belief  that  we 
went  down  to  San  Diego  to  see  him." 

They  phoned  the  day  before  and  con- 
firmed their  date  but  still  expected  that, 
when  they  got  there,  he  would  merely 
take  them  to  Itinch  and  that  would  end 
it.  That  Saturday  morning,  Don  picked 
her  up  at  five  to  make  the  drive.  Carol 
says,  "I  told  my  grandmother  I  had  to  leave 
early  to  study  for  a  final — the  real  reason 
was  too  crazy  to  talk  about.  We  drove  in 
Don's  old  rattletrap  and  had  a  flat  on 
the  way.  But  we  got  there  and  went  into 
the  man's  office. 


"He  questioned  us  for  a  half-hour,  then 
called  in  his  accountant  and  had  him  make 
out  a  thousand-dollar  check  for  each  of 
us.  Then  he  said,  'There  are  four  stipula- 
tions that  go  with  these  checks:  First,  I 
must  remain  anonymous.  Second,  it's  a 
loan  that  I  want  you  to  feel  you're  working 
for,  and  it  is  due  back  in  five  years. 
Third,  you  must  use  the  money  to  go  to 
New  York.  Fourth,  if  you  do  make  good, 
you  must  promise  to  help  others.'  We 
were  flabbergasted.  I  said,  'I'll  write  you 
as  soon  as  I  get  settled  in  New  York.'  He 
said,  'No,  that  won't  be  necessary.  Just 
send  me  a  Christmas  card.' " 

From  that  moment,  her  life  changed. 
"There  was  no  question  in  my  mind  that  I 
would  quit  school  and  forget  about  grad- 
uating," she  says,  "but  I  had  to  convince 
my  grandmother.  She  had  never  wanted 
me  to  go  to  New  York.  She  thought  there 
would  be  too  much  heartbreak  involved 
in  trying  to  be  an  actress.  But  I  came 
home  and  showed  her  the  check — it  repre- 
sented more  money  than  we'd  ever  had — 
and  I  told  her  that  it  must  be  part  of  a 
plan  that  Someone  was  looking  after  me, 
and  I  really  had  no  alternative.  She  then 
agreed  that  I  should  go." 

After  settling  some  debts,  getting  a  cou- 
ple of  teeth  fixed  and  buying  a  trunk  and 
ticket,  Carol  arrived  in  Manhattan  with 
a  little  more  than  $300.  She  took  up  resi- 
dence at  The  Rehearsal  Club,  a  room-and- 
board  house  for  aspiring  actresses.  Don 
arrived  a  couple  of  months  later  and 
moved  in  with  a  couple  of  friends  in  an 
apartment    down    the    street. 

"Neither  of  us  had  any  luck,"  says  Carol. 
When  all  of  our  capital  was  gone,  Don 
took  a  job  ushering  at  the  Roxy.  I  worked 
as  a  hatcheck  girl  at  thirty  a  week.  Much 
poorer  we  couldn't  have  been.  One  eve- 
ning, we  were  sitting  over  coffee  in  a 
drug  store,  feeling  sorry  for  ourselves  and 
angry  at  the  agents  who  didn't  recognize 
our  talents.  We  got  to  talking  about  our 
benefactor  and  that  bucked  us  up.  We 
knew  we  were  here  to  prove  something 
and  that  we  had  to  do  something  for  our- 
selves." 

One  problem  with  agents  had  always 
been  the  response,  "Let  me  know  when 
you're  in  something."  The  problem  was 
how  to  get  into  something  if  the  agent 
didn't  put  you  there.  Together,  Don  and 
Carol  worked  out  the  idea  of  having  The 
Rehearsal  Club  put  on  a  revue.  It  was 
work.  They  had  to  get  the  girls  to  agree, 
then  get  the  approval  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. The  show  had  to  be  written  and 
rehearsed  and  money  raised  for  a  hall  for 
three  nights. 

It  was  a  frantic  operation,  raising  the 
money  and  getting  each  of  the  acts  in 
shape,  but  they  opened  and  played  three 
days  at  Carl  Fischer's  Music  Hall  to  ftill 
audiences  which  included  some  producers 
and  agents.  As  a  result,  Don,  who  had  di- 
rected the  production,  was  hired  by  M.C.A. 
to  direct  industrial  shows.  Carol  was  signed 
by  an  agent  and,  shortly  afterward,  be- 
came a  regular  on  Paul  Winchell's  TV 
show — as  Jerry  Mahoney's  sweetheart. 
Four  other  girls  in  the  production  also  got 
work.    It  was  a  success. 

"So  Don  and  I  got  married  the  same  day 
I  started  to  work,"  Carol  says.  "We  moved 
into  a  tiny  apartment  over  the  La  Scala 
restaurant.  It  was  an  asset  for  me  because 
I'm  not  much  of  a  cook.  Whatever  I  pre- 
pared, I  just  opened  the  window  and  let 
the  odors  come  in  from  the  restaurant,  so 
we  felt  as  though  we  were  sitting  down  to 
a  great  Italian  meal." 

Carol's  next  break  came  when  she  was 
booked  for  Garry  Moore's  daytime  show. 
He  liked  her  so  much  he  brought  her  back 
several  times,  later  chose  her  to  star  in 
his  second  show  when  he  entered  night- 


time variety.  The  next  turning  point  was 
the  result  of  an  original  number  by  her 
writer,  Ken  Welch — the  song  entitled  "I 
Made  a  Fool  of  Myself  Over  John  Foster 
Dulles."  She  recalls,  "This  was  something 
unexpected.  I  used  it  as  an  opener  at  the 
Blue  Angel,  where  I  worked  five  months. 
The  song  went  over  well.  The  Republicans 
thought,  Isn't  that  sweet  of  her  to  sing  a 
love  song  about  John.  'The  Democrats 
thought.  Isn't  that  funny.  I'm  an  independ- 
ent voter,  so  it  didn't  bother  me  either  way. 
"Then  Jack  Paar  asked  me  to  sing  it 
on  his  night  show.  I  was  afraid  it  might 
offend  some  people,  but  he  insisted.  Well, 
I  will  never  forget  that  night,  because  I 
was  so  frightened  of  the  consequences — 
and  I  proved  to  be  partly  right.  In  the 
first  fifteen  minutes  after  I  did  the  song, 
the  NBC  switchboard  took  150  critical 
phone  calls.  I  went  on  back  to  the  Blue 
Angel  to  do  my  last  show  and  found  a 
call  waiting  for  me  from  Washington,  D.C. 
I  picked  up  the  phone  and  a  man  said, 
'This  is  David  Watters.  I'm  personal  TV 
advisor  to  Mr.  Dulles.'  I  figured:  This  is 
it — I'm  going  to  be  exiled  to  Texas. 
Then  he  said,  'I  saw  you  on  the  Paar 
show  and  loved  that  number  and  I  know 
John  would,  too,  so  will  you  please  record 
it  and  send  us  a  copy?'  I  did,  and  later  I 
heard  from  people  in  Washington  that 
Mr.  Dulles  was  quite  tickled  by  the  song." 

1  oday,  Carol  is  well  established  as  a 
night-club  and  TV  performer.  She  hasn't 
accomplished  her  ultimate  ambition,  to 
play  in  a  Broadway  musical  comedy,  but 
she  is  willing  and  able  and  waiting  for  the 
part  that  fits  her  talents.  Don,  too,  has 
found  employment  as  an  actor  and  di- 
rector. A  year  ago,  they  moved  into  a 
larger  apartment  and  furnished  to  their 
taste.  Last  January,  Carol's  mother  died. 
Carol  took  over  the  responsibility  of  raising 
her  sister  Chris,  who  is  twelve  years 
younger.  Chris  is  in  a  girls'  school  in  New 
Jersey.  Carol  would  prefer  to  have  Chris 
living  with  her,  but  this  requires  a  larger 
apartment  and  there  is  the  problem  of  who 
would  look  after  Chris  when  Carol  is 
working  out  of  town. 

"By  nature,"  Carol  says,  "I'm  not  one  of 
those  heartbroken  comediennes  who  clown 
in  public  and  cry  at  home.  I  like  fun  and 
have  lots  of  it,  but  I'm  serious,  too.  I 
have  to  be  serious,  as  the  mother  of  a 
thirteen-year-old  sister.  But  things  are 
going  well  for  me  and  I'm  grateful  and 
I'm  indebted  to  that  man  in  San  Diego. 
His  faith  meant  so  much  to  us  in  terms  of 
perseverance  and  attitude. 

"I  know  show  business  is  described  as 
a  dog-eat-dog  business,  but  I've  never  felt 
jealous  of  anyone.  I  love  the  other  comedi- 
ennes— Kaye  Ballard,  Imogene  Coca,  Dody 
Goodman  and  the  others.  I  think  there 
are  enough  jobs  and  money  for  everyone. 
If  I  hear  of  something  that's  open  which 
I'm  not  right  for,  I  try  to  think  of  some- 
one else  who  can  do  it  and  call  them.  I 
couldn't  do  otherwise.  It  wouldn't  be  me. 
And  I  don't  think  that  man  in  San  Diego 
would  be  very  happy  if  I  were  selfish. 
Generosity,  I  think,  should  be  like  a  chain 
letter. 

"Come  hell  or  high  water,"  she  adds, 
"on  June  twenty-second  of  this  year,  Don 
and  I  will  repay  that  man,  and  we  will  do 
it  in  person.  We  haven't  seen  him  since 
the  day  he  gave  us  the  money.  He  hasn't 
written  us  nor  given  any  indication  that 
he  was  watching  us.  I  don't  think  he  has 
been  worried  about  us.  I  remember  saying 
to  him,  when  he  gave  us  the  checks, 
'You  know  we  will  pay  you  back.'  He  said, 
'I  know  you  will.    All  the  others  have.' 

"A  man  who  has  that  kind  of  faith  in 
people  seldom  gets  let  down,"  she  states 
as  simple  fact.  And  perhaps  that's  the 
best  explanation  of  all,  why  life  hasn't  "let 
down"    Carol    Burnett,    either. 


DRAW 


THIS  EASY  WAY 


Grab  a  pencil  and  draw!  Join  the  ranks  of 
amateur  artists  from  all   walks  of  life   who 
have  discovered  that  draw- 
ing is  fun — and  a  stimulat- 
ing  hobby   as   well. 

For  Beginners 

Alexander  Z.  Kruse,  fa- 
mous artist  and  teacher, 
has  iust  completed  a  most 
helpful  guide  for  begin- 
ners. This  remarkable 
booklet  shows  you,  through 
a  series  of  step-by-step  il- 
lustrations, exactly  how  to 
draw.  Mr.  Kruse  takes  all 
the  mystery  out  of  art.  He 
shows  you  with  clear-cut 
illustrations  just  what  to 
do  and  he  tells  you  in  sim- 
ple language  how  to  do  it! 
First  you  learn  how  to  use  a 
pencil.  Then  you  learn  the 
tricks  of  the  trade  .  .  .  simple 
ways  to  achieve  tone  .  .  .  how 
to  show  depth  .  .  .  how  to 
master  light  and  shade. 
Then  before  you  realize  it — 
you're  an  amateur  artist.  Yes, 
Its  as  simple  as  that— with 
the  help  of  this  remarkable 
new  guide. 

ONLY  50^ 

ING  at  once.  Only  50c  post- 
paid while  supply  lasts.  Order 
now! 


BARTHOLOMEW  HOUSE.  INC..  Dept.  RM-359 
205  E.  42  St..   New  York  17.   N.  Y. 

Send    me    postpaid    a    copy    of   ABC    OF 
PENCIL  DRAWING.  I  enclose  50c. 


Name 

Please  Print 


Address. 


City State. 


Monuments— Markers— Direct  to  you 

Satisfaction  or  money  back  —  Lowest 
Prices— Freight  Paid.  Free  Catalog. 
ROCKDALEMONUMENTCC.Dept.  906,   40LIET,  ILL. 


$500  f  OR  PHOTOS 

OFTEN  MUCH  MORE  for  your  child's  photo 
when  used  for  advertising  (magazines, 
calendars,  billboards).  All  ages,  all  types. 
Rush  one  small  black  &  white  photo  - 
returned  2  weeks  with  judges'  report. 
FREE  GIFTS! 

NATIONAL  PHOTO  EXHIBITORS 
Box  3035-TB      /  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 


"'"^".'o'u'PSORIASIS 

ISCALY    SKIN    TROUBLEI 


MAKE  THE  ONE  l^DGRin  OIL 

SPOTf^ 

TEST,  i 


TRY  IT  YOURSELF  no 

matter  how  long  you  have 

suffered.  Write  for  FREE 

book   on   PsoriasKs  and 

DERMOIL.  Send  lOe 

for  trial  bottle  to  make 

our  "One  Spot  Test" 


Setu/fO^ 
\GENEROUS 
ATRIAL 


Don't  b«  embarrassed 
with  Psoriasis,  the  ugly, 
scaly  skin  disease.  TRY 
PERMOIL.  Amazing  re- 
sults reported  by  many 
grateful  users  for  24 
years.  With  DER.MOIL  It 
Is  possible  that  ugly  scaly  patches 
CD  body  or  scalp  may  be  gradually  removed  and  the  an- 
noying Itching  relieved,  while  the  skin  becomes  pliable 
and  soft  as  the  redness  Is  reduced.  Many  doctors  use  the 
non-staining  Dermoll  formula.  Must  give  definite  benefit 
or  money  back.  Sold  by  leading  Drug  stores. 
Write  today  LAKE  LABORATORIES,  Dept.  S3M 

Box  392  5.  St  rath  moor  Station,  Detroit  2  7,  Mich. 
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What's  New  — East 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

a  new  Atlantic  albxun  fittingly  titled,  "The 
Songs  You  Heard  When  You  Fell  in 
Love."  .  .  .  Jackie  Cooper,  who  in  recent 
years  has  been  identified  with  television, 
harks  back  to  movies  with  a  Dot  album, 
"The  Movies  Swing!"  Jackie's  drums  are 
supplemented  with  a  half-dozen  compe- 
tent sidemen  in  a  happy,  easy-swinging 
collection  that  includes  the  theme  from 
"The  Bridge  on  the  River  Kwai  March," 
"Pennies  from  Heaven"  and  others  .  .  . 
There  are  several  fine  new  jazz  albums  in 
circulation — Victor's  "Aaron  Bell  After 
Hours"  and  "Fabulous  Phineas  Newborn," 
Columbia's  Dave  Brubeck's  "Jazz  Impres- 
sions of  Eurasia."  .  .  .  The  most  unusual 
new  release  is  Dot's  "And  Baby  Makes 
Three."  Dr.  John  S.  Kruglick,  pediatrician, 
gives  helpful  hints  to  new  parents  and 
with  a  musical  background  yet. 

Wrapping  It  Up:  Victor  Borge  now  con- 
ferring with  Pontiac  about  another  show 
for  late  spring  or  fall.  This  would  feature 
serious  music  and  fine  artists.  No  comedy. 
But  Borge  does  nothing  halfway  and 
promises  that  the  program  will  be  as 
unique  and  exciting  as  his  own  show  with 
comedy.  .  .  .  Ad  agency  Cunningham  and 
Walsh  says  their  research  indicates  aver- 
age TV  viewing  per  week  per  person  is 
twenty-two  hours  and  seven  minutes.  Per- 
haps we  will  have  a  trend  toward  seven- 
minute  Westerns.  .  .  .  Another  fact  and 
figure  from  Mutual's  Answer  Man  states 
20%  of  234-million  tons  of  annual  dish- 
washing in  American  homes  is  done  by 
husbands.  Is  your  man  doing  his  share? 
.  .  .  Cindy  Robbins,  former  Payojf  model, 
gets  starring  role  opposite  Rock  Hudson  in 
the  film  "This  Earth  Is  Mine."  In  mean- 
time. Bob  Paige,  Payoff's  emcee,  has  had  a 
windfall.  He's  owner  of  stock  in  several 
oil  wells  and  the  first  one  hit  natural  gas. 
.  .  .  When  Keely  Smith  and  Louis  Prima 
turned  down  a  contract  with  Berle,  it  was 
assumed  that  they  would  be  seen  fre- 
quently guesting  on  variety  shows.  This 
hasn't  happened.  Their  asking  price  is 
prohibitive.  Top  fee  on  most  shows  this 
season  for  a  single  act  is  $7,500,  although 
a  couple  of  programs,  including  Dinah 
Shore's,  have  a  whoppin'  ten-grand  ceiling. 
.  .  .  Panel-quiz  producers  Goodson-Tod- 
man  widen  their  horizons.  Currently 
shooting  whodunit  series,  Philip  Marlowe, 
and  will  produce  a  musical  spec  for  late 
spring.  .  .  .  Latest  rumor  on  Paar  show 
is  that  it  may  move  to  California.  There 
are  those  who  think  that  Jack's  nerves  are 
popping.  Man  who  has  been  close  to  Jack 
says,  "The  reverse  is  true.  When  the  show 
started,  he  was  very  nervous.  Actually, 
he's  mellowed  a  lot.  He's  got  the  security 
of  success."  .  .  .  On  February  15,  Ed  Sul- 
livan brings  in  from  Europe  Luise  Rainer, 
two-time  Academy  Award  winner.  This 
will  be  a  particularly  sentimental  spot,  for 
Ed  has  often  said  her  first  appearance  on 
his  show  was  one  of  the  high  spots  of  his 
career.  .  .  .  Peter  Lind  Hayes  has  always 
considered  the  opportunity  to  showcase 
fine  but  untamed  talent  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  aspects  of  his  life.  Peter  brought 
John  Bubbles  back  from  Europe  to  work 
on  his  current  ABC-TV  show.  Peter  is  now 
particularly  gratified  that  Bubbles  has 
been  chosen  to  star  in  a  new  Broadway 
musical  slated  for  April  premiere.  .  .  . 
TV  actors  and  actresses  are  mostly  chosen 
for  their  appeal  to  female  audiences.  Four 
out  of  five  of  the  big  TV  dramatic  shows 
coming  out  of  New  York  City  have  female 
casting  directors,  and  nearly  all  adver- 
tising agencies  have  women  casting  their 
commercials.  Who  said  it  isn't  a  woman's 
world.   .  .  . 


Some  pertinent  questions  for  pert   Doris   Doy — TV  youngsters  do  the   asking. 

TV  Radio  Mirror  goes  to  the  Movies 

(Continued  from  page  3) 


all  of  which  helps  her  case.  It  seems  the  live 
lobsters  she  sent  to  a  customer,  via  the  E  &  P 
Railroad,  died  before  they  reached  their  des- 
tination, and  widoviT  Day  wants  restitution 
from  the  railroad.  Though  it's  not  exactly 
what  she  had  in  mind,  Doris  gets  what's  com- 
ing to  her  in  the  form  of  some  hilarious  mis- 
adventures which  begin  with  a  lawsuit  in 
Maine,  blow  up  into  a  nationwide  human  in- 
terest story,  and  chug  along  to  a  traditional 
happy  ending.  Doris's  life  is  further  compli- 
cated by  romance  in  the  form  of  suave  New 
York  reporter  Steve  Forrest,  and  .Tack  Lem- 
mon,  her  good-natured  but  long-suffering 
boyfriend/lawyer,  back  home.  Wisecracking 
Ernie  Kovacs  makes  the  most  of  his  role  as 
the  cigar-chewing  railroad  tycoon  who  is 
finally  bested  by  the  pert  Miss  Day.  Midway 
through  the  merriment,  several  TV  person- 
alities add  to  the  gaiety  when  Doris  visits  the 
TV  programs.  Youth  Wants  To  Know,  I've 
Got  A  Secret,  and  The  Big  Payoff. 


Rally  Round  the   Flag,   Boys! 

20th  century-fox 

An  Army  missile  project,  set  down  in  a  small 
suburban  town  near  New  York,  triggers  off 
many  a  complication  in  this  hilarious  spoof 
of  the  commuter  set.  Harry  Bannerman  (Paul 
Newman)  and  his  overly  civic-minded  wife 
(Joanne  Woodward)  have  permitted  the 
mundane  matters  of  life  to  invade  their  mar- 
riage unduly.  A  community  project  for  a  new 
and  improved  garbage-disposal  plant  is  the 
burning  topic — until  it  turns  out  that  the 
Army  demands  the  area.  Since  nobody 
knows,  but  many  suspect,  that  the  Army 
project  might  harm  the  town,  both  Banner- 
man  and  his  wife  get  caught  up  in  combat- 
ing the  new  Army  effort.  Diverting  Banner- 
man  from  good  works  is  Angela  Hoffa  (Joan 
Collins),  the  wife  of  a  busy  TV  executive 
who  spends  more  time  in  overwork  in  New 
York  and  Hollywood  than  with  his  glamorous 
spou.'ie.  Her  open  assault  on  the  affertions  of 
Bannerman  implement  much  of  tlie  nutsy  ac- 
tion  which  follows. 


The  Doctor's  Dilemma 

M-C-iM;     EASTMAN    COLOR 

Based  on  the  play  by  George  Bernard  Shaw 
(and  much  of  his  satirical  wit  is  evident), 
"The  Doctor's  Dilemma"  (set  in  London)  is 
a  clever  commentary  on  turn-of-the-century 
physicians  and  the  medical  misconceptions 
they  dogmatically  upheld.  The  doctor  in  the 
case,  John  Robinson,  has  discovered  a  bril- 
liant new  technique  for  the  cure  of  "con- 
sumption." But,  since  the  treatment  must  of 
necessity  be  limited  to  a  few  patients,  he  is 
forced  to  choose  between  saving  the  life  of  a 
penniless,  overworked  physician  and  a  young 
artistic  genius,  who,  though  he  has  proved  to 
be  a  temperamental,  black-hearted  rogue, 
shows  promise  of  becoming  a  fine  painter. 
The  doctor's  problem  is  further  complicated 
by  the  impassioned  pleas  of  the  artist's  wife, 
Leslie  Caron,  whose  enchanting  manner  has 
caught  the  medico's  more  than  passing  fancy 
and  in  whom  he  sees  a  possible  future  bride. 
Dirk  Bogarde  is  at  his  best  as  the  uncon- 
ventional artist  who  in  turn  does  his  best  to 
live  up  to  the  Bohemian  image  he  believes 
all  moralists  expect  of  him.  Alastair  Sim, 
Felix  Aylmer  and  Robert  Morley  are  excel- 
lent in  the  roles  of  the  well-meaning  but 
anatomically  misinformed  doctors  who  strive 
to  aid  Robinson  in  making  his  decision. 


Of  Time  and  Tennessee  Ernie 


(Continued  from  page  36) 
last    time    went    like    this:     "Bring    them 
home.     And  give  the  world   peace  before 
Spring  Cleaning  Time  comes  again."  That's 
the  kind  of  politics  I  like. 

"Last  week,"  Ernie  continues,  "I  met  a 
fellow  who  told  me  he  was  going  into 
politics  because  he  liked  people  and 
wanted  them  to  like  him.  Now  that's  the 
dumdest  reason  I  ever  heard.  Everyone 
knows,  once  you  get  elected,  you  can't 
wipe  your  nose  without  someone  hating 
you.  I  have  one  piece  of  advice  for  poli- 
ticians: When  you're  feastin'  high  on  the 
hog,  don't  forget  the  folks  fastin'  down 
around  the  hocks." 

On  turning  forty?  "Well,"  laughs  Er- 
nie, "no  denyin'  I'm  getting  up  there.  I 
was  born  February  13,  1919,  and  that's 
enough  to  make  a  man  sit  up  and  whistle. 
Not  that  I'm  hurting  any.  It's  just  that 
there's  a  Jack  Benny  in  all  of  us  and  we 
hate  to  pass  thirty-nine.  But  what's  a 
year  when  you  consider  that  your  whole 
life  is  less  than  a  second  in  the  mind  of 
God?  I'm  not  scared  of  time.  I'm  only 
scared  of  wasting  it.  Time's  one  of  them 
God-given  things — the  more  you  use, 
the  more  you  got.  Still,  when  I'm  with 
Betty  and  the  boys,  I  can't  get  enough 
time." 

Although  he  has  won  his  vast  audience 
as  a  homespvm  "cracker  barrel"  wit,  Ernie 
is  not  for  turning  the  clock  back.  "Even 
if  it  could  be  done,  we'd  be  vmcomfort- 
able.  We're  too  used  to  indoor  pliomb- 
ing."  Told  that  Americans  see  him  as  an 
image  of  the  "good  old  days"  when  life 
was  simpler,  slower  and  more  serene,  Er- 
nie comes  up  with  the  following:  "That 
sort  of  leaves  me  betwixt  and  between.  I 
owe  'most  everything  to  radio  and  TV,  but 
radio  and  TV  is  making  the  country  boy 
into  a  mighty  hep  peapicker.  To  the  fel- 
low who's  just  watched  a  trip  to  the 
moon  on  his  television  set,  I'm  just  a  sen- 
timental memory,  along  with  Huckleberry 
Finn  and  the  country  store. 

"But,  you  know,  there  must  have  been 
lots  of  good  times  in  the  old  ways  or 
Americans  wouldn't  be  so  sentimental 
about  them.  I'm  all  for  progress,  mind. 
But,  if  some  Americans  see  in  me  a  pic- 
ture of  what  used  to  be,  I  take  it  as  a 
fine  compliment.  I  once  asked  my  daddy 
why  folks  cherish  the  past  when  they're 
all  wound  up  with  jet  planes,  missiles  and 
satellites.  He  put  his  hand  on  the  Bible 
and  said.  They  have  forgot  and  they  love 
to  remember.' " 

itirnie  is  moved  by  his  own  remember- 
ing. Thoughtfully,  he  says,  "To  lose  my 
past  would  be  like  losing  the  savings  of  a 
lifetime.  I  come  from  hardworking.  God- 
fearing stock.  Many  of  my  folks  were 
farmers  and  millers.  My  daddy  was  a 
postman.  As  a  boy,  I  worked  in  the  com 
felds.  I'd  pick  a  pile  of  com,  shuck  it, 
?hell  it,  and  pack  it  on  the  mule  for  sell- 
ing. I  told  that  to  a  fellow  in  Hollywood 
and  he  said,  'Heck,  Ernie,  you're  still  do- 
ing that.' 

"We  had  no  luxury  in  our  home.  But 
I'm  not  complaining.  We  had  everything 
but  money.  Love,  good  will,  fxm,  and  faith 
in  God.  We  had  to  share  the  little  there 
was — but,  to  share,  you  must  get  closer 
to  each  other.  And  that  didn't  hurt  us  a 
bit.  Daddy  would  say,  'Hard  times  is  a 
wonderful  teacher.'  When  he  started  in 
at  the  post  office  as  a  sub  and  the  rations 
got  leaner,  he  perked  up  my  brother 
Stanley  and  me  by  kidding.  'Boys,'  he'd 
say,  'if  these  hard  times  keep  on,  you'll 
get  a  wonderful  education.'  And,  when  I 
look  back  on  it,  we  sure  did." 
Ernie  has  a   sackful   of  fond   memories. 


"Remembering,"  he  says,  "is  like  putting 
your  hand  in  a  box  of  berries — you  can 
only  grab  a  few  at  a  time."  He  likes  to 
recall  singing  at  the  Anderson  Street 
Methodist  Church  in  Bristol,  where  he  was 
raised;  threshing  time;  studying  voice  at 
the  Cincinnati  School  of  Music  with  Pro- 
fessor Hubert  Kockritz;  family  get-to- 
gethers at  Thanksgiving  and  the  table 
stacked  high  with  turkey,  ham  with  red- 
eyed  gravy,  sweet  potatoes  and  cranber- 
ries. He  enjoys  Ungering  over  recollec- 
tions of  his  first  shotgun  and  bagging  his 
first  rabbit;  his  entrance  into  show  busi- 
ness as  a  deejay  on  Atlanta's  WATL  radio 
station. 

He  fondly  recalls  his  stint  in  the  Army 
Air  Force;  his  meeting  and  romance  with 
Betty  Heminger,  the  lovely  girl  he  mar- 
ried; the  birth  of  his  two  sons,  Brion  and 
Buck;  his  warm  association  with  Cliffie 
Stone  and  the  real  beginning  of  his  sing- 
ing career  on  Hometown  Jamboree;  his 
smash  hit  recording  of  "16  Tons."  And, 
of  course,  the  achievement  of  his  lifelong 
dream — the  purchase  of  his  own  ranch 
in  Northern  California.  And  riding  down 
the  main  drag  of  his  hometown  and  listen- 
ing to  the  proud  cheers  of  the  people,  on 
the  day  Governor  Frank  Clement  had 
named  for  him. 

JTerhaps  his  reverence  for  the  "good 
past"  is  summed  up  in  the  old  clock  he 
treasures.  It  is  just  a  keepsake  from  his 
father — who,  while  mending  it,  discov- 
ered the  name  Thomas  Jefferson  on  the 
back.  "I  can't  swear  that  clock  belonged 
to  him,"  says  Ernie,  "but,  to  me,  it  stands 
for  things  we  mustn't  ever  let  go  of.  May- 
be we're  only  a  hoot  and  holler  from  other 
planets,  but  there's  nothing  we  can  export 
from  the  good  old  earth  that's  worth  more 
than  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights — except,  of  course,  for 
the  Bible." 

Ernie  is  all  for  "personal  responsibility" 
and  feels  that  too  many  people  today 
blame  everything  but  themselves  for  the 
troubles  they  bear.  Then  there  are  the 
people  who,  he  says,  "are  like  fleas  on  a 
chicken.  While  fleas  have  a  right  to  live, 
too,  I  suppose,  I  just  can't  admire  them 
the  way  I  do  chickens.  Chickens  peck 
and  scratch  for  a  living,  if  they  have  to, 
but  fleas  just  hang  on  to  the  chickens  and 
say,  'I'll  live  off  them.' 

"Betty  and  I  try  to  teach  our  boys  the 
value  of  personal  responsibility.  An  in- 
surance man,  a  real  nice  fellow,  told  me 
something  I  never  forgot.  He  said,  'Don't 
buy  liixuries  for  your  children.  Buy 
enough  to  give  them  some  security  and 
some  of  the  decent  things  of  life.  But 
stop  at  the  point  where  they  would  quit 
working  for  themselves  and  try  to  get 
by,  riding  on  daddy's  gravy  train.'  I'll 
buy  that.    It's  good  horse  sense." 

Besides  his  devotion  to  his  family,  Er- 
nie's loyalty  to  his  friends  and  co-work- 
ers is  proverbial  in  show  business.  "It 
would  take  a  powerful  long  day  to  reel 
off  the  names  of  all  the  wonderful  men 
and  women  who  encouraged  me,  helped 
me  over  the  rough  spots  and  kept  pointing 
my  nose  in  a  forward  direction.  There 
are  some  whose  names  wouldn't  mean  a 
thing  to  the  public  .  .  .  like  Mr.  Hughes, 
the  grocer  I  once  worked  for  in  Bristol, 
or  my  teachers,  Mrs.  Hudson,  Mrs.  Hayes 
and  Mrs.  Schroetter. 

"I  couldn't  begin  to  tell  all  the  help  I  got. 
There  was  Loyal  King,  who  hired  me  as 
a  deejay  at  KXLA  in  Pasadena.  There's 
Cliffie  Stone,  who  gave  me  my  crack  at 
the  big  time  and  who  is  still  my  dear 
friend  and  manager.  There's  Merle 
Travis,    who    wrote    my    biggest    hit,    '16 


for  perfectly-groomed 
BROWS  and  LASHES 


BRUSH 'N  COMB 


So  many  eye-beauty  uses  I 
Double-bristled  nylon  brush 
gently  whisks  away  excess 
make-up  particles,  trains 
"wild"  brows  . . .  delicate 
comb  separates  "clinging" 
lashes,  tames  stray  hairs^ 
Ask  for  BRUSH  'n  comb 
at  cosmetic  counters. 
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no  excise  tox 


Learn  NUtSing^ 

At  Home  in  Spare  Time 

>, 

Now  you   can  have  the   most  complete 
home-study  course  In  nursing  ever  of-  , 
fered  —  at    the    lowest    cost    everl     53  1 
lessons.     2,000  pages,   1,300  pictures  I  W^,  i 
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Tons,'  and  Frank  Goodson,  Jim  Loakes. 
Ralph  Edwards,  who  put  me  on  his  This 
Is  Your  Life.  Mickey  Freeman,  my  press 
agent;  Milt  Hoffman,  Bud  Yorkin,  Bill  and 
Wynn  Thomas,  and  Gene  Cooper,  who 
manages  my  ranch.  And  so  many  more 
...  so  many  more.  Many  are  members  of 
my  'television  family,'  and  some  have 
staked  their  futtires  on  my  success.  I 
feel  very  hiimble  when  I  think  of  all 
this." 

When  Ernie  talks  about  his  "television 
family,"  he  not  only  means  the  people 
who  work  with  him  in  producing  one  of 
NBC-TV's  top  shows.  He  is  also  includ- 
ing the  "fifty-four  million  eyeballs"  that 
take  him  into  their  homes  every  week  and 
"treat  me  better'n  a  99-year-old  uncle 
with  a  million  in  his  jeans."  He  speaks 
with  a  touch  of  pride  about  a  fan  letter 
from  a  coal  miner  who  wrote,  "I  bet  you're 
a  man  that  knows  what's  right  and  does 
it."  Show  folks  are  only  human,  he  points 
out,  and  they've  got  faults  along  with 
talent  and  virtues.  "But  I  can't  get  away 
from  the  notion  that  I  owe  a  decent  life 
to  the  decent  folks  out  there  in  television 
land,  just  as  much  as  I  owe  it  to  myself." 

It  is  between  this  vast  "family"  outside 
his  home  and  the  small  intimate  flesh- 
and- blood  family  within  that  Ernie  Ford 
will  eventually  have  to  choose.  He  sounds 
utterly  sincere  when  he  insists:  "My  first 
and  foremost  duty  is  to  my  wife  and  sons. 
Show  business  is  like  a  fire.  It  can  warm 
you  and  cook  your  food  and  light  your 
house.  But,  if  it  gets  out  of  hand,  it  can 
consume  you.  And  I  don't  intend  to  let 
it  do  that  to  me.  Once  I  have  to  leave 
off  seeing  my  folks  regularly  or  skimp  on 
the  time  I  give  my  wife  and  boys,  that's 
the  time  I  kiss  show  business  goodbye." 


"But,"  Ernie  is  quick  to  add,  "because  I 
like  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  the  ranch 
or  out  in  the  field  hunting  or  fishing,  that 
doesn't  mean  I'm  for  loafing  as  a  profes- 
sion in  life.  I'd  simply  switch  working 
on  stage  for  working  on  the  ranch.  I 
been  hearing  about  this  so-called  'beat 
generation' — beatniks,  they  call  them- 
selves. They  claim  everything  is  so  mixed 
up  and  bad  that  they  don't  want  anything 
to  do  with  the  world  and  they'll  just  sit 
the  dance  out  cind  grow  whiskers.  Well, 
maybe  it's  true  that,  if  you  stay  out  of  the 
hurly-burly,  you  don't  get  your  hands 
dirty.  But  I  reckon  life  must  be  mighty 
puny  for  these  beatniks. 

"Keeping  aloof  from  life  is  like  paying 
fifty  bucks  for  a  seat  to  the  World  Series 
and  not  caring  a  dam  who  wins.  To  be 
beat  is  as  bad  as  to  be  dead.  And  I'm 
sure  the  good  Lord  has  no  use  for  dead- 
beats.  It  reminds  me  of  the  farmer 
walkin'  behind  his  mule,  plowing.  Fel- 
low drives  up  in  a  tractor  and  says,  'How 
about  trying  this?  It's  better.'  But  this 
farmer  shakes  his  head  and  says,  'My 
grandaddy  walked  behind  his  mule,  and 
my  daddy,  and  that's  how  I'm  agonna  do.' 
Well,  sir,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  people  like 
that  have  got  a  mighty  restricted  view 
of  the  world." 

Ernie  Ford  was  bom  in  Bristol,  which 
is  smack-dab  on  the  line  between  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee.  It  was  sheer  acci- 
dent that  his  folks  settled  on  the  Tennes- 
see side  and  that,  as  a  result,  he  has  come 
to  be  known  as  "Virginia's  greatest  loss 
since  Appomattox."  But,  for  all  the 
praise,  money  and  affection  rolling  in 
from  his  ocean  of  fans,  Ernie  remains  a 
modest  and  gentle  person.  He  beUeves 
no  one  is  indispensable  and  everyone  has 
his  limitations. 


"I  was  six  miles  up  the  road  in  the 
direction  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,"  he  likes  to  relate,  "when  my 
daddy  caught  up  with  me  and  said,  'Son, 
nothing  in  this  world  comes  easy.'  I  took  a 
long  hard  look  at  myself.  Was  I  as  good  as 
my  friends  thought?  Did  I  have  the  voice 
for  opera?  Could  I  sweat  out  the  years 
it  would  take  studying,  learning  languages 
and  parts?  Where  would  I  get  the  money? 
And  then  there  were  other  ideas  pulling 
at  me.  I  wanted  to  help  my  folks,  get 
married  and  have  a  family.  I  wanted  to 
own  my  farm.  After  a  struggle,  I  made 
my  peace  with  the  facts.  I  compromised. 
I  gave  up  studying  for  the  opera,  but  I 
didn't  give  up  singing.  I  walked  down 
the  middle  of  the  road,  you  might  say. 
And  I've  never  looked  back  with  regret. 
No  ghost  is  haimting  me." 

It  may  well  be  that  no  ghost  is  chasing 
Tennessee  Ernie  Ford  from  behind.  But 
there  certainly  is  one  waiting  for  him  at 
the  crossroads,  perhaps  only  a  short  way 
ahead.  Will  the  pressure  of  his  show, 
guest  appearances,  and  his  own  produc- 
tion company  force  him  to  that  ultimate 
painful  decision,  retirement  to  his  farm 
and  family — or  to  the  sacrifice  of  those 
he  loves  most  to  the  clcimor  and  glamour 
of  his  career? 

Or  will  he,  as  in  the  case  of  his  study- 
ing for  the  opera,  choose  the  broad  middle 
road  of  compromise?  In  the  words  and 
actions  that  make  up  the  personality  of 
the  man  may  perhaps  be  fovmd  a  clue  to 
what  the  peapickin'-est  peapicker  of 
them  all  will  do.  One  thing  is  sure.  If 
the  "Ck>od  Lord's  willin'  and  the  creek 
don't  rise,"  Tennessee  Ernest  Jennings 
Ford's  decision  will  be  as  decent,  sensible 
and  wise  as  his  public  knows  Ernie  him- 
self to  be. 
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(Continued  from  page  39) 
old  enough  to  have  a  daughter,  let  alone 
one  of  college  age.  "How  old  is  she?" 

"Eighteen  months,"   Shirley  grinned. 

"You  win,"  he  sighed.  "I'U  knock  off 
another  twenty-five  dollars." 

And  so  Shirley  got  her  couch  for  half 
the  retail  price. 

This  was  not  an  isolated  case.  Shirley  is 
known  among  her  friends  as  the  biggest 
bargain-himter  and  the  most  careful  girl 
in  town,  when  it  comes  to  spending  a 
dollar.  She  is  undoubtedly  the  only  actress 
who  can  claim,  "My  business  manager  has 
never  put  me  on  a  budget,  because  he  says 
I  never  spend  any  money,  anyway." 

This  may  be  a  little  exaggerated,  but 
not  much.  And  Shirley's  attitude  is 
neither  of  recent  origin  nor  bom  out  of 
necessity  during  her  struggling  days  in 
New  York  City — although  it  proved  a  big 
advantage  then.  "I  guess  I  simply  inherited 
my  Scotch  streak  from  my  ancestors.  But, 
then,  what  else  would  you  expect  from 
someone    with    the    name    of    MacLaine?" 

When  she  was  stiU  living  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  where  Shirley's  father  was  in  the 
real-estate  business,  her  mother  used  to 
give  her  a  quarter  every  Saturday  after- 
noon to  take  her  younger  brother  Warren 
to  the  movies.  Tickets  were  eleven  cents 
each  which  left  Shirley  three  cents'  change 
to  be  spent  as  she  pleased. 

Only  she  wouldn't  spend  it. 

"I  was  putting  it  aside  for  an  emer- 
gency," she  recalls.  It  took  her  nine  months 
to  save  up  a  dollar  with  which  to  open 
a  savings  account — but,  on  the  way  to 
the  bank,  she  remembered  that  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  was  her  mother's  birthday, 
and   invested   it   in   a   present   instead.   In 


fact,  while  Shirley  still  has  no  difficulty 
talking  herself  out  of  expenditures,  she 
could  never  resist  spending  on  others. 

At  twelve — ^now  living  in  Arlington, 
Virginia,  where  she  attended  Washington 
and  Lee  High  School — she  was  adding  to 
her  fifty-cents-a-week  allowance  by  baby- 
sitting for  neighbors  at  twenty-five  cents 
an  hour.  When  asked  what  she  did  with 
the  money,  she  insists,  "I  still  have  it!" 

Ohirley  moved  to  New  York  when  she 
was  barely  sixteen,  determined  to  crash 
into  a  Broadway  musical  in  record  time. 
She  did.  However — before  she  was  signed 
for  the  chorus  line  in  a  revival  of  Rodgers 
and  Hammerstein's  "Oklahoma!" — her 
funds  had  grown  so  low  that  she  had  to 
watch  carefully  every  dime  she  spent  .  .  . 
which  she  did  with  ease,  grace,  success 
and,  most  important,  thorough  enjoyment! 

Her  chief  accomplishment  was  the  ten- 
cent  hot-weather  lunch  she  acquired  at  an 
Automat.  She  would  select  a  ten-cent 
peanut-butter  sandwich,  get  a  glass  of 
ice  water,  take  it  to  the  beverage  counter 
and  demand  several  slices  of  lemon  (the 
counter  girls  thought  she  was  having  iced 
tea),  squeeze  the  lemons  into  the  water 
and  add  sugar — which,  of  course,  was 
available  for  free. 

By  the  time  she  moved  to  California  with 
a  well-paying  seven-year  contract  in  her 
purse,  Shirley  could  have  afforded  to  rent 
a  lovely  house  with  pool,  in  Beverly  Hills 
or  Bel  Air.  Instead,  she  talked  her  new 
husband,  Steve  Parker,  into  a  one-bed- 
room beach  apartment  in  Malibu,  almost 
thirty  miles  from  the  studio.  When  their 
baby,  Stephanie,  was  bom  in  the  fall  of 
1956,  the  place  became  too  small  and  they 


"graduated"  to  a  larger  house,  also  in 
Malibu.  But,  with  Shirley  becoming  more 
and  more  conscious  of  the  time  it  took 
driving  to  town  and  the  mounting  gasoline 
bills,  she  decided  to  find  something  closer 
to  home  base. 

And  so  the  Parkers  rented  an  attractive 
but  modest  home  in  North  Hollywood, 
with  a  beautiful  view  across  the  San 
Fernando  Valley.  That  it  was  located  just 
above  a  burlesque  house  didn't  bother 
Shirley  in  the  least.  When  asked  whether 
she  wouldn't  feel  uneasy  if,  let's  say,  some 
of  the  top  brass  from  NBC  were  to  visit  her 
and  she'd  have  to  instruct  them  to  tvu-n 
off  at  the  burlesque  house,  Shirley  laughed, 
"Why  should  I?  They'd  probably  enjoy 
stopping  there  for  .  .  .  well,  whatever  men 
stop  at  burlesque  houses  for." 

WhUe  delighted  with  the  view  and  the 
general  layout  of  the  two-story  house, 
Shirley  completely  overlooked  the  fact 
that  a  large  yard  like  hers  requires  a 
good  deal  of  care. 

It  took  her  two  hours  to  weed  a  twentj'- 
by-twenty  ivy  patch,  the  first  Sunday 
morning,  and  five  days  to  straighten  out 
again  without  cries  of  pain.  Did  she  finally 
quit  and  take  a  gardener?  "Of  course  not," 
Shirley  exclaims.  "I  just  let  it  go.  And 
you  know  something?  I  love  overgrown 
places!"  She  believes  it,  too.  Amazing  what 
willpower  can  do. 

El  very  once  in  a  while,  Shirley's  love  for 
the  dollar  gets  her  into  a  bit  of  trouble. 
Like  the  afternoon  in  New  York  when  the 
producer  of  her  very  successful  Broadway 
show  handed  her  a  hundred-dollar  gift 
certificate  for  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  figuring 
the  time  had  come  for  Shirley  to  buy  a 


new  dress,  since  she  hadn't  spent  a  dime 
on  her  wardrobe  the  previous  twelve 
months. 

The  next  evening,  he  anxiously  waited 
for  her  to  arrive  in  a  chic  new  outfit.  His 
disappointment,  when  she  showed  up  in 
the  same  well-known,  well-worn  dress, 
was  somewhat  eased  by  the  conviction  that 
she'd  get  a  new  dress  the  following  day. 
He  might  have  been  waiting  in  vain  for 
the  run  of  the  show,  if  he  hadn't  finally 
asked  her  what  she  did  with  the  gift 
certificate. 

"Cashed  it  in,"  Shirley  informed  him 
cheerfully. 

"Cashed  it  in  for  what?"  he  burst  out. 
"For  cash  .  .  .  what  else?" 
Not  that  Shirley  refuses  to  spend  any 
money  on  her  wardrobe.  She  does,  when 
absolutely  essential — and  after  making 
sure  she  gets  the  biggest  available  bar- 
gain. Sometimes  her  bargain  hunts  bring 
about  the  most  unexpected  results.  That 
happened  a  couple  of  years  ago,  when  she 
heard  of  a  fashionable  store  in  Beverly 
Hills   advertising  a   sale. 

As  usual,  she  was  one  of  the  first  cus- 
tomers to  crash  through  the  door  and,  ten 
minutes  later,  rescued  a  loosely  hanging 
black  chiffon  dress  from  an  equally  deter- 
mined customer.  "What's  wrong  with  it?" 
Shirley  asked  the  salesgirl,  suspicious  be- 
cause the  price  had  been  cut  almost  fifty 
peicent.  "You  wouldn't  want  it,"  the  girl 
explained.  "The  belt  is  missing." 

"For  this  price — who  cares?"  Shirley  re- 
torted As  a  result,  she  was  the  first  Holly- 
wood star  to  appear  in  what  later  became 
high  fashion — a  sack  dress. 

As  fate  would  have  it,  Shirley  married  a 
man  with  just  the  opposite  attitude  to- 
ward expenditures.  Steve  loves  expensive, 
well-tailored  clothes,  custom-made  fur- 
niture— in  fact,  most  things  that  cost 
money.  The  effect  this  has  on  his  wife  can 
be  easily  imagined.  But  he's  learned  his 
lesson  .  .  . 

Last  spring,  he  decided  they  should  get 
some  hand-made  Korean  furniture.  An- 
ticipating Shirley's  reaction,  he  took  the 
easy  way  out.  He  had  it  sent  to  the  house 
the  day  after  he  left  for  Japan!  And,  just 
to  make  sure  she  couldn't  refuse  the  biiffet 
and  portable  bar  he  had  ordered,  it  was 
delivered  while  Shirley  was  out  for  limch 
with  a  friend  who  had  conspired  on  the 
plan  with  Steve. 

When  Shirley  came  back  and  saw  the 
pieces  in  the  living  room,  she  cried  out, 
"Oh,  the  price  it  must  have  cost!"  A  couple 
of  weeks  later,  she  had  grown  so  fond  of 
it  no  one  could  have  got  it  away  from  her 
again. 

Nobody,  but  absolutely  nobody,  has  ever 
put  anything  over  on  Shirley,  outside  her 
private  life,  although  a  good  number  of 
people  have  tried.  Take  the  cab  driver  who 
drove  her  to  the  Majestic  Theater  in  New 
York,  while  she  appeared  in  "The  Pajama 
Game."  When  he  stopped  in  front  of  the 
theater  during  the  busiest  hour  of  the  day, 
he  pulled  the  age-old  trick  of  not  finding 
the  right  change — while  other  drivers  an- 
grily and  impatiently  honked  their  horns 
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behind  him.  Speculatively,  he  looked  at 
Shirley.  "I  don't  know  what  I  can  do, 
lady  .  .  ." 

"I  do,"  she  replied.  "You  can  go  out  and 
get  some  change." 

"But  we  are  holding  up  traffic,"  he 
protested. 

"Not  we.  You  are."  And  she  wouldn't 
budge  till  he  suddenly  found  some  extra 
change  in  the  pocket,  and  gave  it  to  her. 

That  Shirley  is  imafraid  to  speak  up 
on  money  matters  was  even  more  evident 
to  the  owner  of  a  pet  shop,  which  Shirley 
had  visited  to  get  a  cage  for  her  cat,  who 
had  to  be  taken  to  a  veterinarian  twice  a 
week.  He  showed  her  several  models,  from 
the  most  expensive  to  his  cheapest  cage. 
They  were  all  "too  high,"  for  Shirley. 

""Too  bad  the  cat  won't  fit  into  a  ham- 
ster cage,"  he  told  her  kiddingly.  "I  could 
let  you  have  that  for  two-fifty." 

One  look  convinced  Shirley  it  was  big 
enough,  but  she  still  balked  at  the  price. 
"How  much  will  you  take  off  if  you  take 
out  the  little  wheel?" 

"Fifty  cents,"  he  agreed. 

He'd  made  himself  a  deal. 

W  hile  people  react  to  Shirley's  money 
consciousness  with  various  degrees  of 
surprise  and  shock,  most  are  terribly  im- 
pressed by  it.  Like  the  waiter  at  one  of 
Los  Angeles's  better  restaurants,  who  has 
known  Shirley  and  Steve  since  they  moved 
to  town.  He  still  remembers  the  first  time 
they  walked  into  the  restaurant.  Instead 
of  sitting  down,  Shirley  demanded  to  see 
the  menu.  When  he  asked,  "Why?"  she 
replied  she  wanted  to  make  sure  the  prices 
weren't  too  high,  because  if  they  were, 
they  wouldn't  stay,  in  which  case  there 
was  no  need  to  sit  down  and  mess  up  the 
table. 

Shirley's  Scottish  ancestry  also  shows 
through  in  her  travels.  One  winter  week- 
end, she  and  Steve  decided  to  drive  into 
the  San  Bernardino  Mountains.  It  was 
just  getting  dark  when  they  reached  the 
resort,  but  still  light  enough  to  decipher 
a  motel  sign  announcing  "Cabins — $3  a 
night." 

"It's  too  cheap,"  Steve  decided.  "There's 
something  wrong  with  it."  The  next  place 
charged  fifteen  dollars,  which  prompted 
Shirley  to  talk  Steve  into  driving  back  to 
the  previous  motel.  After  they  had  paid 
the  bill  in  advance,  a  boy  showed  them  to 
the  cabin.  It  didn't  take  them  long  to  find 
out  the  hitch.  No  plumbing.  With  the  tem- 
perature hovering  close  to  zero,  this  was 
nothing  to  look  forward  to.  They  decided 
to  write  off  the  three  dollars  as  a  total 
loss,  and  splurge  on  the  more  expensive 
cabin  instead.  By  the  time  they  got  there, 
it  was  rented.  They  finally  had  no  choice 
but  to  live  primitively  that  night.  .  .  . 

Probably  the  biggest  sensation  she  ever 
caused  happened  on  a  recent  trip  to  Las 
Vegas,  when  Shirley's  penchant  for  saving 
money  lost  out  temporarily  to  her  love  for 
gambling.  As  the  little  white  ball  crazily 
flipped  around  the  roulette  wheel,  Shirley 
carried  on  as  though  her  whole  future  de- 
pended on  whether  or  not  it  would  land 
on   red. 

When  it  did,  she  let  out  a  warwhoop  that 
brought  half  the  casino  to  her  side.  "I 
won.  I  won.  I  won,"  she  cried  out. 

"How  much?"  an  impressed  bystander 
asked. 

"One  dollar,"  Shirley  exclaimed,  de- 
lightedly. 

He  didn't  believe  her  tUl  she  collected 
her  one  white  chip.  "Tell  me,"  he  asked, 
"just  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  all 
the  money  you  save?" 

"Who  knows?"  Shirley  shrugged.  "Some- 
day I  may  want  to  buy  NBC.  Or  maybe 
Paramount.  Or  maybe  both.  .  .  ." 

At  the  rate  she  is  going,  that  day  may 
not  be  far  off. 
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{Continued  from  page  30) 
wife,  his  son,  his  twin  daughters,  and  it  is 
given  equal  devotion.  His  dedication  was 
accomplished  in  an  unorthodox  fashion. 
Cleveland-born,  Hank  was  still  an  infant 
when  his  family  moved  to  West  Aliquippa, 
Pennsylvania.  Like  so  many  Italians,  the 
Mancinis  were  musical.  Father  Mancini — 
named  Quinto  because  he  was  his  mother's 
fifth  child — was  resolved  that  Henry  should 
have  a  musical  education.  Beginning  in- 
strument should  be,  he  decided,  the  flute. 
He  himself  would  instruct  the  boy  as  soon 
as  time  permitted. 

The  permission  of  time  was  granted  in 
an  unexpected  way:  Mumps!  "Into  bed 
with  you,"  the  doctor  told  Quinto,  "and 
there  you  stay  until  I  give  permission  for 
you  to  get  up."  Quinto  Mancini  took  to 
his  bed,  but  inactivity  annoyed  him.  Al- 
ways a  vital  man,  he  felt  that  there  must 
be  something  he  could  do  to  improve  his 
time.  At  that  point,  his  eye  fell  on  Hank. 
"Bring  the  piccolo  and  come  sit  beside 
me,"  he  said. 

As  Hank  remembers  it,  "It  was  novel 
for  the  first  hour.  After  that,  it  was  pure 
drudgery.  I  decided,  right  then,  to  become 
a  writer  instead  of  a  musician." 

The  decision  was  reinforced  a  few  days 
later  when  Hank  came  down  with  mumps. 

Yet  father  Mancini  was  adamant.  He 
saw  to  it  that  Hank  practiced  every  day. 
(Hank  doesn't  remember  whether  the 
neighbors  reacted  negatively  or  not.  "We 
lived  in  the  Italian  section  of  town,  so 
there  was  always  an  opera  blaring  away 
on  a  phonograph  or  the  radio.  I  suppose 
one  small  piccolo  wasn't  noticed  much.") 

When  Hank  was  ten,  he  was  turned 
over  to  a  piano  teacher.  He  foiuid  that 
instrument  more  to  his  liking.  For  one 
thing,  the  bass  could  be  handled  to  give 
vent  to  rebellion.  However,  as  time  went 
by  and  his  proficiency  increased,  Hank 
found  that  there  were  drawbacks  involved 
even  in  an  instrument  capable  of  crashing 
chords.  He  proved  to  be  good  enough — 
talented  with  a  beat — to  impress  his  con- 
temporaries: Wherever  he  went,  he  Was 
asked  to  play  piano  while  the  other  young- 
sters danced  or  merely  sat  and  listened. 
The  only  time  he  could  get  away  from  the 
piano  was  when  he  marched  with  the 
school  band.  Then  he  played  i^ute. 

1  here  were  compensations.  He  joined  a 
dance  band  and  was  paid  sixty  cents  for 
his  first  evening's  work.  In  the  depths  of 
the  Depression,  sixty  cents  was  no  trifling 
sum;  it  would  buy  two  pounds  of  ham- 
burger, two  dozen  eggs,  many  miles  of 
spaghetti,  six  malted  milks. 

As  times  grew  somewhat  better,  Hank 
often  took  in  as  much  as  two  dollars  for  a 
night  of  piano-playing.  That  was  impor- 
tant money,  and  father  Mancini  told  his 
son,  "You  see?  Like  I  tell  you,  stick  to 
music  and  you  will  be  happy  and  rich,  too." 
Hank  nodded.  He  had  discovered  jazz, 
and  that  had  changed  his  attitude — up  to 
a  point.  He  was  still  introverted  enough  to 
yearn  for  the  solitary  room  and  the  lone 
dedication  of  the  writer,  but  he  had  found 
that  composing  and  arranging  were  the 
literature  of  music  and  also  required  an 
"ivory  tower."  His  scripts  began  to  emerge 
in  notes  and  bars,  instead  of  words  and 
paragraphs. 

He  attended  Carnegie  Tech's  School  of 
Music,  then  Juilliard  in  New  York.  Then 
he  was  drafted.  Having  heard  of  the  Armed 
Services'  management  of  manpower.  Hank 
T     confidently  expected  to  find  himself  in  an 
*    underwater  demolition  unit,  where  at  least 
R    he  could  learn  to  swim.  The  Personnel  De- 
partment surpassed  itself.  It  assigned  Hank 
to  an  Army  Band  unit. 
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He  thought  that  his  high-school  band 
days  had  taught  him  all  he  needed  to  know 
about  marching  in  heat,  cold,  rain,  snow, 
and  heavy  traffic,  but  the  Army  provided 
a  surprise:  Marching  over  open  fields, 
some  plowed,  some  rock-strewn  and  punc- 
tuated by  stubble  or  roots  from  harvested 
trees — and  all  frozen  solid. 

Men  who  had  come  into  the  unit,  loving 
martial  music,  tried  to  get  out,  cursing 
Sousa;  tried  to  transfer  to  the  infantry, 
where  a  foot  soldier  could  carry  a  rifle  in- 
stead of  a  bassoon.  But  practically  nobody 
made  it. 

In  adversity,  musicians  do  what  they 
can  to  help  one  another.  One  of  the  worst 
military  tests  was  standing  Retreat  in  a 
driving  blizzard — gloveless,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  play  a  brass  instrument.  Hank  had  an 
idea.  Just  before  reporting  on  the  parade 
grounds,  he  poured  a  little  water  into  the 
valves  of  the  brass  instruments.  They 
froze  before  Retreat  could  be  sounded. 
Bandsmen,  gesturing  helplessly  at  their 
instruments  when  the  conductor  lifted  his 
baton,  were  able  to  pull  on  gloves  and 
listen  to  a  few  wild,  sweet  notes  sounded 
on  the  Mancini  flute — which  couldn't  be 
frozen  without  awakening  official  sus- 
picion. 

Hank's  unit  wound  up  in  the  European 
Theater  of  Operations.  After  the  war,  he 
spent  his  weekend-pass  time  scouting  small 
cafes  in  search  of  music  indigenous  to  the 
region.  On  one  occasion,  he  was  briefly 
stumped  by  a  melody  that  was  familiar, 
yet  elusive.  He  listened  more  closely  for 
several  seconds  before  he  had  to  choke 
back  laughter.  The  "indigenous"  folk  song 
was  "Chattanooga  Choo-Choo"  played  with 
a  "Frere  Jacques"  beat! 

"I  found,"  he  reports,  "that  much  of  the 
European  music  played  in  the  cafes  had 
been  borrowed  from  the  U.  S. — our  only 
export,  you  might  say,  which  has  been  ac- 
cepted everywhere  with  whole-hearted 
enthusiasm.  A  lot  of  it  was  Glenn  Miller 
music  as  heard  over  the  American  Forces 
Network  and  arranged  to  satisfy  local 
tastes.  It  seemed  to  me  that  European 
music  was  over-romanticized,  over-senti- 
mentalized. The  melody  was  the  chief  con- 
sideration, not  the  beat  or  the  mood,  and 
the  inclination  seemed  to  be  to  hark  back 
to  the  sound  patterns  of  the  past." 

Jjack  in  the  U.S.,  Hank  joined  the  Glenn 
Miller  band  as  reorganized  by  Tex  Beneke. 
Singing  with  the  Beneke  aggregation  was 
a  young  lass  who  caught  Hank's  eye — Gin- 
ny  O 'Conner.  Hank  remembered  that  a 
good  many  Italian  boys  had  married  Irish 
girls  with  complete  success — and  was  pon- 
dering a  discussion  of  this  fact — when 
Ginny  O'Conner  left  for  California  and 
television. 

Hank  resigned  from  the  band  and  fol- 
lowed. "Whatcha  going  to  do?"  he  was 
asked  by  people  who  believed  that  East 
Coast  jazz  was  a  light-year  ahead  of  West 
Coast  jazz.  "Oh  .  .  .  something,"  he  said.  "I 
can  always  play  flute  in  a  military  band." 

He  and  Ginny  were  married  in  Holly- 
wood and  went  to  Las  Vegas  for  their  hon- 
eymoon. When  they  returned,  the  bride- 
groom found  in  the  accumulated  mail  a 
notice  from  his  bank  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  overdrawn  twenty-five  cents.  He  was 
righteously  indignant  and  marched  off  to 
discuss  their  error  with  the  bank.  Turned 
out  the  bank  was  right.  Hank  squared  ac- 
coimts  by  paying  them  the  last  quarter  in 
his  pocket. 

Between  that  moment  and  this.  Hank 
Mancini  has  composed  the  title  songs  or 
soundtracks  for  eleven  motion  pictures 
which  have  been  recorded  on  major  la- 
bels:   "Too  Little  Time"    (the  love  theme 


from  "The  Glenn  Miller  Story"),  "Six 
Bridges  to  Cross,"  "Foxfire,"  "Toy  "Tiger,' 
Pretty  Baby,"  and  "Summer  Love." 

He  has  done  record  arrangements  for 
such  top-drawer  performers  as  Dinah 
Shore,  Tony  Martin,  Tex  Beneke,  The 
Modernaires.  He  has  written  special  ar- 
rangements for  the  club  acts  of  such  stars 
as  Betty  Hutton,  Anna  Maria  Alberghetti, 
Gloria  De  Haven,  Marilyn  Maxwell,  Jane 
Powell,  Kathryn  Grayson,  Peggy  Ryan 
and  Ray  McDonald. 

His  movie  scores  include  "The  Glenn 
Miller  Story,"  for  which  he  received  an 
Academy  Award  nomination,  "The  Benny 
Goodman  Story,"  Orson  Welles'  "Touch  of 
Evil,"  and  "Damn  Citizen." 

In  collaboration  with  other  composers, 
he  has  provided  the  musical  soundtracks 
for  another  thirty-nine  movies,  among 
them  such  special-sound.-demanding  yarns 
as  "Francis  Joins  the  Wacs,"  "It  Came  from 
Outer  Space,"  "Creature  from  the  Black 
Lagoon,"  "The  Great  Sioux  Uprising."  It's 
not  at  all  amazing  that  a  man  able  to  con- 
jure up  ear-ticklers  for  everything  from 
barrack-rooms  to  Mars  should  be  chosen 
to  give  sound  to  Peter  Gunn,  a  series  that 
ranges  almost  as  widely  in  time  and  space 

Even  before  the  TV  program  premiered 
the  theme  music  was  recorded  by  Ray  An- 
thony for  Capitol  Records.  This  January 
the  LP  "Music  From  Peter  Gunn"  was  re- 
leased by  RCA  Victor,  featuring  some  of 
the  country's  most  creative  jazzmen: 
drummer  Jack  Sperling,  bassist  Roily 
Bundock,  Pete  Candoli  on  trumpet,  Ted 
Nash  on  alto  sax,  Dick  Nash  and  Milt 
Bernhart  on  trombone,  Ronnie  Lang  on 
sax,  vibist  Larry  Bunker  and  pianist 
Johnny  T.  Williams. 

1  his  is  the  way  the  music  is  achieved  for 
Peter  Gunn:  Each  thirty-minute  segment 
averages  fifteen  minutes  of  music.  Once  a 
segment  is  filmed.  Hank  and  his  associates 
take  the  film  into  a  projection  room  and 
measure  the  time  of  each  situation  which 
demands  background  music  to  assist  in 
establishing  mood  or  to  heighten  drama. 
The  music  is  then  composed,  recorded,  and 
cut  to  fit  the  situation. 

"Each  segment  must  be  distinctive,' 
Hank  contends.  "You  can't  fall  back  on 
what  you've  done.  You  have  to  try  for  the 
fresh  combination,  the  more  effective  in-> 
strument,  the  unique  sound.  Sometimes,  youi 
sit  in  front  of  a  piece  of  paper  and  you 
wonder  what  on  earth  you're  going  to  do  i 
At  such  times,  it's  helpful  if  you  have  a 
pretty  good  knowledge  of  'source'  music." 

Associates  say  that  Hank's  memory  for 
source  music  is  phenomenal.  Give  him  four 
notes  and  he  can  call  back  the  entire  opera. 
Incidentally,  the  one  opera  he  hears  again 
and  again  is  "Madame  Butterfly,"  He  saysj 
"It's  the  World  Series  of  opera.  I  never  get 
tired  of  it.  It  has  everything.  Besides,'' 
he  says,  "I'm  also  a  sucker  for  the  French 
impressionists — Ravel  and  Debussy — and  I 
get  a  lot  out  of  Bartok  and  Stravinsky." 

But,  like  any  parent,  he's  having  musical 
trouble  with  his  children:  They  don't  like 
to  practice.  Grandfather  Mancini — who 
lives  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  not  far 
from  his  son,  daughter-in-law,  and  three 
grandchildren — has  an  explanation.  He 
tells  Hank,  "You  should  have  started  them 
on  the  flute,  like  I  started  you.  See  how 
good  you  turn  out!" 

Every  musician  in  Hollywood  is  inclined 
to  agree.  Peter  Gunn  is  said  to  have  the 
largest  audience  of  professional  musicians 
in  television.  Monday-night  watching  and 
listening  is  a  must;  something  new  in 
sound  is  almost  certain  to  be  heard. 

You'd  better  listen  also — to  the  sounds 
of  Hank  Mancini. 
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WHAT'S  NEW  ON  THE  WEST  COAST 

{Continued  jrom  page  14) 


mountains  and  navy.  .  .  .  Jim  Mave- 
rick Garner,  ex-ruglayer,  won't  let 
his  wife  have  white  carpeting  in  more 
than  one  room  of  their  apartment. 
Reason  why — says  Jim — "because  they 
get  too  dirty  too  soon."  .  .  .  Groucho 
Marx,  moving  into  his  new  Palm 
'Springs  home  in  early  February, 
quips,  "It's  a  small  house — one  room 
.and  bath — but  has  a  four-car  garage." 
/Wednesday  nights,  Groucho  can  usu- 
ally be  found  as  a  guest  in  NBC  Pub- 
licity Director  Ralph  Shawhan's  of- 
^fice,  watching  the  fights.  Knew  Groucho 
'was  interested  in  medicine,  but  never 
knew  he  was  that  interested.  Next 
summer,  Groucho  goes  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  do  "Time  for  Elizabeth,"  the 
jiplay  he  co-authored  with  Norman 
.Krasna.  .  .  .  Efrem  Zimbalist's  wife 
nStephanie  (see  story  on  Zim,  this 
"issue)  is  studying  acting  with  Jeff 
'Cory.  .  .  .  Edd  Byrnes  went  home  to 
Brooklyn  for  New  Year's — and  missed 
lAsa  Maynor,  all  the  while. 

Andra  Martin  and  hubby  Ty  Har- 
Jiin  appeared  in  a  Cheyenne  together 
l( — she  as  the  love  interest  (but  in  love 


One  whom  RCA  Victor's  Mannle  Sacks 
Doos+ed — "troubadour"   Jerry   Lewis. 


Proud    they    "also     ran"     on     Sacks' 
booster  shots- — Sinatra,   Dinah  Shore. 


with  another  character).  After  the 
shooting,  Ty  said  he  wasn't  sure  he 
wanted  his  wife  to  be  an  actress.  .  .  . 
After  his  recent  appearance  on  the 
Jerry  Lewis  Show,  Harry  James  gave 
Jerry  a  gold  trumpet  copied  after  his 
own — with  little  gold  locks  on  all  the 
valves?  .  .  .  Bob  Hope  quipped  that, 
a  hundred  years  ago,  all  of  our  an- 
cestors were  crossing  the  country  by 
v/agon  train,  today  they  are  home 
watching  it.  .  .  .  Favorite  fan:  Will 
Hutchins'  mother  hand-colored  every 
one  of  the  pictures  in  this  month's  fan 
journal,  which  Will  sends  to  his  thou- 
sands of  friends.  .  .  .  You've  got  to  be 
taught:  George  Fenneman  and  his 
family  are  off  to  snowy  Yosemite  for 
skiing.  His  children — Cliff,  14;  Bev- 
erly, 11;  and  Georgia,  9 — all  learned 
to  ski  as  soon  as  they  could  stand. 
George  says  they  all  want  to  be  en- 
tertainers, so  he's  preparing  them  for 
their  slippery  life  ahead.  ...  Derby 
Day:  Gene  Bat  Master  son  Barry,  is 
bringing  out  a  line  of  ladies'  derbies 
for  next  season,  inspired  by  his  own 
dapper  chapeau.  Anyone  for  Epsom 
Downs? 

The  heart  of  Hollywood:  Many  of 
Hollywood's  singing  stars  were  dis- 
covered or  encouraged  by  one  man, 
the  late  Mannie  Sacks  of  RCA  rec- 
ords. Among  those  he  helped  along 
were  Dinah  Shore,  Perry  Como, 
Frank  Sinatra,  Eddie  Fisher  and 
Jerry  Lewis.  This  gang,  with  many 
others,  will  appear  the  first  week  of 
March  on  an  NBC  spec  titled,  "Man- 
nie's  Friends."  The  proceeds  from  this, 
probably  the  greatest  show  of  its  kind 
ever  to  be  seen,  will  be  given  over  to 
the  Albert  Einstein  Foundation  for 
Cancer  Research  in  Philly — and  that's 
the  Heart  of  Hollywood. 
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25%  More  Absorbent 

No  bulky  applicator 
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pressed in  a  unique  way.  Yet  they  are 
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applicator-type  tampons.  A  box  of 
10  tucks  into  a  tiny  purse.  40's  also 
available.  At  drugstores  now. 
FREE  OFFER:  For  trial  supply  of 
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High  School  Course 

at  Home 


Many  Finish  in  2  Yeors 


Go  as  rapidly  as  your  time  and  abilities  permit.  Coarse 
equivalent  to  resident  school  work  —  prepares  for  college 
entrance  exams.  Standard  H.  S.  texts  supplied.  Diploma. 

Credit  for  H-  S.  sobjects  already  coinDleted.  Single  subjects  if 
desired-  High  school  education  is  very  important  for  advancement 
in  bnsinesE  and  industry  and  socially.  Don't  be  handicapped  all 
your  life.  Be  a  High  School  graduate.  Start  your  training  now. 
Free  Bulletin  on  request.  No  obligation. 

American  School,  Dept.  H353 .  Prexelat58th,  Chicago37 


100-$500-M0RE  PAIDl 


for  children's  photos,  all  ages,  if  se- 
lected for  advertising,  etc.  Hundreds 
used  weekly.  RUSH  1  small  photo  for 
approval.  Print  child's,  mother's  name, 
address  on  back.  Returned  promptly. 
I  ADVERTISERS  PHOTOS  FREE  service. 
6000-HC    Sunset,   Hollywood    28,    Calif. 


BLONDE 
BABY-i 


Were  you  once  a  gorgeous  blonde?  Did  you  neglect  your 
haiir — letting  it  slip,  shode-by-shode^  info  o  dull,  dork  color? 
Now,  at  lost,  you  can  bring  bock  the  sparkling  beauty  of 
blonde  hair  with  BLONDEX,  the  new  11 -minute  home  lotion 
shampoo.  Made  fresh,  as  you  need  it,  BLONDEX  whips  into 
a  rich,  billowy  lather ...  rinses  away  the  dingy  film  that 
makes  blonde  hair  dark  and  old-looking ...  reveals  the  lus- 
trous highlights  that  men  love!  Contains  ANDIUM  to  lighten 
and  shine  as  it  shampoos.  Absolutely  safe — use  it  for  chil- 
dren's hair.  Get  BLONDEX  at  10(,  drug  or  dept.  stores. 
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WOMEN 

GO  PLACES 

WITH 

Good 
Manners 


Are  you  shy  .  .  .  timid  .  .  .  afraid  to  meet 
and  talk  with  people?  If  so,  here's  good 
news  for  you!  For  Elsa  Maxwell,  the  fa- 
mous hostess  to  world  celebrities,  has 
written  a  book  packed  solid  with  ways  to 
develop  poise  and  self-confidence. 

This  wonderful  book  entitled,  Elsa  Max- 
well's Etiquette  Book  contains  the  an- 
swers to  all  your  everyday  social 
problems.  By  following  the  suggestions 
given  in  this  book  you  know  exactly  how 
to  conduct  yourself  on  every  occasion. 
Once  you  are  completely  familiar  with 
the  rules  of  good  manners  you  immedi- 
ately lose  your  shyness — and  you  be- 
come your  true,  radiant  self. 

Win  New  Respect 

Win  new  esteem  and  respect  from  your 
friends — men  and  women  alike.  Read 
one  chapter  in  this  helpful  book  in  your 
spare  time,  and  in  a  very  short  period 
you  will  find  yourself  with  more  self- 
confidence  than  you  ever  dreamed  you 
would  have.  You  will  experience  the 
wonderful  feeUng  of  being  looked  up  to 
and  admired. 

Good  manners  are  one  of  the  greatest  per- 
sonal assets  you  can  possess.  Good  jobs, 
new  friends,  romance,  and  the  chance  to 
influence  people  can  be  won  with  good 
manners.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  are  al- 
ways welcome  .  .  .  anywhere.  And  the 
most  encouraging  thing  about  good  man- 
ners is  that  anyone  can  possess  them. 


Only  $1.00 

The  price  of  this 
book  that  puts  you 
at  ease  no  matter 
where  you  are — 
and  opens  the  door 
to  achievement 
and  success — costs 
only  $1.00.  And  we 
pay  the  postage! 
Take  advantage  of 
this  truly  remark- 
able bargain.  Mail 
coupon  below  for 
your  book — TO- 
DAY! 


:  BARTHOLOMEW  HOUSE.  INC..  Dept.  WG-359< 

•  205  E.  42nd  St..  New  York  17.  N.  V.  J 
i  < 

•  Send  me  postpaid  a  copy  of  ELSA  MAX-  J 
S  WELL'S    ETIQUETTE    BOOK.    I    enclose  « 

•  $1.00.  ! 

:  : 

•  NAME J 

J  •  Please  Print  « 

•  * 

V         •  STREET ! 

•  CITY "*7..,.,.....i 
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Adventures  of  Zimbalist 


(Continued  from  page  45) 
as  errand  boy  and  mail-room  functionary. 

The  telephone  rang  one  morning  and — 
because  there  was  no  one  else  around — 
the  green  but  eager  Zim  answered. 

"Who  is  this?"  demanded  the  voice  at 
the  other  end  of  the  wire. 

"Efrem  Zimbalist,   sir." 

Came  the  prompt  answer:  "Okay,  kid, 
this  is  Toscanini.  Get  up  here  and  sharpen 
some   pencils." 

The  lad  who  had  studied  violin  for  seven 
years  with  the  father  of  Jascha  Heifetz, 
before  concluding  that  the  violin  was  not 
for  him,  hot-footed  upstairs  and  sharp- 
ened pencils. 

General  rebellion  against  established 
order  did  not  set  in  until  that  fall,  when 
Zim  entered  Yale.  Until  that  time,  he  had 
lived  under  an  extremely  rigid  discipline; 
his  prep  school  had  been  a  no-nonsense 
institution,  and  his  simmiers  had  been  de- 
voted to  musical  cultivation. 

In  college,  the  seventeen-year-old  found 
that  he  had  become  his  own  disciplinarian. 
Courses  of  study  were  optional;  hours  of 
study  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
student;  even  non-attendance  at  classes 
was  permitted  up  to  a  certain  point.  Zim 
took  advantage  of  every  established  loop- 
hole and  manufactured  a  few  that  im- 
pressed certain  of  his  classmates  in  search 
of  escape. 

Other  escapees  may  have  wasted  their 
truant  time,  but  Zim  simply  converted  it 
to  his  own  unique  uses.  He  read  volumes 
of  plays;  he  spent  enough  hours  on  the 
tennis  courts  to  advance  himself  to  near- 
pro  standing;  he  took  tubes,  brushes  and 
canvas  and  established  himself  on  a  hill- 
side to  record  New  England  fall  and  New 
England  spring.  Unfortunately,  an  appre- 
ciation of  do-it-yourself  education  had  not 
penetrated  faculty  thinking.  Zim  was  sus- 
pended. 

When  he  returned  for  his  second  year, 
he  found  first-year  practices  natural  and 
comfortable.  There  came  a  day  when  he 
realized  that  he  had  exceeded  allowable 
class  cuts  and  must  resort  to  the  infirm- 
ary for  an  excuse.  The  doctor  stepped  to 
his  files,  then  pinned  Zim  with  a  glance. 
"I  find  here,"  he  said,  "that  you  reported 
to  my  office  forty  times  last  year  for  ail- 
ments ranging  from  a  headache  to  acute 
appendicitis.  Get  out  of  here,  and  don't 
come   hack." 

Inevitably,  Zim  was  again  suspended  for 
non-attendance  of  classes. 

"I  was  afraid  to  go  home,"  he  says  now- 
adays, with  a  reminiscent  grin,  "so  I  got 
a  job  in  New  York  as  a  pageboy  for 
NBC.  Salary,  fifteen  dollars  per  week.  I 
found  a  room  for  four  dollars  a  week,  and 
a  restaurant  where  I  could  eat  for  a  dol- 
lar a  day,  so  I  lived  very  well.  I  was  in 
fine  company;  three  of  my  fellow  pages 
were  Gregory  Peck,  Gordon  MacRae  and 
Thomas  Merton,  who  wrote  'The  Seven 
Storey  Mountain.'  "  Between  paging  chores, 
Zim  studied  at  the  Neighborhood  Play- 
house, along  with  fellow  employee  Peck 
and  another  talented  youngster  named  Eli 
Wallach. 

During  his  patrol  of  the  NBC  corridors, 
Zim  was  noticed  by  casting  directors.  One 
tabbed  him  for  an  acting  part  in  Renfrew 
Of  The  Mounted  (on  radio)  and  Zim 
quickly  accepted.  A  day  or  so  later,  he 
learned  that  company  rules  forbade  an 
employee  to  appear  on  a  show.  Zim 
promptly  resigned  his  page  job — but  not 
in  time  to  get  the  Renfrew  job. 

Instead,  he  became  a  part  of  the  crowd 
noises  used  in  Du  Pont's  Cavalcade  Of 
America.  "On  cue,  I  muttered.  I  had  a 
good,    deep    voice,    so    I    saved    the    pro- 


ducers money.  I  sounded  like  several  guys 
when  I  muttered  such  things  as  'What's 
going  on  here?'  or  'The  man's  right!'  or 
'Who  wants  war?' "  That  latter  query  was 
stUl  floating  in  the  air,  as  originally  broad- 
cast, when  Zim  was  inducted  and  sent  to 
South  Carolina. 

Eventually,  as  infantrymen  wUl,  he 
found  himself  in  the  Hertgen  Forest,  which 
was  part  of  the  Siegfried  Line.  Orders 
came  down  from  battalion  headquarters 
for  the  men  to  dig  in  for  the  night.  Mov- 
ing around  for  a  presumably  better  spot 
was  strictly  forbidden  because,  according 
to  Intelligence,  the  entire  area  was  mined. 
Lt.  Zimbalist  transmitted  the  orders  to  his 
platoon  leaders,  who  snapped  to.  Lt.  Zim- 
balist returned  the  salute  and  stepped 
backward  one  pace.  The  night  split  wide 
open  as  a  mine  exploded,  spinning  the 
lieutenant  like  a  Fourth  of  July  pinwheel. 

Zim  regained  his  feet,  brushing  himself  off 
and  laughing  like  a  banshee.  The  whole 
business  struck  him  as  being  typical  of  a 
comedy  war  scene:  the  sense  of  deadly 
peril,  the  crisp  orders,  the  well-trained 
troops— and  the  brisk  lieutenant,  blowing 
up  the  works. 

He  was  still  laughing  when  he  noticed 
that  the  hand  with  which  he  had  been 
brushing  off  the  leaves  and  dust  was  also 
wet  with  blood.  "I'll  walk  back  to  the  aid 
station  with  you,"  he  told  a  fellow  casual- 
ty. (The  fellow  casualty  had  been  struck 
on  the  elbow  by  a  bazooka  shell.  The 
elbow  was  badly  bruised.  The  shell  had 
failed  to  detonate.) 

The  lieutenant  had  to  have  help  to  reach 
the  aid  station.  From  there,  he  was  shipped 
to  a  base  hospital  in  England  where  his  leg 
was  patched  up.  (One  piece  of  shrapnel 
was  not  removed  imtil  several  years  later, 
when  Zim  decided  that  he  could  no  longer 
endure  the  sensation  that  he  was  wearing 
an  ice  cube  just  above  his  knee,  winter 
and  simimer.) 

Once  Zim  was  able  to  walk  around  the' 
hospital   corridors   in   London,   he   begged 
to  be  returned  to  his  unit.  The  best  deal 
he  could  extract  was  a  desk  job  in  Paris.  ^ 
At  first,  he  was  fairly  bitter  about  it,  as  J" 
he  was  bitter  about  the  fact  that  the  war  ^ 
appeared   to    have   taken    six    highly    im-  jj' 
portant  years  out  of  his  life.  Yet  it  was  '" 
in  Paris  that  he  met  director  Josh  Logan —  J' 
a  meeting  which  was  to  have  a  profound  J 
influence   on  his   career   aiter   the   war.      "5 

It  was  also  in  Paris  that  Zim  met  the  ',, 
noted  playwright,   Garson  Kanin.   And  it  '"' 
was  Kanin  who  got  him  his  first  Broad-'  .' 
way    role,    a    few    weeks    after    Zim    re4  |, ' 
turned  to  New  York  and  civilian  life,  iii  "' 
1946.    The    play    was     Sherwood's     "The  '.^ 
Rugged    Path,"    starring    Spencer    Tracy  ^; 
There   followed    a   number   of   roles   with'  " 
the  American  Repertory  Theater  and  "on  ,' 
the    road."      Then,     in    association    with  i"' 
Chandler  Cowles,  Zim  co-produced  Gian-j 
Carlo  Menotti's  "The  Medium"  and  "Th^ 
Telephone,"  and  later  "The  Consul."  Thcj 
latter    won    the    Critics    Award    and    the 
Pulitzer  Prize  of  1950.  j  "^ 

But,  in  the  midst  of  triumph,  Zim  suf-  \^f 
fered  a  crushing  tragedy.  His  wife  of  ter  ^^ 
years,   mother   of   his    son    and   daughter  ^ 
died  suddenly.  Unable   to  endure  manu- 
factured drama  in  the  depths  of  his  per- 
sonal misery,  he  gave  up  the  theater  anc 
joined   his   father   at   the   Curtis   Institute  ^^ 
of  Music.  He  remained  there  four  years    i^r 
studying,  composing  and  teaching.  |j, 

Occasionally,    he    made    a    trip    to    Con-  ^' 

necticut  to  visit  his  mother's  grave  and  tc  ^ ; 

ponder    the    epigram    engraved    on    it    ir  ^' 

timeless  granite:    "From  all  my  masters  . 

have  learned."  Gradually,  it  came  to  hin  ' 
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flthat  he,  too,  had  learned  from  all  his  mas- 
ters, even  from  that  most  pitiless  of  all 
tyrants,  grief.  What  he  had  learned,  he 
felt,  could  be  put  to  use — not  only  for  him- 
self, but  for  others — by  his  return  to  the 
profession  for  which  he  was  best  equipped. 
He  joined  a  stock  company  for  a  sum- 
mer in  New  Jersey,  then  was  given  the 
lead  in  a  daytime  TV  series.  Concerning 
Miss  Marlowe,  starring  Louise  Allbritton. 
A  short  time  later.  Josh  Logan  learned 
that  Warner  Bros,  was  looking  for  a  lead- 
ing man  to  play  opposite  Natalie  Wood  in 
"Bombers  B-52."  Mr.  Logan  recommended 
his  wartime  Paris  friend  for  the  job.  Zim 
came  to  Hollywood.  He  starred  in  "Bomb- 
ers B-52,"  and  followed  that  with  a  part 
in  "Band  of  Angels,"  which  starred  an- 
other war  veteran,  Clark  Gable. 


The   road   was  open   again. 

In  1956,  Zim  married  Stephanie  Spald- 
ing and,  late  in  1957,  Stephanie  Jr.  was 
born.  Currently  Zim,  Stephanie,  Stephanie 
Jr.,  Nancy  (now  fourteen)  and  Efrem 
III  (now  eleven)  are  living  in  a  new 
home  in  Encino.  Ironically,  Zim  has  little 
time  to  enjoy  the  family  or  the  house  be- 
cause he  is  so  busy  with  the  TV  77  Sun- 
set Strip  and  such  motion  pictures  as 
"Home  Before  Dark." 

But  there  are  always  Sundays,  during 
which  the  Zimbalist  house  is  filled  with 
the  wit,  talent  and  beauty  of  an  era,  so 
the  young  Zimbalists  are  growing  up 
amid  all  the  advantages — and  the  anec- 
dotal material — which  have  made  their 
father  one  of  the  most-worth-knowing 
gentlemen  in  a  fascinating  industry. 


Man  of  Many  Faces 


{Continued  from  page  25) 
what  he  will  do  on  the  show.  I'm  con- 
centrating on  my  songs,  or  planning  the 
clothes  I  will  need  for  the  show,  or  just 
thinking  about  the  children.  While  we're 
in  town,  it's  all  work.  Coming  home,  we're 
still  concentrating  on  our  problems.  But, 
when  we  get  back  into  the  house,  I  say, 

'  'Hello,   dear,   how   are   you   today?'   Then 
we're  domestic." 
Peter  grins  broadly.  "This  power  of  con- 

j  centra tion  sometimes  gets   a  little   out  of 

'hand.  Last  Sunday,  Mary  was  dressed  for 
church  first  and  went  to  the  garage  to 
get  the  car.  Mike,  Cathy  and  I  came  out 
on  the  porch — and  Mary  drove  right  by 
us.  She  went  three  blocks  before  she 
realized    she    had    left    us    behind.    Mary 

^explains,  "Well,  I'm  so  used  to  having 
Peter  with  me  in  concentrated  silence  that 
I  didn't  really  miss  him!" 
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11  he  Hayeses  live  in  New  Rochelle,  about 
thirty    minutes    out    of    Manhattan,    with 
jjjjjtheir  children  Peter  Michael,  who  is  nine, 
jj^and  Cathy,  seven.  Peter  says,  "It's  not  a 
.jjjPretentious   house.    It   can    laughingly   be 
referred  to  as  a  ten-room  English  Tudor, 
■but  two   of  the   rooms   are   so   small   you 
can't   lie    down    in   them.    Then    we   have 
two   small  maid's  rooms,   with  one   maid. 
But  the  house  is  the  right  size  for  us.  If 
"^jwe  ever  lost  our  help,  we  could  take  care 
"^of    it    by    ourselves.    Actually,    we're    not 
trying  to  prove  anything,  so  we  don't  need 
a  larger  house.  And  it's  more  than  coin- 
cidence that  we  wound  up  living  in  New 
Rochelle." 

"Mike  is  going  to  the  same  school  Peter 
did,"  Mary  points  out.  "Of  course,  Mike 
is  going  there  for  a  different  reason." 

"My  father  died  when  I  was  two,"  says 

/Peter.    "I  was  born  and  raised  in  Illinois 

by   my   mother    and    grandmother.     Then 

^Mother  made  a  killing  when  she  was  in 

''■''the  movie,   'King  of  Jazz,'  and  bought  a 

oeautiful  house  in  southern  California  for 

Jis.    But,   one   day,   she   said   she   was  fed 

ap     with    my     Midwestern     accent.     She 

Drought  me  East  and  put  me  in  lona,  an 

irish-Catholic    school    in    New    Rochelle. 

d-  \nd   if  it  weren't  such   a  good   school,   I 

tff^ouldn't  have  quit  high  school  to  go  into 

'•.how  business!    I  was  a  terrible   student. 

-■''d  go  home  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  turn 

)a-  m  the   radio   and  listen  until'  one-forty- 

antf'ive  in  the  morning  so  I  could  hear  Cab 

>alloway  from  the  Cotton  Club. 

''    "Well,  back  in  Illinois,  I  had  smiled  my 

vay    through    classes    with    a    sixty-five 

iverage.    My  first  day  in  lona,  I  gave  a 

tupid  answer,  turned  on  my  Davy  Crock- 

lil'f'itt  grin  and  a  Brother  threw  an  eraser  at 

ae.    But,  at  home,  I  was  developing  im- 

•ressionistic    powers,    listening    to    radio, 

hinj'nd  could  do  imitations  of  all  the  singers 
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and  comedians.  I  wrote  an  act  for  my 
mother  and  myself  and  the  Brothers  came 
to  see  the  show  at  Fordham  RKO  Theater. 
Afterward,  they  told  Mother  that  I  'be- 
longed' in  the  theater.  Well,  Mother 
couldn't  afford  the  school  any  longer — so 
it  was  all  to  the  good,  and  I  quit." 

The  way  vaudeville  worked  then,  book- 
ers caught  the  act  the  first  day  at  the 
Fordham  and,  if  it  clicked,  it  got  the 
w^hole  tour.  Peter's  act  clicked.  He  and 
his  mother,  Grace  Hayes,  moved  into  the 
famous  Palace  Theater  on  Broadway,  three 
days  later.  "My  mother  was  so  furious 
with  me,"  Peter  recalls,  "for  I  was  just  a 
fresh  sixteen-year-old  and  not  the  least 
impressed  with  our  success.  She  said, 
'Peter,  it  took  me  twenty  years  to  make 
the  Palace.  You  did  it  in  three  days  and 
you  aren't  even  nervous.'  Well,  a  good 
professional  is  supposed  to  suffer  from  in- 
security, but  I  was  just  too  brash  and 
young  to  understand." 

They  completed  a  fourteen-week  tour — 
but  that  was  in  1932,  the  year  vaudeville 
began  to  die.  A  few  years  later,  in  1936, 
Peter's  mother  hocked  their  cars,  house 
and  insurance,  and  leased  a  club  in  the 
valley  which  she  named  the  "Grace  Hayes 
Lodge."  This  was  home  for  Peter  until 
1940,  when  he  married  Mary.  At  this 
point,  Mary  speaks  up:  "Peter,  I  think  you 
should  tell  the  story  of  how  you  handled 
our  'triangle.'  " 

"The  triangle,"  Peter  says,  "was  myself, 
Mary  and  my  mother.  Mother  didn't  take 
to  Mary.  I  was  working  at  the  Lodge, 
which  had  become  very  popular,  and  it 
was  natural  for  me  to  take  my  wife  there. 
But  Mother  kept  aloof.  When  the  three 
of  us  sat  down  to  talk,  Mother  always  went 
to  a  corner  as  far  away  from  Mary  as  she 
could  get.  I  felt  awful,  of  course.  I  wanted 
her  to  like  Mary,  so  I  figured  out  a  plan. 
I  told  Mary  to  act  as  if  she  hated  me  and 
just  to  sit  there  in  sour  silence. 

"She  did,  and  Mother  got  me  aside  and 
asked  what  was  wrong.  I  said,  'Marriage 
isn't  for  me.  You  know,  she  washed  out 
my  pipes  with  soap  and  water,  and  now 
I  find  out  she  thinks  I  play  too  much 
goK.  I  think  I  was  meant  to  be  a  bachelor.' 
Well,  Mother  said  nothing,  but  Mary  kept 
up  the  'silent  hatred'  bit  and,  on  the  third 
night,  my  mother  suddenly  pointed  a  finger 
at  me  and  exploded,  'Peter,  you're  not  so 
much  of  a  bargain  yourself!'  That  did  it. 
And,  a  couple  of  months  later,  I  overheard 
her  telling  a  friend,  'You  know,  I  saved 
their  marriage.'  " 

"We've   had   a   very   normal   marriage," 
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CATALOG 

of  Hard-to-FInd 
YOUTHFULLY 
STYLED  FASHIONS 

Mail  coupon  below 

Free  fashion  book  of 
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Mary  comments.  "By  that,  I  mean  we've 
had  our  share  of  problems  and  adjust- 
ments. In  the  very  beginning,  we  were 
misrepresented  to  each  other.  I  was  a 
starlet  at  20th  Century-Fox  and  somehow 
— perhaps  because  of  the  publicity  stills  of 
me  in  swim  suits,  tennis  shorts  and  so 
forth— Peter  got  the  idea  that  I  was  the 
outdoors  type.  Well,  by  inclination,  I'd 
rather  putter  around  the  house  than  a  golf 
course.  On  the  other  hand,  I  got  the  im- 
pression Peter  was  on  the  quiet  side,  and 
it  brought  out  the  sympathetic  mother  in 
me.  I  couldn't  have  been  more  wrong! 
Peter  turned  ou-  to  be  cheerful,  amusing, 
and  hadn't  the  least  desire  to  be  mothered. 
We  made  our  adjustments.  But,  today, 
I  think  Peter  needs  a  mother's  hand  more 
than  ever.    And  he  still  resists." 

She  explains  that,  once  Peter  gets  out  of 
bed  in  the  morning,  it's  full  speed  ahead. 
"He  won't  take  care  of  himself.  I'm  always 
after  him  to  take  a  rest.  I  say,  'Take  off 
your  shoes.  Lie  down  for  a  spell.'  He 
won't.  I  can't  even  get  him  to  dress  prop- 
erly. On  cold  days,  he  doesn't  wear 
enough.  And  I've  seen  him  on  a  warm 
day  in  a  sweater  and  coat.  Everyone  is 
sweating,  but  not  Peter. 

"He  just  ignores  ordinai-y  things.  He 
had  a  cold  and  temperature  for  an  entire 
week,  when  the  TV  show  first  started,  but 
he  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  it.  He's  got 
a  mind  of  his  own  and  knows  what  has  to 
be  done.  Yet  he  will  throw  himself  com- 
pletely oflE  schedule  to  talk  to  a  stranger. 
We'll  be  getting  out  of  a  cab  to  keep  an 
appointment  and,  if  someone  walks  up  to 
him  and  says,  'I  knew  your  mother 
when — '  he'll  stand  there  and  talk  until 
the  moon  comes  up." 

Peter  has  a  mind  of  his  own  where  his 
family  is  concerned,  and  this  led  him  to  a 
decision  that  surprised  show  business. 
After  eleven  years  of  working  with  Mary 
and  being  billed  as  "Peter  Lind  Hayes 
and  Mary  Healy,"  his  current  television 
show  is  called  simply  The  Peter  Lind  Hayes 
Show.  He  explains,  "In  our  early  years, 
Mary  and  I  worked  separately  and  so  our 
marriage  was  threatened.  We  were  always 
half-a-continent  apart.  I  didn't  want  Mary 
to  give  up  her  career,  and  I  didn't  want 
to  give  up  Mary.  So,  eleven  years  ago,  I 
wrote  an  act  for  us  as  a  team.  Since  then, 
we've  always  worked  together.  I  wouldn't 
let  the  business  break  up  our  home.  When 
the  children  were  younger,  they  traveled 
with  us.  Now  that  they  are  in  school,  we 
make  out-of-town  dates  only  during 
school  vacations. 

"Even  so,  the  work  has  sometimes  been 
a  strain  on  Mary.  Twice  we  had  to  call 
on  grandmothers  to  take  care  of  Mike 
and  Cathy  because  they  were  too  ill  to 
travel.  Mary  wanted  to  stay  home  with 
them  but  couldn't,  because  the  contract 
called  for  both  of  us.  Then  there  were 
times  when  she  didn't  feel  like  working 
but  couldn't  get  out  of  it.  Now  she  is 
on  a  day-to-day  contract.  There  is  no 
pressure  on  her." 

"So   far   this   season,"   Mary   says,    "my 


working  hasn't  interfered  with  my  chores  j 
as  a  mother.  The  children  are  in  school  ' 
until  four  and  I'm  always  home  for  dinner 
— earlier,  if  they  have  a  date  with  the 
dentist  or  something.  Peter  is  always  home 
for  dinner  and  the  children  eat  with  us. 
They  understand  that  this  is  a  privilege 
and  they  must  conduct  themselves  as 
young  adults.  Actually,  Peter  is  the  only 
one  who  doesn't  obey  my  dinner  rules. 
He  still  gets  up  to  answer  the  phone,  and 
I  still  don't  understand  why  any  business 
matter  can't  wait  twenty  or  even  thirty 
minutes." 

Mary  doesn't  depend  on  Peter  for  help 
around  the  house.  "He  isn't  very  good  at 
it.  Once  I  asked  him  to  hang  a  picture 
and,  when  I  came  back,  he  had  a  hole  in 
the  wall  the  size  of  a  grapefruit.  I  know 
that,  if  I  ask  him  to  bring  up  some  wood 
for  the  fireplace,  he'll  cart  up  enough  for 
a  month,  which   I  don't  need." 

Except  for  Sunday  afternoons,  when 
Peter  may  play  golf,  weekends  are  spent 
with  the  children.  Saturday,  Peter  may 
take  Mike  and  Cathy  fishing.  Sunday 
morning,  they  all  go  to  church.  Peter 
says,  "The  children  are  different  types. 
Cathy  says  she  wants  to  be  a  ballerina 
and  a  mother.  She  is  good  at  creative 
things — dancing,  singing,  painting. 

"Mike,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  gimmick- 
nut,  same  as  I  am.  But,  at  nine,  he  already 
knows  twice  as  much  about  astronomy 
and  electronics  as  I  ever  intend  to  know. 
The  other  day,  there  was  a  school  holiday 
and  he  was  in  the  studio.  In  the  evening, 
I  quizzed  him  about  the  show — but  he 
hadn't  really  seen  it.  He  was  too  busy 
watching  the  camera  crew  and  the  engi- 
neers and  all  of  that.  He's  always  been 
that  way.  The  first  time  we  put  him  on  a 
merry-go-round,  instead  of  riding  his 
horse,  he  just  stared  at  the  motor." 

The  pressure  of  five-day-a-week  shows 
has  forced  Peter  to  give  up  many  of  his 
extra- cur rictilar  activities.  He  has  am- 
bitions as  a  writer.  He  has  started  a  book 
of  reminiscences  titled  "Hayes  Seed."  He 
wrote  three  teleplays  with  Robert  J.  Crean, 
one  of  which  was  produced  on  Kraft 
Theater.  He  has  written  several  songs  in 
collaboration  with  Robert  Alan.  Their 
"Come  to  Me,"  recorded  by  Johnny  Math- 
is,  sold  a  half-million  copies.  "This  need 
to  write  is  an  earnest  thing  with  me," 
Peter  says.  "I'd  like  to  get  in  the  position, 
within  a  few  years,  where  I  can  afford  to 
sit  down  and  seriously  try  my  hand  at  it." 

But  he  doesn't  imply  that  he  has  any 
intention  of  giving  up  show  business.  He 
says,  "The  exciting  thing  about  it,  after 
twenty-five  years,  is  that  you're  just  be- 
ginning. There  is  always  something  new, 
something  unexpected  to  challenge  you.  In 
the  past,  there  have  been  clubs,  movies, 
and  the  Broadway  production,  as  well  as 
radio  and  TV.  But,  of  them  all,  I  like 
television  best,  because  there  must  be  a 
different  show  every  day.  Oh,  it's  ener- 
vating, but  it's  exciting,  too.  And  that's 
the  thing  about  being  in  show  business 
— it's  never-ending." 


Doctor  in  the  House 


(Continued  from  page  54) 
featured  in  the  Sunday  radio  drama.  The 
FBI  In  Peace  And  War,  with  which  he 
has  long  been  associated.  He  went  back 
into  television,  on  which  he  has  played 
innumerable  dramatic  roles,  one  of  the 
most  recent  being  in  the  Hall  Of  Fame's 
"Kiss  Me,  Kate."  He  was  also  thinking, 
even  then,  about  a  stage  play,  in  which 
he  may  be  performing  by  the  time  you 
read  this.  Paul  McGrath  is  one  of  those 
actors  who  believe  that  the  more  many- 


sided  a  performer  is  and  the  busier  he 
keeps,  the  better  off  he  will  be  artistically, 
and  certainly  economically. 

"To  survive  today  and  continue  work- 
ing at  his  craft,  an  actor  almost  has  to 
have  that  kind  of  versatility,"  he  says. 
"I  like  radio  very  much  and  am  de- 
lighted to  be  in  it.  As  entertainment,  I 
feel  it  is  a  great  medium,  and  it  is  also 
a  great  medium  for  the  actor  who  wants 
'to  keep  his  hand  in' — who  wants  to  use 
his  talents  regularly,  rather  than  let  them 


lie  fallow.  There  are  some  fine  actors  who 
have  not  been  able  to  adapt  themselves 
to  it.  Radio  requires  the  fast  and  sure 
attack.  I  was  lucky  to  adapt  early.  And 
I  quickly  learned  that  a  part  which  may 
take  only  fifteen  minutes  on  the  air  must 
be  worked  out  in  microcosm,  but  just  as 
perfectly,  as  any  role  on  the   stage." 

Paul  was  born  in  Chicago,  from  which 
city  his  parents  moved  about  six  months 
later,  and  he  grew  up  in  a  number  of 
cities,  principally  New  York.  He  became 
interested  in  acting  when  some  of  his 
school  friends  turned  to  it — but  only 
mildly,  because  he  was  then  enrolling  at 
Pittsburgh's  Carnegie  Tech,  stressing  en- 
gineering subjects.  Theater  had  long  been 
fascinating  to  him — especially  Shake- 
speare— but  he  had  no  intention  of  making 
it  a  career. 

Along  about  the  second  semester,  he 
dropped  one  engineering  subject  for  a 
drama  course,  and  gradually  drama  be- 
came dominant.  Some  stock-company  ex- 
perience finished  off  engineering  entirely. 
At  nineteen,  he  was  making  his  Broadway 
debut  in  a  play  called  "Made  in  America," 
which  promptly  fell  apart  in  New  York. 

Following  this,  there  was  a  chance  to 
join  a  company  just  completing  its  Broad- 
way run  and  going  on  tour.  In  the  cast 
was  a  very  young  ingenue,  a  stunning 
hazel-eyed  blonde  from  Texas,  recently 
graduated  from  New  York's  American 
Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts.  Six  weeks 
later,  while  the  show  was  playing  Denver, 
the  promising  young  actor  Paul  McGrath 
and  the  pretty  ingenue  Lulu  Mae  Hub- 
bard were  married,  in  nearby  Boulder, 
Colorado.  They  chose  Boulder  in  an  effort 
at  secrecy,  because  the  older  members  of 
the  cast  were  clucking  their  tongues  and 
insisting  these  two  were  much  too  young 
to  know  their  own  minds.  "Isn't  it  dread- 
ful?" they  heard  one  woman  comment. 
"Two  such  nice  kids,  but  both  just  begin- 
ning— and  they  hardly  know  each  other. 
What  a  chance  to  take!" 

That  was  thirty  years  ago,  this  March 
of  1959.  A  friend  of  long  standing  said 
of  them  recently,  "You  never  think  of 
one  without  the  other.  It  has  always  been 
that  way.  They're  always  together  and, 
where  Paul  goes,  Lu  follows." 

"Lu  has  given  up  her  career  for  mine," 
her  husband  says,  "except  for  doing  an 
occasional  play.  But  we  wanted  to  remain 
together,  and  separate  careers  would  cer- 
tainly have   kept   us   apart   many   times." 

"I  knew  from  the  beginning  that  one 
must  make  the  sacrifices,"  Lulu  Mae  adds. 
"And  I  knew  I  must  be  the  one  to  do 
it.  As  a  rule,  it's  the  wife  who  should. 
The  husband  must  be  free  to  go  ahead, 
if  there  has  to  be  a  choice." 

Paul  comments,  "The  pattern  has  to  be 
established  fairly  early.  Typical  of  our 
married  life  have  been  the  times  when 
Lu  had  fine  opportunities  and  gave  them 
up  for  me.  She  went  into  'Kiss  and  Tell,' 
which  turned  out  to  be  an  enormous  hit 
on  Broadway — and  then,  six  months  later, 
I  got  a  good  offer  to  play  Professor  Frame, 
the  male  lead  in  'Tomorrow  the  World,' 
in  the  national  touring  company.  'To- 
morrow' was  scheduled  to  go  as  far  as 
the  West  Coast,  which  would  have  meant 
a  long  separation  for  us.  Lu  left  her 
show,  with  all  its  opportxmities  for  her, 
to  go  with  me.  It  just  happened  that  she 
got  the  part  of  the  sister  in  my  play,  but 
she   would   have   gone,   anyhow." 

Lulu  Mae  was  in  "A  Girl  Can  Tell," 
and  "Goodbye,  My  Fancy,"  among  other 
plays.  Paul  now  has  a  long  list  of  stage 
successes.  Even  as  a  very  young  actor, 
he  seemed  to  get  into  very  good  plays 
with  top  names — Helen  Hayes,  in  "The 
Good  Fairy";  Ruth  Gordon,  in  "Here  To- 
day"; Frances  Starr,  in  "Lady  Jane";  Ina 
Claire    in    "Ode    to    Liberty";    George    M. 


Cohan,  in  "Pigeons  and  People";  Dorothy 
Stickney  in  "Small  Hours."  He  moved  into 
Osgood  Perkins'  role  in  "Susan  and  God," 
opposite  Gertrude  Lawrence,  when  Per- 
kins died  suddenly  during  the  play's 
Washington,  D.  C,  run.  Later  he  ap- 
peared again  with  Miss  Lawrence  in 
"Lady  in  the  Dark."  When  he  was  play- 
ing "Command  Decision,"  in  New  York, 
he  was  also  doing  two  radio  shows,  the 
second  of  which  was  off  the  air  at  exactly 
8:30.  At  8:40,  he  was  due  at  the  Fulton 
Theater  for  his  role  of  General  Garnett, 
racing  by  taxi  through  the  gutted  mid- 
town  traffic,  wearing  his  general's  uni- 
form— only  minus  the  stars,  since  that 
would  have  made  him  guilty  of  imperson- 
ating an  officer! 

Paul's  advent  into  radio  was  early  and 
unexpected  and  happened  through  a  class- 
mate of  Paul's  at  Carnegie  Tech,  Herb 
Polesie,  now  well  known  as  a  producer 
for  such  performers  as  Crosby  and  Sin- 
atra. Herb  called  him  one  day  and  asked, 
"What  about  radio?  Would  you  like  to 
try  it?"  Paul  answered,  "I  think  so — but 
how  do  you  do  it?"  Herb's  reply  was 
brief:  "You  just  stand  up  in  front  of  a 
microphone  and  read  from  a  paper." 

"I  believed  him,"  Paul  says  now.  'I  was 
too  yoting  and  too  dimib  to  be  scared.  So 
that's  how  I  broke  in,  with  a  part  in  what 
I  think  was  the  first  serial  on  radio,  a 
show  caUed  The  Luck  Of  Joan  Christo- 
pher." 

Since  then,  there  have  been  many  parts 
for  Paul  in  many  radio  dramas  and  serials. 
Frequently,  he  has  played  a  doctor — a 
real-life  ambition  he  once  thought  about 
seriously.  Dr.  Wayne  in  Big  Sister;  Dr. 
Allison  in  My  Son  Jeep;  now  Dr.  Brent 
in  Road  Of  Life;  and  some  others  in  be- 
tween. He  was  The  Crime  Doctor  for  some 
time,  and  in  This  Is  Nora  Drake  he  was 
Detective  Claudhill. 

His  movies  include  "No  Time  for  Love," 
with  Claudette  Colbert,  and  "This  Thing 
Called  Love,"  with  Rosalind  Russell.  More 
recently,  there  was  "A  Face  in  the 
Crowd,"  in  which  he  played  Macy,  the 
advertising  executive.  A  long  time  ago, 
Paul  made  three  Charlie  Chan  pictures, 
during  one  of  his  rare  opportunities  to 
take  a  vacation  from  radio  and  get  out 
to  Hollywood,  and  now  the  films  keep 
popping  up  on  television.  "Nelson  Case 
called  one  night,"  he  laughs,  "to  tell  us 
to  look  quick  if  we  wanted  to  see  someone 
we  used  to  know.  There  I  was,  in  one  of 
those  old  Chan  epics.  It  was  fascinating 
to  watch." 

The  McGraths  like  to  look  at  TV,  to 
listen  to  radio,  to  read,  to  enjoy  their 
home.  For  sixteen  years,  they  have  kept 
the  same  midtown  apartment  in  New 
York,  always  coming  back  to  it  and  feel- 
ing as  if  they  had  never  been  away. 
Now,  as  with  many  btiildings  in  that 
neighborhood,  business  is  encroaching 
steadily  and  their  building  will  soon  be 
turned  into  office  suites. 

"We  hate  to  leave,"  Lulu  Mae  mourns, 
looking  around  the  comfortable  living 
room,  done  in  soft  greens,  with  the  glow 
of  two  handsome  ruby-glass  lamps  re- 
flecting the  brightness  of  a  wood  fire,  the 
comfortable  chairs  and  the  books  and 
pictures  and  grand  piano  which  seem  so 
much  a  part  of  their  surrotmdings.  "We 
even  have  a  real  dining  room  here,  not 
the  dinette  or  makeshift  'dining  corner' 
which  some  new  apartments  offer.  But 
everything  changes,  and  I  suppose  we 
must  change  with  it." 

They  have  wanted  to  live  in  the  coun- 
try, but  that's  difficult  for  an  actor  as 
busy  as  Paul,  who  sometimes  scarcely 
has  time  for  lunch  between  rehearsals 
and  shows.  "We  love  New  York,  any- 
how, with  its  bursting  vitality.  You  feel 
it  the   minute   you   come   back   to   it.   We 
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his  first  name. 

It's  the  newest  thing  in  the  newest  jewelry  style!  Either 
gold  or  silver  plate.  They're  engraved  In  beautiful  script  .  .  . 
designed  to  make  fingers  and  hands  look  gracefully  beautiful. 
Get  them  for  all  your  friends  with  their  initials.  A  greot 
gift   idea. 

Only  $1   per  ring  (plus  250  handling).  Sorry,  no  C.O.D.'s 


WORLD  WIDE,  Dept.  ID,  OSSINING,  New  York 


Yes,  now  you  con  destroy  unwanted  hair 
■PERA\ANENTLY,nght  in  theprivac^ 
I  of  your  home!  Mahler  Is 
|NOTa  depilatory!_^ 


following! 
directions,  you  loo,a 
con  use  the  Mohter  safely, 
and  efficiently.  Send  10c  today  for  J 
important  new  booklet  "New  Radiant  Beauty"  i 
MAHUR'S.  INC  Dept.  609C,  PROVIDENa  15,  R.lI 


SPUTNIKS  I  &  IICDCri 

BRUSSELS  FAIR  STAMPS  rntt. 


Fabulous  collection  of  stamps  show- 
ing: Sputnik  1  in  Orbit,  Sputnik  2  in 
Rocket  Plieht,  Stratospnere  Balloon, 
Meteor  Station,  Raaio  Telescope,  ac- 
tual TV  set,  TV  Station.  Microscope,  Microbe  Hunter, 
Brussels  Fair  Set  showing  puppets,  etc.  All  this  is 
yours  Free,  to  introduce  our  bargain  approval  offers. 
EXTRA:  48-page  Stamp  Dictionary  included.  Send 
10c  to  cover  mailing  costs. 

.STAMPEX,  Box  47-HTV,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.. 


FREE  5  X  7  ENLARGEMENT 

W|th  order  for         ^m      --Jted^^- 
ifr  wallet  $1       [    *„,,ilJI        embossed 
ETCHCRAFT 
SALON 
FRAME 


^^  photos    J 
plus  25<  postage 


25  embossed,  deep-sunk,  panel-edge  wallet  photos  2V2 
X  3V2"  made  from  any  photo  or  negative.  Returned 
unharmed  with  your  gorgeous  FREE  enlargement 
POSTPAID  for  only  $1.25.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FOTO  PLUS  CO.  .  BOX  10  •  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


^    ^    w     w 
Want  to  Get  Rid  of 
Dark  or  Discolored  Skin. 
^Freckles,  Skin  Spots?] 


n 
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Famous  Mercolized  Wax  Cream 
7  NIGHT  PLAN  Lightens, 
Beautifies  Skin  While  You  Sleep 

Just  follow  the  amazing  Mercolized  Wax 
Cream  7  NIGHT  PLAN  to  a  whiter,  softer, 
lovelier  skin.  Smooth  rich,  luxurious  Mer- 
colized Wax  Cream  on  your  face  or  arms 
just  before  retiring  each  night  for  one  week. 
You'll  begin  to  see  results  almost 


Lightens  dark 
skin  and  ugly 
spots  almost 
orernlglit. 


at  once  .  .  .  lightens  dark  skin, 
blotches,  spots,  freckles  as  if  by 
magic!  This  is  not  a  cover  up  cos- 
metic; Mercolized  Wax  Cream 
works  UNDER  the  skin  surface. 
Beautiful  women  have  used  this 
time -tested  plan  for  over  40  years  —  yoa'II 
love  it's  fast,  sure,  longer  lasting  results! 
Mercolized  Wax  Cream  is  sold  on  100%  guar- 
antee or  money  back.    Start  using  it  now! 
.}  MERCOLIZED  WAX  CREAM 

At  All  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Counters 
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People  50  to  80 

COPY  DOWN  THIS  NAME 
AND  ADDRESS  NOW . . . 

.  .  .  and  write  today  to  find  out  how 
you  can  still  apply  for  a  $1,000  life 
insurance  policy  to  help  take  care 
of  final  expenses  without  burdening 
your  family.  Mail  a  postcard  or  letter, 
giving  your  name,  address  and  year 
of  birth  to : 

Old  American  Ins.  Co. 
1  West  9th,  Dept.  L370M 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

There  is  no  obligation— and  no  one 
will  call  on  you.  You  can  handle  the 
entire  transaction  by  mail. 


JFN'HIGHSCHOOLHiV 


>  classes  to  attend.  Easy  spare-time  train- 

ying  covers  big  choice  of  subjects.  Friendly  \ 

\  instructors;  standard  texts.  Full  credit  for\ 

^  previous  schooling.     Diploma  awarded.\ 

Write  now  for  FREE  catalogj' 

WAYNE    SCHOOl      catalog  HH-64 

f  2527  Sheffield  Ave.,  Cnicago  14/  Illinois  i 


GrayHoir 

Brush  It  Away-Look  Years  Younger 

It's  easy  with  Brownatone.  Thou- 
sands praise  its  natural  appearing 
color.  Instantly  tints  dull,  laded 
or  gray  hair  to  lustrous  shades  ol 
blonde,  brown  or  black.  Sate  tor 
\  ou  and  your  permanent.  Lasting- 
does  not  wash  out.  750  plus  tax— 
at  all  druggists— or  send  tor  free  sample  bottle.  Mailed 
In  plain  wrapper  Mention  natural  color  o£  your  hair. 
Write— Brownatone,  Dept.  212,    Covington,  Kentucky. 


Callouses 


Pain,  Tenderness,  Burn- 
ing Are  Quickly  Relieved 

You'll  quickly  forget  you  have 
painful  callouses,  burning  or 
tenderness  on  the  bottom  of 
your  feet,  when  you  apply  Dr. 
SchoU'a  Zino-pads.  Thin,  soft, 
wonderfiJly  soothing,  cushion- 
ing, protective.  Separate  Medi- 
cations included  for  quickly  re- 
moving callouses.  Try  them! 


D'Schol/s  Zi no-pads 


ENJOy  STEADY  PAY  EVERY  DAY  AS  A 


Enjoy  security,  independence  and  freedom  i 
from  money  womes.  Earn  up  to  $65.00  a  week  '-o; 
in  good  times  or  bad  as  a  Practical  Nurse. 

LEARN    AT    HOME 
IN  ONLY  10  VS/EEKS 

Age,  education  not  important — in  a  few 
short  weeks  you  should  be  able  to  accept 
your  first  ca.se.  Mail  coupon  today. 
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POST    GRADUATE    SCHOOl    OF    NURSING 

Room    9f39-131  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  3,  Illinois 

Name 


•  StUD 
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fell  in  love  with  London,  too,  but  London 
is  a  city  that  has  to  grow  on  you.  Unlike 
Paris  and  Rome,  it  doesn't  woo  you — 
you  are  the  one  who  has  to  learn  the 
secret  of  its  quiet  and  relaxed  ways.  We 
were  fortunate  during  our  year  there  to 
get  a  fiat  which  had  color  and  charm. 
Their  housing  shortage  is  as  bad  as  ours, 
but  Zachary  Scott  and  his  wife  had  this 
flat  once  and  they  told  us  about  it.  We 
had  delightful  experiences  in  London, 
and   we  loved  the  people." 

One  experience,  which  they  think  could 
happen  only  in  London,  concerned  Paul's 
passion  for  "collecting"  performances  of 
"Hamlet."  He  believes  he  must  have  seen 
between  thirty-five  and  forty  "Hamlets" 
since  the  age  of  twelve.  So  it  was  entirely 
fitting  that  he  should  go  with  a  friend 
to  catch  a  particularly  fine  one  at  the 
Old  Vic — although  knowing  he  would  just 
about  make  his  own  curtain  call  in  "Roar 
Like  a  Dove." 

After  the  show,  one  of  the  best  he  had 
ever  seen,  they  ran  for  their  bus,  continu- 
ing their  conversation  about  the  play  they 
had  just  seen  while  they  were  getting 
back  their  breath.  Paul's  friend  asked,  "By 
the  way,  you  have  seen  so  many  Hamlets, 


but  have  you  ever  seen  one  based  on  the 
theory  that  this  man  was  quite  insane 
and  the  King  was  really  a  very  decent 
chap?"  Paul,  curiously  enough,  had  just 
read  a  book  about  it  that  week.  "I  know 
the  book,"  his  friend  went  on,  "but  who 
is  the  author?"  Paul  tried  to  remember, 
shook  his  head.  "I  don't  know.  Only  that 
he  was  an  Oxford  don  and  an  authority 
on  Shakespeare."  He  shook  his  head  again. 
"I  just  can't  think  of  the  name." 

A  bus  rider  two  seats  away  leaned  over 
at  that  moment  and  whispered,  "It's 
Dover   Wilson." 

"It  was  extraordinary,"  Paul  observes. 
"And  I  imagine  it  could  only  happen  in 
a  London  bus.  Here  was  this  abstruse 
and  certainly  obscure  book,  and  a  total 
stranger  knew  the  author's  name." 

But  extraordinary  things  are  always 
happening  to  Paul  McGrath.  Like  start- 
ing out  to  be  an  engineer  and  winding 
up  as  an  actor.  Like  going  into  radio 
hardly  knowing  what  it  was  about,  and 
winding  up  as  one  of  its  most  sought- 
after  performers.  Like  marrying  a  girl  he 
knew  six  weeks  and  celebrating  a  thirtieth 
wedding  anniversary.  Here  is  one  "doctor" 
who  has  certainly  found  an  effective  pre- 
scription  for  a   successful,   satisfying   life! 


Paladin  Rides  the  Airwaves 


(Continued  from  page  46) 
roles  on  TV  is  reddish  and  inclined  to  curl. 
He  plays  piano,  composes  and  arranges 
music  (he  operated  three  dance  bands 
during  his  college  days  at  the  University  of 
California) . 

His  pictorial  background  deserves  men- 
tion, too.  John's  father  was  a  painter  of 
note,  and  John  himself  studied  at  the 
Grand  Central  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  New 
York.  At  one  point  in  his  career,  he 
worked  for  Walt  Disney  as  an  "in-be- 
tweener."  (That,  according  to  John,  "is  a 
guy  who  draws  everything  that  goes  'in 
between'  bits  of  action  as  sketched  by  the 
animators.  Sometimes  I  spent  days  merely 
drawing  curly  lines  to  simulate  waves,  or 
leaf  outlines,  or  horizons.") 

He  has  also  been  a  disc  jockey  and  a 
radio  news  editor  and  broadcaster.  He  was 
sent  to  San  Francisco  to  cover  the  first 
United  Nations  conclave,  an  assignment 
which  resulted  in  John's  winning  the  Pea- 
body  Award  for  his  station.  Added  Dehner 
experience:  As  a  parking-lot  attendant,  a 
tobacco-store  clerk,  an  auxiliary  police- 
man, and  a  gunnery  instructor.  Inevitably, 
he  became  an  actor,  because  acting  is  one 
profession  which  demands  versatility  above 
all  other  characteristics. 

John  was  born  on  Staten  Island,  in  New 
York  Harbor,  second  of  three  children  of 
an  artist  father  and  a  singularly  patient 
mother.  John  was  eight  when  the  family 
moved  to  Oslo,  Norway,  where  the  senior 
Dehner  was  commissioned  to  illustrate  a 
commemorative   edition   of   Grieg's  music. 

John  learned  the  language  quickly. 
"European  schools  tolerate  no  nonsense," 
he  remembers.  The  students  were  en- 
couraged to  read,  read,  read.  The  encour- 
agement came  not  only  from  teachers  but 
from  the  climate.  "In  the  dead  of  winter, 
it  was  black  when  we  walked  to  school  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  and  darkness  had 
returned  when  we  came  home  around  four 
in  the  afternoon." 

When  John's  father  completed  his  illus- 
trating assignment,  the  family  moved  to 
Stockholm.  From  there,  they  continued  to 
Copenhagen,  thence  to  London,  and  finally 
to  Paris,  where  two  pivotal  events  took 
place.  John's  parents  separated,  and  John 
made  his  show-business  debut  (although 
he  had  already  emerged  unscathed   from 


playing  in  musicales  for  the  diplomatic  set 
in  Oslo). 

As  a  member  of  the  First  Baden-Powell 
Troop,  British  Boy  Scouts  of  Paris,  he 
made  the  annual  trek  to  Strasbourg.  When 
it  was  discovered  that  the  troop  was  short 
of  entertainment  in  the  evenings.  Scout 
Dehner  rendered  a  group  of  selections  on 
the  Swannee  whistle.  Won  an  Entertain- 
ment Badge. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  pleasant  memories  of 
his  thirty  months  spent  in  Asnieres,  a 
suburb  of  Paris.  John  says,  "American 
delinquents  should  be  sent  to  French 
schools.  At  the  first  infraction  of  a  rule, 
a  boy's  face  is  banged  against  his  desk  top. 
Or  his  knuckles  are  soundly  rapped  with 
an  oak  ruler.  Kids  learn — at  a  formative 
age — that  discipline  is  the  first  law  of  life; 
the  second  and  third  laws  are  application 
and  accomplishment.  We  had  Thursdays 
and  Sundays  off,  but  we  left  school  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  with 
enough  school  work  to  keep  us  busy  for 
a  week  instead  of  a  day." 

Mrs.  Dehner  was  persuaded  to  return  to 
the  U.S.  the  day  she  heard  John  refer  to 
the  Hudson  River  as  the  "Odd-sawn  Ree- 
vaire."  Back  in  the  U.S.  John  completed 
his  intermediate  schooling  at  Hastings-on- 
Hudson  High  School,  where  a  production 
of  "Monsieur  Beaucaire" — with  John  in 
the  title  role — won  the  drama  competition 
in  their  geographical  division.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  school  couldn't  amass  enough 
cash  to  forward  the  troupe  to  the  state 
drama  finals  at  Ithaca.  "This  was  my  in- 
troduction to  the  fact  that  you  can't  eat 
laurel  leaves,"  John  says.  "That  rave 
notices  and  roast  beef  don't  always  go 
together." 

After  high-school  graduation,  the  Deh- 
ners  moved  to  Berkeley,  California,  where 
John  enrolled  at  the  University.  In  his 
spare  time,  he  organized  and  supervised 
three  dance  bands,  and  worked  with  one 
of  Berkeley's  little-theater  groups. 

John  was  finishing  his  sophomore  year 
when  he  was  beckoned  to  New  York  by 
a  former  little -theater  associate  who  had 
gone  east  with  success  and  thought  John 
could  do  the  same.  It  took  some  persuad- 
ing for  John's  mother  to  give  her  consent, 
but   she  said  finally,   "Go,   if  you  must — 


you  may  count  on  me  to  finance  your  next 

two  years  exactly  as  if  you  were  still  in 

college.  You're  entitled  to  that  much  help, 

^    and  I'm  afraid  you're  going  to  need  it." 

■       As  John  recalls  it,  his  masculine  dignity 

m    suffered  from  this  gentle  hint  that  failure 

on  Broadway  was  a  possibility.    Still,  he 

permitted  himself  to  accept  help  for  two 

years.    "At  the  end  of  that  time,"  he  told 

his  mother,  "I'll  be  on  my   own.    You've 

been  wonderful,  and  I'm  appreciative,  but 

I'll  get  along  just  great." 

There  came  a  bitter  winter  morning  when 
John   stood   in   the   kitchen   of   a   friend's 

»  apartment,  stirring  up  a  king-size  bowl  of 
his  friend's  instant  cereal,  and  wondered 
if  the  flavor  of  steak  had  changed  much  in 
past  months.  "That  cereal  was  my  first 
bite  of  food  in  three  days,  and  I  had  to  eat 
hearty  because  I  couldn't  foresee  a  sub- 
stantial meal  in  the  immediate  future,  un- 
less conditions  changed  fast.  I  told  myself, 
'Boy,  you've  made  some  silly  mistakes  in 
your  life,  but  the  silliest  was  using  pride 
as  scissors  to  cut  off  the  life-line  from 
California.' " 

Then  he  laughed.  Like  the  poet  Francois 
Villon,  standing  in  tatters,  he  laughed  at 
himself,  and  at  an  unpredictable  universe, 
but  mainly  he  laughed  because  he  was 
young  and  he  knew  that  triumph  often 
dawned  with  the  morning  sun. 

John's  particular  triumph  consisted  of 
getting  a  daytime  job  in  a  cigar  store,  with 
subsidiary  candy  department  which  sus- 
tained John  until  payday.  On  his  days  off, 
he  searched  for  a  theatrical  job,  but  all  he 
found  at  better  pay  was  work  as  a  parking- 
'ot  attendant  at  the  World's  Fair. 

hen  the  Fair  closed,  John  found  stock- 
I  company  work  here  and  there,  and  in  the 
iprocess  fell  in  love.    The  object  of  his  af- 
Ifection  was  a  beauty  from  Texas  who  was 
lalso  trying  to  win  a  Broadway  break  by 
Icracking    the    touring    companies.     "They 
Iworked  together  in  several  plays,  but  pa- 
rental disapproval  put  a  damper  on  their 
plans    to    get    married.     John    kissed    his 
beloved     goodbye     and     flew     westward. 
"There's  gold  in  California,"  he  said.    "Be 
back  as  soon  as  I've  located  some." 

He  had  some  idea  of  becoming   a  rich 
.and  powerful  film  tycoon  and  returning  in 
la   Cadillac   twenty-two   feet  long.    Mean- 
fwhile,   he   took   a   job   at   Disney   Studios, 
where  he  worked  furiously,  hoping  to  ad- 
rance  himself  quickly  to  animator  ranks. 
Occasionally,    when    John's    fingers    grew 
Tiumb  and  his  eyes  saw  five  lines  where 
bione    actually    were,    he    swore    softly   in 
French. 
The  man  at  the  next  drawing  board  said 
[sympathetically,  "You  should  meet  Roma 
.  Meyers.     She's    traveled    a    great    deal- 
speaks  French.    She's   a   secretary   in  the 
front   office.     Tall   girl   with   the   greatest 
smile  I've  ever  seen."    The  next  time  she 
came  in  to  pick  up  the  time  cards,  John 
jwas  introduced  to  her. 

It  wasn't  long  before  notes  were  being 
passed  back  and  forth  under  cover  of  the 
time    cards,    simply    because    John    and 
■Joma  couldn't  seem  to  discuss  their  mu- 
'lal    interests   fully    enough    during   their 
j^ening  dates.    There  was  always  a  post- 
cript    to    be    added.     To    improve    com- 
nunications,  they  were  married  on  Feb- 
uary  22,   1941,  and — foiling  their  plans — 
Bohn  was  drafted  on  March  2,  1941. 
r  For  a  while,  John   was   a   gunnery  in- 
structor.   Then,  just  a  week  before  Pearl 
larbor,  he  became  a  civilian  again.   It  had 
been  discovered,  while  he  was  undergoing 
tests  preparatory  to  shipping  east  to  Offi- 
cers Candidate  School,  that  he  had  a  stom- 
ach   ulcer.      He    was    given    a    medical 
aischarge  and  with  it  drove  north  to  Los 
Angeles  and  Roma. 
He  still  remembers,  vividly,  that  Christ- 
aas  of  1941.  They  spent  the  day  hovering 
pver  the  radio,  tuned  to  catch  the  news- 


casts about  the  war  developments.  "'If 
there  was  only  something  I  could  do,"  he 
growled.  "Never  mind.  You'll  find  some- 
thing— some  way  to  serve,"  Roma  an- 
swered  comfortingly. 

John  found  his  place  before  a  mike, 
serving  as  anouncer  and  newscaster.  At 
the  end  of  five  years,  he  had  acquired 
thousands  of  fans  and  wide  experience 
with  three  major  stations.  Yet  he  still 
wanted  to  act,  so  his  agent  lined  up  a 
Western  role  at  Republic.  John  loved  it, 
even  if  he  did  break  a  bone  in  his  right 
hand  during  a  fight  scene. 

He  was  "decked"  by  Hugh  Marlowe  on 
another  occasion  when  principals  fought  in 
place  of  stunt  men.  That  brief  period  of 
unconsciousness  has  inspired  the  following 
Dehner  philosophy:  "No  actor  should  ever 
fight  another  actor.  A  competent  actor 
crawls  into  the  skin  of  the  character  he  is 
portraying  and  reacts  with  authentic  emo- 
tion to  scenes  of  violence.  Stunt  men 
know  that  he  who  fights  and  pulls  his 
punch  will  live  to  eat  another  lunch." 

Since  1946,  when  he  made  his  film  debut, 
John  has  worked  in  more  than  a  hundred 
motion  pictures,  and  he  has  lost  count  of 
the  number  of  his  TV  appearances.  Num- 
bers don't  matter,  but  the  fact  that  he  is 
supremely  happy  in  his  profession  does. 

Another  reason  for  John's  contentment 
is  his  family.  Kirsten,  the  Dehners'  elder 
daughter,  was  born  January  16,  1944,  and 
Sheila  was  born  March  2,  1946.  Kirsten 
rides  like  a  lady  centaur.  So  far,  she  has 
won  twenty-three  ribbons  and  four 
trophies  in  competition. 

In  addition  to  horseback  riding,  Kirsten 
shares  another  interest  with  her  father. 
She  is  studying  French,  so  it  was  natural 
for  her  to  ask  Daddy's  assistance  with 
vocabulary  and  pronunciation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  course.  For  several  months, 
he  was  the  fair-haired  linguistic  hero 
around  the  house.  Then,  one  evening,  Kirs- 
ten regarded  John  thoughtfully  and  said, 
"Your  accent  is  terrific.  But,  Daddy — your 
grammar!" 

Sheila,  the  yotmger  daughter,  hopes  to 
become  a  ballerina.  She  is  studying  with 
Madame  Nijinska,  sister  of  the  immortal 
Nijinski.  Sheila  decided  early  that  Daddy 
wouldn't  be  much  help  in  the  terpsi- 
chorean  department,  but  he  was  someone 
to  help  with  her  math — briefly.  "Halfway 
through  the  semester.  Sheila  was  solving 
her  percentage  and  fraction  problem  in 
half  the  time  it  was  taking  me  to  'help' 
her,"  says  John. 

Roma  Dehner  has  her  own  accomplish- 
ment. She  is  the  family  chauffeur.  On 
New  Year's  Day,  she  was  figuring  out  how 
many  thousands  of  miles  she'd  driven,  just 
moving  the  family  around  to  its  various 
destinations.  Suddenly,  she  and  John 
looked  into  each  other's  eyes  and  smiled. 
In  unison,  they  said,  "Remember  Christ- 
mas, 1941?" 

Roma  nodded,  glancing  from  Kirsten  to 
Sheila.  "Little  did  I  dream  that,  eighteen 
years  later,  I'd  be  living  with  an  equestri- 
enne, a  ballerina,  and  the  star  of  a  Western 
radio   series,"   she   said. 

John's  reply  revealed  another  facet  of  a 
remarkable  personality.  Quoting  from  the 
Bible,  he  said  in  simple  solemnity,  "Con- 
sider the  lilies  how  they  grow;  they  toil 
not;  and  yet  I  say  imto  you  that  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one 
of  these.  If  then  God  so  clothe  the  grass, 
which  is  today  in  the  field,  and  tomorrow 
is  cast  into  the  oven;  how  much  more  will 
he  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith?" 

With  deep  conviction,  he  recited  the 
glowing  words  of  St.  Luke,  concluding 
reverently:  "Seek  ye  the  kingdom  of  God; 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you.  Fear  not,  little  flock;  for  it  is  your 
Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the 
kingdom." 
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{Continued  from  page  18) 
the  size  of  his  waistline  (then  38).  The 
British  writer  candidly  concluded:  "Liber- 
ace could  afford  to  lose  a  couple  of  stone." 
(That's  twenty-eight  pounds,  in  American 
measurements.)  Recently,  when  Liberace 
visited  England,  the  newspapers  raved 
about  how  well  he  looked.  Said  the  news- 
paperman who'd  formerly  criticized  him: 
"You  look  about  1000  percent  better  than 
you  used  to.  What  did  you  do  to  your- 
self?" 

Liberace  smiled  and  said,  "I  took  your 
advice,  and  lost  a  couple  of  stone."  Actu- 
ally, he  did  better  than  that.  In  three 
months,   he  lost  forty  pounds! 

"I  decided  to  reduce  for  two  reasons," 
says  Liberace.  "I  didn't  have  the  energy 
I  needed — I  was  listless,  short-winded,  and 
I  tired  easily.  My  added  weight  made  me 
look  older  than  I  actually  was — asked  to 
guess  my  age,  people  would  add  a  couple 
of  years  to  what  it  was."  (Actually,  he's 
38,  now  looks  several  years  younger.) 
"Friends  said,  'You're  getting  fat.'  A  few 
even  started  to  call  me  'Fatso.' 

"I  finally  decided  to  reduce  when  1 
wanted  to  take  out  additional  insurance. 
My  doctor  gave  me  a  clean  bill  of  health, 
but  strongly  recommended  that  I  lose 
weight.  He  said  that,  while  my  overweight 
hadn't  injured  my  health  so  far,  it  could 
become  dangerous  in  time.  He  gave  me  a 
thorough  physical  examination,  including 
metabolism  tests,  and  said  I  would  thrive 
on  a  high-protein  diet." 

Now,  Liberace  had  been  on  other  diets 
in  the  past.  Sometimes  he'd  lost  as  much 
as  twenty  pounds.  He's  tried  almost  every 
kind  of  freak  diet,  including  pills.  They 
worked  for  a  while.  But,  as  soon  as  the 
diet  was  over,  the  appetite  would  come 
back,  and  with  it  the  weight. 

"It  was  partly  a  mental  thing,"  he  ex- 
plains. "I  call  those  diets  I  used  to  go  on 
'starvation  diets.'  They  make  you  feel  de- 
prived. When  the  diet  is  over  and  you 
want  to  stop  feeling  deprived,  you  go  back 
to  the  same  eating  habits  as  before." 

1  his  time,  Liberace's  doctor  gave  him  no 
special  pills.  There  was  no  printed  list 
saying  he  had  to  eat  grapes  for  break- 
fast, lunch  and  dinner.  But  the  diet  placed 
the  following  restrictions  on  Liberace:  No 
potatoes,  no  rolls,  no  biscuits,  no  bread- 
no  starches  of  any  kind.  For  Lee,  this  was 
a  bit  of  a  hardship,  since  he  had  always 
loved  spaghetti  and  pastas,  and  used  to 
eat  them  about  three  times  a  week,  par- 
ticularly at  family  meals. 

There  were  to  be  no  desserts  except  fresh 
fruits  and,  once  in  a  while,  gelatins.  But 
the  banana  cream  pies  he  had  always 
enjoyed  were  definitely  banished.  So  were 
all  other  cream  pies.  He's  always  loved 
creamed  soups.  Any  soup,  so  long  as  it  was 
cream-of-something.  All  such  soups  were 
banished.  Substituted  were  simple,  clear 
broths. 

Prohibited  were  the  midnight  snacks 
which  had  formerly  been  dear  to  Liberace's 
heart.  He  used  to  have  a  sandwich,  a  piece 
of  pie,  candy  or  cookies  before  he  retired. 
The  following  morning,  he  would  awaken 
feeling  logy.  Coffee  would  often  constitute 
his  entire  breakfast.  With  the  midnight 
snacks  eliminated,  Liberace  found  him- 
self waking  up  hungry.  For  breakfast,  he'd 
have  eggs,  plenty  of  fruit,  and  coffee.  With 
starches  and  sweets  completely  eliminated, 
he  could  even  have  butter  on  his  eggs. 

"The  difference  between  my  diet  and 
most  diets,"  Lee  says,  "was  that  there  were 
not  so  many  difficult  things  to  do.  For  in- 
stance, I  didn't  have  to  spread  tasteless 
dressing  'substitutes'  on  my  salads.  And  I 
was  not  told  that  I'd  have  to  go  hungry 
most    of    the    time.    Quite    the    contrary!" 


Knowing  Liberace's  fondness  for  food,  his 
doctor  had  said,  "You  can  eat  whenever 
you  are  hungry — ^provided  you  stick  to 
proteins,  fresh  fruits,  and  raw  salads." 

"At  first,"  said  Liberace,  "I  ate  every 
two  hours.  One  thing  that  made  it  easier 
for  me  to  stick  to  my  diet  was  that  I  was 
on  tour  at  the  time.  I  could  pick  my  pro- 
teins— meat,  fish,  fowl  or  eggs — from  any- 
thing the  restaurants  served.  And  I  could 
tell  my  waiters,  'No  bread,  rolls  or  potatoes, 
please.'  Yes,"  he  grins.  "I  could  tell  that 
to  my  waiters — but  it  didn't  always  work. 
There  were  those  who  said,  'But  the  rolls 
are  wonderfully  hot,'  or,  "The  baked  po- 
tato is  delicious.'  And  those  who  didn't  say 
anything,  but  brought  French-fried  onions 
and  fried  potatoes  with  every  meat  order. 

"I  found  that  if  I  ate  my  salad  first,  then 
the  meat,  I  could  develop  some  will  power. 
If  the  waiters  were  particularly  persua- 
sive, I'd  say:  'After  I've  eaten  what  I 
should,  if  I'm  still  hungry,  then  I'll  eat  the 
fried  potatoes.'  But,  after  I'd  eaten  a  good 
salad  and  meat,  I  no  longer  wanted  them. 

"However,  I  had  a  rude  shock,  the  first 
week.  When  I  got  on  those  bathroom  scales 
one  morning,  I  discovered  that — on  my  re- 
ducing diet — I'd  gained  three  pounds!  I 
was  in  Chicago  at  the  time,  and  at  once 
made  an  appointment  to  see  a  doctor  friend 
of  mine.  'My  doctor  in  California,'  I  told 
him,  'believes  that  I  can  lose  weight,  even 
though  I  eat  whenever  I  am  hungry.  I 
have  been  following  his  instructions,  and 
now  look  at  me!  I've  gained,  instead  of 
losing.' 

"My  friend  reassured  me.  'You  have  to 
give  your  system  time  to  adjust  itself  to 
the  new  diet,'  he  said.  'It  sometimes  takes 
a  week,  ten  days,  possibly  even  two  weeks. 
But,  if  you  continue  to  foUow  directions, 
you  should  soon  see  an  improvement.' " 

The  second  week  was  more  reassuring. 
Each  time  Liberace  stepped  on  the  scales, 
he  found  he  was  losing.  Day  after  day,  he 
lost  weight.  Soon  his  clothes  were  so  loose 
on  him  that  he  had  to  have  a  couple  of 
suits  altered.  His  skin  and  complexion  be- 
gan to  take  on  a  glow.  Previously,  his 
skin  had  often  "broken  out"  from  the 
effect  of  too  many  sweets.  Now  that  no 
longer  happened. 

In  two  months'  time,  he  lost  about  thirty- 
three  pounds.  Instead  of  looking  flabby, 
he  began  to  look  trim  and  slim.  As  he 
noted  that  his  muscles  were  beginning 
to  tone  up,  Liberace  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  ought  to  help  build  up  his 
muscular  development.  "Not  through 
weight-lifting,"  he  laughs.  "That  develops 
the  wrong  muscles  for  a  pianist.  But  I  de- 
cided to  go  in  for  simple  calisthenics." 

He  started  with  three  very  simple  exer- 
cises: Push-ups,  leg-raises,  and  bending 
exercises.  Push-ups,  familiar  to  every 
Army  man,  consist  of  lying  with  your  face 
facing  the  floor,  and  then  pushing  your- 
self up  on  your  elbows.  For  the  leg-raises, 
you  lie  on  a  flat  bench  and  raise  your  legs. 
The  bending  exercises  consist  of  bending 
from  the  waist,  and  touching  the  tips  of 
the  toes  with  the  extended  hands. 

On  tour  at  the  time,  Liberace  would 
breakfast  at  his  hotel,  rehearse,  then  start 
his  daily  exercises.  He'd  continue  them  till 
they  became  an  effort  to  do.  At  first,  he 
could  do  only  five  or  six  exercises  at  a 
time.  Later,  he  was  able  to  do  each  exer- 
cise twenty  times  without  becoming  short- 
winded  or  exhausted.  But  he  never  tried 
to  do  a  half  hour's  calisthenics  all  at  one 
time.  He'd  exercise  for  ten  minutes  or  so 
at  a  time,  then  again  later  in  the  day. 

Soon  his  friends  and  the  members  of  his 
group  suggested  that  he  go  with  them  to 
various  gymnasiums.  He  followed  their 
suggestion,    and    added    steam    baths    and 


massages  to  his  exercise  program.  He  still 
continues  this  regime  from  his  home  in 
Palm  Springs,  which  is  only  a  short  dis- 
tance away  from  a  gymnasium  run  by  two 
friends  of  Liberace's — a  married  couple 
who  have  available  every  possible  piece  of 
equipment  a  muscular-minded  man  could 
want. 

Liberace's  extraordinary  loss  of  weight 
brought  one  problem  with  it.  At  first,  he 
thought  he'd  have  to  have  his  entire  ward- 
robe altered,  but  his  tailor  took  one  look 
at  the  slim,  lithe  man  with  the  muscular 
body  and  said,  "You  can't  do  it." 

"Why  not?"  said  Liberace. 

"You  can't  take  six  inches  out  of  a 
waistline,"  said  the  tailor.  "You  used  to 
have   a  38  waistline.   Look   at   you   now!" 

Liberace  looked — and  saw  what  the 
tailor  meant.  Where,  previously,  all  his 
clothes  had  been  tailored  in  a  desperate 
effort  to  conceal  his  spare  tires,  he  was 
now  a  man  with  no  spare  tires  to  con- 
ceal. All  the  lines  of  his  wardrobe  were 
wrong  for  him  now.  He  gave  away  most 
of  his  street  clothes  to  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. 

However,  in  his  closet  there  still  hangs 
his  stage  wardrobe — a  glittering  assem- 
blage of  some  of  the  most  glamorous 
clothes  ever  collected  by  one  man. 
Liberace  used  to  say,  "Every  actor  should 
dress  glamorously."  On  stage,  he  dressed  to 
the  hilt.  Among  his  seventy  different  out- 
fits, there  was  one  solid  gold  jacket,  which 
cost  about  $2,700 — and  was  worth  it,  in 
terms  of  the  publicity  it  attracted.  There 
were  also  two  jackets  with  glass  bugle - 
beads,  and  one  jacket  with  hand-made 
rhinestones  imported  from  abroad. 

"I  used  to  try  to  glitter  on  the  outside," 
says  Liberace,  with  a  shrug  of  his  no- 
longer-padded  shoulders,  "because  I  was 
self-conscious  about  what  my  body  looked 
like,  under  the  glittering  clothes.  I  wanted 
my  clothes  to  gleam  and  sparkle  so  that 
people  would  concentrate  on  what  I  wore, 
rather  than  on  how  fat  I  was." 

It  may  very  well  cost  Liberace  $100,000 
to  replace  his  wardrobe.  So  far,  he  has  been 
able  to  salvage  only  two  jackets — those 
with  the  glass  bugle-beads.  His  tailor  took 
those  completely  apart,  cut  the  jackets 
down  and  reset  the  sleeves.  His  other  stage 
costumes  hang  in  the  closet,  mute  testi- 
monials to  the  fact  that  Liberace  was  once 
a  fat  man.  Today,  every  outfit  Liberace 
wears,  whether  on  the  stage  or  at  home, 
is  made  to  fit,  not  conceal  the  contours  of 
his  body. 

'In  addition  to  looking  better,  Liberace 
feels  infinitely  more  energetic  since  he 
lost  those  forty  pounds.  "Formerly,"  he 
admits,  "if  anyone  asked  me  to  undertake 
something  that  sounded  like  a  lot  of  work, 
I'd  turn  it  down.  I  just  didn't  have  the 
energy  for  anything  that  was  too  strenu- 
ous." 

Now  Lee  is  bursting  with  energy.  It  was 
after  he'd  lost  about  forty  pounds  that  ABC 
came  to  him  with  an  exciting  offer  for  the 
new  TV  show.  However,  the  program 
would  be  on  five  days  a  week.  To  film  it, 
Liberace  would  have  to  come  in  from 
Palm  Springs  to  Los  Angeles  three  times 
a  week.  And,  on  two  of  those  days,  he'd 
have  to  prepare  four  of  the  shows.  "Where 
formerly    I'd    turn    down    anything    that 
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strenuous,  now  I  regarded  it  as  a  chal- 
lenge," he  says.  "Though  it  meant  working 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day,  I  was 
happy  to  sign." 

Not  only  does  Liberace  put  on  two  shows 
a  day  each  Monday  and  Thursday,  but 
when  he  has  an  audience,  he  entertains 
especially  for  it  after  the  show,  giving 
encore  after  encore  of  the  audience's  fa- 
vorites. For  these  special  studio  audiences, 
Liberace  puts  on  performances  for  which 
thousands  of  dollars  would  ordinarily  be 
paid  by  concert-goers. 

When  Liberace  first  began  breaking  box- 
office  records  all  over  the  country,  some 
of  the  critics  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  a  man 
parlaying  a  beatific  smile,  a  melting  look 
and  candelabra  into  a  fortune.  However, 
they  were  wrong.  It  takes  far  more  than  a 
smile  and  candelabra  to  win  public  love. 

"The  personality  people  assume  I  have," 
says  Lee,  "is  the  exaggerated  side  of  my 
real  personality.  I  think  I  have  more  depth 
than  has  been  made  known  to  the  public. 
When  I  made  personal  appearances,  people 
who  had  preconceived  ideas  about  me 
seemed  to  re-discover  me.  Even  when  those 
preconceived  ideas  were  favorable,  many 
of  them  told  me  that  they  had  never  real- 
ized the  more  serious,  deeper  side  of  my 
personality.  So  now,  in  my  television  ap- 
pearances, I  try  to  emphasize  not  only 
those  qualities  for  which  I  have  become 
known,  but  also  that  side  of  me  which 
appealed  to  audiences  when  I  appeared 
on  various  stages." 

So  different  is  the  real  Liberace  from 
the  exaggerated  idea  that  most  of  the 
public  has  held  that  even  his  voice  is 
different.  Not  long  ago.  Jack  Benny,  plan- 
ning a  show  in  which  the  voice  of  Liberace 
would  sneer  at  him  from  a  TV  set,  asked 
Liberace  to  record  some  lines  for  Colum- 
bia Records.  Lee  duly  recorded  them. 

When  Jack  Benny  heard  the  so-called 
"wild  lines,"  he  said,  "But  they  don't 
sound  the  way  I  wanted  you  to  sound.  You 
just  don't  sound  exaggerated  enough."  As 
it  turned  out,  the  real  Liberace  sounded  so 
little  like  the  publicized  concept  of  him  that 
Jack  Benny  had  to  use  Dave  Barry  to 
sound  the  way  Liberace  was  supposed  to! 

In  the  new  Liberace  program,  Lee  has  as 
much  verve,  enthusiasm  and  eagerness  to 
please  as  ever;  but  he  hasn't  the  ex- 
aggerated effervescence  that  was  once 
pinned  on  him  by  some  critics.  Even  the 
candelabra  on  the  new  program  appear  to 
be  somewhat  subdued,  in  keeping  with  this 
new,  fascinating  side  of  Liberace's  per- 
sonality. 

Jdowever,  the  change  in  the  candelabra 
effects  is  not  due  to  any  attempt  on  his 
part  to  give  the  public  a  different  impres- 
sion of  himself.  "The  effect  is  subdued,"  he 
says,  "because  this  is  a  daytime  show  and 
doesn't  call  for  romantic  lighting  effects. 
At  night,  one  might  want  to  go  in  for 
dramatic  heightening  or  lowering  of  can- 
dle light.  But  that  wouldn't  be  appropriate 
in  a  daytime  show. 

"Losing  forty  pounds  changed  my  entire 
life,"  Liberace  concludes.  "My  whole  men- 
tal attitude  has  changed.  Where  former- 
ly I  felt  listless  and  tired,  I  now  want  to 
be  on  the  go  all  the  time." 

In  spite  of  all  the  strenuous  work  called 
for  by  his  show,  Liberace  now  has  energy 
to  spare  for  other  things.  When  he  isn't 
appearing  on  TV  or  going  to  a  gym,  you'll 
sometimes  find  him  lugging  furniture  from 
one  of  his  homes  in  Palm  Springs  to  an- 
other, or  landscaping.  As  he  digs  into  the 
soil  to  get  it  ready  for  some  favorite  desert 
plant,  his  smile  flashes  and  seems  to  light 
up  the  landscape. 

Now  that  he's  lost  those  forty  surplus 
pounds,  Liberace  has  discovered  that  the 
real  sparkle — on  TV  or  in  person — comes 
from  within,  not  from  glittering  "props" 
and  rhinestone-studded  jackets. 
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Join  the  millions  of  families  who 
shop  and  save  by  mail  from 
this  bright,  colorful  catalog. 
Select  from  thousands  of  newest 
styles  and  finest  home  items  .  .  . 
all  priced  at  America's  greatest 
savings  and  all  guaranteed. 
Your  money  bock  if  you  ore 
not  delighted. 
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SAVE  MONEY,  SAVE  TIME-ACT  NOW! 


I     NATIONAL  BELLAS  HESS,  INC. 

247-33  Belles  Hess  BIdg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Please  send  me,  free,  the  new  Notional  Bellas 
Hess  Money-Saving  Catalog. 
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v\  ^^  o/youf  Fal/o/'ffe  Photo 


From  Famous  Hollywood  Film  Studios 

Just  to  get  acquainted,  we  will 
make  you  a  beautiful  5x7  silver- 
tone  portrait  enlargement  of  any 
JO  snapsnot,  photo  or  negative.  Also 
•^  be  sure  to  include  color  of  hair. 
eyes  and  clothing  for  prompt  in- 
formation on  having  your  en- 
I  largement  beautifully  hand-col- 
TH IS  PHOTO  ored  in  oil  and  mounted  in  a 
RECEIVED  5100  handsomc  frame.  Limit  2.  En- 
close 10c  for  handling  and  mailing  each  enlarge- 
ment. Originals  returned.  We  will  pay  .SIOO.OO  for 
photo  selected  bi-monthlv  to  be  used  in  our  adver- 
tising.  Act  NOW!   U.S.A.   only. 

HOLLYWOOD  FILM  STUDIOS,  Dept.  F-552 

7021    Santo   Monico   Blvd..    Hoilywood  38.    Colif. 
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OH,  MY 
ACHING  BACK 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and  mis- 
erable tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discomforts 
come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and  strain — 
you  want  relief— want  it  fast !  Another  disturbance 
may  he  mild  bladder  jiTitation  following  wrong 
food  and  drink  — often  setting  up  a  restless  un- 
comfortable feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan's  Pills.  They  work  fast 
in  3  separate  ways:  1.  by  speedy  pain-relieving  ac- 
tion to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache,  head- 
aches, muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their  sooth- 
ing effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output  of  the  15 
miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  a  good  night's  sleep  and  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  I 
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XEW  DESIGNS  FOR  LIV1]\G 


564 — Sunsuits  to  keep  the  tots  comfy  at 
play.  For  a  boy,  finish  suit  with  binding; 
a  girl,  with  ruffles.  Pattern  pieces,  em- 
broidery transfer.  Sizes  1,  2,  3,  4  included. 

25(1: 

7388 — Add  a  luxury  look  to  bed  sets, 
towels,  scarves  with  these  lovely  motifs  in 
simple  stitchery.  Transfer  of  one  motif 
6  X  2514  inches;  two,  4-Yz  x  14  inches.  Color 
schemes,   directions.  254 

7373 — Graceful  set  for  chair  or  buffet  in 
easy  pineapple  design.  Crochet  directions 
for  chair  back  12 V2  x  16  inches;  armrest 
8  X  12  inches.  254 

7187 — Any  child  will  love  his  "Kiddie 
Cover."  Adorable  kiddies  are  embroidered 
in  gay  stitches  onto  separate  blocks.  Trans- 
fer of  9  motifs  about  5  x  6V2  inches.  25^ 
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7362 — Out  to  pasture!  The  entire  family  will 
enjoy  this  needle  "painting"  embroidered  in 
6-strand  cotton  or  wool.  Transfer  of  picture 
16  X  I9I/2  inches.  Color  chart,  directions  for 
making,  framing.  25^ 

505 — Worth  a  king's  ransom,  but  easy  to 
crochet  in  pineapple  and  spider-web  pattern. 
Directions  for  52  x  75-inch  cloth  in  heavy 
jiffy  cotton.  For  smaller,  use  bedspread  cotton. 

25(it 

619 — Elegant  centerpiece  is  an  effective  back- 
ground for  flowers,  fruit.  Crochet  directions 
for  211/2-inch  star  doily  in  No.  30  cotton,  also 
smaller  matching  doily.  25^ 


Send  twenty-five  cents  (in  coin)   for  each  pattern  to:  TV  Radio  Mirror.  Needlecraft  Service,  P.  0.  Box  137,  Old  Chelsea  Station, 
New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Add  five  cents  for  each  pattern  for  first-class  mailing.  Send  an  additional  25<ii  for  1959  Needlecraft  Catalogue. 
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THERE  ARE  THREE  BRECK  SHAMPOOS 
FOR    THREE     DIFFERENT     HAIR     CONDITIONS 

Little  girls  have  a  beauty  all  their  own.  Soft,  shining  hair  adds  to 
this  natural  beauty.  A  Breck  Shampoo  helps  bring  out  the  natural 
loveliness  of  your  hair.  One  Breck  Shampoo  is  for  dry  hair.  Another 
Breck  Shampoo  is  for  oily  hair.  A  third  Breck  Shampoo  is  for  normal 
hair.  Select  the  Breck  Shampoo  for  your  individual  hair  condition. 
A  Breck  Shampoo  will  leave  your  hair  soft,  fragrant  and  lustrous. 

New  packages  marked  with  color  help  you  select  the  correct  Breck  Shampoo. 
I  Red  for  dry  hair  Yellow  for  oily  hair  B  Blue  for  normal  hair 

on  the  ABC-TV  Network      Monday,  Feb.  23rd  "The  Nightingale" 


"White  . . .  floating . . .  pure  ... 

dives  sl^ixi  a.  clear,  fresh  look... That  Ivory  Look 


Trusted  gentleness  to  give  your  skin  this  silken  loveliness. 
Ivory  Soap  is  white,  the  color  of  purity.  Has  the  clean  scent  of 
purity.  Leaves  your  face  supple  with  inner  moisture  after 
washing — not  tight  or  dry.  Simply  start  using  Ivory  regularly 
for  softer,  fresher,  radiant  skin.  You'll  have  That  Ivory  Look ! 

J )octoi\s'  first  c/ ioica  Jbr  ijoui-  compLejcton 


""f*" 


The  gentleness  you  trust 
for  a  baby's  sensitive 
skin  makes  Ivory  a  very 
special  soap  for  yours. 


99-'X.o%  pure" 
. .  lL  floats 
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The  Linkletters: 

Art,  Jack  and 

Baby  Michael  Arthui 


new  Suave  revives  hair 


Ever  watch  a  drooping  rose  revive  after  a  summer  rain?  Watch  the  same  sort 
of  mn-acle  happen  in  your  hair,  thanks  to  fabulous  new  Suave.  Just  a  touch 

moisturizes  hair  problems  away-new  greaseless  way.  Dryness,  drabness  go 
Highlights  sparkle.  Suddenly  your  hair  obeys  perfectly,  takes  any  hairstyle  easily. 

New  moisturizing 

miracle  by         ^^ 
HELENE  CURTIS 


Don't  try  to  brush  bad  breath  away —  reacA  for  Listerine! 

Listerine  Stops  Bad  Breath 

4  Times  Better  than  Tooth  Paste! 


Tooth  paste  is  for  teeth  — Listerine  is  for  your  breath. 

You  see,  germs  in  the  mouth  cause  most  bad  breath. 

No  tooth  paste  is  antiseptic,  so  no  tooth  paste  kills  germs  the 

way  Listerine  Antiseptic  does ...  on  contact,  by  millions. 

Listerine  Antiseptic  stops  bad  breath  four  times  better 

than  tooth  paste— nothing  stops  bad  breath  as  eflFectively 

as  the  Listerine  way. 

Always  reach  for  Listerine  after  you  brush  your  teeth. 


BAD  BREATH  A>VAY 

Chart  proves  listerine's  superiority 


BAD  BREATH 
AREA 


AFTER  LISTERINE 


Oa^ 
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1  HRS.  3  HRS   f   _ 


.Your  No.  1  protection  against  bad  breath 


PERIODIC  PAIN 

Midol  acts  three  ways  to  bring 
relief  from  menstrual  suffering. 
It  relieves  cramps,  eases  head- 
ache and  it  chases  the  "blues". 
.  Sally  now  takes  Midol  at  the  j 
Vn  first  sign  of  menstrual  distress.  ^ 
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WHAT  WOMEN  WANT  TO  KNOW" 

a  24-page  book  explaining  menstruaflon 
is  yours,  FREE.  Write  Dep't  B-49.  Box  280, 
New  York  18,  N.  Y.  (Sent  in  plain  wrapper). 
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^  Relieves  Pressure,  Pain,  Congestion 

^  Worics  Through  the  Bloodstream 

^  Reaches  all  Congested  Areas 

^  Shrinks  Swollen  Membranes 

^  Restores  Free  Breathing 

^  Reduces  Fever 

^  Controls  Postnasal  Drip 

For  new  blissful  relief  of  colds  miseries  and  sinus 
congestion... try  DRISTAN  Decongestant  Tablets. 

In  DRISTAN,  you  get  the  scientific  Decongestant 
most  prescribed  by  doctors... to  help  shrink  pain- 
fully swollen  nasal-sinus  membranes.  You  also  get 
a  highly  effective  combination  of  Pain-Relievers  for 
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relief  of  body  aches  and  pains  due  to  colds... plus 
an  exclusive  antihistamine  to  block  allergic  reac- 
tions often  associated  with  colds.  And,  to  help  build 
body  resistance  to  colds  infection,  DRISTAN  con- 
tains Vitamin  C— actually  five  times  your  daily  min- 
imum requirement  (in  one  day's  dose). 

No  ordinary  colds  medicine ...  whether  in  liquid, 
tablet  or  any  other  form . . .  can  benefit  you  in  the 
same  way  as  DRISTAN  Decongestant  Tablets. 

Millions  of  people  have  already  found  new  bliss- 
ful relief  from  colds  miseries  and  sinus  congestion 
with  DRISTAN.  You  can,  too!  Get  DRISTAN 
Decongestant  Tablets.  Available  without  prescrip- 
tion. And... important... accept  no  substitutes. 


BEFORE.  Sinuses  and  nasal  pas- 
sages clogged  with  germ-laden 
mucus... responsible  for  so  much 
colds  suffering. 

AFTER.  All  nose  and  sinus  areas 
decongested  and  drained  ...free, 
comfortable   breathing    restored. 


PAIN    RELIEVERS 
»"^AMIM    c 


EXCLUSIVE!  DRISTAN  is  the 
exclusive  3-layer  tablet  discovery 
which  for  the  first  time  makes  it 
possible  to  unite  certain  medi- 
cally-proved ingredients  into  one 
fast-acting    uncoated    tablet. 


DRISTAN 


oecoN 


GESTAN 
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Theres  Nothing  Like  DRISTAN''  Decongestant  Tablets! 


Full   speed    aheod    toward    water-ski    lesson — Shirley    Boone,    Sue   Secondino,    Patty   Godfrey,    Pete    S.,    Pat    B.    and    coptain 


WHAT'S  NEW  ON  THE  EAST  COAST 


by  Peter  Abbott\ 


Asthma  &  Passion:  The  scene  Miami, 
moon  over,  stars  on  high,  stars  on  foot — 
Godfrey,  Pat  Boone,  Red  Skelton,  Car- 
mel  Qutnn,  Rossina  DaRimini,  Tony 
Marvin.  Why  Miami?  The  Boones  are 
Arthur's  guests  at  the  Kenilworth 
Hotel  and,  not  incidentally,  to  accept  a 
distinguished  award  at  Fort  Lauderdale 
from  the  Jaycees.  Arthur,  Carmel,  Ros- 
sina and  Tony  are  there  to  gather  sun- 
shine and  reroute  it  via  TV  throughout 
the  nation.  Why  Skelton?  Red  says,  "I 
left  California  because  of  asthma  and 
found  it  here."  He  grins  and  adds 
quickly,  "I'm  only  joking.  I've  had 
asthma  for  years  but  I  was  always  ego- 
tistical about  it.  I  liked  to  think  I  was 
just  passionate." 

Godfrey's  Miami:  Maybe  it's  a  se- 
cret, maybe  not,  but  N.Y.C.  is  a  town 
that  frustrates  Mr.  G.  Arthur  likes  to 
move  in  the  sun,  feel  his  muscles  and 
the  open  air  and  the  pulse  of  a  boat  and 
a  helicopter.  In  warm  and  sunny  Miami 
Beach,  all  of  this  becomes  possible.  He 
has  the  energy  and  zest  of  a  teenager. 
Chaises  longues  by  the  hundreds  sur- 
round the  Kenilworth  pool,  but  none 
has  felt  the  weight  of  Mr.  G.  After  the 
show,  he  plunges  into  the  pool.  He  takes 
lunch  at  the  wheel  while  steering  his 
42-foot  Matthews.  "I  feel  so  good  and 
happy  here,"  he  says.  "I  told  Mary  (Mrs. 
Godfrey)  that  next  year  we  will  come 
down  the  first  of  December  and  stay 
until  spring — if  it  were  only  possible." 

Sudden  Dignity:  On  a  Saturday 
afternoon,  the  Boones  boarded  Arthur's 
boat  and  were  motored  up  to  the  yacht 


basin  in  beautiful  Fort  Lauderdale.  A 
police  escort,  with  sirens  screaming,  de- 
livered the  Boones  to  the  War  Memorial 
Auditorium  where  the  National  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  honoring 
the  ten  outstanding  young  men  of  the 
year.  The  honored  included  scientists, 
educators,  journalists  and  doctors.  Pat 
was  the  first  entertainer  to  be  so  dis- 
tinguished in  fourteen  years.  After- 
ward, Pat  tells  you,  "This  is  the  most 
moving  thing  that  has  ever  happened  to 
me.  Not  that  I  think  I  really  deserved 
the  award.  I  felt  out  of  place,  for  the 
others  had  really  done  something  sig- 
nificant, world-shaking.  I've  done  the 
best  I  can,  which  to  me,  in  a  sense,  is 
outstanding.  I  honestly  believe  that  any 
man  anywhere  who  has  an  honorable 
job  and  does  his  best  at  it,  is  an  out- 
standing man."  On  the  program,  Pat 
was  last  to  make  an  acceptance  speech 
and  his  sincerity  won  him  the  audience. 
Commenting  on  the  Jaycee  trophy,  a 
plaque  with  two  hands  clasping,  he  said, 
"To  me,  this  is  the  symbolic  difference 
between  the  Russians'  education  of 
youth  and  democracy's  way.  For  the 
Russians,  it  is  merely  the  way  to  bolster 
their  scientific  progress.  For  us,  with 
the  hands  clasping  and  touching,  it  is 
the  wish  to  be  helpful  and  encouraging." 
Red  plus  Red :  At  breakfast,  the  word 
was  out  that  Red  Skelton  would  join 
redheaded  Godfrey  on  the  morning  pro- 
grams, and  the  results  were  memorable. 
It  was  a  wedding  of  philosophies.  Red 
said,  "When  we're  rehearsing  a  show, 
we  never  say,  'This  is  funny.'  We  say. 
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'I  think  it  is  funny,'  and  we  say  it  hope- 
fully. Then  we  pray.  After  all  these 
years,  I  get  down  to  a  show  at  least  an 
hour  before  we  go  on  and  they  ask  me, 
'Why  are  you  here  so  soon?'  Well,  it's 
just  because  I  want  to  worry."  Red  went 
on,  "Why  do  you  do  it?  If  you  can  make 
a  few  people  forget  their  troubles  for  a 
minute,  it's  worth  all  of  it.  Besides, 
there's  That  Man  and  that  little  boy  up 
in  heaven.  I'm  always  working  for 
them." 

Candid  Shot:  A  very  pretty  girl 
dashes  into  the  surf.  A  very  beautiful 
woman  walking  on  the  beach  waves  her 
hand.  The  teenager,  redhaired,  is  Ar- 
thur's daughter  Patty.  The  blonde  is 
Arthur's   wife,   Mary. 

A  Lot  of  Bull:  In  February  of  '56, 
Pete  Secondino  and  Sue  Lenderman 
were  married  in  Scircleville,  Indiana. 
Pete's  wedding  gift  to  his  bride  was  a 
Hereford  calf,  cost  $100.  A  year-plus 
later,  at  the  International  Livestock  Ex- 
position, the  full-grown  calf  was  named 
grand  champion.  When  the  bidding  got 
up  to  $24  a  pound,  Mr.  Godfrey,  occa- 
sionally impulsive,  impulsed,  "Enough 
of  this  shilly-shallying.  $30."  The  steer 
weighed  1100  pounds  and  Mr.  G.  phoned 
his  lawyer  to  get  together  $33,000— a  lot 
of  cash  for  a  lot  of  bull,  which  he  then 
donated  to  the  National  Cowboy  Hall 
of  Fame.  When  Pete  and  Sue  met  Ar- 
thur again  in  Chicago  this  past  Decem- 
ber, Mr.  G.  invited  them  to  Miami  as 
his  guests.  Says  Pete,  "My  eyes  popped 
out  like  turnips."  Pete  is  twenty-three 
and  Sue,  twenty-one.  They  flew  to 
Miami  in  Arthur's  plane,  set  up  in 
the  luxurious    {Continued  on  page   6) 


.We    ponies,    dead    air    are     Snooks    O'Brien's 
ililemma,   while  wife  and   kids   soak   up  the   sun. 


Inhere    Mom    goes,    there    go    Fuller    kids — here 
vith   mother,   Carmel  Quinn,   and  Tony   Marvin. 


Ak       lUhM^m 


With    Pot   for   Jaycee    awards   at    Fort    Lauder- 
dale,  Shirley  Boone   wos   lovely  in   white  chiffon. 


Arthur  G.  loves  to  move  in  sun,   and  amongst  good   friends  and   red- 
heods — Skelton,    ond    Rossino    DaRimini,    to    whom    flying    is   for    birds. 


i^rnm^^ 


This   porpoise   is   for    reol — and    no    baloney — and    lots   of  fun   for   Sue 

and     Pete    Secondino,    who    hail    from     landlocked     state    of    Indiana. 


WHAT'S  NEW  ON  THE  :EAST  COAST 


(Continued  from  page  4) 


Kenilworth,  clothed  at  Saks  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, and  then  were  escorted  around 
town  by  Patty  Godfrey.  Sue  said, 
"Next  to  Daddy  and  Pete  and  my 
brother,  Arthur  is  the  nicest  man  I 
know.  Some  people,  when  they  do 
something  for  you,  expect  something  in 
return,  but  Mr.  Godfrey  seems  to  just 
do  things  because  he  likes  us."  With 
Patty,  they  had  a  ball.  Sue  said,  "Patty 
is  so  close  to  our  age.  We  have  the 
same  feeling  about  school.  Patty  wants 
to  get  out  and  we  don't  want  to  go 
back." 

Mellifluous  Marvin :  Most  decorative 
sight  about  the  Kenilworth  was  Tony 
Marvin.  Everyone  was  buzzing.  Tony 
said,  "It's  become  a  trademark.  I'm 
afraid  if  I  were  to  show  up  in  a  floppy 
jacket,  they'd  think  I  was  sick."  Tony 
notes,  "We  come  down  to  relax,  to 
catch  our  breath.  We  take  things  as 
they  come.  Once  Arthur  was  doing  a 
commercial  for  a  TV  receiver  and  the 
stagehand  awkwardly  pushed  the  set 
into  the  pool.  Arthur  dived  right  in  and 
continued  the  commercial.  Another 
morning,  I  was  all  dressed  up,  really 
polished,  and  someone  gave  the  word — 
it  must  have  been  Arthur — and  I  was 
pushed  in  the  pool  with  a  brand  new 
pair  of  silk  trousers,  new,  white  buck 
shoes  and  a  tailored  shirt.  Once  in  the 
pool,  I  didn't  get  out  until  the  show 
was  over.  Now,  how  much  more  relaxed 
can  you  get?" 

Arthur  Observes:  "I'm  looking  at 
Rossina  and  her  pretty  red  hair  and  I'm 
thinking  of  the  redheaded  McGuire 
Sisters.  It  seems  to  me  they  were  once 
all  brunettes  and  what  I'm  thinking  of 
is  that  somehow,  after  a  girl  is  in  show 
business  a  few  years,  her  hair  begins 
to  grow  in  red." 


March    will    roar,    but    like    a    dove, 
for  Mary  Martin's  two-in-one  Sundoy. 


The  Unexpected:  Snooks  O'Brien, 
stage  director,  says,  "This  is  the  most  re- 
laxed, unrehearsed  show  on  the  air. 
Monday,  Arthur  may  say,  'Have  a  black 
horse  here  Wednesday.'  The  next  day, 
he  says;  'Don't  forget  that  pair  of  Shet- 
land ponies.'  So  I  don't  say  I  already 
ordered  a  black  staUion!  With  Arthur, 
you  just  take  it  from  the  present  and 
go.  And  you  don't  even  know  what  he's 
going  to  do  with  the  horses  when  they 
get  there."  Snooks  stares  across  the 
pool  where  his  children  are  playing,  also 
as  Arthur's  guests.  "Only  time  we  ever 
goofed  was  on  a  simulcast.  Arthur  went 
underwater  at  the  Seaquarium  to  play 
with  some  sharks.  The  TV  picture  was 
fine,  but  everyone  forgot  about  radio 
and  all  the  listeners  got  was  five  min- 
utes of  dead  air.  Up  in  New  York,  they 
were  screaming." 

Yet  Another  Redhead:  Carmel 
Quinn  came  into  the  bedroom,  her  hair 
pinned  up.  Her  husband  Bill  Fuller 
stretched  across  a  bed  watching  news 
on  TV.  No  sound,  just  pictures,  so  Car- 
mel could  talk.  "All  three  children  are 
in  the  next  room.  We  always  travel  to- 
gether. Even  Terry,  who  is  only  four 
months  old,  is  with  us."  Then  she 
notes,  "It's  been  hard  on  Shirley  Boone 
seeing  mine.  You  know,  she  and  Pat 
are  taking  their  first  vacation  alone 
since  they  were  married.  But,  when  she 
sees  my  children,  I  can  feel  the  loneli- 
ness come  into  her  eyes."  Carmel,  still 
as  ebullient  as  the  day  she  crashed  into 
show  business  five  years  ago  via  Ar- 
thur's Talent  Scouts,  says,  "I  can  take 
everything  here  but  the  sailing.  Yester- 
day I  was  out  with  Arthur  and  he  said, 
'Honey,  do  you  want  me  to  turn  back 
the  boat?'  I  was  feeling  awful  but  I 
said,  'No,  I  feel  fine.'  I  don't  care  what 
Arthur  does — sailing,  flying,  swimming 
with  sharks,  high-diving — so  long  as  he 
goes  first,  I'll  do  it." 

Candid  Shot:  Red  Skelton  comes 
over  to  tape  an  evening  show  with  Ar- 
thur. Red  looks  up  at  the  Kenilworth, 
where  guests  are  rubbernecking  from 
their  balconies.  Red  chides,  "All  you 
patients  get  back  into  your  rooms. 
Nurse,  get  those  patients  back  to  their 
beds." 

In  a  Cabana:  She  was  swarmed  by 
autograph  hunters,  and  delighted  them 
with  her  beauty  and  her  Portuguese- 
Italian  accent.  Then  Rossina  DaRimini 
took  refuge  in  a  cabana.  "I  give  fifty- 
two  concerts  in  twenty-seven  states  be- 
fore I  get  here,"  she  said  breathlessly. 
She  won  national  recognition  with  her 
appearance  on  Talent  Scouts  three  years 
ago.  Breathlessly,  she  went  on,  "I  sacri- 
fice marriage  for  my  career.  The  Latin 
people  is  too  much  jealous.  Besides,  I 
love  children  and,  for  this  reason,  I 
don't  trust  myself.  If  I  marry  tomorrow 
and  have  children  is  end  of  my  career." 
She  is  twenty -seven  and  has  only  one 
fear.  "I  worry  about  death  all  time  in 
air  and  I  fly  all  time.  When  I  go  into 
plane  I  say,  'Mamma  mia,'  and  I  cry  like 
baby.  Sometimes  I  say,  'Oh,  God,  I'm 


He  for  whom  bell  tolls  March   12 — 
Jason  Robards  won't  answer  phone. 


so  young  to  die.  Can't  you  wait  little 
while  longer?'  "  She  adds,  "Mr.  God- 
frey so  very  patient  with  me.  He  sits 
down  and  explains  how  safe  is  flying. 
I  love  him.  To  me,  there  is  a  God  in  the 
sky  but  Mr.  Godfrey  is  mine  on  ground." 

Sound-Off:  Pink,  smooth-skinned  Pat 
Boone  says,  "There  are  a  couple  of 
things  I  want  to  correct  about  those 
teen-age  stories  about  me.  I  discussed 
my  teen-age  problems  because  I 
thought  it  would  be  helpful  to  others  if 
they  knew  you  could  make  a  mistake 
and  not  go  bad.  But  one  writer  said  I 
'guzzled  beer  in  bed.'  Not  true.  I  ex- 
perimented with  beer  like  a  kid  will  ex- 
periment with  a  cigarette  in  his  bed- 
room, and  then  hid  the  beer  can  under 
my  bed.  And  then  that  business  about 
my  sneaking  a  couple  of  things  off  a 
store  counter,  like  a  lot  of  other  kids 
looking  for  excitement.  That's  all  there 
was  to  it.  It  was  kid  stuff.  But  I  wasn't 
preaching  at  that  time,  as  one  writer 
said." 

Aboard  the  Mary  B.:  So  named,  the 
Mary  B.  pulls  away  from  the  dock  at 
four  P.M.  with  Arthur  at  the  helm.  He 
notes,  "It'll  be  just  lovely  when  the  sun 
sets."  He  takes  you  into  the  sea  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  heads  back  into  the 
channels  for  a  water  tour  of  Miami 
Beach.  "Can  you  imagine,  this  was  once 
all  ugly.  It  shows  you  what  beauty  man 
can  make  for  himself."  He  points  out 
the  handsome  buildings,  identifies  trees 
and  shrubbery  and  flowers.  TV  critic 
John  Crosby  reminisces  about  his  child- 
hood in  Miami.  Arthur  notes,  "You're 
just  a  kid.  I'm  fourteen  years  older 
than  you."  Crosby  says,  "You  look  ten 
years  younger  than  you  did  ten  years 
ago."  Arthur  says.  "That  was  after 
the  hip  operation.  You  know,  I  went 
into  shock  twice.  That  took  a  lot  out  of 
me.  But  now  I  feel  great.  I  never  felt 
better."  Carmel  Quinn  comes  up  and 
Arthur  insists  she  steer  for  a  while.  The 
sky  has  turned  deep  red  and  you  go  be- 
low. The  talk  is  about  Arthur.  Pat 
Boone  says,  "Arthur  was  saying  that  he 
has  no  talents.  He  was  telling  that  to 
Red  Skelton.  I  know  Arthur  isn't  a 
great  comedian  or  a  great  singer,  but 
he's  got  a  great  talent.  He  makes  people 


fiappy."  When  the  boat  docks,  Carmel 
Quinn  comes  down  Smiling  and  takes 
tiusband  Bill's  hand.  "Wasn't  I  a  fine 
Captain?  I  just  followed  the  green 
lights.  They  reminded  me  of  Mother 
[reland." 

Mad  for  March:  For  no  good  reason, 
the  wild  month  of  March  will  contain 
several  of  the  best  television  shows  of 
the  season.  Most  money  ever  spent  on 
a  TV  dramatic  show— $350,000— goes 
into  a  three-hour  production  of  Hem- 
ingway's "For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls." 
CBS-TV's  Playhouse  90  spreads  this 
over  two  evenings,  March  12  and  19. 
The  show  will  star  Jason  Robards  Jr., 
Maria  Schell  and  Maureen  Stapleton. 
Most  exciting  aspect  is  the  appearance 
of  Robards,  who  currently  stars  in  the 
Broadway  play,  "The  Disenchanted." 
Previously,  he  was  in  O'Neill's  "Long 
Day's  Journey  into  Night."  New  York 
critics  have  raved  over  him  and  call  him 
the  finest  young  actor  in  the  country. 
Though  he  did  many  TV  jobs  early  in 
his  career,  he  has  turned  down  most 
oflEers  lately,  contending  there  are  so 
many  dramatic  limitations  in  television. 
On  the  personal  side,  he  is  a  very  quiet 
'man  who  keeps  off  to  himself — not  even 
his  agent  has  his  phone  number  or 
jhome  address.  ...  On  March  15,  Frances 
(sLangford  returns  to  TV  with  a  spec- 
°'  tacular  on  NBC -TV.  She  has  with  her  a 
jtremendous  cast  of  stars,  including  Bob 
[Hope,  Hugh  O'Brian  and  Edgar  Bergen. 
.  Menotti  opera,  which  debuted  last 


year  in  Europe  will  be  colorcast  on 
NBC-TV,  March  8,  at  5  P.M.  Franca 
Duval  sings  title  role  of  "Maria  Golo- 
vin."  .  .  .  Last  season,  the  TV  musical 
production  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  play, 
"Green  Pastures,"  won  almost  every 
award  in  the  business  as  the  finest  TV 
musical  of  the  year,  but  very  few  people 
saw  it.  Reason  for  this  was  the  late  Mike 
Todd,  who  scheduled  his  Madison 
Square  Garden  birthday  party  for 
"Around  the  World  in  80  Days"  at  the 
same  time.  The  Todd  show  turned  out 
to  be  noisy  and  not  very  entertaining, 
and  many  hundreds  of  thousands  re- 
gretted missing  "Green  Pastures."  The 
good  news  is  that  on  March  23,  NBC- 
TV  again  brings  "Green  Pastures"  to 
your  screen,  and  again  "live"  and  in 
compatible  color.  Don't  goof  again.  .  .  . 
Look  this  month  for  an  exciting  new 
film  project  over  CBS-TV.  Andre  Gi- 
rard  has  painted  directly  on  film  a  kind 
of  running  mural  for  "The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount"  and  "The  Resurrection  and 
the  Passion,"  produced  by  the  National 
Council  of  Catholic  Men.  While  these 
programs  are  usually  carried  on  Sun- 
day, at  press  time,  CBS  was  so  enthusi- 
astic that  they  were  considering  pre- 
empting nighttime  programs  to  show 
off  this  new  process.  .  .  .  On  Sunday, 
March  29,  NBC-TV  boasts  two  different 
performances  by  the  most  cherished 
Mary  Martin.  In  the  afternoon,  between 
four  and  five,  she  will  sing  for  children. 
In  the  evening,  from  eight-thirty  to  ten, 
she'll   go   sophisticated   for  the   adults. 


In    Spoletto,    Italy, 


Color  your  Hair 

QUICKLY  •  SAFELY 
WITHOUT  BLEACHING  OR  DYEING 


Nestle  Colorinse  glorifies  your 
natural  hair  shade  with  glamorous 
color-highlights  and  silken  sheen. 
Colorinse  also  removes  dulling  soap 
film,  makes  hair  easier  to  manage, 
unbelievably  lovely  I  12  colors  that 
rinse  in. ..shampoo  out!  29?; 

NESTLE    COLORINSE 

Nestle  Colortint  intensifies  your 


natural  hair  color  OR  adds  thnllmj 
NEW  color.  Colortint  also  blends-in 
gray  hair  to  youthful  new  beauty! 
More  than  a  rinse  but  not  a  perma- 
nent dye  — Colortint  lasts  through  3 
shampoos!  10  fabulous  shades.  35< 

NESTLE    COLORTINT 


'f^/M 


HAIR    COLORING   SPECIALISTS 

FOR    OVER    HALF    A    CENTURY 


Dancer    Borrie    Chase    chases    rumors. 


Who's  to  corry  the  nome?  Ty  Hordin. 


Yogurt  or  lettuce?  asks  Clint  Walker. 


WHAT'S  NEW  ON  THE  WEST  COAST 


by  Bud  Goode 


^      Eddie's  here — a         i  ire,  doing  guest  shots  on  big  shows  ond  Vegos  club  dote. 

R 

For  What's  New  on  the  East  Coast,  See  Pase  4 


JACK  Benny  off  March  1  for  this  year's 
charity  junket.  Jack  will  play  the 
fiddle  for  real — that's  the  Virginia  Reel 
—in  San  Francisco,  March  1,  Washing- 
ton D.C.,  March  28,  and  Carnegie  Hall, 
April  6.  Jack  has  been  practicing  for 
months  for  this  concert  tour — practicing 
running.  .  .  .  Clint  Walker,  back  at 
Warner  Bros.,  is  hopeful  of  doing  a  fea- 
ture picture — the  lure  that  brought  him 
back  to  the  studio.  Plans  now  are  to 
have  Clint  alternate  in  the  Cheyenne 
series  with  Ty  Hardin,  who  will  carry 
the  Bronco  Layne  name.  .  .  .  Clint's 
salary,  rumored  to  be  $1,500  a  week,  is 
the  same  pay  now  as  when  he  left  the 
studio  nearly  a  year  ago.  Clint,  on  his 
way  east  to  help  out  in  his  sister's 
health-food  store,  was  saved  by  the 
bell-like  sound  of  jingling  silver.  .  .  . 
Speaking  of  health  foods,  newcomer 
John  Compton  of  The  D.A.'s  Man  raises 
his  own  salads  high  in  the  Hollywood 
Hills.  When  John  was  odd-jobbing 
around  in  the  real-estate  business,  he 
sold  Will  Hutchins  his  home  in  the  hills 
but  was  recently  seen  out  front  trans- 
planting some  of  his  own  rare  cacti  in 
Will's  garden.  Anyone  for  cactus  apples? 
.  .  .  Jack  Webb  says  he's  found  complete 
happiness  for  the  first  time  in  his  career, 
credits  it  all  to  his  new  wife,  "Miss 
America"  Jackie  Loughery.  Jack 
wasn't  even  upset  when  his  new  engine- 


Lennons  hove  new  sister,  Dot  contract — and  George  Burns  ond  Dole  Robertson  "live."  Who  could  osk  for  more? 


driven  lawnmower  sheared  off  half-a- 
dozen  sprinkler  heads.  And  that's  a  fact, 
ma'am. 

Lads  'n'  Lasses:  Westei^n  detective 
Dale  Robertson  dating  private  eye's 
gal,  Lola  Albright  from  the  Peter  Gunn 
show;  Judi  Meredith  and  Barry  Coe 
rantin'  and  ravin' — about  one  another. 
Speaking  of  Barries,  Fred  Astaire  and 
Barrie  Chase  deny  the  rumors.  .  .  .  In- 
teresting sidelight  on  the  hit  Fred  As- 
taire show:  Producer  Bud  Yorkin  has 
been  flooded  with  six-figure  offers,  has 
backed  off  from  all — still  waiting  on  the 
NBC-TV  deal  to  produce  a  five-a-week 
strip  with  Red  Rowe,  a  combination 
Ernie  Ford  and  Arthur  Godfrey.  Red 
doesn't  play  the  uke  as  well  as  Arthur, 
nor  does  he  pick  peas  as  fast  as  Ernie. 
But  then,  who  wants  to  be  a  pea-pickin' 
ukulele  player? 

Shades  of  Bob  Cummings:  Dwayne 
Hickman  will  have  a  new  girl  every 
week  in  his  TV  series,  Affairs  Of  Dohie 
Gillis.  Quips  Dwayne,  "I  learned  a  lot 
fiom  Uncle  Bob."  .  .  .  Brother  Darryl 
Hickman,  cast  in  the  CBS-TV  pilot, 
"World  in  White,"  says.  "No,  it's  not 
about  a  New  York  snowstorm.  Dick 
York  and  I  play  medical  intei'ns,  with 
accents  on  humor  and  romance,  not 
medicine."  Sort  of  a  "Dr.  Desi-Lucy." 

.  .  John  Bachelor  Father  Forsythe, 
back    from    filming    "The    Avenger"    in 


Europe  with  co-star  Rosana  Chifano, 
says  Rosie  is  going  to  be  bigger  than 
MM.  Guesting  on  the  Bill  Leyden  show. 
It  Could  Be  You,  John  "Dimples"  For- 
sythe received  one  of  the  biggest  wel- 
comes the  show  has  ever  seen.  Smile, 
John.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  back  at  the  track, 
sportscar  driver  Leyden  has  received 
an  invite  to  drive  in  the  Las  Vegas  In- 
vitational Road  Race  first  week  of 
March.  Bill  will  drive  his  indomitable 
"77,"  a  copy  of  the  car  which  won  the 
Le  Mans  race  last  year.  Souped-up  and 
ready  to  go,  "Ol"  77"  is  about  as  lucky 
a  number  as  you  can  get  in  Las  Vegas. 
Why  don't  they  make  a  TV  spec  out  of 
the  race — call  it,  "77  Las  Vegas  Strip"? 
.  .  .  Despite  Eddie  Fisher's  cancelling, 
he's  being  seen  on  more  TV  screens  than 
ever — in  one  week,  guesting  with  Breg- 
man,  Berle  and  Gobel.  His  last  show  of 
the  current  contract  is  March  17;  on 
March  18,  he  guests  again  for  Berle,  and 
from  there  to  the  Vegas  Tropicana  for 
four  weeks.  But  don't  fret  for  Eddie, 
boy — his  contract  with  NBC  has  twelve 
years  to  go.  .  .  .  Tom  "John  Slaughter" 
Tryon  now  starring  in  Disney's  new 
epic,  "Gold,"  drew  his  own  caricature 
for  a  Sunday  supplement  and  was  asked 
as  a  result  to  pen  his  own  daily  comic 
strip.  Whoa  a  minute,  Tom.  that's  Mr. 
Disney's  province. 

Words    and    Music:     Lucv    has    been 


charging  around  like  a  mad  wet  hen  up 
to  her  wings  in  the  Desilu  Workshop — 
the  busiest  barn  on  Hollywood  Blvd.. 
with  twenty-two  young  actors  under 
contract — making  hers  the  biggest  tal- 
ent pool  in  Hollywood.  Their  first  pro- 
duction, words  and  music  by  Austin 
Hamilton,  will  roll  in  April,  and  if  it's 
"good"  will  be  seen  on  "TV.  .  .  .  David 
Niven  acts  in  up-coming  Four  Star 
series  over  NBC -TV — as  well  as  host- 
ing. David  and  wife  Hjordis  visit  her 
parents'  home  in  Sweden  in  March  and 
April,  while  Niven  prepares  for  "The 
Reason  Why,"  to  be  produced  in  Eng- 
land. The  reason  why  Mr.  Niven  is  so 
busy,  of  course,  being  that  he  is  nearly 
a  perfect  actor.  .  .  .  Fess  Parker  has 
discovered  Robie  Lester  of  Cascade 
Records.  He  shoulda — he  owns  Cascade 
Records.  . .  .  Birthday  Girl  Jane  Powell, 
doing  the  Garry  Moore  Show  on  March 
9,  takes  her  family  to  New  York  for 
two  weeks  to  prepare  for  the  two-hour 
spec,  "Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis."  to  be  seen 
on  April  26.  Incidental  Intelligence: 
Both  Debbie  and  Janie  are  April  Fool's 
girls.  .  .  .  George  Burns'  ratings  have 
taken  a  rise  since  George  is  now  "live" 
— we  always  thought  that  George  was 
live,  but  it  took  the  ratings  to  prove  it. 
.  .  .  Buddy  Bregman  (see  story,  this 
issue,  page  30)  signed  a  five-year  con- 
tract    with     Maurice     Duke.     Buddj's 


WHAT'S  NEW  ON  THE  WEST  COAST 


(Continued) 


Here's  Bob  Cummings  havin'  a  ball  on  fhe  set  with  three  beauteous  gals 
— but  they're  only  one-thirtieth  of  number  throwing  party  to  honor  B.C. 
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Home's  where  heart  of  Pete    Foun-      Early  bird's  no  April  Fool,  says  chick 
tain  and  wife  belongs — NewOrleans.      to   Jane    Powell,    daughter    Lindsey. 


Under   hood   of  his   "Ol'    77" — road-racer 
Bill  Leyden  and  Sid  Colby  of  San  Francisco. 


NBC-TV  show  is  set  for  thirteen 
weeks  and  the  teen-mail  is  mounting. 

Tally  Ho,  the  Fox!  Hugh  O'Brian 
flying  back  to  London  from  Paris  and 
Rome  for  one  more  fling  at  fox-hunt- 
ing on  the  jolly  old  moors  of  England, 
doncha  know.  Hark,  Wyatt,  there  goes 
the  villain!  .  .  .  Georgia  Carr,  one  of 
the  swingin'est  peaches  in  old  L.A.. 
has  a  new  lyric  on  the  Dot  label  called 
"Don't  Go,"  and  if  you  hear  it  once, 
you  won't.  .  .  .  Dot's  Randy  Wood 
signed  the  Lennon  Sisters  on  the 
dotted  line.  The  girls  were  saying,  be- 
fore the  new  baby  was  born  in  the 
family,  "We  hope  it's  a  boy!"  Now, 
they're  pleased  as  punch  with  new 
baby  sister,  Anne  Madolin,  weighing 
in  at  six  pounds,  nine  ounces.  The  girls 
and  their  dad.  Bill  Lennon,  had  a  dol- 
lar pool  going  to  pick  the  young  one's 
arrival  to  the  hour,  day  and  minute. 
Janet  won.  .  .  .  Molly  Bee  finished 
with  her  Cissie  pilot  and  waiting  for 
a  sponsor.  Say,  wouldn't  that  make  a 
great  song  title?  .  .  .  Shirley  Mac- 
Laine's  secret  ambition — to  do  "Little 
Women"  on  TV!  .  .  .  Jon  Hall  trying  to 
finalize  a  deal  in  Mexico  to  film  Bill 
O'Dwyer's  life.  .  .  .  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor's 
stock  has  gone  up  in  the  eyes  of  in- 
dustrialist Hal  Hayes.  .  .  .  George 
Englund  and  ex-Lassie-lass,  Cloris 
Leachman,  together  in  their  new 
home  in  Darien,  Connecticut.  .  .  . 
Who's  Breakin'  Records:  Pat  Boone 
has  sold  an  estimated  twenty-million 
records  to  date — proof  of  TV's  pull. 
Add  more  proof — the  new  album, 
"Music  From  Peter  Gunn,"  is  the  fast- 
est-selling side  of  twelve  ever  to  hit 
the  record  racks.  Sold  30,000  on  its 
first  round  and  is  moving  faster  than 
the  historical  best  seller,  "South  Pa- 
cific." RCA  looks  for  a  total  120,000 
for  this  Hank  Mancini -scripted  disc. 

Alaska  anyone?  Tennessee  Ernie 
says  he  and  his  wife,  Betty,  ended  up 
in  Hollywood  by  accident.  They  were 
on  their  way  to  Alaska  when  they 
stopped  off  in  sunny  Southern  Cal.  to 
visit  Betty's  parents,  and  fell  in  love 
with  the  weather.  .  .  .  The  Forty- 
Ninther's  loss  was  the  Forty-Niners' 


WOMAN  TO  WOMAN 


gain.  .  .  .  Why  don't  the  DeCastro 
Sisters  cut  a  record  called,  "Rebel 
With  a  Cause"?  .  .  .  Odd  Industry  is 
Hollywood — Mike  Ansara  makes  more 
money  on  tour,  now  that  Broken  Ar- 
row is  off  the  net,  than  he  made  work- 
ing on  the  series.  Jan  Merlin  of  Rough 
Riders  had  to  take  his  new  bride  to 
Africa  for  honeymoon  while  he  filmed 
pix  of  wild  lions.  And  oddest  job  of  all 
is  held  by  Rod  Redwing,  full-blooded 
Indian,  who  teaches  the  Western 
"heroes"  how  to  shoot.  .  .  .  Bob 
CumminfiTS  to  be  given  a  party  by  the 
one  hundred  or  more  girls  he's  had 
on  his  show — and  Bob  will  be  the  only 
man  present.  How  can  you  top  that? 
.  .  .  Groucho,  trying  to  finish  the  last 
200  pages  of  his  book,  says,  "No  more 
interviews  .  .  .  you  writers  are  stealin' 
all  my  stuff."  Of  course,  Groucho's  book 
will  only  have  200  pages  in  it.  .  .  .  Art 
L»nkletter's  People  Are  Funny  re- 
fpived  15.000  letters  on  the  "Tie  Him 
Up"  stunt  involving  Houdini-like  es- 
cape artist  Carl  Eddington.  One  letter 
came  from  a  package-wrapper  at  Nei- 
man-Marcus.  High-class  knots?  .  .  . 
Link  has  just  been  presented  with  a 
plaque  by  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of 
Suoervisors,  naming  him  as  one  of  the 
"Outstanding  Radio  and  Television 
Personalities  of  Our  Time."  .  .  .  Art  is  a 
salesman  par  excellence — he  sold 
Mikoyan,  when  he  was  in  Hollywood, 
on  letting  Art  and  family  shoot  all  the 
film  they  wanted  in  their  ten-day  trip 
to  Russia,  to  be  used  on  the  House 
Party  show.  I  can  hear  Art  now,  dole- 
fully reciting,  "As  the  sun  sinks  slow- 
ly over  the  Kremlin  .  .  .  we  leave  Mos- 
cow behind."  .  .  .  Art's  producer,  John 
Guedel,  has  a  newly-installed  radio- 
telephone in  his  Rolls  Royce.  But,  last 
seen  on  Hollywood  and  Vine,  Uncle 
John  was  dialing  his  dime  in  the  phone 
booth  in  front  of  Thrifty  Drug.  Rea- 
son? The  radio-telephone  in  his  car 
is  on  a  party  line. 

Speaking  of  Rolls  Royces,  Red  Skel- 
ton  just  bought  a  new  one.  Playing 
the  country's  leading  clown  pays  off. 
But  then,  one  would  expect  Freddie 
the  Freeloader  to  ride  in  style.  .  .  .  The 
Maverick  Bros.,  Jack  Kelly  and  Jim 
Garner,  traded  their  shootin'  irons  for 
golfin'  irons  recently  for  the  Los  An- 
geles Open  golf  tourney  at  the  Rancho 
golf  course.  Big  Jim  even  entered  Bing 
Crosby's  Pebble  Beach  golf  fling  at 
the  behest  of  his  own  brother — that's 
right,  a  golf  pro.  .  .  .  Latest  Word  De- 
partment: Lawrence  Welk  gaining 
one  and  losing  one — Lawrence  is 
about  to  become  a  grandfather  for  the 
second  time.  But  favorite  Pete  Foun- 
tain is  going  out  on  his  own — will 
guest  on  Como's  and  Bob  Hope's 
March  shows,  then  settle  down  in  New 
Orleans.  We  won't  be  losing  Pete  for- 
ever, though.  You  can  count  on  Foun- 
tain's clarinet,  the  sweetest  reed  to 
come  along  since  Goodman,  to  be  pop- 
ping up  on  top-rated  shows  from  now 
on.  .  .  .  And  did  you  know  that  Holly- 
wood stars  who  give  out  their  John 
Hancocks  for  merchandise  endorse- 
ments get  back  an  average  of  $3,500 — 
sometimes  in  merchandise?  But  then, 
that's  Hollywood  for  you. 


No    fair    stealin'    a    guy's    cigars, 
clowns   Groucho  to   Ernie   Kovacs. 


Conne   bock,   stay  a   while,   swings 
sweet  Georgia  Corr — and  they  do! 


...about 
personal  care 
during 
*  problem  days 


Pro  Herbert,  scorekeeper  (right)  go 
over    golf    tab    with    Jinn    Garner. 


*************** 

Q.  Shouldn't   I   stay   home   on 
problem  days?  Many  girls  do. 

A.  Your  monthly  period  is  not  a  sickness. 
It's  a  natural,  normal  part  of  your  life.  So, 
there's  no  reason  to  stay  home — unless 
your  doctor  says  otiierwise.  Take  your 
mind  off  yourself.  Do  things  you  normally 
do,  things  you  enjoy  doing.  Get  plenty  of 
fresh  air  and  exercise.  This  will  help  you 
feel  better,  look  better,  too! 

Q.  I  alv/ays  have  skin  troubles  on 
those  days.  What  can  I  do? 

A.  As  young  people  grow  toward  ma- 
turity, oil  glands  become  more  active. 
Pores  may  become  clogged  and  pimples 
develop.  At  maturity,  your  glands  learn  to 
function  smoothly,  and  your  skin  will 
clear.  Meanwhile,  be  sure  you  wash  your 
skin  with  soap  and  warm  water — 3  times 
a  day.  Don't  be  afraid  of  water!  Science  proves 
it  can't  harm  you  on  those  days!  Since  we 
perspire  more  freely  then,  it's  important  to 
bathe.  That's  why  millions  of  girls  have 
turned  to  Tarn  pax  .  .  .  They  can  bathe, 
shower — as  at  any  other  time  of  the  month. 

Q.  What  deodorant  is  best  to  use 
on  problem  days? 

A.  Whatever  deodorant  you  usually  rely 
on  should  be  effective  during  your  period. 
So  far  as  your  sanitary  protection  is  con- 
cerned, deodorant  powders  on  pads  can 
only  mask  the  odor.  They  can't  prevent  ft 
from  forming.  This  is  another  reason  why 
so  many  girls  prefer  Tampax.  Worn  in- 
ternally, it  prevents  odor  from  forming. 
Banishes  all  the  other  telltale  signs  —  lines, 
bulges,  ridges.  Keeps  your  secret  safe! 

Q.  What  should  i  do  about  "dis- 
posal problems"  on  visits? 

A.  Disposal  of  sanitary  protection  can  be 
embarrassing  for  girls  who  use  pads. 
Tampax®  internal  sanitary  protection  solves 
this  problem.  Makes  changing  and  dis- 
posal truly  discreet.  You  simply  flush  it 
away,  applicator,  and  all. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  try  Tampax''  It's  so 
simple  and  dainty  to  use,  change,  dispose  of. 
Comes  in  3  absorbency  sizes,  to  suit  individual      „ 
needs:    Regular,    Super,  Junior.    Ask  for   it      ^ 
wherever    drug  products   are  sold.    Tampax 
Incorporated,  Palmer,  Mass. 
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Ed  Hider's  being  held  prisoner  in  the  WNBF 
early-slot:,  and  falling  in  love  with  his  chains 


No  sleepwalker  Ed,   reports   Dick   Noel  of  New  York   CBS   staff, 
but  chances  are  "remote"  that  caucus  for  Ma  Perkins  will  carry. 
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SO  HELP  HIM,  people!  Ed  Hider's  a  self-con- 
fessed, honest-to-gosh  ham,  and  a  whole 
town's  eating  him  up.  The  morning  man  for 
WNBF  in  Binghamton,  New  York,  Ed  puts  pro- 
tein into  the  breakfast  hours  (6  to  9)  via  his 
own  balanced  servings  of  comedy,  music,  drama 
and  "music-drama."  And  Ed  holds  his  audi- 
ences dear.  For  weekday  efforts  like  "Our  Gal 
Thursday  Moi-ning"  or  "Playhouse  89,"  he's 
been  known  to  make  them  late  for  their  jobs. 
.  .  .  Young  Mr.  H.  is  always  on  time.  If  he's 
slow  on  the  uptake  around  five  of  a  chill  ayem, 
that's  easily  remedied:  In  nightshirt  and  cap, 
he  bundles  off  to  the  courthouse — not  to  plead 
guilty,  but  to  broadcast  remote  from  a  spot 
smack  in  front  of  the  law.  A  true  rabble-rouser, 
while  on  one  such  outing,  Ed  called  for  a  com- 
mittee to  "Send  Ma  Perkins  to  Congress."  It 
formed;  it  folded.  Undaunted,  Ed  has  turned  to 
other  things.  .  .  .  For  a  serious  look  behind 
the  funny  business,  let  it  be  known  that  Ed 
was  born  in  Binghamton  in  1933,  to  a  non- 
show-business  family,  graduated  from  North 
High,  and  attended  Boston's  Leland  Powers  for 
radio  training.  One  year,  there  was  time  for 
a  long  walk:  Ed  hitchhiked  cross-country, 
working  his  way  from  city  to  city.  .  .  .  While 
deejaying  at  WDOS  in  Oneonta,  Ed  met  the  gii-1 
he  would  marry.  "It  was  the  simple  story  of 
fan  turned  wife,"  says  Ed,  who  then  explains: 
"She  was  better-looking  than  I,  so,  as  the  say- 
ing goes,  'if  you  can't  beat  'em,  join  'em.' " 
Joined  in  marriage,  Ed  and  Barbara  live  in  a 
dandy  ("Ed-defined"  as  "an  old  French  term 
meaning  small  and  cold")  three-room  apart- 
ment. He  collects  unusual  mugs,  records,  of 
course,  and  is  a  big  bug  on  home-movie  mak- 
ing. You  can't  beat  Ed  Hider;  so  join  him! 


'ps^iM^m  i*^i 


Ed  has  top  evening  audience,  too.  Eating  up  Hider  hi- 
jinks  ore  his  mom  and  dad,  sister  Sandra,  14,  wife  Barbara, 
who,    later    still,    helps    him    stay    awake    to    type    show. 


¥ 


IS  IVIY  BUSINESS 


Craig  (left)  ond  crew  work  on  episode  about  salvage 
diving — one  of  many  dangerous  jobs  they  document. 


Producer  John  Craig's  "line'"  is  a  lifeline 
— to  man's  most  perilous  occupations 


MORE  LIKE  A  DREAM,  you  Say.  Colonel  John  Craig, 
producer-narrator  of  the  California  National 
series  Danger  Is  My  Business,  is  the  first  to  agree. 
But  even  a  dream  has  a  basis  in  reality,  and  it's 
a  rai-e  fellow,  Craig  maintains,  who  hasn't  faced, 
some  time  or  another,  the  agonizing  choice  of 
security  or  high  adventure.  The  predictable  thirty- 
five-hour  week  of  manageable  anxieties,   or  the 
free-lancer's  "dream-safari" — a  Silly  Symphony  of 
fear,  cold,  staccato,  inescapable.  At  a  time  when 
young  men  ask  only  as  to  "who  sponsors  the  best 
pension  plan,"  it's  easy  to  lose  sight  of  that  rare 
type  who  stakes  his  life  against  the  demands  of  his 
job,  the  man  the  underwriters  wouldn't  touch  with 
a  ten -dollar  policy.  .  .  .  The  philosophy  of  danger  of  a 
man  like  Col.  Craig  reflects  both  his  own  way  of 
life  and  those  of  men  whose  extraordinary  bread- 
and-butter  jobs  he  documents.  Take  for  example, 
British-born  David  Brown,  authority  on  "the  care 
and  feeding  of  sharks,"  Mexican  Road  Race  driver  Ray 
Crawford.  "These  men,"  Craig  explains,  "share  the 
sort  of  courage  that  throws  out  logic  till  the  threat 
has  passed.  Further,  they  all  have  the  ability  to 
recover  from  one  close  shave  and  not  be  affected 
by  it  when  the  next  one  comes  along."  .  .  .  By  his 
own  admission,  Craig's  life  story  reads  like  the 
fantasy   of   boys'    adventure   books,    "the   sort   people 
never  expect  to  encounter  in  real  life."  His  first 
job  was  at  sixteen,  trouble-shooting  for  an  oil- 
industry  tool  supplier.  Within  a  few  years,  he  had 
made  his  fortune  in  the  fields,  and  quit.  A  wanderer  on 
the  earth's  face,  he  climbed  pyramids,  shot  tigers 
in  India,  was  captured  by  desert  tribesmen.  Then, 
off  Mexico,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  Craig 
discovered  the  abiding  interest  of  his  life,  undersea 
photography.  ...  In  the  Thirties,  Craig  filmed 
foreign  locations,  winning  the  coveted  Academy 
Award  for  his  underwater  shots.  In  the  Air  Force 
during  World  War  II,  he  completed  36  combat  missions, 
and,  later  on,  was  responsible  for  filming  the  Bikini 
bomb  tests.  .  .  .  Strong  in  mind  and  heart.  Col. 
Craig  can't  foresee  the  time  when  he'll  run  out  of 
subjects  for  his  fabulous  TV  documentaries. 
Beneving  progress  is  "to  take  a  risk,"  he  claims 
there'll  always  be  men  who  need  to  test  themselves 
against  nature.  "If  man  had  stopped  to  consider  all 
the  possible  dangers  that  surround  us,"  Craig  muses, 
"we'd  still  be  living  in   unheated  caves." 


Small  'gators  for  small  boys,  says  Bobby  Tiger,  Seminole 
who  wrestles  the  big  ones  for  a  living.  Strong  man  Jack 
Walsh  pits  his  1  54  pounds  against  half-tonnage  of  elephant. 
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WGR's  John  Lascelles  sets  the  early  hours  right  by 
the  Musical  Clock — the  late  ones,  by  the  measured  word 


One  time  or  another,  Ol'  Bones  has  Interviewed  most  of 
the   big   names   in   show-biz.   Here,   with    Frankie   Laine. 


John  boosted  Rosie  (Come-On-A-My  House)  Clooney,  too. 


i^^l?'f!S£15^iii:  -■ 
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LOOKING  for  time?  John  Lascelles  has  it,  right  up  his 
sleeve.  One  of  Buffalo's  busiest  broadcasters,  John 
deals  himself  a  seven-day,  dawn-to-dusk  schedule 
that  has  earned  him,  over  his  record  eighteen  years  with 
WGR-TV  and  Radio,  a  pair  of  apt  epithets.  "Mr.  All  Day 
Long"  or  "OF  Bones,"  as  he  is  variously  known,  is  the 
wake-up  man  for  WGR  Radio.  For  WGR-TV,  he  gives 
the  weather  reports  and  forecasts  five  evenings  at  6: 40 
P.M.  An  excellent  commercial  announcer,  John  is  seen 
six  evenings  a  week  in  the  11  to  11:30  time  slot,  and 
Sundays  delivers  the  commercials  on  a  top-rated  film 
series.  A  thoughtful  man,  John  tailors  the  tempos  to  suit 
the  soul:  Saturday  nights,  at  11:15,  he  hosts  for  "Jimmy" 
at  the  organ,  and  recites  a  poem  to  organ  accompaniment. 
.  .  .  Time's  greatest  trick  is  to  vary  the  pace,  and  this 
John  has  learned  well.  With  a  speed  almost  faster  than 
light,  Mr.  Morning  bounds  out  of  bed  in  the  pre-dawn  era 
of  each  day,  bolts  his  cofEee  and  hot-foots  to  the  studio 
to  set  the  Musical  Clock  a-ticking  by  6  A.M.  This  is 
basically  a  record  show,  but  John  takes  special  pride  in 
the  "weather  bank"  feature,  which  rates  the  day  on  a 
monetary  scale  from  a  dime  to  a  dollar,  asking  listeners 
to  plunk  the  amount  into  the  bank.  .  .  .  Born  in  Kansas 


City  in  1914,  John  was  graduated  from  Marshall  (Michi- 
gan) High,  after  which  he  tried  little-theater  work  and 
discovered  he  was  "quite  a  ham."  "About  that,  every- 
body agreed,"  says  John,  "but  they  also  agreed  my  voice 
was  passable."  (In  the  words  of  one  long-standing 
listener,  "passable"  is  hardly  the  word:  "I  don't  believe 
John  has  ever  had  a  cold.  .  .  .  His  voice  is  always  rich 
and  consistent.")  Continues  John:  "To  hide  from  the 
audience,  1  decided  on  radio,  and  joined  the  staff  of 
WKZO  in  Kalamazoo."  .  .  .  During  World  War  II, 
John  served  with  Armed  Forces  Radio.  He  tells  how 
once,  during  General  Mark  Clark's  march  toward  Rome, 
he  was  delivering  his  usual  newscast  from  the  AFR 
studio  in  Foggia,  when  the  bells  of  sixty-five  churches 
started  to  ring  signifying  Rome  was  again  in  the  hands 
of  the  Allies.  "A  few  moments  later,"  relates  John,  "I 
received  the  official  news  bulletin  confirming  the  event 
we'd  all  been  waiting  for."  .  .  .  Happy  to  be  himself,  John 
has  more  than  a  touch  of  the  poet  about  him.  As  a  fellow 
WGR  staffer  has  said  of  him:  "John  doesn't  know  how 
to  frown  on  the  morning.  If  he  gets  up  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  bed,  no  one's  the  wiser,  for  Ol'  Bones  knows  there 
are  people  getting  up  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  world." 


TV  RADIO  MIRROR 
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The  Mating  Game 

m-c-m;  cinemascope;  metrocolor 
The  Golden  Rule  proves  its  validity  again  in 
this  amusing  movie  starring  Debbie  Reynolds 
and  Tony  Randall.  Villain  of  the  piece  is 
wealthy  gentleman  farmer  Wendell  Burnshaw 
(Philip  Ober),  who  sets  about  getting  posses- 
sion of  the  house  and  land  owned  by  neighbor 
Pop  Larkin  (Paul  Douglas).  The  ramshackle 
Larkin  farm  with  its  untidy  menagerie  of  farm 
animals  becomes  the  subject  of  a  vast  tussle — 
involving  a  matter  of  $50,000  in  back  income 
taxes,  unwittingly  owed  by  Pop  Larkin,  who 
carries  on  a  three -hundred -year-old  family 
tradition  of  barter,  rather  than  cash  trade.  The 
unfoi'tunate  sent  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  to  collect  is  Tony  Randall,  who  im- 
mediately falls  for  Pop's  eldest  (Debbie  Rey- 
nolds). Tony  gets  his  girl,  of  course — but  in  the 
process  there  is  a  lot  of  slick  comedy  action, 
played  to  the  hilt. 


"Taxing  time"  is  had  by  all,   but   Debbie  and  Tony   lough   if  up. 


Waifs    Dave    Bushell,    Dana    Wifson, 
Tony  Baker  are  placed  in  orphanage. 


Maiden's    motive    is    for    from    clear 
to     partiolly     blinded     Mario     Schell. 


Place  on  school  board  is  offered  Don, 
along   with    hond   of   Patricio    Owens. 


A   Cry   From   the   Streets 

TUDOR    PICTURES 

The  British  movie-makers  have  taken 
a  leaf  from  the  documentary  book  and 
come  up  with  one  of  the  best  all- 
'round  film-entertainments  to  show 
Stateside  in  many  a  season.  Based  on 
a  novel  by  Elizabeth  Coxhead,  Lewis 
Gilbert's  production  combines  impres- 
sive scripting  and  fine  direction  to  tot 
up  a  good  look  at  some  typical  big- 
city  problems.  In  the  story,  earnest 
young  social  worker  Barbara  Murray 
meets  Max  Bygraves  (off  the  reel,  a 
variety  star  well  known  to  British  TV 
and  music-hall  audiences)  and  is  im- 
pressed with  his  outgoing  good  nature 
and  tolerance  of  the  foibles  of  her  rag- 
amuffin charges  (headed  up  by  nine- 
year-old  charmer  Dana  Wilson).  The 
plot  rains  troubles,  but  the  sun  comes 
out  again  when  Max  and  Barbara  de- 
cide to  marry  and  adopt  one  of  the 
children. 


The   Hanging   Tree 

A    BARODA    PRODUCTION    FOR    WARNER    BROS. 

Gary  Cooper,  Maria  Schell  and  Karl 
Maiden  share  star  billing  in  this  vio- 
lent story  of  the  Old  West.  Cooper 
plays  a  wandering  doctor,  embittered 
by  the  tragic  end  of  his  mari'iage — the 
suicide  of  his  wife  after  Cooper  has 
killed  her  lover.  After  some  years  of 
wandering,  he  settles  in  the  mining 
camp.  Skull  Creek,  tends  the  sick  and 
injured  and  plays  poker  as  a  pastime 
(and  for  profit).  He  rescues  and  saves 
an  injured  young  man  (Ben  Piazza), 
who'd  been  caught  in  an  attempt  to 
steal  gold  from  a  sluice.  The  two  work 
together  to  nurse  back  to  health  Maria 
ScheU  (a  Swiss  girl  who  is  badly  in- 
jured and  nearly  blinded  in  a  stage- 
coach mishap).  Though  Cooper  loves 
the  girl,  he  keeps  a  tight  rein  on 
his  feelings.  Karl  Maiden  is  a  vil- 
lainous prospector,  intent  on  raping 
Maria  Schell.  Fine  cast,  fast  action. 


These  Thousand  Hills 

20th  century-fox;  cinemascope 
Handsome  Western  brings  "Bachelor 
Party's"  Don  Murray  to  the  saddle  and 
a  battle  of  youthful  conscience.  Set  in 
Montana  in  the  latter  1800's,  the  film 
poses  the  question:  What  to  do  about 
"old  friends"  when  you're  young, 
hard-working  and  on  the  make  for  a 
better  life.  Fort  Brock  was  dusty,  the 
day  bronc-buster  Don  stopped  by  to 
refresh  himself,  and  first  to  take  him 
up  are  the  town's  "dustier"  elements. 
Staked  to  a  ranch  by  pretty  Lee  Rem- 
ick,  Don  hits  it  big  and  is  encouraged 
by  the  town's  solider  citizens  to  take 
his  place  among  them.  Through  mar- 
riage to  banker's  niece  Patricia  Owens, 
he  cuts  ties  with  the  old  crowd,  includ- 
ing Stuart  Whitman — which  event  wiU 
later  cause  him  much  remorse.  The 
"gray  flannel"  formula  doesn't  quite 
jibe  with  our  image  of  a  Western,  but 
fine   cast,    color    and    music    add    up. 
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THE  RECORD  PLAYERS 


Ella  just  won't  talk,  not  even  to 

fellow-nnuslcian  Duke  Ellington, 

if  she  can't  give  a  guy  a  reol  boost. 


As  WAVZ's  Gene  Stuart  bethinks  himself — and 

who's  to  disagree — for  the  likes  of 

Ella   Fitzgerald,    there'll   always    be    .    .    . 


nd  -to  S|»< 
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By  GENE  STUART 


I: 
heights  which  only  a  very  few  are 
talented  and  fortunate  enough  ever 
to  attain.  Once  they  reach  these 
heights,  there  are  even  fewer  who 
can  maintain  their  positions.  These 
are  the  "royalty,"  and  comparisons  are 
made  with  them  in  order  to  establish 
the  worth  of  the  new  and  untried. 
Such  "royalty"  is  the  First  Lady  of 
Song,  Miss  Ella  Fitzgerald. 

How  many  times  have  you  heard 
said  of  an  up-and-coming  vocalist 
"Yea,  she  sings  wonderfully,  but  she 
can't  hold  a  candle  to  Ella"?  To  the 
embryo  singer  and  performer,  these 
comparisons  are  cruel  and  unjust,  be- 
cause just  how  often  does  a  singer 
with  the  class  of  an  Ella  come  along? 
Very  rarely.  But  there  is  the  one — 
the  honest,  the  pure,  the  lyrical,  the 
musical,   the   epitome — Ella! 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  a  shy,  be- 
wildered girl  of  fourteen  entered  an 
amateur  contest  to  dance.  Then,  once 
on  stage,  she  announced  she'd  rather 
sing  .  .  .  and  sing  she  did.  Three  en- 
cores and  the  First  Prize  of  $25  later, 
Ella's  fabulous  career  had  started. 


Brought  up  by  the  late  bandleader 
Chick  Webb  and  his  wife  as  their  own, 
Ella  began  singing  with  the  band,  and 
soon  recorded  the  now  famous  "A 
Tisket,  A  Tasket."  In  the  years  that 
have  followed,  Ella  has  travelled  all 
over  the  country  and  abroad  as  well, 
and  has  built  her  reputation  on  her 
simplicity  and  honesty,  purity  and 
graciousness,  versatility  and,  of  course, 
the  ultimate  in  good  taste. 

To  keep  your  sense  of  values  takes 
a  lot  of  good  common  sense  and  much 
discipline,  and  in  what  is  generally 
acknowledged  as  a  pretty  cut-throat 
business  Ella  has  remained  as  she  was, 
good  and  unaffected.  If  she  can't  say 
anything  kind  about  a  person,  she 
just  won't  say  anything.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  one  of  Ella's  shining  quali- 
ties— not  only  as  a  performer,  but, 
more    important,   as   a   human   being. 

One  night  a  few  years  ago,  in  a 
night  club  long  since  darkened  and 
closed  for  good,  a  few  of  my  friends, 
Ella,  and  myself  were  discussing  a 
youngster  who  was  beginning  to  hit 
his  stride  to  the  top  of  the  pop  market. 
Ella   softly   remarked,   "Well,   I  hope 


he  makes  it.  In  fact,  I  hope  everybody 
makes  it,  but,"  she  added  with  a  shy 
smile,  "I  hope  there's  a  little  room  left 
up  there  for  old  folks  like  me." 

Ella  has  recorded  all  types  of  tunes 
with  many  bands  and  singers  and  now, 
in  the  era  of  shouters,  gimmicks  and 
echo  chambers,  you'll  spend  a  few 
wonderfully  relaxing  hours  listening 
to  her  latest  release  on  Verve,  "Ella 
Fitzgerald  Sings  the  Irving  Berlin 
Songbook" — a  must. 

With  the  likes  of  Ella  singing,  good 
music  will  never  go  out  of  style.  And 
when  she  works  the  jazz  clubs,  the 
concerts  and  the  smart  supper  clubs, 
as  soon  as  she  appears  on  stage,  her 
audience  quiets  and  listens  atten- 
tively. She  is  respected  wherever  she 
works.  No,  good  music  will  never  be 
out  of  date. 

To  the  many  people  who  already 
know  of  her  music,  not  too  much  more 
can  be  said.  But,  to  those  who  have 
not  been  fortunate  to  hear  her  often 
enough  to  know  her  warmth  and  her 
deep  sincerity,  I  say  you  must  make  it 
your  business  to  listen  to  Miss  Ella 
Fitzgerald,    the    living    end. 
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The  Gene  Stuart  Show  is  heard  over  WAVZ  in  New  Haven,  Mondav  through  Saturday,  from  6  to  9  A.M.,  and  Saturday,  .3  to  6  P.M. 
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Calling  All  Fans 

The  following  fan  clubs  invite  new 
members.  If  you  are  interested,  write  to 
address  given — not  to  TV  Radio  Mikrok. 

Tom  Tryon  Fan  Club,  Shirley  Brown, 
2472  Montpelier  Avenue,  Macon,  Ga. 

Poni-Tails  Fan  Club,  Barbara  Vail, 
271  East  156th  St.,  New  York  51,  N.Y. 

Connie  Francis  Fan  Club,  Bernice  Ed- 
wards, Route  17,  Box  375,  Sloatsburg, 
New  York. 

Marshall  Reed  Fan  Club,  Patricia 
Home,  295  Montross  Avenue,  Rutherford, 
New  Jersey. 

Truer  Than  Fiction 

Please  give  me  some  information  about 
Charles  Branson,  star  of  TV's  Man  With 
A  Camera. 

B.  J.  R.,  Levittown,  Pennsylvania 

Long  before  he  became  the  star  of 
ABC-TV's  Man  With  A  Camera,  rugged 
Charles  Bronson  had  been  attracted  to 
three  careers — acting,  journalism  and  art. 
For  a  while,  he  tried  the  latter  and  studied 
painting  in  Philadelphia.  But,  of  the  three 
fields,  it  was  the  theater  which  continued 
to  have  the  greatest  pull  on  his  imagi- 
nation. Going  to  Atlantic  City,  Charles 
took  up  a  post  as  a  short-order  cook,  but 
soon  returned  to  the  Quaker  City  and  act- 
ing. Charles  found  little-theater  "invigor- 
ating." but  felt  that  he  should  move  on. 
Heading  for  New  York,  he  did  stock  and 


Chuck  McCann 


then  occasional  Broadway  roles.  "I  was 
anxious  to  learn,  and  improve  my  stage 
movement,  speed  and  voice."  lie  says  now, 
"so  I  decided  Pasadena  Playhouse  was  the 
place  to  go."  In  1950,  Charles  enrolled 
there  and  later  was  recommended  to  20th 
Century-Fox.  Since  then,  Bronson  has  had 
featured  parts  in  numerous  movies  and 
television  shows.  .  .  .  The  tall,  hazel-eyed 
actor  lives  with  his  wife  and  four-year-old 
daughter  Suzanne  in  Cheviot  Hills,  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  spends  many  leisure 
hours  painting,  fishing,  and  swimming. 
...  In  his  role  as  Mike  Kovac,  free-lance 
photographer,  Charles  Bronson  has,  in  a 
sense,  managed  to  combine  all  three  of  his 
original  interests — acting  (certainly),  art 
(via  photography),  and  journalism  (as  a 
cameraman,  he  covers  the  news ) .  Surely, 
the  boy  who  was  born  the  ninth  of  fifteen 
children,  and  who  worked  in  the  coal 
mines  of  Pennsylvania  while  considering 
his  dream  of  a  future  career,  couldn't  have 
asked  for  anything  more. 

Your  Local  Stations 

As  our  readers  know,  this  magazine  is 
interested  in  any  suggestions  you  might 
have  concerning  personalities  on  your 
local  stations.  In  many  instances,  we  de- 
pend on  leads  from  you  to  gauge  the 
popularity  of  a  disc  jockey,  news  an- 
nouncer or  children's  programmer.  Often- 
times, too,  readers  who  take  the  trouble 
to  write  us  about  their  local  TV  or  radio 
favorite  are  performing  a  real  service  in 
giving  a  boost  to  a  rising  star.  Take  pen 
in  hand  and  let  us  hear  from  you.  Address 
as  usual,  TV  Radio  Mirror.  Information 
Booth,  205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
17,  New  York. 

Very  Important  Puppets 

fFhat  can  you  tell  us  about  TV  star 
Chuck  McCann? 

R.H.T.,  Norfolk,  Virginia 

It  has  come  as  no  great  surprise  to 
those  who  know  him  that,  at  twenty-four. 
Chuck  McCann  is  already  such  a  success 
on  television.  For  the  young  performer 
who  has  scored  such  a  hit  as  commercial 
announcer  and  puppeteer  on  ABC-TV's 
Peter  Lind  Hayes  Show,  and  as  a  comic- 
impressionist  on  such  programs  as  The 
Steve  Allen  Show,  was  born  into  a  family 
tradition  of  show  business.  His  grand- 
father had  been  with  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild 
West  show,  and  his  father  was  arranger- 
composer  with  the  Roxy  Theater.  Little 
Chuck  spent  his  childhood  in  the  Roxy 
pit  watching  the  top  personalities  go 
through  their  acts.  Through  this  intensive 
"research,"  he  learned  the  art  of  mimicry. 
.  .  .  Later,  becoming  interested  specifically 
in    drama,    Chuck    joined    the    Pasadena 


Charles  Bronson 


Playhouse — working  his  way  up  through 
electrician,  scenic  designer,  stage  mana- 
ger, and  finally  performer.  Upon  returning 
to  the  East,  he  became  a  successful  comic- 
impressionist  in  local  niteries.  With  a 
group  of  puppets  created  by  Paul  Ashley, 
he  has  lately  become  a  great  favorite  on 
the  Hayes  show.  .  .  .  Just  married  this  past 
December,  the  young  comic  and  his  wife 
Susie  (a  former  model)  live  in  a  Manhat- 
tan apartment. 

Network  Address 

As  a  service  to  our  readers,  TV  Radio 
Mirror  lists  the  following  New  York  ad- 
dresses of  the  networks: 

CBS:  485  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
22.  New  York 

NBC :  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York 
20.  New  York 

ABC :  7  West  66th  Street,  New  York  23, 
New  York 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION— If  there's 
something  you  ivant  to  know  about  radio 
and  television,  write  to  Information  Booth, 
TV  Radio  Mirror,  205  East  42nd  St.,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y.  W^e'll  answer,  if  we  can, 
provided  your  question  is  of  general  inter- 
est. Answers  will  appear  in  this  column — 
but  be  sure  to  attach  this  box  to  your 
letter,  and  specify  luhether  it  concerns 
radio  or  TV.  Sorry,  no  personal  answers 
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A  leading  medicated  lotion  was  used  on  Mrs.  Middleton's 
left  hand,  her  right  hand  was  given  Jergens  care.  See  the  dif- 
ference in  this  unretouched  photo.  Test  was  made  while  Mrs. 
Middleton  soaked  her  hands  in  detergents  3  times  a  day  for 


several  days.  The  beautifying  action  of  Jergens  was  proved  by 
713  housewives  in  other  hand-soaking  tests.  For  complete  sum- 
mary of  these  tests,  doctors  and  dermatologists  are  invited 
to  write  to  The  Andrew  Jergens  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


'Sv     ' 
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Jergens  beautifies  hands  as  nothing  else  can 

...and  the  picture  proves  it! 

Jergens  both  protects  your  hands  and  pampers  your 
skin.  That's  why  it  beautifies  as  nothing  else 
can.  Jergens  doesn't  coat  skin  with  sticky  film . . . 
it  penetrates  to  protect.  It  stops  even  red, 
rough  detergent  hands . . .  softens  and  smooths. 
Jergens  is  the  true  beauty  lotion.  Only  15^  to  ^1 
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I  dreamed  I  was  a  heavenly  body  m  my  matdenfbrm  bra: 

0/  0/  0/  0/ 


/ 


Look  what  just  landed  from 
out  of  this  world!  Blue  Horizon 
—probably  the  "prettiest  bra  on 
earth!  Heaven-blue  embroi- 
dery with  a  hand-made  look— 
and  only  Maidenf orm  makes  it! 


Silky  white  cotton  deliciously 
iced  with  lace,  gently  rounded 
to  the  new  ladylike  Hnes. 

vrm 
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ERE  CO.. INC.  N    Y.16,  N.Y 


In  this  dreayn  of  a  package — just  3.00, 

I'ricr.  slighllii  hioher  in  Canada. 


Other  people  gave  him  the  name  of 
Johnny  Desmond.  God  gave  him 
the  voice — and  the  goodness  to  live 
with  the  fame  it  has  brought 


By  MRS.  LILLIAN 
DeSIMONE  BUCCELLATO 


NOTE:  The  tiny,  volatile,  titian-haired  mother 
of  Giovanni  Alfredo  DeSimone — whom  viewers 
and  listeners  know  as  Johnny  Desmond — pours 
out  her  stories  of  "my  Johnny"  in  a  lyric,  Italian- 
tinged  voice  ardent  with  love.  She  was-  only 
fifteen  when  she  came  to  America  to  marry  Peter 
DeSimone,  who  had  earlier  left  Italy  to  make  a 
home  for  her  in  Detroit.  A  teen-age  mother, 
she  grew  up  with  her  children:  Harry,  Johnny, 
Antoinette  and  Joan.  After  Peter's  death,  she 
married  Anthony  Buccellato,  a  distant  cousin 
who  had  lost  his  wife.  Their  pleasant  hrick 
bungalow  on  Gable  Avenue,  Detroit,  is  filled  with 
photos  of  Johnny  and  all  their  children  and  is 
second  home  to  some  twenty  grandchildren. 


LET  ME  TELL  YOU  how  it  was  with  my  Johnny 
when  he  was  little.  It  was  the  customers 
who  first  told  my  husband  Pete  and  me  what 
a  great  gift  he  had.  They'd  hear  him  singing 
when  they  came  into  the  store  and  they  would 
stand  around  to  listen. 

Our  grocery  was  on  Rhons  Avenue,  across  the 
street  from  the  A.  L.  Holmes  grade  school  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  Detroit.  It  was  a  nice,  new  brick 
building.  The  second  floor  was  our  apartment. 
On  the  first  floor,  back  of  the  store,  was  a  stock 
room    that   became   mostly    a    playroom.     Even 

Continued      w 


My  Johnny  studied  hard  to  earn  stardom  on  CBS-TV,  WCBS  Radio 
and  even  on  Broadway.  All  this  has  kept  him  busy  in  the  East. 
But  I  saw  him  many  times  on  the  stage  when  I  visited  New  York  and 
every  Friday  I  see  him  singing  "just  for  me"  on  Your  Hit  Parade 
(below,   with    Dorothy   Collins   and    music  director   Horry    Sosnik). 
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Today  Johnny's  own  home  Is  on  New  York's  Long  Island,  wi+h  his 
wife  Ruth  and  my  little  granddaughters,   Diane,    12,  and   Patti,  9. 


TMISi    IS   IMLUr  IS^OI^V 


(Continued) 


when  we  were  the  busiest,  we  could  keep  an  eye  on  the 
children.  We  worked  both  early  and  late,  but  wh&t  did 
it  matter?  We  were  happy.  Pete  was  proud  we  had  such 
a  fine  store  and  such  good  children.  He  was  a  wonderful 
man,  my  husband.  Big  and  handsome,  with  a  good  word 
for  everybody. 

Johnny's  favorite  game  was  to  play  "emcee."  He  turned 
a  dustmop  handle  upside  down  and  that  was  his  micro- 
phone. He'd  hold  it  and  talk  and  sing  as  if  he  were 
on  a  stage.  Then  he'd  dance.  He  fixed  up^a  platform 
down  in  the  basement.  It  was  just  some  boards  nailed 
together  and  laid  flat  on  the  concrete,  but  there  he  could 
kick   his  heels   as  hard   as   he   wanted   to   and   no   one 


minded  the  clatter.  He  was  singing  in  the  back  room 
one  day  when  Mrs.  Ferguson,  one  of  our  regular  cus- 
tomers, spoke  to  me  about  it.  She  said,  "what  are  you 
doing  about  that  boy's  singing?" 

I  thought  it  bothered  her,  so  I  said,  "When  he  comes 
in  the  store  singing,  I  make  him  run  out  back." 

"You  send  him  away!"  she  said,  like  she  was  shocked. 

I  was  thinking  about  all  the  orders  that  had  to  be  put 
up  for  Pete  to  take  out  in  the  afternoon  delivery.  I  had 
no  time  to  stand  around  talking.  I  spoke  quick  to  her. 
"When  I  was  a  little  girl  in  Italy,  I  sing  all  the  time  and 
my  mother  say,  'Go  away,  I  am  busy.'  I  say  the  same 
to  my  children."  (Continued  on  page  65) 
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His  Ruth  is  as  good  as  she  is  beautiful.  Like  the  Ruth  In 
the  Bible,  she  made  her  husband's  people  her  people.  She 
lived  with  us  in  Detroit  through  the  dark  days  of  the  war 
when  Johnny  was  overseas  with  Major  Glenn  Miller's  band. 


Johnny  has  talent  for  both  art  and  music.  Here,  Ruth  and 
Diane  are  watching  as  he  paints  Potti's  portrait  on  the 
screened  porch  of  their  Long  Island  home.  They  also  tell 
me  he  is  teaching  both  his  daughters  to  play  the  piano. 


ie'i  like  a  little  boy,  himself,  when  he  romps  with  his 
little  girls,  as  lively  and  full  of  tricks  as  when  he  was 
play-acting  in  the  bock  of  his  father's  store  In  Detroit. 
Their  poodle  is  named  "Jaguar,"  after  their  foreign  cor. 


Lrfe  may  be  easier  for  the  Desmonds  today  but  it  can't  be 
any  richer  than  it  was  for  the  DeSimones.  Johnny  couldn't 
have  a  greater  prayer  for  his  own  children  than  that  they 
should  grow  up  to  moke  their  dreams  come  true,  as  he  did. 


Your  Hit  Parade  is  seen  on  CES-TV,  Fri.,  7:30  P.M.  EST,  sponsored  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company  for  Hit 
Parade  Cigarettes.  The  Johnny  Desmond  Show  is  heard  on  WCBS  Radio   (New  York),  Sun.,  from  1:05  to  2  P.M. 
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Dancing's  not  only  a  career  for  the  Arthur  Murray  teachers 
but  a  pet  pastinne — just  as  It's  always  been  for  Kathryn  her- 
self, who  confesses  one  of  her  own  teen-age  escapades  was 
playing  hookey  to  attend  "tea  dances"  in  Greenwich  Village. 
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Youth  gets  her  vote,  from  babyhood  up.  hier  sub-teen  guests 
on  The  Arthur  Murray  Party,  above,  are  John  Lannbert  and 
Audrey  Baxter  of  England.  In  background — dancing  teachers 
and  "Miss  Universe"  contestants  (the  girls  in  long  dresses). 

Kathryn  Murray  is  hostess  of  The  Arthur  Murray  Party,  as  seen  over 
NBC-TV,  Mon,  10  P.M.  EST,  sponsored  by  Newport  Filter  Cigarettes. 
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No  matter  what  your  own  age,  says 
Kathryn  Murray,  they're  more  fun 
to  be  with  than  almost  anybody — at 
home,  outdoors,  or  at  a  party! 


Two  aspects  of  TV's  liveliest  grandmother:  Above,  danc- 
ing with  her  favorite  partner — maestro  Murray  himself. 
Below,  clowning  with  Tom  Hansen,  all  bandaged  up 
for  skit  about  skiling  directed  by  Coby  Ruskin  (right). 
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The  Murrays'  own  teenagers  have  grown  up  to  present  them  with  five  grandchildren!  Above, 
Mr.  M.  is  flanked  by  sons-in-law  Edward  McDowell  and  Dr.  Henry  Heimlich.  Front  row,  from 
left — Kathryn  McDowell;  Mrs.  M.'s  mother,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Kohnfelder;  Mrs.  M.  with  Peter  and 
Philip  Heimlich;  Jane  Murray  Heimlich  with  Meg  Adair  McDowell;  Phyllis  Murray  McDowell 
with  daughter  Martha.  Below — Kathryn  and  Arthur  are  wizards  in  kitchen  as  well  as  ballroom. 


By  GREGORY  MERWIN 


choice  of  sitting  down  with  a  group  of  teenagers 
or  a  party  of  adults,  I'd  join  the  teenagers — 
and  that's  exactly  what  I  do  whenever  I  have  the 
opportunity.  What  excites  me  about  youngsters  is 
that  they  are  so  enthusiastic.  They're  energetic  and 
exhausting,  but  they're  never  boring." 

Kathryn  teUs  you  that  she's  over  fifty,  but  there  are 
those  who,  after  viewing  her  exuberance  and  stamina, 
believe  that  she  is  grossly  exaggerating  her  age. 
"That's  incredible,"  she  says.  "There's  never  been  a 
woman  on  this  earth  who  added  so  much  as  one  day  to 
her  age.  I  was  fifty-two  last  September  15,  and  I 
have  a  birth  certificate  to  prove  it.  If  I  seem  younger, 
perhaps  it's  because  I  like  young  ideas  and  young 
people.  I  seek  out  teenagers  because  they  are  alert  and 
amusing.  I  see  them  mainly  during  the  summer,  Avhen 
we  spend  weekends  at  East  (Continued  on  page  67) 


TODAY'S  Biggest  Family 
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Frank  was  an  only  child,  his  wife  Lillian  had  just  one  sister,  but  there's  no  danger  of 
"loneliness"  in  today's  Blair  family!  The  big  boys  at  left  are  John,  Marine  Private  Tom 
— and  Mike  (Frank  III),  the  eldest,  at  22.  Center  group,  left  to  right:  Billy,  Theresa, 
mama   Lil,   Mary   Elizabeth,    Paul.  At  right,  papa   Frank  with   Patty — the  youngest,   at  two. 

By  THOMAS  PETERS 


THE  SCENE  is  a  red  brick  Colonial  house  in  Irvington,  New 
York.  The  time  is  4  A.M.  Inside  the  house,  it  is  black  and 
quiet  except  for  faint  snoring  on  the  second  floor.  At  four, 
on  the  dot,  a  wristwatch  alarm  goes  off  and  the  snoring 
stops.  Frank  Blair  gets  up  and  stumbles  into  the  bathroom 
to  shave.  He  blinks  at  the  mirror.  Taped  to  the  glass  are 
ads  torn  from  a  newspaper.  One  reads,  "Are  you  getting 
bald?"  The  other  warns,  "Perhaps  you  have  tired  blood!" 
Frank  grins,  finishes  his  shave  and  looks  for  his  aftershave 
lotion.    He  can't  find  it.    He  frowns  and,  for  a  moment, 


wonders  whether  it's  worth  it  to  walk  down  to  the  boys' 
bathroom  and  retrieve  his  lotion.  He  decides  it  isn't, 
finishes  dressing  and  goes  down  to  the  kitchen,  drinks  some 
juice,  and  finally  gets  into  the  Volkswagen. 

He  drives  twenty-five  miles  to  the  RCA  Building  in 
Manhattan,  arriving  about  five-thirty,  when  preparations 
begin  for  the  telecast  of  Today.  From  seven  to  nine,  he  is 
on  the  air.  After  the  show,  he  goes  to  his  office,  where  he 
works  until  mid-afternoon.  Meanwhile,  "back  at  the 
ranch,"  the  family  has  awakened  to   a  fatherless  house 
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Comes  up  7,  meaning  Today 
is  now  in  its  eighth  year  of 
telecasting  such  talent  as — 
counting  from  left  to  right — 
Charles  Van  Doren  (feature 
editor),  guest  singer  Anita 
Ellis,  Jack  Lescoulie  (sports 
editor),  host  Dave  Garroway, 
Frank   Blair  (news  editor). 


Continued. 


Frank  Blair's  a  busy  man  indeed. 
Weekday  mornings,  it's  Today  on  TV. 
Weekends,  it's  Monitor  on  radio. 
And — all  the  time — eight  children! 
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Monitor  brings  Frank  to  radio.  He  prides  himself  on 
presenting  news  "straight  down  the  middle  of  the  road." 

Frank  Blair  is  news  editor  of  Today,  seen  on  NBC-TV,  M-F, 
from  7  to  9  A.M.  He's  a  communicator  on  Monitor,  NBC  Radio's 
weekend  service  heard  Fri.,  8  P.M.  to  10  P.M. — Sat.,  8  A.M. 
to  midnight — Sun.,  10:30  A.M.  to  midnight.    (All  times  EST) 
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TODAY'S  Biggest  Family 


{Continued) 


Ship  ahoyl  Above,  Frank  with  Mary  Elizabeth  (left),  Theresa, 
Paul  and  Billy.  On  facing  page,  the  captain  and  his  mate  with 
ainnost  full  crew  on  weekend  sail  last  summer.  The  Blairs  have 
since  bought  a  new  boat  and  are  eagerly  awaiting  new  vacations. 


between  six-thii-ty  and  seven.  Two  of  the  three  oldest  boys 
(one  is  in  the  Marine  Corps)  make  their  own  breakfast  and  go 
to  their  bicycle  shop.  Four  other  children  are  being  rushed 
through  breakfast  and  into  their  school  clothes. 

All  over  the  country,  millions  of  people  have  been  watching 
Frank  Blair  and  Dave  Garroway  and  the  rest  of  the  talented 
crew  on  Today's  telecast — but  not  in  the  Blair  menage.  There, 
the  private  world  of  children  comes  first.  The  school  bus  stops 
and  picks  up  four  young  Blairs.  It  is  now  eight,  and  then  the 
mother  and  her  youngest,  Patty,  age  two,  go  into  the  den  and 
turn  on  the  TV  receiver.  Patty  shouts,  "Daddio,"  and  runs  up 
to  the  TV  set  and  kisses  her  father. 

The  time  is  now  4  P.M.  and  Frank  Blair  is  home,  down  on  his 
knees  giving  Patty  a  horsy-ride  while  seven-year-old  Billy 
whishes  by  in  his  Zorro  outfit.  Paul,  eight  years  old,  is  off  some- 
where in  a  world  of  his  own  and  Frank  reassures  himself  with 
the  thought:  I  know  he's  alive — even  if  he  is  so  quiet.  Theresa, 
nine,  is  playing  with  her  dolls,  and  Mary  Elizabeth,  twelve,  is  in 
the  kitchen  creating  a  cake  with  the  electric  mixer  she  got  last 
Christmas. 

Now  it  is  5  P.M.,  and  the  phonograph  starts  in  the  living  room. 
Wild  Bill,  who  has  dropped  his  Zorro  cape  and  taken  on  the 
responsibilities  of  a  U.S.  Marshal,  calls  out,  "It's  the  quiet  hour." 
The  children  scatter  and  Frank  walks  into  the  living  room, 
where  a  pretty,  redheaded  woman  named  Lil  waits  for  him  with 
cocktails.  They  sit  and  talk,  and  then  Mike  (Frank  III) ,  22,  and 
John,  21,  come  in  and  join  the  conversation. 

At  six,  they  are  still  talking  but  move  to  the  dining  room  and, 
at  seven-fifteen,  Lil  insists  they  have  to  break  it  up  so  that  the 
dishes  can  be  cleared.  Frank  gets  up  and  yawns,  stiU  talking.  At 
eight,  he  says,  "It's  time  for  the  little  children  and  me  to  go  to 
bed."  This  may  be  simplifying  it,  but  that's  the  usual  day  for 
Frank  Blair.  On  one  hand,  he  is  a  TV  and  radio  personality  who 
speaks  with  authority,  charm  and  wit.   (Continued  on  page  79) 


Boating  relaxes,  is  fun  for  all.  Frank  and  Lil 
"teach"  through  playing  games,  have  no  set  rules 
for  raising  a  family — "we  play  it  mostly  by  ear." 


Many  hands  make  quick  work,  and  the  girls  enjoy 
the  compact  galley.  (But,  every  other  weekend, 
Frank  and    Lil   take  a   cruise   all   by  themselves.) 
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Maestro  of  The  Music  Shop 


By  PEER  J.  OPPENHEIMER 


PROBABLY  no  musician  has  had  a  bigger  impact  on  our 
top  stars  than  Buddy  Bregman,  musical  director  of 
The    Eddie    Fisher    Show,    maestro    of    NBC-TV's 
Music   Shop,   and   personal   friend    of   Ethel   Merman, 
Jerry  Lewis,  Fred  Astaire,  Mario  Lanza,  Gary  Crosby, 
Anna  Maria  Alberghetti  and  a  host  of  others. 

Curiously  enough,  except  for  his  on-again-ofE-again 
romance  with  Anna  Maria  Alberghetti — "By  the  time 
this  article  appears  on  the  stands,  we'll  be  married,"  he 
told  this  writer  during  a  luncheon  interview  at  the  Hol- 
lywood Brown  Derby,  then  added  hastily,  "but  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  check  with  me  when  you  go  to  press" — 
very  little  is  known  about  Buddy. 

In  a  way,  this  is  not  sui-prising.  Hollywood  has  all 
too  long  concentrated  its  publicity  efforts  on  stars  who 
appear  before  the  public,  while  ignoring  the  very  real 


talent  which  backs  them  up.  Buddy  Bregman,  a  hand- 
some, congenial  and  extremely  self-confident  young 
fellow,  has  been  in  that  lattei:  category  throughout  most 
of  his  career. 

At  twenty-eight.  Buddy  is  only  just  overcoming  his 
biggest  problem:  Because  of  his  youth,  too  many  people 
refuse  to  take  him  seriously.  "I  was  only  twenty  when 
I  was  first  signed  by  NBC,"  he  recalls.  "I  practically 
grew  up  with  entertainers  whom  I'd  known  all  my  life 
through  my  uncle  Jule."  (Editor's  Note:  That's  Jule 
Styne,  the  famous  composer.)  "Yet  when  I  came  to  them 
for  help,  they  turned  away  from  me — insisting  I  was  too 
young."  He  called  one  famous  (Continued  on  page  73) 

The  Music  Shop  Starring  Buddy  Bregman  is  seen  on  NBC-TV,  Sun., 
at  7:30  P.M.  Buddy  is  also  musical  director  of  The  Eddie  Fisher 
Show,  on  NBC-TV,  alt.  Tues.,  8  to  9  P.M.  (Both  EST,  colorcast) 
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Such  stars  as  Eddie  Fisher  have  long  reahzed  Buddy  Bregman's  talents. 
Now  the  public  has  a  chance  to  see  for  itself — in  gorgeous  "living  color" 


Says  Buddy,  as  musical  director  of  The  Eddie  Fisher 
Show:  "Eddie  himself  usually  suggests  the  songs  he  wants 
to  sing,  then  I  go  home  and  work  out  the  arrongements." 
Easy,  when  you  know  how — and  both  these  stqrs  know  how. 


Among  all  the  music  celebrities  who  are  Buddy's  close 
friends,  none  ranks  higher  than  Anno  Maria  Alberghetti. 
They've  known  each  other  for  years,  but  never  expected 
their  friendship  to   ripen   Into   love — let  alone   marriage! 


Recently,  Buddy  has  been  presenting  stars  of  tomorrow 
as  well  as  today,  on  his  own  colorful  program  preceding 
Sund-y's  Steve  Allen  Show.  The  Collins  Kids — Larry  and 
Lorrie — appeared  on  the  premiere  of  The  Music  Shop. 


Barry,  his  seven-year-old  son  by  a  previous  marriage, 
will  have  to  start  studying  early  to  equal  Dad's  story. 
Buddy  was  a  concert  pianist,  before  reaching  his  teens, 
but  his  parents  didn't  encourage  a   professional   career. 
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Funny  Thing  About  Fathers .  ■ 


This  should  be  an  old  story  to  me  by  now,  with  five  "little  Links"!  Actually, 
being  a  grandfather  is  as  new  to  me  as  being  parents  is  to  Jack  and  Bobbie,  and 
have   to   confess    I'm   as    proud    of   Michael   Arthur    Linkietter   as   they    are. 
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Jack's  done  a  real  job.  helping  out  on  my  House  Party  program.  His  wanting  the  same  kind  of 
career  as  his  dad's  gave  me  a  big  advantage.  It  made  my  advice  worth  listening  to — or  reading! 


These  **growing-up"  letters  of  mine 
probably  look  quite  different  to  Jack 
— now  that  he  has  a  son  of  his  own 

By  ART  LINKLETTER 


ONE  UNUSUAL  CUSTOM  in  the  Linkletter  family 
is  probably  my  habit  of  writing  notes.  It 
started  as  I  grew  busier  with  my  career 
and,  looking  back,  I  see  now  that  my  first  born 
got  the  brunt  of  them.  That  was  because  I'd 
ponder  on  some  point  Jack  had  raised  during  the 
day,  but  at  night  when  I  had  time  to  talk  about 
it — he'd  be  in  bed.  Recently,  I  discovered  he'd 
saved  most  of  them.  That  didn't  surprise  me, 
because  I've  always  had  a  habit  of  making  carbon 
copies,  even  of  letters  to  my  family. 

Jack  had  the  biggest  break  of  all  our  kids,  with 
me,  because  I  was  less  busy  during  his  early 
years.  From  the  very  beginning,  he  always  came 
to  me  with  confidences  and  problems,  and  there 
is  nothing  more  flattering  or  evocative  of  the 
very  best  in  any  parent  than  being  asked  to  help. 

My  older  son  got  through  his  teens  pretty  well, 
due  to  a  sort  of  blanket  precept  in  our  home.  The 
other  day,  I  found  a  note  covering  this  point  (at 
one  time  or  another,  every  little  Link  has  had  his 
own  communique  on  the  subject) : 

"When  I  was  your  age,"  I  wrote,  "I  had  to 
get  up  at  4  A.M.  to  fold  newspapers  in  order  to 
earn  the  money  for  a  new  suit.  I  had  to  hitchhike 
in   order  to  see  the  world,   and  earn  my  way 


He's  good  at  interviewing  both  home  folks  and  celebrities  like 
Charlton  Heston  (above).  In  fact,  the  John  Suedel  organization 
— which  also  produces  my  House  Party  and  People  Are  Funny 
is  preparing  a  show  for  Jack,  tentatively  called  On  The  Go. 


Art  Linkletter's  House  Party  is  seen  on  CBS-TV,  M-F,  at  2:30  P.M.,  and 
heard  on  CBS  Radio  at  3  P.M.  People  Are  Funny  is  seen  on  NBC-TV,  Sat., 
7-30  P.M.,  heard  on  NBC  Radio,  Wed.,  8:05  P.M.  (All  times  given  EST) 
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Funny  Thing  About  Fathers . . . 


(Continued) 


Bobbie)  and  Jack  bringing  home  their  first-anniversary 
"loof'-^along  with  their  first-born  son.  My  wife  Lois  and 
I  consider  Bobbie  our  fourth  doughter  and  can't  think  of 
any  glH  with  whonn  we  would  hove  shared  Jack  so  willingly. 


Lois  looks  pretty  young  to  be  little  Mike's  grondnnother, 
doesn't  she?  We've  had  five  children  of  our  own — and, 
conne  to  think  of  it,  Jack  isn't  such  an  inexperienced  "par- 
ent." As  the  eldest,  he's  helped  us  raise  the  younger  ones. 


Jack  and  I  have  had  many  a  chat  in  this  den,  before  his 
marriage,  but  most  of  my  fatherly  advice  was  given  in  the 
form  of  letters  such  as  those  reprinted  here.  Were  they 
effective?  Well,  he  knows  at  least  one  of  them  by  heart! 


through  college.  You  haven't  had  to  do  these  things 
because  your  father  has  made  enough  money  to  pay 
someone  else  to  do  theni . . .  but  everything  in  life  always 
has  to  balance.  If  you  can  get  a  full  night's  sleep,  you 
also  have  to  be  moie  careful  about  what  you  do  when 
you're  awake.  Linkletters  live  in  a  glass  house.  Lots 
of  people  read  about  us,  look  at  us,  wonder  at  us.  If 
there's  a  crowd  of  ten  kids  getting  into  mischief,  no 
matter  how  innocent  the  caper,  it  will  land  on  the  front 
page  because  a  Linkletter  is  involved — and  you  know 
who  will  be  blamed?  Not  you,  but  your  mother  and 
me!  Everybody  will  say  we  never  taught  you  how  to 
behave.  ...  Do  you  think  it's  quite  fair  to  let  outsiders 
think  we're  the  sort  of  parents  who  never  do  anything 
for  their  children?" 

Today,  even  more  than  before,  I  realize  there  were 
some  unusual  things  about  my  relationship  with  Jack. 
For  instance,  I  can  never  recall  any  period  when  Jack 
did  not  trust  and  respect  me.  He  always  thought  I  had 
the  answers,  even  when  I  wasn't  equally  confident.  I 
think  honesty  is  essential  with  kids,  so  I  never  pretended 
to  be  any  all-knowing  fount  of  knowledge.  When  1 
wasn't  sure  of  the  answer,  I  said  so  frankly.  I'd  suggest 
where  Jack  might  find  out  for  himself — and  add  that, 
when  he  discovered  it,  I'd  like  to  know  so  that  I  could 
learn,  too. 
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Now  we  are  seven,  at  a  typical  -family  dinner — not  count- 
ing son  Robert,  who's  away  at  school,  and  grandson  Mike, 
who  "dines"  elsewhere.  Members  you  haven't  met  as  yet 
are  daughters  Dawn,  Sharon  and  Diane  (in  order  of  age). 


Below:  Serious  discussions  between  Jack  and  me  these  days 
are  more  concerned  with  business  and  career  than  person- 
al advice.  But  there  was  plenty  of  the  latter  in  those  fa- 
mous letters!  Wonder  what  he  will  someday  write  Mike? 


Still,  I'll  admit  some  of  Jack's  confidences  caused 
considerable  confusion  in  my  mind.  As  a  father,  I  felt 
I  should  say,  "Well,  I  don't  know  if  that's  right"— -but, 
as  a  man,  I  was  tempted  instinctively  and  enthusiastically 
to  conmient,  "Oh,  boy!  That  must  have  been  fun!" 
Fatherhood,  as  Jack  is  going  to  learn  for  himself,  is 
almost  a  traumatic  experience.  A  son  can  never  really 
understand  that  his  father  is  a  man  first  and  a  father 
second. 

There  were  times  when  I  was  pretty  sure  I  had  the 
answer  to  one  of  Jack's  problems,  but  thought  I  could 
stand  a  little  reinforcement.  Like  all  youngsters,  he  had 
a  spell  when  he  was  inclined  to  stay  out  too  late,  shrug 
off  responsibility  for  any  little  scrapes  of  the  gang,  and 
accused  his  mother  and  myself  of  beirig  over-protective. 

This  came  to  a  head  one  night  when  he  didn't  get 
home  until  early  hours — the  next  day.  He  was  a  bit 
argumentative  when  his  mother  remarked  that  she 
hadn't  slept  a  wink  until  he  came  in.  "I  was  with  kids 
you  know  and  like,"  he  said.  "We  weren't  drinking  or 
driving  too  fast;  we  just  went  to  the  beach  because  it 
was  such  a  nice  night,  and  all  we  did  was  build  a  bonfire 
and  sit  aroimd  singing.  So  I  forgot  to  look  at  my  watch! 
What  did  I  do  that  was  wrong?" 

That  was  a  poser!  I  felt  I  could  use  some  real  ammuni- 
tion, so  I  said,  "Put  like  that,  I  {Continued  on  page  78) 


Pat+i — pictured  with  pianist  Rocky  Cole  and  guest  Nat  "King" 
Cole — is  busy  on  the  East  Coast  with  her  TV  Oldsmobile  Show. 


By  MARTIN  COHEN 

SAYS  Charles  O'Curran:  "One  of  the  greatest  things 
about  being  Charles  O'Curran  these  days  is  Mrs.  O'Cur- 
ran"— who  is,  as  everybody  knows,  Patti  Page.  "That's 
the  sweetest  kind  of  music,"  says  Patti,  "especially  when  I 
remember  how  difficult  it  was  to  land  him!  The  competition 
was  fierce.  There  were  always  two  or  three  beautiful  girls 
waiting  outside  the  studio  for  Charlie." 

"That's  just  one  side  of  the  story,"  he  says.  "I  remember 
you  stood  me  up  on  our  second   {Continued  on  page  76) 

The  Oldsmobile  Show,  starring  Patti  Page,  seen  on  ABC-TV,  Mon.,  10 
P.M.  EST,  is  sponsored  by  Oldsmobile  Division  of  General  Motors  Corp. 
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Charles  is  busy  out  Hollywood  way,  as  choreographer  and  film 
director.  Reunions  ore  usually  a  surprise — none  more  so  than 
when    he   flew   in   with    a    live   turkey    for    Patti's   Thanksgiving! 


LONG-DISTANCE 

Two  careers  3,000  miles  apart,  yet  the 
hearts  of  Patti  Page  and  Charles 
O'Curran  beat  as  one — ^in  jet-plane  tmi? 


Dates    are    rare — so    then    it's    dancing    cheek-to-cheek. 


^ 


J 


Crazy  about  cars,  Edward  Byrnes  was  an  ambulance  driver  in 
New  York,  now  pilots  his  own  Thunderbird  around  Hollywood. 
As  Kookie,  he's  equally  at  home  behind  the  wheel  or  on  the 
parking  lot  next  to  77  Sunset  Strip — ^the  office  address  of 
private-eye    Stuart    Bailey    (Efrem    Zimbalist   Jr.,    below    left). 


WO,  Kookie,  Go 


Man,  it  was  the  craziest  launching! 
But  when  Edd  Byrnes  blasted  off 
for  Hitsville— he  wound  up  right  in 
orbit  'round  77  Sunset  Strip 

By  NANCY  ANDERSON 


HE  ACCOMPLISHED  the  impossible:  Without  an  agent 
or  an  introduction  of  any  kind,  almost  without 
acting   experience,   Edward   Byrnes  walked 
right  onto  a  movie  lot,  right  into  a  producer's  office, 
and  right  into  a  career  ...  all  within  two  weeks 
after  arriving  in  Hollywood  from  his  hometown, 
New  York.  And,  to  make  the  whole  thing  even 
more  unlikely,  he'd  never  had  an  acting  lesson 
in  his  hfe  .  .  .  not  a  formal  one,  anyway. 

When  Edward  (Edd,  to  his  friends)  sneaked  past 
a  studio  gateman  and  into  success,  he  didn't 
have  a  diploma  from  any  of  the  productive, 
popular  drama  schools.  All  he  had  was  an  in- 
fectious charm  and  lots  of  talent,  plus  a  bountiful 
helping  of  youthful  self-confidence.  (Some  people 
might  even  call  it  gall.)  His  advent  into  stardom 
is  the  kind  of  thing  that  can't  happen  here, 
yet  it  did. 

But  let's  go  back  a  little  bit. 

Edward  Byrnes'  mother  always  thought  he 
should  be  a  doctor.  "Medicine  is  such  a  wonderful 
field,"  she  used  to  say,  smiling  fondly  at  her  son. 
Usually,  then,  she'd  mention  his  uncle,  a  successful 
doctor,  and  remark  on  the  service  he  was  rendering 
to  mankind.  Never,  so  far  as  "Edd  can  recall,  did 
she  speak  enthusiastically  of  the  stage,  or  the 
great  public  service  rendered  by  actors.  "She  didn't 
approve  much  of  acting,"  Edd  believes.  "None  of 
my  family  did." 

When  Edd's  father,  a  military  man,  died,  he  left 
his  widow  with  financial  as  well  as  other  re- 
sponsibilities. But,  even  on  her  limited  budget, 
Edd's  mother  looked  forward  to  college  and  then 
medical  school  for  her  son. 

He  was  thirteen  when,  one  day,  Edd  knew  what 
he  really  wanted  to  do.  He  had  no  doubts.  He  told  no 
one.  That  was  easy  for  the  boy.  Edd  seeks  and 
gives  no  confidences.  He  figured  it  woidd  be  a  long 
time  before  he  would  become  an  actor — ^maybe 
as  long  as  it  would  have  taken  him  to  become 
a  doctor.  Anyway,  there  was  no  need,  yet,  to  tell 
his  plans  to  anyone.  He  had  the  uncomplicated  con- 
victions of  the  very  young,  the  self-protectiveness 
which  comes  early  to  those  who  know  hardships. 

Through  most  of  high  school,  when  pressed  to 
talk  of  his  future,  he  told  his  friends  he'd 
probably  be  a  doctor — ^unless,  of  coxirse,  he  became 

Continmmd 
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Go,Kookie,Go 

{Continued) 
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What  more  could  a  man  ask,  to  make  an  idle  day  idyllic, 
than  the  companionship  of  a  pretty  girl  and  a  devoted  dog? 
The  attractive  miss  with  Edd  is  actress-model  Wendy  Long. 
The  king-sized  pooch  is  his  Labrador  retriever  "Trouper." 


Wendy — who's  with  the  Ben  Bard  talent  theater  at  20th  Century-Fox, 
hoping  to  hit  it  as  big  as  Edd  himself  has  done  with  77  Sunset  Strip 
at  Warner  Bros. — adds  to  an  already  breathtaking  view  from  the  little 
terrace  of  house  which  Edd  shares  with  actor-writer  Dennis  McCarthy. 


Cool  listening,  for  both  Wendy  and  Edd.  All  his  interests  and 
friends  have  been  in  the  arts  and  show  biz  since  he  met  a 
ballet  dancer  at  18.  That's  when  the  future  Kookie  got  to 
know  music  and  musicians,  learned  to  talk  their  language. 


a  coach.  Because  physical  education  was  a 
big  thing  with  him,  and  he  was  a  star  per- 
former on  his  school's  gymnastic  team.  He 
not  only  worked  out  at  school  but  joined  a 
class  at  a  German  tumverein  (gymnasium) 
and  was  one  of  a  group  which  once  competed 
against  the  West  Point  team.  Now,  occasion- 
ally, on  77  Sunset  Strip,  Edd  does  a  flip  or 
handspring  just  to  keep  in  practice. 

Two  circumstances,  when  he  was  about 
eighteen,  actually  prepared  Edd  for  his 
77  Sunset  Strip  assignment.  First,  he  met  a 
girl  and  fell  madly  in  love.  That  sovmds  like  a 
pretty  hackneyed  start  of  a  pretty  hackneyed 
story.  But  there's  a  twist. 

Edd  didn't  fall  in  love  with  the  girl  .  .  . 
he  fell  in  love  with  her  background.  It  was 
at  least  a  branch  of  the  theater,  which  would 
one  day  be  his  world. 

The  girl  was  a  ballet  dancer.  She  intro- 
duced Edd  to  other  dancers,  to  actors  and  to 
musicians.  It  was  in  this  exotic  circle,  Edd 
says,  that  he  learned  the  language  of 
"Kookie,"  the  bop-talk  that  his  Sunset  Strip 
character  employs. 

"When  I  first  started  going  around  with 
these  musicians,"  Edd  allows,  "I  didn't  know 
what  they   were    (Continued  on  page  72) 

Edward  Byrnes  is  Kookie  in  77  Sunset  Strip,  as  seen 
over  ABC-TV,  Friday,  from  9:30  to  10:30  P.M.  EST, 
sponsored  by  American  Chicle;  Whitehall  Labora- 
tories; Carter  Products,  Inc.;  Harold  F.  Ritchie  Inc. 
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CALIFOnniA 
HILLBILLY 

Like  a  true  McCoy,  Dick  Crenna 
loves  his  own  birthpldce.  Like  Luke, 
he's  found  that  home  can  be  heaven 
anywhere — with  the  right  woman  in  it 


By  PETER  ORKNEY 

PLAYING  a  happy  young  husband  in  ABC-TV's 
The  Real  McCoys  is  almost  hke  type-casting 
for  tall,  good-looking  Dick  Crenna.   Ever  since 
he  married  Penni  Sweeney  in  Carmel,  California,  in 
I     October  of  1957,  he  has  been  wondering  how  he 
ever  got  along  without  her.   Or,  in  fact,  without  a 
family  .  .  .  for  he  acquired  not  only  a  wife,  when 
he  promised  to  love,  honor  and  behave,  but  also 
Penni's  six-year-old  daughter  by  a  previous  mar- 
riage— Seana  (pronounced  "Shawnah"). 
B     As  it  turned  out,  Seana  inadvertently  provided  the 
■foundation  on  which  Dick's  and  Penni's  marriage 
Wis  built.    Dick  had  never  had  any  children  of  his 
I  own,  had  never  even  enjoyed  the  relationship  of 
brothers  and  sisters.  He  was  an  only  child,  bom  and 
I    raised  in  Los  Angeles,  mostly  in  hotels  owned  by  his 
'    parents.  "Except  for  one  period  of  less  than  a  year 
when  we  Uved  in  a  fiat,"  he  recalls,  "I  never  knew 
what  it  meant  to  walk  into  a  house  without  passing 
the  desk  clerk  on  my  way." 

There  were  many  lonely  days  in  Dick's  early  life, 
because  the  residence  hotels  his  parents  operated 
were  usually  situated  in  the  busy  commercial  and 
industrial  sections  of  town,  where  few  yoimgsters 
ever  showed  their  faces.  For  a  while,  Dick  kept 
himself  busy  by  painting.  But,  when  the  first  en- 
thusiasm wore  off,  he  looked  for  other  pastimes.  As 
it  turned  out,  the  one  that  intrigued  him  most 
eventually  led  to  a  most  gratifying  career. 

"I  used  to  impersonate  the  people  who  lived  at 
our  hotels,"  he  recalls.  "And  the  type  of  clientele 
e  had  consisted  of  typical  Damon  Runyon  charac- 
rs."  He  remembers  meeting  a  fellow  called  "Wally 
le  Meatball  O'Toole"  one  (Continued  on  page  15) 

he  Real  McCoys  in  person:  Luke 
played  by  Dick),  wife  Kate  (Kathy 
Nolan),    sister    Hassie    (Lydia    Reed) 

I  and  brother  "Little  Luke"  (Michael 
Winkelman)  happily  surrounding  their 
beloved  Srompa   (Walter   Brennan). 

The  Real  McCoys,  ABC-TV,  Thurs.,  8:30  P.M.  EST,  is  spon- 
sored by  Sylvania  Electric  Products  and  Procter  &  Gamble, 


Seana,  6,  becanne  Dick's  very  own  daughter  when  he 
married  Penni  in  1957.  Now  she  eagerly  awaits  the 
baby  brother  or  sister  expected  early  this  summer. 


Daddy  built  Seana  a  playhouse  at  the  Crennas'  new 
home  in  Royal  Oaks.  She  reciprocated  by  helping  him 
and  Penni  with  their  decoration  of  "the  main  house." 
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Above,  emcee  Downs  presiding  over  the  popular  daytime  TV 
game  of  Concentration.  On  facing  page,  as  senior  member 
of  his  family — wife  Ruth,  son  Hugh  Raymond,  daughter  Deir- 
dre — not  one  of  them  over-owed  by  his  famous  "dignity." 
They  find  his  many-sided  personality  fascinating  to  live  with. 


By  MARTIN  COHEN 

To  THE  VIEWER,  Hugh  Downs  has  a  quality  rather  rare 
in  television:  Dignity.  Hugh  himself  has  another 
word  for  it.  "I'm  a  stuffy  person,"  says  he.  Yet,  in 
talking  to  him  and  his  wife  Ruth,  one  soon  discovers 
that — while  this  man  is  'way  out  there  intellectually — he 
is  anything  but  a  square. 

Even  his  ideas  on  recreation  are  hardly  "stuffy." 
He  mentions  casually,  "What  I  hope  to  do,  the  next  time 
I  go  skin-diving,  is  to  ride  a  shark  piggy-back.  It's 
supposed  to  be  a  lot  of  fun." 

Hugh,  who  stands  just  an  inch  under  six  feet,  is  seen 
and  heard  in  several  different  roles  for  NBC.  Weekday 
mornings,  he  emcees  the  very  popular  TV  game 
Concentration.  Five  nights  a  week,  he  lends  his  dignity 
and  slow-fused  humor  to  The  Jack  Paar  Show.  Weekends, 
he  contributes  several  hours  as  commentator  on  radio's 
Monitor.  But  all  this  is  just  one  side  of  the  coin. 

He  is  the  youngest  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Manhattan  Society  for  Mental  Health.  He  paints. 
He  studies  classical  guitar.  As  a  student  of  astronomy, 
cosmology  and  astrophysics,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  of  Canada  and  the  British 
Interplanetary  Society.  He  has  written  classical  music 
which  was  performed  by  the  Chicago  NBC  Orchestra. 
In  collaboration  with  Jim  Lowe,  he  composed  "The  Ride 
Back  from  Boot  Hill,"  which  has  been  recorded  on  the 
Rev  label.  An  expert  on  audio  systems,  he  has  contributed 
articles  on  high  fidelity.  Add  to  these  activities  his 
dignity,  and  you  have  a  personality  who  may  well  be 
radio's  and  television's  most  civilized  man.  "I  still  say 


Concentration  is  Hugh  Downs^  middle 
name — but  not  all  his  adventures 
are  in  the  mind.  He's  as  versatile 
and  virile  in  private  life  as  he 
appears  on  Monitor  or  with  Jack  Paar 


Clocks  tick  away  In  International  time,  as  communicator 
Downs  of  Monitor  shares  his  research  with  radio  listeners. 
Below,  time  spins  with  a  laugh,  as  announcer  Downs  faces 
TV  cameras  with  the  witty  star  of  The  Jack  Paar  Show — 
who   Is  ever  amdzed   by   Hugh's   knowledge  and   poise. 
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Hugh  Downs  knows  that  "adventure"  can  take  many  forms. 
There's  the  excitement  of  composing  music  which  has  been 
played  by  symphony  orchestras  and  recorded  on  pop  la- 
bels. And  there's  the  rough-and-tumble  ranch  life  he  leads 
with  his  son — nicknamed  "H.R." — on  Western  vacations. 


Painting  is  one  of  many  talents  Hugh  shares  with  "H.R." 
and  Deirdre.  Among  his  other  achievements  and  enthus- 
iasms: Skin-diving,  astronomy,  public  service  work  in  the  field 
of  mental  health.  Is  there  anything  he  can't  do?  Yes!  "Shoot 
to  kill" — not  even  an  armed  bandit  or  a  man-eating  shark. 


I'm  stuffy,"  Hugh  insists.  "Fot  contrast,  there  is  my  wife. 
She  is  volatile.  Every  emo'^'>n  shows  on  her  face.  I  react 
slowly  to  grief,  joy,  or  r . '  e  ^encies.  If  someone  were  to 
walk  into  this  room  right  now  with  a  gun,  I'd  be  pro- 
tected by  a  type  of  stupidity  which  causes  me  to  assimilate 
the  truth  very  slowly.  After  the  bandit  left,  people  might 
say,  'That  Dovms  is  a  cool,  courageous  customer.'  The 
truth  is,  I  wouldn't  have  grasped  what  it  was  all  about, 
so  it  made  me  look  brave. 

"I  can  walk  down  the  hall  and  someone  I  haven't  seen 
in  two  or  three  weeks  calls  out,  'Hiya,  Hugh,'  and  I  think 
that's  nice  of  him  to  give  me  such  a  warm  greeting.  I  feel 
good  inside  and  wish  him  well.  But,  fifty  feet  beyond,  I 
realize  I  haven't  even  changed  the  expression  of  my  face. 
That's  an  awful  thing,  but  it's  not  a  lack  of  emotion.  It's 
an  English  trait." 

Though  his  parents  were  English,  Hugh  is  an  American, 
born  in  Akron  and  raised  in  Lima,  Ohio.  "I  had  a  normal 
childhood,  in  a  kind  of  wild  you-can't-take-it-with-you 
way.  We  lived  on  an  eight-acre  farm  which  Dad  ran,  in 
addition  to  his  business  activities.  He  was  different  from 
the  farmers  we  lived  among,  in  both  temperament  and  ap- 
pearance. I  remember  one  day  the  whole  family  was  back 
in  the  garage  when  a  creditor  came  to  the  door.  It  was 
Depression  times  and  the  place  didn't  look  like  much  and 
we  didn't  have  much.  But  Dad  always  had  a  kingly  kind 
of  bearing.  He  joined  the  bill  collector  at  the  door  and  the 
man  asked,  'Is  the  farmer  home?'  Dad  said,  'I've  been  try- 
ing to  see  him,  too.'  The  two  of  them  stood  there  for  twen- 
ty minutes,  alternating  in  ringing  the  bell,  until  the  col- 
lector finally  left.  There  was  always  this  kind  of  casually 
wild,  jolly  atmosphere." 

Hugh's  mother  died  just  this  past  year.  "She  was  an 
amazing  woman.  Mother  had  a  kind  of  intellectual  su- 
periority without  any  snobbery.  For  example,  she  taught 
us  German  when  we  were  children,  not  because  we  had 
any  German  blood,  but  because  she  had  once  learned  the 
language  and  therefore  passed  it  on  to  us.  She  read  the 


He  also  studies  classic  guitar.  But  his  activities  don't  end  with  his  own  hobbies. 
Says  Ruth,  "He  plans  things  for  us  which  he  actually  has  no  interest  in."  What  could 
that  be?  Well,  bridol-gown  and  furniture  shows — but  Hugh  nnanfully  escorts  his  ladies. 


classics  to  us  when  we  were  young  and  made  lists  of 
books  for  us  to  read  when  we  grew  older.  Her  housekeep- 
ing was  not  quite  what  it  could  have  been,  but  she  always 
used  to  say,  'Thirty  years  from  now,  nobody  will  know 
how  I  kept  house — but  they  will  know  how  I  dealt  with 
my  children.' " 

There  was  no  possibility  that  Hugh  could  afford  college, 
until  he  won  a  scholarship  in  a  speech  contest.  The  sum- 
mer after  his  first  year  at  Bluffton  College,  he  got  a  job 
on  Station  WLOK  in  Lima.  A  year  later,  he  was  program 
director  and  then  went  to  Station  WWJ  in  Detroit,  where 
he  took  some  work  in  dramatics  and  other  liberal  arts 


courses  at  Wayne  University.  After  a  hitch  in  World  War 
II,  he  joined  the  announcing  staff  of  NBC  in  Chicago.  In 
1954,  he  came  to  New  York  to  work  on  the  Home  show 
and  he's  been  here  ever  since. 

Hugh  lives  in  a  West  Side  apartment  facing  Central 
Park.  He  has  two  children.  He  has  been  married  fifteen 
years.  "Ruth  is  an  exotic-looking  gal,"  he  says.  "She's 
of  Lebanese  extraction.  She  has  olive  skin,  dark  eyes,  is 
medium-short  and  has  a  very  good  figure — but  it  sure 
wasn't  love  at  first  sight.  We  were  both  working  for  NBC 
in  Chicago.  We  were  assigned  to  a  special  show  which 
went  on  the  air  at  6:45  A.M.  on  (Continued  on  page  74) 


Concentration  is  seen  on  NBC-TV,  M-F,  11:30  A.M.  The  Jack  Paar  Show  is  seen  on  NBC-TV,  M-F,  starting  at  11:30  P.M.  (11:15,  in  New  York). 
Monitor,  NBC  Radio's  weekend  service,  is  heard  Fri.,  8  P.M.  to  10  P.M.— Sat.,  8  A.M.  to  midnight— Sun.,  10:30  A.M  to  midnight  (All  EST) 
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NEVER  BET  ON  A  BACHELOR 


Who'd  believe  that  Seaman  Gordon  could  rise  to 
the  rank  of  Commander — on  Behind  Closed 
Doors?  But  Bruce  wasn't  afraid  of  the  gamble 


By  POLLY  TERRY 


^'!y^!S'liSaif^ 


Behind  Closed  Doors  episodes  may  be  grimly  factual  but  they 
are  also  graced  by  such  feminine  charmers  as  Susan  Cummings. 


BRUCE  Gordon  isn't  a  gambling  man  .  .  .  not  in  the  usual 
sense  .  .  .  and  it's  no  wonder.  Narrator  and  sometimes 
hero  of  Behind  Closed  Doors,  Bruce  is  living,  breathing 
proof  that  you  can't  bank  on  odds  and  that  a  sure  bet  is  hard 
to  find.  For  example,  when  a  boy  totally  forgets  his  lines  in 
the  high  school's  senior  play,  most  people  would  bet  that  he'd 
never  make  his  living  on  the  stage.  As  a  boy,  Bruce  Gordon 
did  j\ist  that — yet  he's  been  making  his  living  by  acting  since 
1938.  Further,  in  a  world  where  women  outnumber  men,  odds 
run  strongly  against  lasting  bachelorhood.  But,  again,  Bruce 
refutes  the  odds.   He  hasn't  married  (Continued  on  page  80) 

Bruce  Gordon  is  Commander  Matson  in  Behind  Closed  Doors,  NBC-TV, 
Thurs.,  9  P.M.  EST,  as  sponsored  by  Whitehall  Laboratories  (for  Anacin 
ind  Dristan)  and  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.  (L&M  Filter  Cigarettes). 


Above,  it's  Czech  beauty  Florence  Marly  sharing  an 
adventure  in  her  homeland  with  Keith  Richards  and 
Bruce.  Below,  there's  even  glamour  behind  cameras — 
Donna  Dale  (taking  coffee-break  with  Bruce  on  loca- 
tion) is  stand-in  for  the  changing  heroines  each  week. 
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Son  Adam  would  surely  be  surprised  to  learn  Mille+te  and  Roger  were  once  certain  they  could  never  even  like  each  other! 


By  FRANCES  KISH 


« 


CARCELY  FOUR  YEARS  AGO,  a  young  girl  who  had 
li^  never  before  been  on  any  professional  stage 

made  her  TV  debut  in  the  leading  role  of 
a  Robert  Montgomery  dramatic  production.  It  was 
a  triumph  of  unshakable  ambition  coupled  with 
eight  years  of  intensive  preparation  and  something 
that  can  only  be  described  as  sheer  stubbornness. 

Throughout  high  school  and  college,  Millette 
Alexander  had  known  she  was  going  to  be  an 
actress,  even  though  her  earliest  training  was 
musical,  mainly  studying  piano.    For  four  straight 
years,  she  won  awards  in  musical  competitions  and 
she  played  a  recital,  at  nine  years  of  age,  in  New 
York's  renowned  Town  Hall.  At  high  school,  she  was 
concert  mistress  for  a  season,  doubled  on  the 
violin  as  well  as  piano,  and  (Continued  on  page  69) 
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Roger  Schoenfeld  designs  hondbags  and  creates  fine  jewelry. 


''Reader,  I  Married  Him! 
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She  hardly  dared  dream,  yet  it  all 
came  true.   Now  Millette  Alexander 
has  a  husband,  a  son — and  a  fine  role 
besides,  in  TV's  The  Edge  Of  Night 


Wesley  Addy  is  Dr.  Hugh  Campbell  in  The  Edge  Of 
Night.  Millet+e  is  Sail  Armstrong — and  brings  to  her 
role  of  commercial  artist  the  same  thoroughgoing 
preparation  she  gave  to  her  childhood  study  of  music. 


Millette  not  only  plays  several  instruments  but  has  developed 
new  skills  as  a  housewife.  That  doggy  hooked  rug  she's  making, 
above,  is  for  Adam's  room — ^though,  boylike,  he  himself  seems 
to  prefer  moving  into  any  convenient  container  just  his  size. 


The  Edge  Of  Night  is  seen  on  CBS-TV,  Monday  through  Friday,  from  4:30 
to  5  P.M.  EST,  sponsored  by  Procter  &  Gamble  for  Tide  and  Ivory  Soap. 
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YOU   CAN   PREPARE  AHEAD 


Hostess-helpful  and  fit  for 
your  king,  these  dinners-in-one 
suggested  by  Ellen  Demming 
are  easily  the  most  of  the  best 

NOODLE  CASSEROLE 

Makes  6  servings 

Cook  in  boiling,  salted  water: 

1  (8-oz.)    package  noodles 
Drain.  Heat  in  skillet: 

1  tablespoon  butter 

1  to  1%  lb.  ground  beef 

Cook  until  lightly  browned,  stirring 
with  a  fork.  Add: 

2  (8-oz.)  cans  tomato  sauce 
Remove  from  heat.  Combine  in  a  bowl: 

1  cup  cottage  cheese 

1  (8-oz.)  package  softened  cream 

cheese 
V4  cup  sour  cream 
V2  cup  minced  green  onions 

1  tablespoon  minced  green  pepper 
Place  half  of  the  noodles  in  a  buttered 

2-quart  casserole.  Add  half  of  the  cheese 
mixture.  Repeat  with  remainder  of 
noodles  and  cheese.  Pour  over  top: 

2  tablespoons    melted   butter 
Cover  with  tomato-meat  sauce.  Place 

casserole  in  refrigerator  until  1  hour 
before  serving  time.  Transfer  to  cold 
oven;  turn  on  oven  and  set  heat  at  mod- 
erate (350°F.).  Bake  for  an  hour,  or 
until  heated  through. 

Note:  I  have  added  sauteed  (whole 
canned  or  sliced  fresh)  mushrooms  to 
the  meat  topping — also  have  used  various 
sauces,  for  example,  lasagne  sauce.  Any- 
thing flavorful  in  the  tomato  sauce  va- 
riety. The  children  love  this  recipe  and 
so  do  adults. 

TUNA  PUFFS 

Makes  6  to  8  servings 
Combine: 

4  eggs,  slightly  beaten 

2  cups  soft  bread  crumbs 

1  teaspoon  salt 

1  tablespoon  prepared  mustard 

1  tablespoon  minced  onion 

2  cups  milk 

1  can  (7-oz.)  chunk-style  tuna 
(1  cup) 

Butter  6  individual  casseroles  or  8 
custard  cups.  Pour  in  tuna  mixture.  Chill. 
About  50  minutes  before  serving,  heat 
oven  to  moderate  (350°  F.).  Set  casse- 
roles or  custard  cups  in  pan  filled  with 
hot  water  to  depth  of  1-inch.  Bake  until 
firm,  about  30  minutes.  Serve  with  Mush- 
room Sauce. 

To  make  sauce: 

Combine: 

1  can  cream  of  mushroom  soup 

2  tablespoons  butter 
Heat  slowly,  stirring  to  blend. 


"No  dibs"  on  this  mix — it's  cheese  and  sour  cream — but  eight-year- 
old  Erica  and  Keith,  3,  give  Mom  their  undivided  attention,  anyway. 


WHEN  IT  COMES  to  cooking,  Ellen  Demming  does  what  comes 
naturally.  Not  only  a  star  on  television,  but  wife  of  pro- 
ducer Hal  Thompson  and  mother  of  two,  the  tall,  very  pretty 
brunette  is  used  to  challenge.  During  high-school  days  in 
Schenectady,  Ellen  appeared  on  TV,  fighting  her  way  through 
the  "snowstorms"  of  its  experimental  period.  Undaunted, 
Ellen  went  on  to  Stevens  College,  several  seasons  of  stock,  and 
countless  TV  dramas — minus  the  snow.  The  role  of  Meta 
Bauer  Roberts  in  The  Guiding  Light,  which  Ellen  has  played 
regularly  for  five  years,  is  a  taxing  one.  Three  days  each 
week,  she  commutes  to  a  Manhattan  studio  from  her  home 
in  Hastings-on-Hudson.  Rehearsals  and  live  show  done, 
she  heads  horheward,  arriving  there  in  plenty  of  time  for 
"cookies  and  milk"  with  Erica  and  Keith.  Ellen  feels  there's 
a  big  difference  between  "having  plenty  to  do"  and  "running 
the  ragged  edge  of  modern  life."  Her  wide-set  eyes  and 
pleasing  voice  are  clues  to    a  serene  temperament  which  makes 
everything  seem  easy,  from  morning  orange  juice  to  a  company 
casserole.  Working  every  other  day  as  she  does,  Ellen  feels 
it's  important  for  her  to  be  able  to  use  her  free  days  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  Tuna  Puffs  and  Noodle  Casserole  she 
suggests  here  may  be  prepared  a  day  or  two  in  advance, 
and  stored  in  freezer  or  refrigerator  till  about  one  hour  before 
serving-time.  Big  favorites  in  the  Thompson  household,  they 
appear  regularly  on  Ellen's  menus.  With  care  in  "rehearsal," 
they'll  star  for  every  woman.  The  "set"  is  your  kitchen — the 
"producer"  is  you. 


KUen  is  Meta  in  The  Guiding  Light,  on  CBS-TV,  M-F,  12:45  P.M.  EST, 
sponsored  by  Ivory  Liquid,  Cascade  and  other  Procter  &  Gamble  products. 
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He  may  be  a  man-tracking  bounty-hunter 
on  TV — but,  in  his  own  offbeat 
adventures,  it's  another  kind  of  reward 
that  Steve  McQueen  digs  the  most 


Missouri  farm  boy  by  birth,  Greenwich  Village  bohemian 
by  choice,  and  now  a  Californion  by  career,  Steve  still 
talks  a  beat-type  lingo  all  his  own — even  as  he  and  Neile 
shop  for  household  furnishings  in  squarely  donnestic  mood. 


As  Josh  Randall  in  Wanted — Dead  Or  Alive,  he  rides  a 
horse,  matches  wits  with  outdoor  girls  of  the  Old  West 
like  the  one  played  by  Jenifer  Lea,  on  facing  page.  As 
Steve  McQueen,  he  drives  fast  foreign  cars — and  is  wed 
to  Broadway  actress-singer-dancer  Neile  Adams,  above. 


By  EUNICE  FIELD 

TELEVISION  has  never  known  a  Western  hero  like  Josh 
Randall,  the  bounty-hvmter  of  Wanted — Dead  Or 
Alive;  nor  has  it  known  anyone  like  Steve 
McQueen,  the  actor  who  plays  the  part.   In  the  first 
place,  a  man  who  makes  a  living  hunting  down  people 
for  a  reward  can  hardly  be  called  a  hero  at  all.  A 
lesser  actor  might  have  lost  the  sympathy  of  his  viewers 
in  such  a  grim  role.  But  Steve,  while  giving  a  true- 
to-life  performance  down  to  the  last  detail,  still  manages 
to  make  it  clear  that  Randall's  tough  stare  is  merely 
a  mask  to  hide  the  torment  of  a  soul  torn  between 
justice  and  compassion.    It's  a  further  tribute  to  his 
artistry  that  the  man,  Steve  McQueen,  is  nothing 
at  all  like  the  bounty-hunter  he  plays  on  CBS-TV. 

In  reality,  Steve  is  just  as  much  at  home  in  the 
beatnik  parlors  of  Greenwich  Village  as  be  is  on  the 
blazing  plains  of  the  Old  West.  With  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
he  is  Uable  to  flabbergast  visitors  by  describing  a  bit 


Beatnik?  Steve  grins  as  he  admits  that,  well,  maybe  he 
was — once  upon  a  time.  "If  so,  I'm  like  cured.  I'm  real 
tame,  man.  My  wife  and  I  bought  a  home  and  ore  having  a 
baby,  and  I  guess  that  makes  me  Joe  Apple,  ail  right." 
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The  guy  who  sat  around  drama  class  "talking  to  nobody" 
is  never  at  a  loss  for  words  today.  The  guy  who  flew  the 
farnn,  "dug  anything  on  wheels,"  is  now  mad  about  horses. 
"I'd  like  to  own  a  ranch  someday,"  vows  Steve  McQueen. 


WmM-I eiy  Mi@h  Iliis 


(Continued) 
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Crack  shot,  he's  now  teaching  wife  Neile  to  handle  his 
growing  collection  of  guns — though  nothing  as  cumbersome 
(or  as  deadly)  to  use  as  the  sawed-off  carbine  he  himself 
wields  as  bounty-hunter  Josh  on  Wanted — Dead  Or  Alive. 


of  action  in  the  lingo  all  his  own  which  he  uses  mainly  for 
humor  these  days.  "Did  you  dig  that  crazy  cayuse  that 
flipped  me?  Man,  that  varmint  was  strictly  from 
Looneyville." 

Not  that  Steve  thinks  of  himself  as  a  member  of  the 
Beat  Generation.  In  his  own  words,  "I'm  not  sure  I  even 
dig  the  term."  But  he  hurries  to  add,  "You  name  it, 
I  did  it.  I've  been  so  many  things  in  the  past  thirteen 
years  that  maybe  I've  been  a  beatnik,  too,  and  didn't 
know  it.   If  so,  I'm  like  cured.   I'm  real  tame,  man.   My 
wife  (Neile  Adams,  the  actress-dancer)  and  I 
bought  a  home  and  are  having  a  baby,  and  I  guess  that 
makes  me  Joe  Apple,  all  right." 

In  spite  of  the  colorful  expressions  that  slip  smoothly  off 
his  tongue,  the  one  phrase  that  sums  up  Steve  best — 
and  is  the  keystone  of  his  character — is  the  old-fashioned 
Missourian's  "Show  me."  Steve  was  born  on  a  farm 
in  Slater,  Missouri,  twenty-eight  years  ago.  A  farm,  he 
points  out,  is  no  place  for  a  rebel.  The  work  is  not 
only  hard  but  must  be  closely  timed  and  disciplined.  To  a 
youngster  with  wanderlust  boiling  in  his  veins,  the 
chores  of  farm  life  must  have  had  the  smack 
of  regimentation. 

Not  that  Steve  objected  to  hard  work.  A  fatherless  boy 
being  raised  on  a  great-uncle's  farm,  he  would  get  up 
at  3:30  A.M.  and  walk  a  mile  through  darkness  to  the 
cow  barn.  In  winter,  it  was  so  cold  that  he  could  see 
his  breath  freeze  as  it  left  his  mouth.  The  cows  knew 
how  to  keep  warm;  they  snuggled  together.   Steve  "got 
the  message  pretty  quick."   He  took  to  curling  up 
near  them  for  a  nice  pre-dawn  {Continued  on  page  61) 
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Souvenirs:  Steve  weight-lifts  with  a  Fifth  Avenue  sign — 
relic  of  New  York  City  days — as  Neile  stands  by  with  his 
orange  juice.  Below,  they  dish  out  more  health  for  them- 
selves, In  front  of  foreign  theater  programs  and   menus. 


Relaxing  with  his  dancer-wife— -or  trying  to  follow  some 
of  her  fancier  steps — Steve  sees  a  possible  lesson  in  his 
present  contentment:  "Maybe  it  means  you  have  to  be  just 
a   little  square  to   run  the  full   circle  of  maturity.    .   .   ." 


Steve  McQueen  is  Josh  Randall  in  Wanted — Dead  Or  Alive,  CBS-TV, 
Sat.,  8:.30  P.M.  EST,  sponsored  by  Viceroy   and  Kool   Cigarettes. 


Noah's  Ark,  right  in  New  York  City:  Bern  D'Essen  with  kangaroo  "Victoria,"  photographer  Gigll's  assistant  with 
goose  "Samantha,"  animal  expert  Volney  Phifer  with  alligator  "Allegro,"  assistant  handlers  Charles  Fitch  and 
Martin  Levitt  with  burro  "Julie,"  wombat  "Wimpy."  In  front,  with  Lorrain  D'Essen — Russian  wolfhounds  "Brother 
Alexis"  and  "Lady  Zenda,"  great  Done  "Debbie,"  llama  "Llinda  Uee,"  lamb  "Amy,"  Yorkshire  terrier  "T-Lana." 


It's  circus-time  every  day  in  the 
D'Essen  household,  where  four-footed 
performers  like  famed  "Steverino'* 
are  trained — in  the  heart  of  the  city! 

By  CHARLOTTE  BARCLAY 


IT  WAS  A  Greyhound  Bus,  all  right.  In  fact  there 
were  greyhounds  sitting  in  every  seat,  peering  out 
of  every  window,  as  the  huge  doubledecker  ve- 
hicle pulled  up  to  the  stage  door  of  the  Hudson 
Theater.  "We  had  flown  the  dogs  up  from  Miami  for 
an  appearance  on  The  Steve  Allen  Show,"  attractive, 
hazel-eyed  Lorrain  D'Essen,  director  and  founder  of 
Animal  Talent  Scouts,  Inc.,  recalls.  "That  was  two 
years  ago,  and  Steve  had  given  us  just  three  days 
to  get  them.  Believe  me,  it  took  a  bit  of  doing.  Finally, 
the  president  of  the  West  Flagler  Kennel  Club,  in 
Florida,  agreed  to  lend  us  thirty  dogs.  But  we 
needed  a  cargo  plane  and  fourteen  attendants  to 
handle  them— at  a  total  cost  of  $1800.  Luckily,  the 
Greyhound  Bus  Corporation  {Continued  on  page  82) 
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"Vicky"  is  the  main  reason  Lorrain  called  her  new  book 
"Kangaroos  in  the  Kitchen" — but  Australian  cousin  "Wim- 
py" (in  Bern's  lap)  has  been  known  to  raid  refrigerator,  too. 


D'Essen-trained  animals  are  often  featured  on  The  Steve  Allen  Show, 
seen  on  NBC-TV,  Sun.,  8  P.M.  EST,  under  multiple  sponsorship,  and 
such  Garry  Moore  shows  as  I've  Got  A  Secret,  on  CBS-TV,  Wed.,  9:30 
P.M.  EST,  sponsored  by  R.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  for  Winston  Cigarettes. 


Garry  Moore  is  a  top  TV  customer  of  Animal  Talent 
Scouts,  inc.  Lorrain  marvels  at  his  friendly  warmth 
with   her  furry   proteges,   and  says,   "They   love   him." 


"Llinda  Llee"  had  the  distinction  of  performing  in  a 
satirical  sketch  on  The  Steve  Allen  Show  last  year — 
posing  as  a  vicuna   (a   near  relative   of  the   llamas). 


< 


'Slueprint 
for  §l9iTio«r 


Eydie  counts  on  hair  spray  to  set  long- 
lasting    pin   curls,   ovoid   straggly  ends. 


Once  starring  in  their  own  show,  Steve 
is  now  Eydie's  most  admiring  audience. 
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To  line  eyes,  she  applies  black  pancake  make-up  with  fine  brush. 

*  In  busy  roles  of  star-studded  singer 
and  serviceman's  wife,  Eydie  Gorme  finds  time  for 
glamour  with  efficiency-expert  techniques 

By  HARRIET  SEGMAN 

IF  SHE  hadn't  become  one  of  the  country's  top  singers,  Eydie  Gorme 
might  possibly  have  become  one  of  the  country's  top  efficiency 
experts.  Not  that  she  planned  to  be  a  planner.  "It's  just  that  I'm 
both  lazy  and  a  perfectionist,"  she  explains.  In  self-defense,  short 
cuts  have  become  her  specialty.  This  talent  for  blueprinting  minutes 
has  helped  Eydie  breeze  through  a  gale-force  schedule  of  TV  ap- 
pearances, night-club  engagements  and  recording  sessions,  all  com- 
peting for  time  with  her  new  domestic  role  as  wife  of  singer  Steve 
Lawrence.  More  on  the  run  than  ever  to  join  Steve  on  Army  leaves, 
since  his  induction  last  September,  Eydie  has  nonetheless  never 
missed  a  glamour  cue.  Beauty  routine  is  as  much  a  matter  of  manage- 
ment as  of  minutes,  she  feels.  .  .  .  On  tour,  Eydie  saves  hairdresser 
hours  by  doing  her  own  shampoos  and  sets.  Two  hours  before  a  per- 
formance, she  dampens  and  pin-ctu-ls  her  hair,  then  sprays  lightly 
and  allows  it  to  dry.  To  the  dismay  of  her  backstage  colleagues,  she 
never  begins  the  comb-out  tUl  five  minutes  before  curtain  time.  Then 
she  starts  to  brush  wildly  right  up  to  the  first  few  bars  of  her  intro- 
duction. She  has  always  been  on  time,  never  missed  a  performance. 
"God  must  look  after  me  because  it  always  turns  out  fine,"  is  Eydie's 
placid  observation.  To  emphasize  her  merry  brovim  eyes,  Eydie  has 
worked  out  a  make-up  that  lasts  without  repair  until  removed.  With 
black  pancake  make-up,  applied  with  a  tiny  brush,  she  draws  a  fine 
line  along  upper  lashes,  widening  at  the  outer  comers  to  an  upward 
slant.  After  powdering,  she  redraws  line  for  added  cling.  To  make 
mascara  more  lasting,  she  applies  it  three  times,  letting  each  coat  dry. 
Other  timely  tricks  include  blotting  over  face  powder  with  dampened 
sponge  for  greater  staying  power,  wearing  pale,  blend-with-all  nail 
polish  to  avoid  frequent  changes.  Eydie  protects  dresses  from  cos- 
metics by  skipping  neck  make-up,  having  her  stage  gowns  made  with 
"100-yard-long"  down-the-back  zippers  so  she  can  step  into  them 
after  completing  hair  and  face  make-up.  .  .  .  The  one  time  problem 
she  hasn't  yet  solved?  Having  enough  of  it  to  spend  with  Steve. 
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(Continued  from  page  56) 
snooze.     One  day,  his  uncle  walked  in  on 
him  and,  aftei-  that,  Steve  was  switched  to 
other  chores. 

"To  most  of  the  home  folks,  I  must  have 
seemed  like  a  kook  from  Kookville,"  Steve 
recalls  with  a  wry  grin.  "In  school,  I  was 
a  dreamer  like  on  Cloud  Nine.  When  the 
teacher  told  me  something,  I  was  the  one 
who  had  to  ask  why."  In  this,  he  hasn't 
changed.  On  the  set  or  off,  he  still  insists 
on  knowing  why. 

The  itch  to  travel,  to  find  what  he  was 
really  meant  for,  where  he  fitted  in,  was 
strong  in  Steve.  At  fifteen,  he  left  home, 
hitchhiked  to  New  Orleans  and  hired  on 
as  an  able-bodied  seaman  aboard  an  oil 
tanker  bound  for  the  Dominican  Republic. 
When  the  tanker  docked,  Steve  jumped 
ship.  "Taking  orders  still  bugged  me.  I 
decided  to  become  a  beachcomber  and  live 
the  free  life."  Sun,  sand,  water  and  noth- 
ing to  do  can  become  tiresome,  he  found. 
Four  months  later,  he  signed  on  a  ship 
headed  for  Texas.  In  Corpus  Christi,  he 
took  a  job  in  the  oil  fields. 

"I  had  no  education  to  speak  of,  but  I 
kept  my  eyes  and  ears  open  and  tried  to 
learn  from  the  various  types  I  ran  into. 
But  my  feet  were  still  boss  and  I  took  off 
again  as  soon  as  I  had  the  money  to  get 
out."  He  ran  out  of  money  in  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, Iowa,  and  latched  on  to  a  touring  car- 
nival show  as  a  pitchman  for  "golden  pen 
points."  He  explains  this  "angle"  as  fol- 
lows: "The  so-called  'gold  pen  point,' 
when  bought  by  one  of  the  crowd,  en- 
titled him  to  a  pen-and-pencil  set.  The 
whole  thing  was  worth,  at  most,  twenty - 
three  cents — and  we  got  a  dollar  for  it. 
My  pockets  rejoiced  but  my  stomach 
couldn't  take  it,  and  soon,  I  said,  'Stevie, 
boy,  it's  time  to  shove.'  " 

The  show  had  then  reached  Ottawa, 
Canada,  and  Steve  went  to  work  for  a 
lumber  company  as  a  "hi-jacker,"  a  job 
requiring  him  to  climb  tall  trees  and  saw 
the  upper  branches  off.  This  soon  palled 
and  Steve  drifted  back  to  the  States, 
where  he  went  through  a  series  of  jobs — 
including  dish-washing,  short-order  cook- 
ing, and  sweeping  out  stores — until 
finally,  at  seventeen,  "sick  and  tired  of  not 
being  able  to  find  myself,"  he  joined  the 
Marine  Corps.  Here  he  made  his  first  "real 
contact"  with  motors.  He  became  a  tank 
driver  and  mechanic  and,  before  long,  was 
racing  about  in  a  "souped-up"  tank.  Ex- 
cept for  a  few  months  in  Labrador,  he 
was  Stateside,  and,  in  1950,  was  honorably 
discharged  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


Wanted — Very  Much  Alive 

"Say,  why  don't  you  come  down  to  the 
Neighborhood  Playhouse  with  me? 
They're  having  auditions,  and  you  look 
like  you  might  have  some  talent  stashed 
away  in  you."  Figuring  that  tile-setting 
could  wait  one  more  day,  Steve  went  with 
her. 

It  was  the  crucial  decision  of  his  life.  "I 
auditioned  for  the  great  dramatic  teacher, 
Sanford  Meisner,  the  man  who  has  most 
influenced  my  career."  Meisner  took  a 
personal  interest  in  Steve.  "Until  he  got 
after  me,  I  understood  nothing,"  Steve 
readily  acknowledges.  "Raw  talent  must 
be  channeled  carefully  or  it  can  be  ruined. 
Meisner  knew  just  how  to  bring  out  the 
best  in  me,  and  he  made  me  look  deep  into 
myself  and  face  up  to  my  potentials  as 
well  as  my  limitations.  And  let  me  tell 
you,  I  was  no  prize  package  for  any 
teacher.  I  used  to  sit  at  the  back  of  the 
room  and  talk  to  nobody.  Meisner  gradu- 
ally weaned  me  out  of  that  shell." 

During  this  period,  Steve  drove  a  mail 
truck  at  night  to  earn  his  living,  and  once, 
when  he  was  broke  and  the  rent  was  due, 
took  a  fling  at  boxing.  He  lasted  three 
rounds,  was  badly  beaten,  but  came  out  of 
it  with  sixty -five  dollars.  He's  never 
boxed  since.  After  a  couple  of  years  at 
the  Neighborhood  Playhouse,  he  won  a 
scholarship  to  the  Uta  Hagen — Herbert 
Berghof  Dramatic  School,  where  he  stud- 
ied another  two  years. 

Suddenly,  as  if  someone  had  waved  a 
magic  wand,  good  luck  began  to  single 
him  out.  He  landed  his  first  professional 
role  in  "Peg  O'  My  Heart,"  a  summer- 
stock  production  starring  Margaret 
O'Brien.  From  there,  he  went  into  the 
Rochester  stock  company  of  "Member  of 
the  Wedding."  Then  came  the  national 
road  company  of  "Time  Out  for  Ginger." 
In  all  of  these,  he  learned  something  more 
about  the  art  of  acting.  As  he  puts  it, 
"By  then,  I  was  absolutely  hooked — for 
me,  it's  either  Stageville  or  Bugsville." 

Following  several  TV  appearances,  on 
Playhouse  90,  Climax!  and  Studio  One, 
came  his  enrollment  at  Actors  Studio  (he 
was  one  of  five  accepted  out  of  two  thou- 
sand applications).  Praised  highly  for  his 
work  in  "The  Gep"  on  Broadway,  he  went 
into  "Hatful  of  Rain,"  replacing  Ben  Gaz- 
zara.  And  it  was  at  this  point  in  his 
rocketing  career  that  "the  best  pair  of 
legs  I  ever  saw"  strutted  into  his  life. 

He  was  in  Downey's,  "the  poor  actor's 
Sardi's,"  talking  to  Gazzara,  when  Neile 
Adams  came  by.  Steve's  head  swiveled 
violently,  and  his  spaghetti  went  ka-plop 
into  his  lap.  The  next  night,  he  wangled 
an  introduction  to  the  charmer  and  dis- 
covered    she     had     just     replaced     Carol 


Haney  as  the  lead  dancer  in  "Pajama 
Game."  When  she  left  for  the  theater, 
he  followed.  And,  as  she  arrived  at  the 
alley  leading  to  the  stage  door,  he  let  out 
a  raucous  whistle.  Neile  turned  haught- 
ily, but  smiled  when  she  saw  who  it  was. 

"Why  don't  I  pick  you  up  after  the 
show?"  he  suggested.  Neile  had  a  tooth 
pulled  that  day  and  she  thought  it  would 
be  nice  to  be  driven  home.  To  her  amaze- 
ment, Steve  turned  up  on  his  motorcycle. 
Neile  shook  her  head  and  laughed  as  she 
mounted  behind  him,  sidesaddle.  "That," 
grins  Steve,  "convinced  me  I  had  found 
the  love  of  my  life." 
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1  hree  months  later,  when  Neile  went  on 
tour  with  "Pajama  Game,"  and  "Hatful  of 
Rain"  closed,  Steve  and  a  pal  took  off  for 
Florida  on  their  motorcycles.  There  they 
boarded  a  ferry  for  Cuba,  where  they 
"fell  into"  a  revolution  and  had  to  sell 
most  of  their  belongings  to  get  out  alive. 
Neile  was  in  California  and  Steve  craved 
nothing  so  much  as  to  be  with  her. 

He  washed  dishes  across  country,  and 
soon  he  and  Neile  were  on  their  way  to 
San  Juan  Capistrano  to  get  married. 
Speeding  ("a  bad  habit  I've  since  been 
broken  of,"  Steve  grins),  they  were 
stopped  by  state  troopers.  The  officers 
sympathized  with  the  love-struck  pair, 
escorted  them  to  a  nearby  church  and 
acted  as  witnesses  to  the  ceremony. 

Back  East  again,  Steve  and  his  "old 
lady"  (his  pet  name  for  Neile)  set  up 
housekeeping.  But  they  hadn't  got  far 
along  in  this  when  he  was  recalled  to 
Hollywood  to  do  the  pilot  for  Wanted — 
Dead  Or  Alive.  Steve's  first  reaction  was 
of  shock.  "Me — Steve  McQueen — a  West- 
ern actor?"  The  producers  soon  convinced 
him  he  could  be  just  that. 

"There's  a  certain  honesty  and  realism 
in  this  series  that  I  went  for,"  he  says 
thoughtfully.  "The  hero  isn't  always  a  nice 
guy — you  didn't  stay  alive  in  the  Old  West 
being  nice."  He  takes  the  role  of  Josh 
Randall  seriously,  talking  to  professional 
horse-wranglers  and  stuntmen  on  the  set 
to  learn  Western  ways.  "I  don't  want  to  be 
known  as  the  cowboy  from  Greenwich 
Village,"  he  jokes. 

XI  e  has  come  a  long  way  from  Greenwich 
Village,  and  an  even  longer  distance  from 
the  Missouri  farm  where  he  started.  Neile 
and  Steve  have  just  finished  furnishing 
their  first  home,  in  the  Hollywood  Hills, 
which  he  describes  excitedly  as  "having 
wallpaper  between  the  ceiling  beams,  a 
black  fireplace  with  white  hearth  and 
white  carpeting  throughout  .  .  .  even  in 
the  bathroom,  which  has  Toulouse-Lau- 
trec wallpaper."  Steve  has  given  up  some 
of  his  old  hobbies — such  as  speeding,  wan- 
dering, and  battling  regimentation — and 
has   acquired   some   substitute   ones. 

"I  guess  I've  grown  up  at  last,"  he  says 
with  a  touch  of  wistfulness.  "I've  learned 
to  respect  the  fellow  who  goes  out  and 
drudges  at  a  job  to  give  his  family  some 
of  the  joys  of  life.  I  have  the  same  feel- 
ing, although  my  job  is  anything  but  dull 
to  me.  I  collect  guns  and  have  become  a 
crack  shot.  And — to  keep  from  getting 
into  a  rut — I  belong  to  Project  58,  which  is 
a  group  of  actors  who  are  trying  to  im- 
prove by  self-criticism. 

"I'll  tell  you  something  else  I've  learned 
about  myself,"  he  adds,  his  face  lighting 
up  with  enthusiasm.  "I  sure  do  dig  horses. 
I'd  like  to  own  a  ranch  someday.    Funny, 
isn't  it?    I  worked  like  heck  to  get  off  the 
land,  and  now  I've  made  the  full  circle —    T 
I'm  saving  money  to  get  back  on  it.  May-     V 
be  there's  a  lesson  in  that.  Maybe  it  means    R 
you  have  to  be  just  a  little  square  to  run 
the  full  circle  of  maturity.  ..." 
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Like  Alice,    Patty   loves   "dress-ups."     Here,   she   switches   from 
rags  to  riches  to  Sherlock  hot-on-a-clue,  all  in  a  day's  sitting. 
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MAKING  FRIENDS  for  the  first  time,  you  would 
never  recognize  Patty  Ann  Gerrity  as  a 
"star" — her  good  looks  and  vitality  to  the 
contrary.  Mistress  of  a  major  television  series 
(This  Is  Alice,  seen  nationally  via  stations  of  the 
NTA  Film  Network)   and  boasting  a  long  and 
creditable  list  of  movie  and  TV  billings,  she  could 
be  "anybody's  ten-year-old" — with  the  rider  that 
Patty  Ann's  poise,  quick  intelligence  and  sense  of 
reality  are  markedly  in  advance  of  her  height, 
weight  and  biological  age  (some  ten  years,  eight 
months,  at  this  writing).  A  schoolgirl  like  Alice, 
Patty  is  also  a  "working  girl,"  with  the  profes- 
sional's quick  intuition  of  her  character.  "Alice  is  a 
regular  little  girl,  and  I  love  her,"  says  Pat,  who 
then  gets  down  to  the  business  of  the  day:  "When 
I  go  to  work,"  says  she,  "Mother  drives  me  and 
stays  on.  There's  Stevie  (Wootton),  who  plays  my 
boy  friend,  and  there's  our  teacher — so,  during  a 
break,  we  all  get  together  and  talk  and  read  books." 
.  .  .  Patty's  mad  for  football.  Appropriately,  when 
asked  what  type  clothes  she  prefers,  she  plunks 
for  "jeans,  sneakers  and  T-shirts."  But  mom 
Betty  Gerrity  notes  those  unmistakable  signs  of 
the  eternal  feminine  in  her  talented  tomboy:    "If 
we're  going  out  some  place  dressy,  Patty  has  to 
be  dressed  to  the  teeth.  One  hair  can't  be  out  of 
place — a  little  water  here,  and  very  neat." 
.  .  .  Home  from  a  day's  shooting,  Pat  is  into  her 
jeans  and  across  the  street  to  play  in  the  yard  of 
San  Jose  Street  School — her  regular  school  when 
not  working.  Patty's  an  only  child,  but  doesn't 
want  for  friends  around  the  neighborhood.  "They 
all  treat  her  like  an  equal,"  says  her  mother. 
After  supper,  her  dad  or  mom  will  help  Patty 
study  the  next  day's  script,  or  there  is  television 
to  watch  or  "girl  things"  to  catch  up  on.  Patty  is 
responsible  for  making  her  own  bed  and  keeping 
her  room  neat.  .  .  .  Patty's  introduction  to  show 
business  was  through  dancing.  She  started  lessons 
at  four  and,  at  five,  so  impressed  dancer  Peggy 
Ryan  that  she  billed  her  in  Las  Vegas  for  two 
weeks,  got  her  an  agent  and  helped  her  get  started 
in  TV  and  movies — "Good  Morning,  Miss  Dove," 
The  Loretta  Young  Show,  and,  most  recently,  "Cat 
on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof."  Then,  just  over  a  year  ago, 
after  a  countdown  of  some  300  applicants,  Patty  was 
chosen  to  play  Alice.  .  .  .  Patty  is  clear-headed 
about  her  future:  Yes,  she'd  like  to  go  on  being  an 
actress.  No,  she  doesn't  imagine  she'll  be  grown-up 
at  twelve  or  thirteen.  She  does  look  forward  to 
being  sixteen — "Then  I  can  get  a  driver's  license 
and  drive,  and  I  will  be  able  to  go  on  dates,  too." 
.  .  .  Realistic  about  money,  she  figixres  she's  better 
off  without  an  allowance.  "I'll  tell  you  why,"  she 
volunteers.  "Some  of  the  things  I  want  cost  more 
than  an  allowance,  so  if  I  don't  get  an  allowance, 
I  can  get  them — but  if  I  do  get  it,  I  couldn't  afford 
them."  .  .  .  Probably  the  closest  Patty  has  come  to 
"being  Alice"  was  during  a  recent  crosscountry 
trip  with  her  parents,  in  connection  with  the  series. 
"Patty  spent  half  her  time  riding  up  and  down  the 
hotel  elevators,"  says  her  mom,  "and  now  she  wants 
to  be  an  elevator  operator  more  than  anything." 
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The  Gerri+ys  weren't  "show  business" — until  Patty,  that 
is.  It  was  Grandma  who  first  noticed  her  ability,  and  en- 
couraged Betty  to  see  the  child  had  lessons.  A  fine  dancer, 
athlete  and   student,    Patty's  also   "a   good   housekeeper." 


WIZARD 


WO  ISI DE  R  AlVI  A 


With  a  wave  of  his  hand,  WNEW-TV's  Sonny  Fox  produces 
rocket   experts   and   magic   typewriters   for   "^kids   of   all   ages' 


Young    roller-skater   Cheryl    Lazar   and    host   Sonny    help    rocket    expert    Dr.    Hal 
Ritchey  demonstrate  "action-reaction"  principle  which  governs  rocket  propulsion. 
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Chris    takes    to    winter    like    a    pro    but    tiny    sister 
Meredith  seems  dubious,  even  with  Daddy  to  lean  on. 


PROGRAMMING  that  wiU  both  stimulate  and  tranquilize — 
that's  what  we  try  to  achieve  with  Wonderama,"  says 
the  show's  handsome  host,  Sonny  Fox.  Seen  on  WNEW- 
TV  Sunday  mornings  from  9:30  to  12:30,  Wonderama 
aims  to  combine  the  three  E's — education,  entertainment 
and  excitement — into  an  integrated  whole.  Kids — kids  of 
every  age — says  Sonny,  have  a  natural  curiosity,  and 
the  program  tries  to  keep  it  alive  through  coverage  of  such 
diverse  subjects  as  a  simplified  discussion  of  rocket- 
missiles    (in  cooperation  with  the  American  Rocket 
Society),  a  series  of  "how  to"  demonstrations  such  as  the 
obedience-training  of  dogs,  and,  to  add  a  light  touch, 
"Our  Gang"  comedy  films  and  cartoons.  In  exposing  kids' 
minds  to  a  subject,  you  should  start  with  the  very  best, 
because  the  initial  exposure  can  either  deaden  the  material 
or  make  it  stimulating — that's  the  theory  behind  the 
program's  presentation  of  experts  in  each  field  of  discussion. 
.  .  .  Everyone  agrees  that  Sonny  is  an  expert  host,  too, 
although  he  didn't  originally  intend  to  go  into  broadcasting 
at  all.  He  had  always  planned  on  a  career  in  textiles  like 
his  dad,  but  graduation  from  high  school  in  the  middle  of 
the  school  year  changed  things.  While  waiting  for  the 
University  of  North  Carolina's  fall  semester  to  start, 
young  Sonny  took  a  course  in  radio  at  New  York 
University,  and  then,  liking  it,  decided  to  continue  with  it. 
But  half-way  through.  World  War  II  came  along  and 
Sonny  found  himself  in  the  infantry  and  later  in  a  P.O.W. 
camp.  In  1946,  the  young  veteran  had  a  handful  of  battle 
stars,  the  Purple  Heart— and  a  college  education  to  finish. 
He  did  just  that,  and,  since  then,  has  chalked  up  a 
successful  list  of  radio  and  TV  credits.  He  worked  for  a 
while  as  a  writer  for  Herb  Sheldon,  did  a  radio  stint  for 
the  Voice  of  America  (through  which  he  met  his  wife,  the 
former  Gloria  Benson) ,  and  emceed  a  very  popular  kiddie 
show  on  St.  Louis'  KE'TC.  More  recently,  he  hosted  the 
highly-acclaimed  Let's  Take  A  Trip  and  The  $64,000 
Challenge,  both  on  CBS-TV.  .  .  .  When  he's  at  home  in 
Weston,  Connecticut,  with  his  wife,  son  Christopher,  three 
and  a  half,  and  daughter,  Meredith,  two,  Wonderama's 
wizard  becomes  just  plain  Daddy.  But  that's  okay  with 
the  Fox  kids.  This  way,  they  don't  even  have  to  turn 
on  TV,  to  learn  about  "the  wonderama  of  the  world." 


This  Is  My  Son 

■L  (Continued  jrom  page  22) 

^PMrs.  Ferguson  said,  "Oh,  you  shouldn't 
"o  that.  Johnny  sings  like  an  angel.  You 
should  take  him  to  Uncle  Nick."  Uncle 
Nick  had  a  children's  program  on  KMBC. 
Mrs.  Ferguson's  son,  Harold,  was  an  an- 
nouncer at  the  station,  so  she  knew  what 
to  do.  She  went  with  me,  and  Uncle  Nick 
listened  to  Johnny  and  right  away  put 
him  on  the  radio. 

Uncle  Nick  thought  our  boy's  real  name, 
Giovanni  Alfredo  DeSimone,  was  too  hard 
for  Americans  to  pronounce,  so  he  was  the 
one  who  first  called  him  "Johnny  Des- 
mond." Johnny  became  a  regular  per- 
former on  his  show.  That's  how  Johnny 
got  to  act  in  his  first  movie,  too.  M-G-M 
was  going  to  make  a  picture  in  Detroit, 
so  they  came  to  the  station  to  ask  who 
could  play  the  boy's  part. 

Johnny  played  it  all  right,  but  oh,  how 
sad  it  was  for  both  of  us.  He  was  supposed 
to  be  a  little  crippled  boy  who  worked  in 
the  fields  to  support  his  invalid  mother. 
I  can  still  remember  the  pain  that  went 
through  my  heart  when  I  saw  him  limping 
along,  one  leg  held  stiff.  I  cried  for  him. 
Then  there  was  the  scene  where  the 
mother  died,  holding  the  little  boy  tight 
against  her  breast. 

Johnny  and  I  went  to  see  the  picture  in 
a  theater,  and  when  it  came  to  that  scene, 
he  couldn't  bear  to  look  at  it.  He  slid 
down  beside  the  seat  and  hid  his  head  in 
my  lap.  He  must  have  felt  that  his  make- 
believe  mother  was  the  same  as  his  real 
mother.  Johnny  loved  me  so  much  he 
could  not  watch  the  death  scene. 

J  ohnny  was  such  a  happy,  bright  little 
fellow  that  everybody  loved  him  and  went 
out  of  their  way  to  help  him.  A  certain 
radio  producer  and  his  wife  cared  almost 
as  much  for  Johnny  as  we  did,  and  that 
almost  made  trouble.  The  wife  was  blind 
to  all  love  but  her  own.  She  came  to  me 
one  day  and  said,  "My  husband  aitid  I 
can't  get  this  boy  off  our  minds.  Will  you 
let  us  take  him?"  I  did  not  understand 
what  she  meant.  "Take  him  where?"  I 
asked. 

"Home,"  she  said.  "To  our  home.  Let 
us  adopt  him."  It  was  like  someone  hit 
me  and  knocked  the  breath  out  of  my 
body.  When  I  could  speak  again,  I  said, 
"but  he  is  our  son.  Pete's  and  mine.  He 
has  a  home.   It  is  a  good  home." 

She  looked  around  our  living  room  as  if 
she  were  taking  inventory.  It  was  nothing 
like  her  big  house.  When  you  have  four 
children,  running  and  dancing  and  having 
fun,  the  rug  shows  it.  A  mother  can't 
always  be  yelling  'Get  down!'  when  she 
catches  the  kids  playing  cowboy  and  using 
the  back  of  the  sofa  for  a  horse.  There 
were  some  worn  spots,  it  is  true,  but  you 
couldn't  call  our  home  poverty-stricken. 
Everything  was  clean  and  comfortable. 

It  wasn't  right  that  she  should  do  this, 
so  I  stood  up  to  her.  "Maybe  we're  not 
so  stylish,  but  we  do  our  best  for  all  our 
children." 

She  realized  her  mistake.  "I  know  you 
do.  But  you  have  four  children.  We  have 
none.  And  Johnny  has  this  great  gift,  this 
voice.  We  could  do  so  much  for  him.  Les- 
sons and  coaches  cost  money.  My  hus- 
band and  I  want  to  provide  this  for 
Johnny.   We  can't  get  him  off  our  minds." 

I  felt  sorry  for  her  then,  but  I  had  to 
make  her  see  how  it  was  with  me,  too. 
"You  can't  get  him  off  your  minds,"  I  said. 
"You  care  that  much  for  him,  and  you  are 
a  stranger.  I  am  his  mother.  You  are 
asking  that  I  let  my  son  grow  up  away 
from  me.  .  .  ." 

She  said,  "But  he  could  become  fa- 
mous. .  .  ." 

I  said,  "God  gave  him  the   voice.    If  it 
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is  meant  that  Johnny  should  sing  and 
become  famous,  God  will  show  the  way 
for  him  to  do  it.    God  will  provide." 

We  settled  it  so  that  we  remained 
friendly,  but  the  fear  of  losing  Johnny 
never  left  me.  Because  it  was  so  strong,  I 
took  his  first  big  chance  away  from  him. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  I  was  so  young 
then,  myself,  and  I  did  not  feel  sure  of 
American  ways,  but  I  listened  to  people 
who  said  I  was  foolish  to  let  him  think 
about  becoming  an  entertainer.  They  made 
me  believe  that  his  work  would  take  him 
away  from  me  and  I'd  never  see  him  again. 

Because  of  this,  when  a  big  vaudeville 
show  came  to  one  of  our  theaters,  and 
Johnny  was  chosen  to  appear  on  the  pro- 
gram, I  didn't  even  tell  him  that  the  people 
who  owned  the  show  wanted  him  to  join 
it  and  travel  with  them. 

Johnny  found  out  about  it  a  year  later. 
He  was  hurt.  He  said  to  me,  "Don't  ever 
do  that  to  me  again.  Whatever  it  is,  tell 
me.   Let  me  make  up  my  own  mind." 

That's  one  reason  I  sided  with  him  when 
he  wanted  to  sing  popular  music.  Pete 
and  Johnny's  teacher,  Carl  Mann  at  De- 
troit Conservatory  of  Music,  wanted  to 
make  an  opera  singer  of  him,  but  I  felt 
Johnny  knew  best  what  he  wanted  to  do. 
Really,  Johnny  did  so  much.  He  studied 
piano  and  voice,  he  had  little  parts  in 
The  Lone  Ranger  and  The  Green  Dragon. 

His  next  great  opportunity  came  through 
a  big  amateur  contest.  During  the  prelimi- 
naries, he  brought  his  closest  competitor 
home  with  him.  He  came  tearing  through 
the  door  that  afternoon  and  yelled,  "Pop, 
fry  me  a  steak,  and  fry  my  friend  one, 
too."  By  habit,  Johnny  didn't  have  cookies 
after  school,  Johnny  had  steak. 

After  they  had  eaten,  they  vanished  up- 
stairs. We  could  hear  them  singing  and 
playing  the  piano.  Next  day,  the  same 
thing  happened.  Johnny  told  us  that  he 
was  coaching  the  other  boy  for  the  con- 
test. Now,  my  husband  Pete  would  go 
out  of  his  way  to  help  anyone,  but  when 
the  coaching  continued,  he  worried  how 
it  would  affect  Johnny's  own  chances.  "Be 
careful,  son,"  he  warned,  "You  may  cheat 
yourself  in  the  contest." 

Johnny  shook  his  head.  "Dad,  I'm  not 
cheating  myself,  I'm  helping  my  friend." 
It  turned  out  that  Johnny  won  first,  and 
the  other  boy  placed  second. 

He  was  the  same  way  about  his  first 
television  work.  There  were  no  regular 
programs,  only  demonstrations,  back  in 
the  late  Thirties.  Johnny  and  another  boy 
were  paid  five  dollars  a  week,  mostly  to 
stand  in  front  of  the  camera.  But  we 
never  saw  his  check.  He  gave  it  to  the 
other  boy  and  explained  to  us,  "His  father 


isn't  working  and  their  family  needs  it. 
They're  not  like  us.  We've  got  plenty  to 
eat.  There's  everything  we  need,  right 
in  our  store." 

It  is  a  treasure  of  the  heart  to  remember 
those  days  when  all  the  children  were 
small.  To  remember  Johnny  and  Harry 
playing  catch  out  behind  the  store.  To  see 
them  with  their  little  sisters,  teasing  them 
sometimes  as  boys  do,  but  boasting  to 
others  that  they  were  the  prettiest  girls 
in  Detroit.  They  had  so  much  love  for 
each  other. 

Then,  in  no  time  at  all,  Johnny  was 
grown  up.  Johnny  organized  his  quartet, 
"The  Downbeats."  Bob  Crosby  hired  them 
and  changed  the  name  to  "The  Bob-O- 
Links."  They  went  out  traveling  and  they 
made  a  couple  of  pictures  in  Hollywood 
which  still  run  on  television,  and  it  is  like 
having  two  Johnnys,  my  Johnny  today 
and  my  Johnny  when  he  was  in  his  teens. 

In  those  pictures,  I  see  Ruth  singing 
beside  him  and  I  remember  how  it  was 
when  the  group  broke  up  and  Johnny 
came  home  to  tell  us,  "I  want  to  get  mar- 
ried." 

Right  away,  I  said,  "No,  you're  too 
young."  I  didn't  have  anything  against 
the  girl,  you  understand,  it  was  just  that 
Johnny  wasn't  ready  for  such  responsi- 
bility. 

Then  came  the  story  that  she  was  not 
Catholic.  Ruth  Keddington  was  a  Mor- 
mon. She  and  her  father  and  her  broth- 
ers and  sisters  sang  in  the  great  choir  of 
the  Mormon  Tabernacle  that  I  heard  on 
the  radio  from  Salt  Lake  City.  I  told 
Johnny,  "I'm  not  going  to  argue  that. 
There  is  one  God,  and  she  believes  in 
that  God.  I  am  sure  she  is  a  good  girl. 
But  wait  a  while.    Ask  her  to  visit  us." 

Pete  and  Johnny  met  Ruth  at  the  air- 
port. Pete  and  Ruth  took  to  each  other 
right  away.  She  told  Johnny,  "Your  father 
makes  me  love  your  whole  family,  al- 
ready." 

I  will  never  forget  when  she  walked  into 
my  kitchen.  It  was  like  the  sun  and  the 
stars  came  right  in  with  her.  So  good. 
So  beautiful.  I  was  so  happy  that  Johnny 
should  love  her. 

Because  the  war  came,  none  of  us  were 
with  them  when  they  got  married  in  New 
York.  Johnny  was  singing  then  with  Gene 
Krupa's  band.  When  the  band  came  to 
Detroit,  I  gave  Ruth  a  shower  and  we  had 
a  reception  for  them.  Ruth  met  all  our 
friends  and  our  cousins.  It  was  a  happy 
time.  As  it  turned  out,  it  was  our  last 
happy  time,  all  together,  for  Pete  was  not 
well.  He  might  have  recovered  from  his 
illness  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  war.   War 
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was  against  everything  Pete  believed  in.! 
We  soon  realized  he  did  not  want  to  live., 

Johnny  was  in  the  Air  Force,  singing 
with  Major  Glenn  Miller's  band.  He  got 
special  leave  and  when  he  came  into  Pete's 
room  in  the  hospital,  it  just  went  through 
me,  for  Pete  cried  out,  "My  boy  is  back. 
Now  I  want  again  to  live."  They  threw 
their  arms  around  each  other  and  we  left 
them  alone.  The  doctors  told  me,  "This 
may  be  the  turning  point,"  but  it  was  too 
late. 

Ruth  stayed  with  me  and  worked  in 
an  airline  office  when  Johnny  went  over- 
seas. She  was  strong  in  those  dark  days. 
My  daughter  Antoinette  was  trying  to  do 
a  man's  work,  getting  up  before  dawn  to 
go  to  market,  for  we  were  running  the 
store  alone.  Joan  was  still  in  school.  Like 
the  Ruth  in  the  Bible,  our  Ruth  made  her 
husband's  people  her  people. 

Johnny  came  back  from  Europe  a  big 
name.  For  a  while,  every  network,  every 
theater,  wanted  him.  They  bought  a  house 
on  Long  Island.  Then  something  went 
wrong.  Johnny  says  now  that  he  wasn't 
ready  for  the  big  bookings  but  he  never 
complained  to  me.  I  just  knew  he  had 
to  go  out  on  the  road  again.  Ruth  was 
alone  when  Diane  was  born.  She  called 
me  from  the  hospital,  and  I  got  to  New 
York  before  Johnny  did. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  me  when  Johnny 
phoned  to  say,  "Mama,  how  would  you 
like  it  if  I  went  to  Chicago  to  sing  for  Don 
McNeill  on  Breakfast  Cluh?" 

"Breakfast  Cluhl"  I  said,  so  excited  I 
could  hardly  talk.  "You  mean  I  can  hear 
you  every  day?  That  I  could  visit  you 
whenever  I  wanted  to?  That  I  could  watch 
Diane  and  baby  Patti  grow  up,  as  a  grand- 
mother should?" 

Johnny  laughed  and  said,  "Come  right 
along.   Now  you've  got  Tony  to  take  you." 

1 1  has  made  my  second  marriage  happy 
that  Johnny  and  all  my  children  love 
Tony  so  much  and  that  he  loves  them.  He 
and  his  wife  were  Pete's  and  my  best 
friends  when  all  of  us  were  young.  She 
died,  and  his  children  married.  When  we 
got  married,  it  brought  our  two  families 
together  into  one  big  family. 

Tony  and  Johnny  tease  me  about  the 
way  I  always  have  to  see  Johnny's  shows. 
When  he  played  Las  Vegas,  we  planned 
our  vacation  so  that  we  could  go  there, 
too.  Now  that  Tony  has  retired,  we  can 
go  whenever  we  please. 

We  spent  a  long  time  visiting  Ruth  and 
Johnny  and  the  girls,  last  summer.  When 
the  Broadway  show  that  Johnny  was  in, 
"Say,  Darling,"  turned  into  a  hit,  I  just 
couldn't  wait.  I  remembered  how  long 
Johnny  had  dreamed  of  having  a  Broad- 
way show  and  how  long  he  had  worked  to 
be  ready  to  star  in  it.  Tony  went  with  me 
twice  to  see  it,  then  he  got  a  little  em- 
barrassed about  it  and  said  the  ushers 
were  getting  to  know  him.  I  didn't  agree. 
I  just  said,  "Nov/  that  I'm  here  in  New  1 
York,  I'm  going  to  see  Johnny's  show  as 
many  times  as  I  want  to."     And  I  did. 

I  guess  I  don't  have  to  tell  anyone  how 
I  feel  about  Johnny  being  in  Your  Hit 
Parade.  That  is  the  one  time  when  even 
visiting  grandchildren  have  to  be  quiet, 
and  if  a  neighbor  drops  in,  I  just  say, 
"Ssh,  I'm  listening  to  Johnny,"  and  never 
get  up  from  the  television  set. 

They  understand,  even  when  a  tear 
sometimes  runs  down  my  cheek  when 
Johnny  sings  one  of  the  old  songs,  for 
then  I  am  seeing  two  Johnnys — the  John- 
ny who  is  now  on  the  program,  and  in  my 
mind,  the  Johnny  that  was  a  little  boy 
who  never  missed  Your  Hit  Parade  on 
the  radio,  and,  if  anyone  so  much  as  whis- 
pered when  it  was  on,  would  tell  us  all, 
"Ssh,  I'm  listening."  It  is  so  good  to  know 
that  the  dream  he  dreamed  then  has  really 
come  true. 


(Continued  from  page  25) 
Hampton,  where  there  is  a  big  public 
beach  for  all  ages.  Their  lingo  is  star- 
tlingly  colorful  and  they  are  fun  at  games 
like  charades.  They  have  such  a  wonder- 
ful, uninhibited  imagination.  I  like  to 
listen  to  their  opinions  on  music,  tele- 
vision and  their  ambitions  for  the  future. 
I  studied  to  be  a  teacher  and  I  like  to 
hear  their  views  of  school  and  what  they 
expect  from  education.  A  lost  genera- 
tion? The  only  loss  is  ours,  when  we 
can't  keep  up  with  all  they  have  to  say." 
She  pauses  and  adds,  "I'm  not  telling  you 
they  are  little  angels — but  were  you,  when 
you  were  a  teenager?  I  wasn't.  I  had 
my  share  of  escapades,  and  so  did  every 
girl  and  boy  I  knew. 

"My  rebellion  as  a  teenager  was  ob- 
vious," she  recalls.  "Talk  about  crazy 
fads — I  was  first  with  them.  I  was  two 
years  younger,  inches  shorter,  and  not  so 
pretty  as  the  other  girls  in  my  class,  so 
I  tried  twice  as  hard  to  get  attention.  That 
was  back  in  the  flapper  age,  and  I  was 
the  first  to  wear  barber-pole-striped 
stockings  and  to  rattle  around  in  open 
galoshes.  Today,  I  can't  see  anything 
wrong  in  clothes  fads — suede  or  leather 
jackets,  zany  haircuts  and  the  rest  of  it. 
Sometimes  teen-age  fashions  have  good 
sense.  Two  years  ago,  when  high  school 
girls  began  to  wear  long-legged  leotards 
under  their  dresses,  their  mothers  thought 
they  looked  ridiculous.  But,  this  year,  the 
mothers  are  wearing  them,  too,  because 
they've  discovered  leotards  are  warm  and 
comfortable. 

"In  these  days  of  worry  about  juvenile 
delinquency,"  she  continues,  "we  are  like- 
ly to  overlook  the  normal  youngsters — 
those  who  are  innately  good.     You  can't 
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label  a  teenager  'delinquent'  just  because 
his  sense  of  values  is  not  fully  formed. 
Growing  pains  are  real  aches,  you  know, 
and  sometimes  self-assertion  and  inde- 
pendence supply  a  natural  remedy. 

"I  don't  believe  there  is  any  parent 
who  can't  think  back  to  some  mischief  in 
his  youtJi.  I'll  tell  you  something  shock- 
ing I  did  as  a  youngster.  When  I  was  in 
Normal  School  and  still  in  my  teens — 
I  was  graduated  from  high  school  when 
I  was  only  fifteen — I  cut  classes  often  to 
go  to  a  place  called  Cushman's.  This  was 
a  jazz  joint  in  Greenwich  Village  where 
musicians  held  nightly  jam  sessions,  and  it 
had  a  reputation  for  being  wild  and  bo- 
hemian.  I  never  saw  it  at  night,  but  I 
felt  thrillingly  wicked  at  the  afternoon 
tea  dances — because  I  should  have  been 
in  school.  Of  course,  if  my  mother  had 
known,  she  would  have  been  terribly  up- 
set, and  rightly  so.  My  punishment  would 
have  been  severe — but  whether  it  would 
have  improved  my  behavior  is  a  moot 
question.  Perhaps  I  was  better  off,  in 
finally  becoming  bored  with  Cushman's, 
rather  than  having  it  glamorized  by 
parental   disapproval. 

"In  one  way,"  Kathryn  adds  reflectively, 
"I  am  glad  that  I  didn't  live  a  too  sheltered 
and  blameless  youth,  because  this  made 
me  more  tolerant  and  understanding  when 
our  twin  daughters  went  through  the 
tense  adolescent  years.  Parents  have  a 
duty  to  guide  their  children,  but  a  loose 
rein  in  steady  hands  brings  out  the 
thoroughbred!" 

Parents  have  to  face  the  fact  that  their 
children  will  try  to  get  away  with  some 
things  at  some  times.  But  when  there  is 
loving  insight  and  appreciation   at  home, 


a  child's  moral  sense  will  strengthen  and 
mature.  The  results  can  be  traced  in 
Kathryn's  own  life  .  .  .  from  frivolous 
flapper  to  ein  exemplary  and  useful  adult. 

"I  can't  think  of  anyone  who  is  more 
industrious  than  Kathryn,"  says  her  fa- 
mous husband,  Arthur  Murray.  "Her  day 
starts  the  moment  she  awakes,  and  this 
can  be  as  early  as  five  A.M.,  seldom  later 
than  six.  I  used  to  worry  about  her  lack 
of  rest,  but  I  finally  realized  that  some 
people  just  don't  need  as  much  sleep.  Be- 
fore she  goes  to  the  studio,  she  may  bake 
a  cake,  put  up  some  jelly  or  set  closets  in 
order.  At  home,  she  is  a  good  house- 
keeper. She  then  puts  in  a  full  day  at 
the  office  and,  when  our  television  shows 
are  on,  often  works  until  eight,  or  later, 
to  catch  UD.  If  we  are  in  the  mood  to 
go  home  early,  she  often  cooks  dinner." 

This  combination  of  housekeeping  and 
business  career  has  been  going  on  for 
the  past  sixteen  years.  Only  one  signifi- 
cant thing  has  been  added.  That  is  the 
new  weekend  house  they  recently  built. 
Kathryn  says:  "We  sold  our  last  house  in 
1939,  lived  in  California  for  two  years, 
then  moved  into  a  New  York  hotel.  Arthur 
prefers  living  out  of  a  trimk,  but  I  don't. 
I  finally  pleaded  for  a  small  apartment 
and  he  said:  "I  don't  mind,  so  long  as 
you  treat  it  like  a  hotel.  By  that,  he 
meant  he  prefers  irregular  hours  and 
doesn't  want  to  be  pinned  down  to  a 
domestic  schedule  of  having  dinner  at  the 
same  time  every  night.  So  we  no  longer 
keep  a  cook — I  learned  to  cook  and  bake 
because  a  constant  diet  of  restaurant  food 
becomes  tiresome.  The  apartment  only 
partially  satisfied  me  and,  a  few  years  ago, 
I  began  talking  temptingly  of  a  weekend 
house.     Arthxu-  was  against  it.     But  you 
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know  what  Lola  wants,  Lola  gets,  and  it 
just  required  patience  and  persistence." 

One  of  Kathryn's  daughters,  Jane,  and 
her  husband.  Dr.  Henry  Heimlich,  had 
bought  a  house  on  the  waterfront  in  Rye, 
New  York.  There  was  a  long,  narrow 
strip  of  land  next  to  them  and  Kathryn 
suggested  Arthur  buy  it.  "You  shouldn't 
live  next  door  to  your  daughter,"  he  pro- 
tested. "It  might  be  the  end  of  a  beauti- 
ful friendship!"  But  Kathryn  said:  "I 
knew  better.  We've  never  been  possesive 
or  interfering  parents  and,  if  we  were 
going  to  have  a  weekend  place,  it  might 
as  well  be  near  two  of  our  grandchildren. 
Our  other  twin  daughter,  Phyllis,  and  her 
husband,  Edward  McDowell,  live  near  New 
Haven,  where  he  is  the  headmaster  of  a 
country  day  school.  That  was  too  far  for 
us  to  commute  every  weekend,  but  not 
too  far  from  them  to  visit  frequently. 

"Well,  once  Arthur  bought  the  land,  I 
began  to  bring  home  magazines  on  build- 
ing and  I'd  scissor  out  this  picture  and  that, 
and  show  them  to  Arthur,  until  it  became 
a  challenge  to  him.  Once  I  roused  his  in- 
terest, he  was  very  happy  with  the  idea. 
He  built  a  very  attractive  house — Arthur 
started  out  in  life  to  be  an  architect,  and 
he  enjoys  planning  and  decorating." 

The  house,  just  finished  last  year,  is  a 
one-story  building  in  the  shape  of  an  H. 
It  is  made  of  glass  and  cream-colored 
brick.  One  side  of  the  H  has  the  bed- 
rooms and  baths.  The  other  side  contains 
the  living  room  and  kitchen.  The  cross- 
bar of  the  H  is  a  glass-sided  foyer  large 
enough  to  set  up  portable  tables  for  en- 
tertaining, including  Kathryn's  holiday 
dream  of  having  their  children  and  five 
grandchildren  all  seated  at  one  long  table. 
"We  have  no  dining  room,"  she  says, 
"but  we  can  seat  eight  people  comfortably 
in  the  kitchen,  and  that's  such  a  pretty 
room  everyone  admires  it.  The  kitchen 
shows  Arthur's  ingenuity  and  efficiency — 
he  never  liked  cabinet  doors  that  swing  out 
in  your  face,  so  our  shelves  are  recessed 
and  have  sliding  doors  of  fluted  glass. 
This  is  most  effective  and  streamlined. 
Practical,  too,  because  you  can  get  a 
translucent  view  of  where  glasses,  dishes 
and  different  groceries  are  stored.  The 
layout  might  be  called  a  'his'  and  'hers' 
arrangement.  We  have  two  sinks  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  room,  because  Arthur 
says  that  I  dart  back  and  forth  too  fast 
for  comfort.  He  has  his  own  sink  and 
mixing  surface  for  concocting  frosted  milk 
shakes,  and  other  of  his  specialties. 

"Arthur  has  a  built-in  barbecue  on  his 
side,  too,  but  I'm  more  at  home  on  the 
range!  I  have  a  stove  on  my  side.  Arthur 
has  taken  over  the  deep-freeze,  which  he 
keeps  packed  with  ice  cream  and  goodies 
for  the  grandchildren  and  their  friends.  All 
in  all,  the  kitchen  is  very  bright  and  color- 
ful. Arthur  designed  a  plastic-covered 
dome  skylight  in  the  ceiling  and  installed 
an  eye-catching  window  blind  with  tur- 
quoise, orange  and  yellow  trim  which 
hangs   over   the   room-length   windows." 

When  Kathryn  goes  to  the  country  for 
the  weekend,  she  makes  a  bee-line  for 
the  kitchen.  "Last  Friday,  I  phoned  Jane 
in  the  morning  and  asked  her  and  Hank 
to  come  to  dinner.  She  said,  'Mother, 
you  will  be  too  tired  to  bother.'  I  said, 
'No,  I  relax  when  I  cook.'  I  phoned  the 
market  in  Rye  and  had  them  deliver  the 
food,  so  that  it  was  waiting  for  me.  I  left 
the  office  at  five-thirty,  was  in  the  house 
at  six -thirty,  scrubbed  my  hands  and  put 
on  a  blouse,  shorts  and  moccasins.  That's 
my  cooking  costume. 

"At  seven-thirty,  we  sat  down  to  crisply 
browned  broiled  fish,  well-scrubbed  baked 
T    potatoes  blended  with  warmed  sour  cream 
W    instead  of  butter,  and  a  mixed  green  salad 
R    that  included  chopped  parsley  and  hard- 
boiled  eggs.  Dessert  had  to  be  a  quickie 
but  it  was  de-luxe,  anyway.  Canned  white 
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peach  halves,  doused  with  a  little  brandy 
and  covered  with  flavored  whipped  cream 
and  slivered  almonds. 

"I  really  show  off  on  Saturdays,  when 
I  have  more  time,"  she  adds.  "Last  Sat- 
urday, we  had  friends  visiting  and  they 
raved  about  the  crabmeat  souffle  and  my 
fancy,  open,  glazed-top  strawberry  pie  .  .  . 
Tell  me  that  I'm  a  serviceable  emcee  on 
the  television  and  I'm  pleased.  But  tell 
me  that  I'm  a  good  cook  and  I'm  yours 
forever!" 

xiathryn  does  leave  the  kitchen  to  enjoy 
the  rest  of  the  house,  which  has  modern 
design  furniture,  teak-panelled  walls  and 
bright  curtains.  There  is  one  item  she 
tries  to  overlook  in  the  living  room. 
"Arthur  has  a  huge  contour-lounge  chair 
that  takes  the  prize  for  ugliness.  But,  as 
he  said,  'If  I  can't  have  a  really  com- 
fortable chair,  I  won't  feel  it's  my  living 
room.'  He's  quite  right  and  I've  stopped 
complaining." 

Recently.  Kathryn  added  a  piano.  "I 
don't  play  well,"  she  notes,  "but  when 
Jane  said  that  her  happiest  childhood  mem- 
ories were  of  the  times  I  played  and  sang 
for  her  and  her  sister,  I  bought  the  piano. 
Now  I  play  and  sing  for  my  grandchildren, 
who  are  too  young  to  realize  that  my 
voice  is  the  fog-horn  variety." 

Phyllis  and  her  family  often  drive  down 
from  New  Haven  on  weekends  and,  with 
Jane's  youngsters,  there  are  grandchil- 
dren ranging  in  age  from  three  to  nine. 
Kathryn  says,  "Arthur  likes  to  do  tricks 
with  them.  Picks  them  up  and  somer- 
saults them  in  the  air,  'aeroplanes'  them 
by  one  ankle  and  wrist,  and  they're  de- 
lighted. Also,  he  often  gets  in  trouble  with 
the  mamas  by  giving  the  children  candy 
or  ice  cream  just  before  their   dinner. 

"It's  a  great  boon  to  get  along  well  as 
a  family,"  she  smiles  contentedly.  "I 
think  our  daughters  like  us,  besides  lov- 
ing us  as  relatives.  I  know  they  invite 
us  to  their  special  dinner  parties,  which 
we  find  very  flattering.  'The  girls  talk 
freely  to  me  and  generally  seem  to  seek 
out  my  company,  so  I  must  have  suc- 
ceeded to  some  degree  as  a  mother.  When 
they  were  youngsters,  I  was  attentive  but 
I  was  also  a  fairly  firm  disciplinarian.  I 
still  think  children  prefer  to  look  up  to 
authority — that  they  feel  insecure  with- 
out definite  rules  for  behavior." 

Kathryn  explains  why  she  went  to 
work.  "When  the  girls  were  about  twelve, 
they  became  so  busy  at  school  and  had 
so  many  outside  activities  that  I  had  too 
much  leisure  time.  I  began  working  with 
Arthur  during  the  girls'  teen  years,  but 
I  don't  think  I  neglected  my  responsibilities 
as  mother.  I  hope  not,  because  those  are 
important  growing  years  that  need  a 
parent's  thoughtful  attention  and  wise, 
considerate  judgment. 

"I    remember    one    time    when    I    acted 
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stupidly,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  It 
was  when  Phyllis  was  thirteen  and  we 
were  living  in  Hollywood.  A  school  friend 
talked  Phyllis  into  bleaching  her  hair.  I 
saw  red,  not  blonde!  But  I  had  no  right 
to  be  angry — -instead,  I  should  have  been 
ashamed.  I  should  have  realized,  before 
the  peroxide  splashed,  that  Phyllis,  like 
so  many  other  teenagers,  felt  an  urge  to 
improve  her  appearance.  If  I  had  sug- 
gested a  new  hairdo  at  a  good  beauty 
salon,  she  wouldn't  have  tried  on  her 
own.  Children  have  rights  in  guiding 
their  own  destinies.  What  really  angers 
the  parent  is  the  feeling  of  being  ignored 
— not   disobeyed." 

Ohe  recalls:  "Recently,  a  woman  asked 
me  how  she  should  run  a  party  for  her 
teen-age  daughter.  I  wanted  to  say, 
'Don't.  Let  your  child  run  it.'  When 
Phyllis  and  Jane  were  to  have  their  first 
big  party,  something  must  have  told  me 
that,  if  you  want  your  children  to  be 
self-reliant,  they  must  practice  a  bit  at 
home.  But  first  1  ran  into  the  problem 
of  the  so-called  'bad  influence.'  I  looked 
at  the  names  of  the  boys  and  girls  they 
were  inviting  and  it  was  on  the  tip  of 
my  tongue  to  say,  'I  don't  like  that  girl.' 
But  then  it  occurred  to  me,  if  the  girl 
really  was  a  bad  influence,  it  would  be 
better  for  our  daughters  to  see  her  in 
our  house  rather  than  on  the  outside. 

"On  the  matter  of  self-reliance,  I  thought 
it  was  about  time  that  our  girls  learned 
how  much  trouble  it  is  to  arrange  a  party. 
I  let  them  plan  the  food  and  they  were 
very  sensible.  I  found  that  teenagers  pre- 
ferred food  that  is  good  for  them,  such 
as  hamburgers.  Sure,  they  liked  a  lot  of 
soda  pop,  but  they  also  drank  milk.  I 
pointed  out  to  the  girls  that  they  would 
have  to  think  ahead  and  attend  to  all 
preparations  for  visitors — from  hangers  in 
the  closet  to  guest  towels  in  the  bathroom. 

"I  told  them  that  cleaning  up  would 
be  their  job,  too.  And,  since  I  knew  they 
wouldn't  be  ready  for  sleep  right  after 
the  party,  I  suggested  they  invite  two  of 
their  girl-friends  to  stay  overnight  and 
help  them  straighten  things.  Arthur  and 
I  were  at  home,  but  not  too  crushingly 
visible.  Actually,  I  found  it  very  ex- 
citing as  a  mother  to  see  our  daughters  as 
hostesses  on  their  own." 

Kathryn  concludes:  "My  experience 
with  teenagers  has  given  me  confidence 
in  them.  Normal  youngsters  are  trust- 
worthy. They  are  understanding.  In  a 
broader  sense,  they  are  even  leaders.  Look 
back  over  the  years  and  you  will  find  they 
often  set  the  style  in  clothes,  music  and 
dance.  I  know  Arthur  respects  their 
tastes  and  opinions,  and  that's  why  you'll 
find  performers  who  appeal  to  them  on 
our  television  show  every  week.  Last 
summer  at  the  beach,  Arthur  got  into  a 
discussion  over  this  with  an  advertising 
executive  connected  with  our  sponsors. 
Arthur  mentioned  that  he  had  booked  The 
Platters. 

"The  advertising  man  took  Arthur  to 
task.  'Who  ever  heard  of  the  Platters? 
Why  don't  you  book  someone  well  known 
like  Toni  Arden?'  Now,  we've  always 
thoroughly  admired  Toni's  pretty  face  and 
her  excellent  singing  but — on  this  par- 
ticular booking — Arthur  thought  The  Plat- 
ters would  draw  more  viewers  among  the 
teenagers.  So  Arthur  simply  took  the  ad 
man  by  the  elbow,  led  him  to  a  group  of 
teenagers  and  announced  that  we  were 
having  The  Platters  on  our  next  show.  The 
kids    almost    swooned. 

"This  small  incident,  it  seems  to  me, 
illustrates  the  fact  that  adults  can  stay 
young  in  heart  and  mind  by  being  open- 
hearted  and  open-minded  toward  youth. 
Whereas  I'd  never  want  to  live  my  own 
teen  years  over  again,  it's  fun  to  re-live 
them  through  this  generation." 
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"Reader, 
I  Married  Him !" 


(Continued  from  page  50) 
was   also   proficient   on   the   guitar,   as   an 
accompaniment  to  the  folk  songs  she  loved 
to  sing.  Millette's  maternal  grandfather  was 

'  Milton  Aborn,  who  owned  the  Aborn  Opera 
Company,  and  music  was  her  heritage,  but 
to  it  she  added  this  urge  to  act. 

Now  on  television  regularly,  she  plays 
Gail  Armstrong  in  the  daily  drama.  The 
Edge  Of  Night.  The  medium  which  first 
made  her  a  professional  actress  still  claims 
her  as  its  own,  and  in  turn  she  has  great 
fondness   for   it.     And   for   all   those   who 

'  helped  her  when,  as  a  complete  unknown, 

she  was  entrusted  with  an  important  role. 

These  years  have  brought  other  changes. 

'  In  April,  1955,  she  married  Roger  Schoen- 
feld,  young  designer  and  manufacturer  of 
women's  handbags,  and  an  artist  who  works 
in  silver  to  create  original  designs  in 
jewelry.  Their  son,  Adam,  was  bom  in 
October,  1957.  The  actress  has  become 
wife  and  housewife,  mother  and  cook, 
adept  at  dressmaking,  knitting,  needle- 
point, and  making  hooked  rugs. 

This  combination  of  career  and  marriage 
and  homemaking,  so  often  a  controversial 
subject,  has  so  far  caused  no  upheavals  in 
this  household.  "Roger  approves  of  my 
being  an  actress  because  he  knows  it's 
the  only  way  I  can  be  completely  happy," 
Millette  said  recently.  "I  believe  I  am  a 
better  mother  because  I  am  doing  the 
thing  I  want  to  do.  My  child  knows  who 
his  mother  is.  His  mother  is  the  person 
who  gives  him  breakfast,  tucks  him  into 
bed  at  night,  is  always  there  if  he  wakes 
up  crying  and  needs  to  be  comforted.  Roger 
and  I  are  with  him  a  great  deal,  and  we 
take  complete  charge  over  the  weekends." 

Little  Adam  is  a  platinum  blond  with 
china-blue  eyes.  Roger  has  dark  hair,  blue 
eyes,  and  is  almost  six  feet  tall.  Millette 
is  five-seven  and  blonde,  with  what  she 
calls  "real  no-color  eyes"  which  are  actu- 
ally greenish,  when  not  taking  on  the  blue 
of  a  dress  or  a  scarf. 

Millette  talked  about  the  first  time  she 
and  Roger  met.  "We  practically  hated  each 
other.  His  sister  Louise  was  one  of  my  best 
friends  and  she  kept  saying  she  wanted  us 
to  meet.  'Don't  give  me  that  bit,'  I  told 
her.  'He  won't  like  me  and  I  probably  won't 
like  him.'  So  what  happened?  I  married 
the  man!" 

Roger  was  just  as  wary  of  meeting 
Millette.  He  didn't  want  his  sister  pushing 
any  girls  on  him.  He  wanted  to  pick  his 
own.  When  he  heard  Louise  had  invited 
her  for  a  weekend,  he  made  plans  to  be 
away.  But  the  day  came  when  he  couldn't 
escape.  His  family  had  a  little  vacation 
camp  in  Maine,  and  Millette  came  for  a 
visit. 

"He  told  me  oflE  the  very  first  day,"  she 
grins.  "Said  I  was  self-centered  (no  doubt 
true  at  the  time) ,  and  that  I  shouldn't  take 
myself  so  seriously  (still  true).  He  really 
gave  me  what-for.  So  what  happened?  A 
short  time  later,  he  asked  me  to  marry 
him!" 

They  started  to  date,  more  to  please 
Louise  than  themselves.  Then  they  found 
out  they  liked  a  lot  of  the  same  things, 
shared  the  same  ideas.  Millette  came  home 
rhanksgiving  weekend  from  Northwest- 
ern University,  in  Illinois,  to  spend  the 
holiday  with  her  family  in  Great  Neck, 
Long  Island.  Roger  drove  her  out  to  the 
beach.  It  was  a  cold  night  and  they  sat 
in  the  car  a  while,  watching  the  ocean. 

"He  took  out  his  fraternity  pin  and  of- 
'ered  it  to  me,"  she  recalls,  "but  asked  me 
■«  pin  it  on  the  inside  of  the  heavy  lined 
,riw/e  I  was  wearing,  and  to  leave  it  there. 


OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR  EVERYBODY 

Wiite  lo  Publisher's  Classified  Department  (Trademark), 
9  South  Clinton  Street,  Chicago  6,  lor  advertising  rates. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN         (WO-AP59) 


LOSE:  WEIGHT— RELAX— Gain  Self-confidence^Relieve 
Nervousness— Stop  Sleeplessness  and  Smoking,  No  pills, 
diets,  gadgets,  embarassment.  Wonderful  Free  folder  explains 
Guaranteed   plans.   Write:  American  Foundation.  54  West 

van  Buren,  Chicago  5. ' 

$100-$500— MORE  paid  lor  your  child's  photo,  if  selected  for 
advertismg  illustrations,  etc.  Hundreds  used  weekly.  Rush 
photo  for  approval.   Returned  promptly.   Free  Service    Ad- 

Photos.  6087-YD  Sunset,  Hollywood  ^SjSalifornia. 

BUY  WHOLESALE:  100,000  Nationally  Advertised  Products 
Appliances,  Cameras,  Sporting  Goods,  Housewares,  Watches 
Typewriters,  Tools,  Clothing,  etc.  Discounts  to  80%.  Buv-Rite 

Box  258,  Hawthorne  156^J\lejy_Jersev. 

$500  FOR  YOUR  Child's  Picture  (All  Ages).  Hundreds  used 
yearly.  Send  one  small  picture.  Returned  with  report  and 
testimonials.  Print  child's  parents'  name,  address  on  back 

Spothte,  8344  Beverly  P4,  Hollywood,  California  ' 

FREE  WEDDING  CATALOG  lEverything  for  the  Wedding". 
Reception!  Invitations,  Gifts  for  bridal  party.  Table  decora- 
119^?.  Trousseau  items.  Unusual,  exciting  personalized  items. 
Write:  EjaineJ^reations.Box  8j4,  Dept.  E308,  Chicago  42 
BEAUTY  DEMONSTRATORS— To  $5.00  hour  de^r^TiStTaT- 
ing  Famous  Hollywood  Cosmetics,  your  neighborhood.  For 
free  sarnples,  details,  write  Studio  Girl,  Dept.  1694C,  Glen- 

dale,  California. 

HOM EWORKERS  WANTED  PAINTING  Novelties,  No 
Selling.  Experience  unnecessary.  Noveltex  Industries,  20-A 

West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 

HQMEWORKERS:  ASSEMBLE  HANDLACED  Precut  moc- 
casins  and  handbags.  Good  earnings.  California  Handicrafts. 

Los  Angeles  46-B.  California.  

FREE  CATALOG  OF  Mexican  Imports.  Purses,  shoes, 
jewelry,   gifts.    Save — buy   direct  from    importer.    Northern 

Import  Co.,  Reed  City  34,  Michigan. 

DRESSES  24c;  SHOES  39c;  Men's  Suits  $4.95-  Trousers 
$1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free  Catalog.  Transworld.  164-A 
Christopher,  Brooklyn  12,  N.Y. 

$15.00  THOUSAND  PREPARING  envelopes,  postcards 
home — longhand,  typewriter.  Particulars  free.  G.  Economy 

Box  2580,  Greensboro,  N.C. 

4  APRONS  AND  8  potholders — assorted  colors— Only  $1 
Guaranteed  to  be  worth  $4  or  your  money  back.  Wm    Rice' 

87  Washington  Ave.,  Kingston  36,  N.Y. ' 

HOMEWORKERS:  SEW  BABYWEAH  tor  stores.  Machine 
unnecessary.  Clara,  Box  44637-A,  Los  Angeles^.  California 
$200  MONTHLY  POSSIBLE,  Sewing  Babywear!  No  house 
selling.  Free  information.  Send  name  to  Cuties,  Warsaw  1 ,  Ind. 
MAKE  MONEY  AT  home  assembling  our  items.  Experience 
unnecessary.  Lee  Mfg.,  466  S.  Robertson,  Los  Angeles  48,  Cal. 
SEW  OUR  READY  cut  aprons  at  home,  spare  time.  Easy 

profitable.  Hanky  Aprons,  Caldwell  3,  Ark. '' 

EARN  SPARETIME  CASH  Mailing  Advertising  Literature' 

Glenway,  Box  6568,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio. 

EARN  CASH  PREPARING,  mailing  postcards.  Write:  Home- 
craft, Box  62085-A,  Los  Angeles  62,  California. 

$25.00  WEEKLY  MAKING   Roses,  Orchids,  Easyl  Write, 

Boycan,  Sharon  9,  Pa. 

MAKE  MONEY  CLIPPING  Newspaper  Items!  Newscraft, 

PW-983-E.  Main,  Columbus  5,  Ohio. 

FOREIGN  &  U.S.A.  JOB  LISTINGS 

JOBS— HIGH  PAY;  USA,  So.  America,  The  Islands.  All 
trades.  Many  companies  pay  fare.  Write  Dept.  71 B,  National 

Employment  Information,  1020  Broad,  Newark,  N.J. 

AMERICAN  OVERSEAS  JOBS.  High  Pay,  Men,  Women. 
Transportation  Paid.  Free  Information.  Write:  Transworld, 

DepL  13B,  200  West  34th  St.  New  York  1.  

FLORIDA  JOBS,  ALL  kinds,  entire  state,  hundreds  listed. 
Write  Fastway  Service,  Daytona  Beach. 


BUSINESS  &  MONEY  MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 


WE  PAY  $3.50  lb.  dried.  GroW  Mushrooms.  Cellar,  shed  and 
outdoors.  Spare,  full  time,  year  round.  We  pay  $3.50  lb  Free 
Book.  Mushrooms,  Dept.  320.  2954  Admiral  Way.  Seattle. 

Wash. 

$3.00  HOURLY  POSSIBLE  assembling  pump  lamps  Spare 
Time,  Simple,  Easy.  No  canvassing.  Write:  Ougor,  Caldwell 

1  .Arkansas^ 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  invisibly  mending  damaged  garments  al 
home.  Details  Free.  Fabricon,  6240  Broadway,  Chicago  40. 
OIL  IS  WEALTH  I  Free  Map  of  $2  per  acre  leases.  Petroleum 

Co.,1 623  Fremont^  Las  Vegas,  Nevada^ 

MAKE  MONEV  WRITING  short  paragraphs.  Inloiroation 
free^  Barrett,  Dept.  C-134-B,  7464  No^Clark,  Chicago  26. 
"SF'ARETIMECASH  MAILING  advertising  literature,  Hobby- 
craft,  606  Olive,  Huntmgton  Beach,j;aljfornia^ 

EARN  EXTRA  CASH!  Prepare  Advertising  Postcards.  Lang- 
dons,  Box  41107PW,  Los  Angeles  41,  California.  

$35  WEEKLY  PREPARING  envelopes.  InstructTonFilTRe- 

fundable.  AdsejT/ice,  Spring  Valley  151,  New  York. 

$50  WEEKLY   PREPARING    Mailing   Literature.   National 

1815A  Meyers,  Lombard,  III. 

$200-$300  MONTHLY.  Mailin"  literature.  Peavie,  POB  385 

Tillicum  99,  Wash. 

AGENTS  t  HELP  WANTED 

ANYONE  CAN  SELL  famous  Hoover  Uniforms  for  beauty 
shops,  waitresses,  nurses,  doctors,  others.  All  popular  miracle 
fabrics — nvlon,  dacron.  Exclusive  styles,  top  quality.  Big  cash 
income   now,    real   future.   Equipment  free.   Hoover,   DeoL 

p-119  New  York  11 ,  N.Y. 

FASHION  DEMONSTRATORS— $20-$40  Profit  evenings. 
No  delivering  or  collecting.  Beeline  Style  Shows  are  Party 
Plan  sensation!  Samples  furnished  Free.  Beeline  Fashions 

Bensenville  84,  Illinois. 

EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  selling  Advertising  Book  Match"es 
Free  sample  kit  furnished.  Matchcorp,  DepL  WP-49;  Chicago 
32,  Illinois. " 

60%  PROFIT  COSMETICS.  $25day  up.  Hire  others.  Samples 
details.  Studio  Girl-Hollywood,  Glendale,  Calif.  DepL  1694H. 

LOANS  BY  MAIL    

BORROW  $50  to  $600  By  Mail.  Quick,  Easy,  Private.  No 
Co-Signers.  Repay  in  24  small  monthly  payments.  For  the 
amount  you  want  write  today  to  Dial  Finance  Co.,  410  Kil- 

patj^ic k  BIdg..  Dept.  D-57,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska. 

BORROW  $50  TO  $500  for  any  purpose.  Employed  men  and 
women  eligible.  American  Loan  Plan,  City  National  BIda 

Dept.  WD-4,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska. '' 

BORROW  By  Mail.  $100-$60b  Anywhere.  Air  Mai!  Service 
Postal  Finance,  200  Keeline  Building,  DepL  963E,  Omaha  2' 
Nebraska. 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

COMPLETE  YOUR  HIGH  School  at  home  in  spare  time  with 
62-year-old  school.  Texts  furnished.  No  classes.  Diploma 
Information    booklet    free.    American    School,    Dept.    X474 

Drexe!  at  58th,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. _^^ 

FINISH  HIGH  SCHOOL  at  home,  spare  time.  No  classes 
Diploma  awarded.  Write  for  Free  catalog.  Wayne  School' 

Catalog  HCH-60,  2527  Sheffield,  Chicago  14. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA  at  home.  Licensed  teachers. 
Approved  materials.  Southern  States  Academy,  Station  E-1, 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

STAMP  COLLECTING 


TERRIFIC  STAMP  BARGAIN!  Israel— Iceland— Vatican  As- 
sortment— Plus  Exotic  Triangle  Set — Also  Fabulous  British 
Colonial  Accumulation — Plus  Large  Stamp  Book — All  Four 
Offers  Free — Send  10c  To  Cover  Postage.  Empire  Stamp 
Corporation,  Dept.  PC,  Toronto,  Canada. 


POEMS 

FIVE  STAR  MUSIC  MASTERS.    Zt 


WANTED  for  Musical 
Setting  &  Recording  by 
AMERICA'S  LARGE^ 
SONG  STUDIO.  Send 
poems.  Free  examination. 
5BEAC0NBUI6.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


$500  rOR  PHOTOS 

OFTEN  MUCH  MORE  for  your  child's  photo 
when  used  for  advertising  (magazines, 
calendars,  billboards).  All  ages,  all  types. 
Rush  one  small  black  &  white  photo  - 
returned  2  weeks  with  judges'  report. 
FREE   GIFTS! 

NATIONAL  PHOTO  EXHIBITORS 
Box    3035-TC     /  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 


I 


w    w    ^    w     w 
Want  to  Get  Rid  of 
Dark  or  Discolored  Skin, 
Freckles,  Skin  Spots?] 


Famous  Mercolized  Wax  Cream 
7  NIGHT  PLAN  Lightens, 
Beautifies  Skin  While  You  Sleep 

,    Just  follow  the  amazing  Mercolized  Wax 
Cream  7  NIGHT  PLAN  to  a  whiter,  softer, 
lovelier  skin.  Smooth  rich,  luxurious  Mer- 
colized Wax  Cream  on  your  face  or  arms 
just  before  retiring  each  night  for  one  week. 
You'll  begin  to  see  results  almost 
at  once  .  .  .  lightens  dark  skin, 
blotches,  spots,  freckles  as  if  by 
magic!  This  is  not  a  cover  up  cos- 
metic; Mercolized  Wax  Cream 
works  UNDER  the  skin  surface. 
Beautiful  women  have  used  this 
time -tested  plan  for  over  40  years  —  you'll 
love  it's  fast,  sure,  longer  lasting  results! 
Mercolized  Wax  Cream  is  sold  on  lOCT:  guar- 
antee or  money  back.    Start  using  it  now! 
MERCOLIZED  WAX   CREAM 

At  All  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Counters 


Lietitensdark 
skin  and  ugly 
spots  almosl 
oisrnlghl. 


SONGWRITERS! 

PROTECT   YOUR  IDEAS!    HOLD   ALL   SONGS.    POEMS! 

Write  for  safe,  correct  procedure} 

SONG   SERVICE 

Dept.  T.V.,  333  W.  56th  St..  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


Everything    for    the    Wedding    &    ReceptionI 

Invitations    •    Gifts    for   the    bridal    party 

Table    decorations      •      Trousseau     items 

Unusual,  exciting  personalized  items, 

ELAINE  CREATIONS 

Box   824     Dept.  E- 1 96 
Chicago  42,  III. 


^t^iif 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch -Relieves  Pain 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain, actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem!" 

The    secret   is    a   new   healing    substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a  world-famous         f 
research  institute. 

This   substance   is   now  available  in   sup- 
pository or  ointment  form   under  the  name  ' 
Preparation  H*  .Ark  fov  it  at  all  drug  count- 
ers—money back  guarantee.       *Rei;.  u.s.  Pat.  oh 
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]Vei¥  Patterns  for  You 


9272 

14'/2-24'/2 


9257 — Two  fashions  in  one — playsuit  or 
dress.  Sew  in  no-iron  cotton  for  a  summer 
of  fun  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes 
10-20.  Size  16  playsuit  takes  21/2  yards  35- 
inch  fabric;  skirt  3^/4  yards.  State  size.  85^' 


9255 — A  figure-following  dress  with  wide- 
curving  collar,  banded  hip  pockets.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  12-20;  40-42.  Size  16 
takes  3%  yards  35-inch  fabric;  collar  takes 
%  yard.    State  size.    35^' 


9272 — Alone,  it's  a  cool  summer  dress; 
with  jacket,  a  smart  travel  suit.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Hall  Sizes  141/2-241/2.  Size  I614 
dress  takes  3  yards  39-inch  fabric ;  jacket 
114  yards.    State  size.    35^' 


4792 — Graceful  Empire-Princess  dress 
topped  by  tiny  bolero.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Misses'  Sizes  10-20.  Size  16  dress  and  bolero 
take  4  yards  39-inch  fabric.   State  size.    35^ 
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Send  thirty-five  cents  (in  coin)  for  each  pattern  to:  TV  Radio  Mirror,  Pattern  Depart- 
ment, P.O.  Box  137,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Add  ten  cents  for  each 
pattern   if  you   wish    first-class   mailing.   Be    sure   to   specify    pattern    number   and    size. 


He  was  shy  about  having  anyone  see  it. 
We  became  engaged  during  Christmas  va- 
cation, but — even  though  he  wanted  to 
get  married  soon — he  didn't  want  anyone 
to  know,  and  to  have  all  that  fuss  about  an 
engagement.  We  were  married  the  follow- 
ing April." 

When  Millette  was  four  months'  preg- 
nant, she  was  doing  a  commercial  on  the 
Garry  Moore  daytime  show.  Twenty  min- 
utes before  show  time,  she  gathered  up 
her  things  to  go  to  her  dressing  room  but, 
as  she  started  down  from  the  stage,  her 
foot  caught  in  the  hem  of  the  long,  loose 
robe  she  was  wearing  during  rehearsal.  She 
was  catapulted  down  the  stairs,  falling  flat 
on  her  stomach  at  the  bottom. 

"The  hush  lasted  about  ten  seconds," 
she  says,  "and  then  the  stagehands  ran 
over  and  carried  me  gently  to  Garry's 
dressing  room.  They  tried  to  reach  a  doc- 
tor and  finally  got  my  own  obstetrician  on 
the  telephone.  He  asked  about  symptoms 
and  said  I  was  probably  all  right,  since 
there  were  none  that  indicated  trouble.  I 
went  on  and  did  the  show,  saving  my  shak- 
ing and  shivering  until  after  it  was  over. 
There  were  no  tragic  effects,  but  I  still 
think  that  Adam's  little  snub  nose  is  the 
result  of  mama's  fall  on  her  tummy,  that 
day!" 

Adam  got  his  name  because  his  parents 
have  a  fondness  for  the  strong  and  force- 
ful biblical  names  "and  this  was  the  first 
one  we  came  to."  It  seems  to  suit  him. 
Millette's  parents  were  in  New  York  when 
he  was  born  and,  five  months  later,  the  baby 
was  taken  to  visit  them  in  Florida,  at 
Clearwater  Beach.  Adam  took  to  the  beach 
and  water  like  a  little  sea  turtle  splash- 
ing back  at  all  the  big  waves.  Roger's 
folks  live  in  Lawrence,  Long  Island,  not 
too  many  miles  away  from  the  midtown 
New  York  apartment  where  the  young 
Schoenfelds   make   their   home. 

No  one  else  in  Millette's  family,  except 
her  grandfather  Aborn,  had  any  desire  to 
be  in  the  theater.  "My  grandfather  had 
sheltered  my  mother  from  being  stage- 
struck.  He  wanted  none  of  it  for  his  daugh- 
ter. My  sister,  now  married  and  living  in 
California  with  her  husband  and  three 
small  sons,  had  no  leaning  that  way.  It  all 
came  out  in  me." 

At  high  school,  Millette  was  considered 
too  tall  to  be  cast  opposite  the  boys  who 
played  leads.  At  college,  she  couldn't  seem 
ever  to  get  a  break  in  any  of  the  regular 
dramatic  productions,  but  she  took  all  the 
drama  workshop  courses,  joined  every 
possible  acting  class,  read  about  the  stage, 
soaked  up  theatrical  lore  and  tradition, 
spent  every  possible  moment  preparing  for 
a  dramatic  career.  She  had  always  been 
a  movie  fan — the  kind  who  cut  all  the  color 
pictures  out  of  the  movie  magazines, 
mounted  them  beautifully  and  papered  the 
bedroom  walls  with  them.  She  even  had 
big  charts  of  statistics  on  every  popular 
star,  scrapbooks  filled  with  stories  about 
her  favorites.  When  television  came  along, 
she  transferred  some  of  her  allegiance  to 
its  performers,  and  to  the  pictures  and 
stories  about  them. 

She  was  ready  to  tackle  Broadway  after 
graduation  from  college,  but  nothing  at 
all  happened  for  several  months.  Then  she 
signed  with  a  manager  who  was  impressed 
with  her  talent.  "And  just  like  that,  all  of  a 
sudden,  it  happened.  I  got  the  part  in  the 
Montgomery  show.  John  Newland,  the  di- 
rector, knew  it  was  my  first  but  he  had 
confidence  in  me.  It  was  the  first  time 
anyone  had  ever  given  me  the  chance  to 
show  what  I  could  do." 

Jan  Miner,  an  actress  of  great  experience 
and  range — now  playing  Carolyn  Rich  in 
The  Edge  Of  Night— was  in  that  Mont- 
gomery show.  "It  was  quite  a  reunion  for 
us,  when  we  got  together  on  The  Edge  Of 


Night,  remembering  how  it  was  that  first 
time  we  played  on  the  same  program. 
She  and  Skip  Homeier,  who  was  also  in 
that  cast,  were  so  wonderful  to  me.  Every- 
body was.  They  gave  me  hints  about  lines 
and  mikes.    Everything  went  very  well." 

But  there  was  a  long  six-month  wait 
after  that.  Millette  went  over  and  over  the 
performance  she  had  given.  Maybe  it 
hadn't  really  been  good.  What  had  she  done 
that  was  wrong?  Where  had  she  failed? 
Of  course,  she  hadn't.  It  was  just  the  way 
things  sometimes  go  in  show  business. 

Because,  just  as  suddenly,  everything 
happened  again.  She  did  several  more  of 
the  Montgomery  dramas,  A  Goodyear 
Theater  production,  "A  Night  to  Remem- 
ber"— with  Millette  playing  the  young 
wife  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  pregnant  with 
his  son.  ("Wearing  a  wig,  my  first,  so  that 
no  one  even  recognized  me  or  knew  1  was 
on  the  show.")  The  small  part  of  a  gun- 
moll  (the  only  "bad  girl  role"  she  has  had, 
and  what  fun  she  had  doing  it!)  in  The 
Investigator.  And  a  lot  of  TV  commercials. 

Last  fall,  when  the  opportunity  came 
along  to  read  for  the  part  of  Gail  Armstrong 
in  The  Edge  Of  Night,  she  was  more  than 
glad  to  do  it.  She  knew  the  show  and  liked 
it.  Even  though  they  told  her  she  was 
probably  too  young — or  at  least  too  young- 
looking  to  get  the  part — she  made  the 
appointment.  "I  did  everything  I  could  to 
make  myself  look  older,"  she  explains.  "I 
put  up  my  hair  in  a  French  twist,  wore  the 
little  black  dress  and  the  beads. 

"I  read  with  Wesley  Addy,  who  plays  the 
dedicated  and  shy  scientist  Dr.  Hugh 
Campbell,  who  falls  in  love  with  Gail.  He 
was  wonderful.  But  I  thought  I  had  given 
the  worst  reading  ever,  and  I  went  to  my 
manager's  office  and  wept  on  the  shoulder 
of  his  assistant.  'Now,  Millette,'  she  said 
to  me,  'you  have  been  through  this  self- 
torture  before.  You  were  probably  very 
good.'  But  1  refused  to  be  comforted — 
until  the  phone  rang  about  two  hours  later 
and  I  was  told  I  had  the  job." 

Cirail  is  a  commercial  artist  who  does  por- 
trait work  on  the  side,  so  Millette  made  it 
her  business  to  visit  the  advertising 
agency's  art  department  and  find  out  how 
an  artist  works,  to  make  the  part  be- 
lievable. She  even  bought  sketching  mate- 
rials and  practiced  the  correct  techniques. 
It's  the  kind  of  careful  research  and  prep- 
aration which  she  began  back  when  she 
was  just  a  drama  novice,  trying  to  work 
her  way  into  one  of  the  school  productions. 

"It  has  been  no  struggle,  however,  to 
become  Gail  on  television,"  she  says.  "I 
feel  I  am  somewhat  like  her.  She  is  a  little 
shy,  but  she  also  has  a  certain  amount 
of  confidence  that  gets  her  over  the  shy- 
ness. She  is  a  serious  and  earnest  type  of 
person,  and  so  am  I.  There  is  no  need  to 
impose  anything  on  myself  to  make  Gail 
right  on  the  screen.  I  can  be  myself,  and 
be  Gail  at  the  same  time,  because  we  have 
much  in  common." 

As  an  actress,  Millette  has  now  been 
many  women.  Unlike  the  character  of  Gail, 
she  has  had  to  project  herself  into  parts 
quite  unlike  the  type  of  girl  she  is.  And 
what  type  is  that?  A  basically  serious  girl, 
but  one  who  laughs  a  lot,  is  fun-loving, 
work-loving,  home-loving.  A  girl  who  talks 
proudly  of  the  latch-hook  rug  she  is 
making  for  her  baby's  room,  of  the  plans 
she  has  to  take  up  fabric  weaving,  of  the 
fun  they  have  when  she  and  Roger  have 
the  baby  to  themselves  over  the  weekend. 

A  girl  who  admits  that  when  she  gets  too 
keyed  up  emotionally — when  she  "flies 
too  high" — she's  glad  she  has  a  husband 
who  puts  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  and 
gently  brings  her  down  to  earth.  Even 
though  that  husband  is  the  man  she  "never 
dreamed  of  marrying"  when  they  first 
met! 
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(Continued  from  page  40) 
talking  about.  But  now,"  he  says,  with  the 
assurance  of  one  who's  mastered  a  difficult 
foreign  tongue,  "I  can  speak  it  with  the 
best  of  them.  Just  because  a  fellow  talks 
in  beatnik  doesn't  mean  he's  shaking. 
'Kookie,'  for  instance,  is  a  pretty  smart  boy, 
I  think.  He  just  talks  in  his  own  way." 

But,  Edd  couldn't  spend  a  lot  of  time 
with  this  crowd.  There  was  always  a 
shortness  of  "the  long  green,"  as  Kookie 
would  say.  "I  had  to  go  to  work  to  support 
the  family,"  Edd  explains.  "I  worked  at  a 
lot  of  jobs — ^includirig  driving  a  car  for 
Time  and  Life  magazines. 

"Next,  when  I  was  still  eighteen,  I  got 
a  job  as  an  ambulance  driver."  The  odd- 
ity of  an  eighteen-year-old  driving  an 
ambulance  in  New  York  City  doesn't 
strike  Edd  at  all.  "What  was  wrong  with 
that?"  he  wants  to  know.  "I  was  old 
enough  to  have  a  license." 

Anyway,  he's  endowed  with  a  natural 
affinity  for  automobiles  and  a  love  for 
driving.  This  sets  him  apart  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area,  where  Hollywood  freeway 
traffic  has  become  internationally  notori- 
ous. 

Like  his  gymnastics,  Edd's  driving  skill 
is  featured  occasionally  in  the  Sunset  Strip 
series.  In  one  recent  episode,  he  did  some 
fancy  turns  with  a  souped-up  sports  car. 
And,  of  course,  he  parks  cars  at  Dino's  in 
every  program.  "Funny  thing,  too,"  he 
grins.  "We  were  shooting  scenes  at  Dino's, 
with  me  parking  cars,  when  some  regular 
customers  came  in.  They  didn't  realize 
I  was  part  of  a  television  cast  and  let  me 
park  their  cars.  Tipped  eighty-five  cents, 
too.  There's  pretty  good  money  in  park- 
ing cars!" 

One  day,  while  Edd  was  driving  the 
ambulance,  a  friend  who'd  driven  with 
him  for  Life  and  Time  looked  him  up. 
"Say,  Edd,"  he  announced,  "they're  cast- 
ing for  Eddie  Cantor's  show  today.  Let's 
go  down  and  be  actors."  Edd  thought  that 
was  a  crackerjack  idea  and  went  along. 

"We  got  jobs  as  Indians,"  he  says,  "and 
made  $125  each.  That  was  my  first  profes- 
sional acting  job.  If  you  could  call  it 
acting,  to  stand  still,  look  fierce  and  say 
nothing.  Anyway  it  was  my  start.  My 
friend  who  auditioned  with  me?  Oh,  he 
didn't  keep  on.  Now  he's  a  policeman." 

The  heady  experience  of  actually  ap- 
pearing before  cameras  so  exhilarated  Edd 
that  he  began  haunting  casting  offices 
regularly  .  .  .  without  too  much  luck.  One 
of  his  next  jobs  was  carrying  a  spear  at 
five  dollars  a  performance. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Edd  got 
all  the  training  he's  ever  received  in  act- 
ing, and  he  got  that  rather  informally. 
"No,"  he  admits,  "I  never  did  enroll  in 
an  acting  school.  But  I'd  slip  in  and  hang 
around  to  see  what  was  going  on.  I  was 
all  eyes  and  ears  and  no  dough." 

Young  Mr.  Byrnes,  television  Indian, 
spear-carrier  and  actor  with  ambition  (if 
not  experience),  was  bitten,  naturally,  by 
the  Hollywood  bug.  So,  in  the  Spring  of 
1956,  he  jumped  into  his  car,  whistling 
"California,  Here  I  Come."  He  was  on 
his  way. 

Up  to  this  time,  he'd  never  had  an  agent 
and,  in  his  own  words,  "hadn't  done  any- 
thing much."  But  he  was  full  of  plans. 
When  he  got  to  Los  Angeles,  he  put  his 
plan  into  action  with  a  visit  to  the  pho- 
tographer's. 

"I  had  a  lot  of  pictures  made,"  he  re- 
T  lates,  "and  put  my  name  and  address  and 
V  phone  number  on  them.  Then  I  got  into 
B  the  executive  parking  lot  at  Fox  and  put 
one  in  every  car."  Then  he  went  home 
and  waited  for  phone  calls.  There  were 
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none.  Rock  Hudson  had  luck  when  he 
distributed  his  pictures.  But  Edd's  photos 
only  helped  the  photographer. 

Edd  wasn't  disheartened,  though.  He 
has  a  boyish  buoyancy  which  springs 
from  the  television  screen  and  keeps  him 
glowing  with  optimism.  "I've  never,"  he 
cheerily  confides,  "had  what  I'd  call  a  big 
disappointment  in  my  life.  Anything  goes 
wrong — it's  only  'experience.'  " 

Edd's  next  project  was  to  invade  the 
studio  lots.  Once  or  twice,  he  tried  to 
walk  past  the  guard  with  a  muttered, 
"Casting  call,"  or  some  such  explanation. 
This  didn't  work.  Finally,  he  decided  to 
look  for  a  guard  who  was  less  alert. 

"I  went  over  to  the  old  California  Stu- 
dios," he  says,  "and  waited  until  the  guard 
was  looking  the  other  way.  As  soon  as  I 
knew  he  was  busy  with  somebody  else,  I 
sneaked  by." 

Once  on  the  lot,  Edd  wasn't  sure  what 
to  do  next.  Probably,  he  decided,  the 
best  man  to  see  would  be  a  producer,  but 
where  to  find  one  was  a  problem.  After 
all,  producers  don't  wear  signs  saying,  "I 
am  a  producer." 

Irrepressible  Edd,  however,  still  had  a 
plan.  He  simply  circulated  down  the 
studio  streets  and  looked  into  office  win- 
dows. Perhaps,  he  thought,  he'd  see  Cecil 
B.  DeMille  or  somebody  easily  recogniz- 
able at  a  desk. 

"I  was  looking  in  an  office  window  with 
my   nose   pressed   to   the    glass,"    he    says. 
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"when  a  fellow  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder. 
'Looking  for  somebody?'  he  asked. 

"I  sure  was,  but  I  wasn't  sure  who,  so 
I  cast  around  and  sighted  a  name  plate  on 
the  door  .  .  .  Al  Zimbalist. 

"  'Yes,  sir!'  I  said,  'I'm  looking  for  Al 
Zimbalist.'  I  didn't  know  who  Al  Zimbalist 
was,  but  he  had  to  be  somebody. 

"  'I,'  said  the  man,  'am  Al  Zimbalist. 
Come  in.'   He  led  me  into  his  office." 

Mr.  Zimbalist  undoubtedly  thought  Edd 
had  been  sent  to  him  by  somebody.  He 
never  suspected  that  the  beaming,  good- 
looking  boy  was  a  gatecrasher. 

"Son,"  Mr.  Zimbalist  asked,  "are  you  an 
actor?"  Edd  was  quite  certain  of  that. 
After  all,  he'd  been  a  television  Indian, 
had  carried  a  spear,  and  had  handled  sev- 
eral other  off-Broadway  roles. 

"Mr.  Zimbalist  was  great  to  me,"  Edd 
recounts.  "He  couldn't  give  me  a  job 
right  then,  but  he  did  give  me  a  lot  of 
good  advice  and  I  got  an  agent.  From  that 
day  on,  I  worked  steadily." 

Although  Edd  did  work  steadily,  he 
didn't  work  spectacularly — until  his  Sun- 
set Strip  break.  He  appeared  in  Lux 
Video  Theater,  Crossroads,  Jitn  Bowie, 
Wire  Service,  Oh!  Susanna,  and  Cheyenne, 
to  name  a  few  of  his  credits.  It  was  the 
role  in  Cheyenne  that  wooed  his  Warner 
Bros,  contract.  Edd  played  a  youthful 
gunman  so  persuasively  that  executive 
producer  William  T.  Orr  assigned  director 


Gordon  Douglas  to  make  a  test  which  re- 
sulted in  Edd's  contract  with  Warner  Bros, 

"An  actor,"  says  Edd,  "is  always  the  last 
to  get  official  word  that  he's  doing  well. 
I  learned  through  a  newspaper  that  I'd 
been  given  a  nice  part  in  'Up  Periscope.' 
A  columnist  mentioned  that  Edward 
Byrnes  would  do  the  role — but  nobody 
had  told  Edward  Byrnes. 

"It    was    almost    the    same    thing    with  j 
'Kookie'  in  77  Sunset  Strip.     I  kept  hear-  1 
ing  rumors  around  the  lot  that  the  pilot 
on  the  show  had  been   sold  and  that   I'd 
been  written  into  the  series.    Finally,  after 
everybody    seemed   to   know   all   about    it 
except   me — and   I   was  getting   good   and 
anxious — William    Orr    called    me    to    his  i 
office  and  said  that  I  was  in." 

"Kookie"  wasn't  originally  slated  to  be 
a  Sunset  Street  denizen.  He  was  born, 
because  Edd  was  so  awful  in  the  pilot. 
"Awful"  doesn't  mean  he  was  a  failure  as 
an  actor  .  .  .  quite  the  reverse.  His  act- 
ing was  great  and  created  the  awful,  hair- 
raising,  teen-age  killer  seen  in  the  first 
Sunset  Strip  episode. 

If  you  missed  the  show,  you've  probably 
heard  about  it,  but  just  in  case  you 
haven't:  Edd  was  a  bop-talking,  knife- 
wielding,  shook-up  young  monster  who 
trailed  a  beautiful  girl,  murder  in  mind, 
for  ninety  minutes.  He  was  sensational, 
and  executives  agreed  that  he  should  stay 
in  the  series.     But  how? 

Obviously,  the  killer  couldn't  reappear 
every  week,  so  Edd  had  to  be  re-cast. 
However,  he'd  been  so  effective  with  the 
jive  talk  and  all  that  jazz,  man,  executives 
decided  on  a  non-homicidal  bopster  role. 
Thus  Kookie,  the  breezy,  beguiling  park- 
ing-lot attendant  came  to  be. 

"Every  director  sees  Kookie  a  different 
way,"  Edd  observes.  "Some  have  made 
him  look  like  a  dope  addict,  which  he 
isn't.  They've  wanted  me  to  play  him 
'way  'up.'  But  I've  fought  against  that.  I 
try  to  bring  my  own  personality  into  the 
character.  I  believe  in  Kookie.  I  like 
him  and  think  he's  a  good  boy,  regardless 
of  the  way  he  talks.  That's  just  his  man- 
ner, and  we  aU  have  our  distinguishing 
habits." 

1  o  prepare  himself  for  the  further  ad- 
ventures of  Kookie,  Edd  went  to  North 
Beach,  near  San  Francisco,  the  publicized 
capital  of  the  beat  generation.  Oddly,  he 
completely  overlooked  Venice,  California, 
another  recognized  beatnik  center,  adja- 
cent to  famous  Muscle  Beach. 

Edd's  done  the  unbelievable,  not  once 
but  twice.  First  time,  of  course,  was  when 
he  crashed  a  movie  lot.  More  recently, 
he's  set  another  near-precedent.  He's  de- 
clined to  make  a  record — because,  he  says, 
"I  can't  sing."  This  point  of  view  sets  him  . 
apart.  While  many  performers  confess , 
they  can't  sing,  it  seems  that  few  refuse 
to  try.  j 

Recently,  Hollywood  acquired  a  school  I 
of  very  serious,  hard-working  young  : 
players  who  are  positively  grim  when 
they  discuss  acting.  They've  labored  long 
and  suffered  much  for  their  art,  and  are 
ever-eager  to  tell  you  all  about  it.  Their 
sacrifice  and  dedication  are  to  their  credit. 
But  brash,  bouncy  Edward  Byrnes  is  a 
refreshing  relief. 

The  boy  who  never  had  a  formal  acting 
lesson  in  his  life,  the  boy  who  won't  admit 
a  disappointment,  is  a  pleasant  change. 
And,  to  fans  of  77  Sunset  Strip,  Edd  has 
done  the  impossible  still  another  time. 
He's  created  a  lovable  beatnik.  Not  many 
of  us  may  talk  like  Kookie,  but  most  of 
us  like  him.  And,  whether  we  literally 
talk  his  language  or  not,  we  understand 
him.  I 
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(Continued  from  page  30) 
!■  showman  seventeen  times,  only  to  be  told 
I  he  was   "out."     Once   he  parked   opposite 
I  the    man's    house    for    two    hours,    till    he 

saw  him  arrive,  then  rushed  to  a  nearby 
i  phone    booth    to    call    him    again.      The 

answer  was  the  same:    "Sorry,  Mr.  Breg- 

man.  He's  not  in." 
il  After  that,  he  gave  up  trying  to  contact 
■  people  on  his  own.  And  their  attitude 
!i  didn't  improve  until  he  worked  with 
ii  Ella  Fitzgerald  on  a  recording.  "After 
I  that,"  he  smiles,  "everyone  suddenly  con- 
t:  sidered  me  old  enough  to  be  taken  ser- 
b  iously.  .  .  ." 
!      In  a  way,  Buddy  doesn't  blame  anyone 

for  their  lack  of  confidence  in  him.  "When 
)  I  was  twenty,  I  looked  fifteen.  I  don't 
,f  think  I'd  have  given  myself  a  job!" 

i  A  native  of  Chicago,  Buddy  is  the  son  of 

-  a  well-ofT  steel  broker.     His  parents  were 

.  divorced   when   he   was    still   in   grammar 

1  school.  His  father  now  lives  in  New  York 
City,  while  his  mother- — Jule  Styne's  sister 

;  — occupies  the  apartment  next  to  Buddy's, 

1  in  Hollywood. 

At  first,  Mrs.  Bregman   encouraged  her 

[  son's  musical  ambitions.  She  made  ar- 
rangements to  give  him  piano  lessons 
when  he  was  five,  and  promoted  his  first 

;  recital  in  Chicago's  Baldwin  Hall  when 
he  was  barely  twelve. 

I  His  parents  objected  only  mildly  when 
Buddy   moved   to   California   to    enroll   in 

,  a  music  course  at  U.C.L.A.,  but  their  at- 

j  titude  toward  his  career  and  his  private 
life  changed  drastically  after  Gloria  Haley 

,  followed  him  to  the  West  Coast  and  a 
budding   romance   quickly   developed   be- 

,  tween  the  youngsters. 

Buddy  had  known  Gloria  since  her 
father.   Jack   Haley,   had   co-starred   with 

;  Beatrice  Lillie  in  "Inside  U.S.A.,"  in  Chi- 
cago. Neither  had  anticipated,  however, 
that  their  casual  interest  in  one  another 
would  develop  into  matrimony  when  they 
were  only  nineteen. 

Buddy's  parents  were  against  the  mar- 
riage because  they  considered  them  too 
young  to  know  their  own  minds.  (Ap- 
parently they  were  right.  Buddy  and 
Gloria  were  divorced  a  year  ago.)  To  pre- 
vent the  marriage,  they  demanded  that 
Buddy  return  to  Chicago  instantly,  and 
put  further  pressure  on  him  by  threaten- 
ing that,  if  he  persisted  in  marrying 
Gloria,  they'd  cut  off  his  allowance. 

Buddy  married  Gloria,  anyway — and 
promptly  found  his  funds  from  home  elimi- 
nated. Careerwise,  at  least,  it  was  the 
best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to 
him.  As  Buddy  admits,  "Now  I  had  to 
go  to  work!"  But  it  wasn't  easy — because 
he  had  no  ready  cash,  no  job,  and  no  oc- 
cupation on  which  to  depend.     "Let's  go 

■East,"  Gloria  suggested.  "Maybe  Daddy 
can  help  out."  Jack  Haley  was  rehearsing 
in    New    York    for    a    new    coast-to-coast 

'radio  program  for  NBC.  To  get  money 
for  the  train  fare,  Buddy  cashed  in  the 
defense  bonds  he  had  saved. 

They  walked  into  Jack's  rehearsal  room 
a  few  days  later,  just  in  time  to  hear  Jack 
complain  about  having  lost  his  pianist. 
"I  can  play  till  you  find  someone  else," 
Buddy  offered. 

The   solution   was   only   temporary.     As 

soon   as   another  pianist   was   hired,   Jack 

wanted   to   know    Buddy's   plans.      "AU    I 

know  is  that  I  don't  want  to  go  back  to 

Chicago  and  work  for  my  father,"  Buddy 

insisted. 

"So  what  else  can  you  do?"  Jack  asked. 

"Not   a   thing!"   Buddy   replied.     "All   I 

know   is  music."     And,   after   a  moment's 

hesitation,  "Is  there  some  way  you  can  get 

one  on  your  show?" 

"Sorry,"   Jack   came   back.     "You're  my 


son-in-law.  I  couldn't  even  recommend 
you.  It  wouldn't  look  right."  Just  then 
he  spotted  the  musical  director  for  the 
show,  Carl  Hoff.  "If  you  can  convince 
him,"  he  said,  pointing  at  Mr.  Hofl,  "may- 
be he'll  give  you  a  break.  But  leave  me 
out  of  it."  Although  Jack  sincerely  wanted 
to  help  the  boy,  his  strong  sense  of  ethics 
wouldn't  let  him. 

Mr.  HofI  was  willing  to  take  a  chance 
on  letting  Buddy  try  his  hand  on  a  couple 
of  arrangements,  knowing  full  well  that, 
if  they  didn't  pan  out,  he  could  always 
have  someone  else  re-do  them.  But  what 
Buddy  showed  him  a  couple  of  days  later 
required  only  minor  changes.  As  a  result, 
two  weeks  later.  Buddy  was  earning  $500 
a  week  doing  all  the  arrangements. 

"If  only  I'd  had  enough  sense  to  save 
my  money,"  he  says  now,  "it  wouldn't 
have  been  so  hard  when  I  returned  to 
California."  But  he  spent  every  penny  he 
made,  confident  that,  with  his  experience 
in  the  East  and  all  the  friends  he  had  in 
show  business  out  West,  he'd  have  no 
trouble  getting  started.  To  his  surprise, 
no  one  was  willing  to  take  a  chance  on 
him,  and  he  found  himself  in  the  awkward 
position  of  being  forced  to  move  into  his 
mother-in-law's   apartment  building. 

Only  after  he  wrote  the  musical  ar- 
rangements for  Joanne  Gilbert's  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  Mocambo  Buddy  found 
steady  work.  Two  more  years  went  by 
before  people  started  calling  him  for  as- 
signments, rather  than  vice-versa.  Since 
then  he's  worked  with  most  of  the  top 
names  in  the  music  field. 

Among  his  favorites  is  Jerry  Lewis,  who 
showed  his  appreciation  to  Buddy  in  a 
most  practical  manner.  After  Buddy  fin- 
ished scoring  Jerry's  first  independent 
film,  "The  Delicate  Delinquent,"  Jerry 
asked  him  to  write  the  arrangements  for 
his  night-club  act.  The  afternoon  it  was 
finished,  he  demanded  a  bill. 

"I  can  send  it  to  you,"  Buddy  suggested. 

"Don't  send  it.  Make  it  out  now.  How 
much  is  it  going  to  be?" 

Buddy  hadn't  given  it  much  thought. 
"Eight  hundred.  .  .  ."  he  said  uncertainly. 

Jerry  got  out  his  checkbook. 

"Really,"  Buddy  exclaimed,  a  bit  em- 
barrassed, "you  don't  have  to  make  it  out 
right  now  .  .  ." 

Unperturbed,  Jerry  wrote  out  a  check 
and  handed  it  to  him.  When  Buddy 
glanced  at  it,  he  saw  that  Jerry  had  dou- 
bled the  amount.  Before  he  could  say, 
"Thanks,"  Jerry  had  disappeared. 

rJuddy  is  equally  fond  of  Gary  Crosby, 
whom  he's  known  since  both  were  boys, 
and  whose  musical  director  he  was  when 
Gary  had  his  own  show  before  going  into 
the  Army.  "I've  never  met  anyone  with 
a  greater  sense  of  humor,"  he  insists.  "Yet 
he  can  be  serious,  and  a  real  friend." 

Buddy  won't  go  into  details  on  how  the 
two  helped  each  other,  because  this  would 
betray  confidences.  However,  he  does  say 
that  more  than  once  he  got  a  call  from 
Gary  at  three  in  the  morning,  when  he 
wanted  to  talk  about  something. 

He  got  a  big  surprise  working  with  Fred 
Astaire,  who  has  a  reputation  for  being 
the  most  thoroughly-rehearsed  performer 
in  Hollywood.  When  Astaire  recorded 
songs  at  M-G-M,  for  instance,  he  would 
spend  hours  and  sometimes  days  prepar- 
ing for  it.  Yet,  when  Buddy  was  still 
artists-and-repertoire  head  of  Verve  Rec- 
ords, it  took  him  just  two  hours  and  fif- 
teen minutes  to  record  four  sides  with 
Fred.  Says  Buddy,  with  rare  modesty, 
"I  guess  we  just  got  along  well.  .  .  ." 

As  could  be  expected,  he's  particularly 
fond  of  Eddie  Fisher,  whom  he  considers 
one  of  the  best  singers  in  show  business. 
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and  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  pleasant 
entertainers  to  work  with.  "Eddie  himself 
usually  suggests  the  songs  he  wants  to 
sing,  then  I  go  home  and  work  out  the  ar- 
rangements. In  the  year  and  a  half  we've 
worked  together,  we  never  had  as  much 
as  a  word  of  disagreement." 

He  is  especially  impressed  by  Eddie's 
ability  to  keep  personal  problems  away 
from  his  work.  When  Eddie's  split-up 
with  Debbie  Reynolds  made  headlines  day 
after  day,  his  attention  never  decreased, 
he  never  showed  his  concern,  would  let 
none  of  his  difficulties  interfere  with  his 
work. 

Buddy's  all-time  favorite  is  Ethel  Mer- 
man, who  co-starred  with  Frank  Sinatra 
in  "Anything  Goes,"  the  NBC  spectacular 
which  earned  Buddy  an  "Emmy"  nomina- 
tion. "She's  the  greatest,"  he  insists.  "I've 
never  worked  with   anyone  who  is  more 


fun  or  more  conscientious  than  she  is." 
He  recalls  how  the  final  rehearsal  was 
called  for  eight  o'clock  on  one  of  the  cold- 
est nights  of  the  year.  When  he  showed 
up  at  the  studio  half  an  hour  early,  he 
fotmd  the  door  still  locked.  He  also  found 
Ethel  Merman — who  had  been  waiting 
for  fifteen  minutes  before  he  arrived. 

For  obvious  reasons.  Buddy  gets  his 
biggest  thrill  out  of  working  with  Anna 
Maria  Alberghetti — although  their  first 
real  date  might  have  discouraged  anyone 
with  less  confidence  in  himself. 

Actually,  they've  known  each  other  for 
more  than  seven  years,  ever  since  he  did 
her  arrangements  when  she  was  only  fif- 
teen and  appeared  at  the  Sahara  Hotel  in 
Las  Vegas.  Through  the  years  they  were 
friends,  no  more.  In  fact,  she  used  to  date 
his  brother-in-law.  Jack  Haley,  Jr.,  and 
frequently  came  over  for  dinner  with  him 


when    he    was    still    married    to    Gloria. 

After  he  was  separated  from  his  wife, 
Buddy  dated  mostly  Anne  Francis  and  Gia 
Scala,  never  giving  a  serious  thought  to 
Anna  Maria  till  after  her  agent  suggested 
they  get  together.  "When  we  did,"  he 
laughed,  "she  told  me  I  was  conceited.  Of 
course,  she  expected  a  big  explosion.  I 
told  her  she  was  right,  and  we  both 
laughed.  .  .  ." 

A  couple  of  weeks  later,  he  took  off  for 
Durham,  North  Carolina,  with  Eddie 
Fisher.  When  he  came  back,  Anna  Maria 
asked  him  to  go  to  the  Academy  Awards 
presentation  with  her.  They've  been  go- 
ing together,  romancing  and  fighting  each 
other,  ever  since! 

Buddy  Bregman  conceited?  Now,  even 
Anna  Maria  will  admit  it  isn't  true.  But 
there  are  scores  of  musicians  who'll  tell 
you  he'd  have  every  right  to  be. 
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(Continued  from  page  47) 
Saturday  mornings.  Ruth  was  the  direc- 
tor. We  hardly  spoke  to  each  other.  I 
think  we  each  subconsciously  blamed  the 
other  for  having  to  get  out  of  bed  so  early 
on  Saturdays!  Some  time  after  the  show 
went  off,  we  met  socially — and  fell  in 
love." 

Hugh  recalls  that  their  difference  in 
temperament  resulted  in  fireworks  during 
their  first  year  of  marriage.  "As  I  said, 
Ruth  is  volatile  and  I'm  phlegmatic.  If 
we  both  hadn't  been  brought  up  with  the 
idea  that  divorce  was  no  easy  solution,  we 
might  have  split  up.  But,  after  the  first 
year,  things  settled  down  in  a  hurry  and 
I  honestly  don't  know  of  any  two  people 
who  are  more  compatible  than  my  wife 
and  myself.  I  don't  subscribe  to  the  pop- 
ular theory  that  married  people  should 
have  identical  interests  and  temperament." 

Hugh's  interest  in  astronomy  goes  be- 
yond the  hobby  stage.  He  has  personally 
built  three  fine  telescopes.  He  has  passed 
from  sky-watching  to  research  and  study 
of  papers  and  books.  "I've  had  a  life- 
long interest  in  science,"  he  says.  "As  re- 
cently as  two  years  ago,  I  took  a  special 
course  in  advance  astronomy  at  Columbia. 
But  I  don't  say  that  I  would  rather  have 
been  a  scientist.  I  like  television  and  ra- 
dio. It's  a  decent  and  reasonable  way  of 
making  a  living.  Your  work  is  varied  and 
you  meet  and  work  with  interesting  peo- 
ple. But,  like  a  lot  of  others  who  spend 
so  much  time  chasing  the  buck,  my  con- 
science gets  at  me  and  I've  always  wanted 
to  do  something  in  the  public  service  field. 

"You  know,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  we  Americans  adopted  a  view 
that  science  would  save  us.  Now  we  know 
it's  obviously  not  true.  Our  salvation 
doesn't  lie  in  making  a  better  automobile 
or  inventing  a  more  efficient  electric  toast- 
er. On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  worst 
thing  would  be  to  swing  away  from  our 
technological  tools. 

"I  saw  my  opportunity,  several  years 
ago,  when  I  met  William  Menninger,"  he 
continues.  "Our  conversation  solidified 
my  feeling  that  the  next  big  step  in  civi- 
lization is  in  correcting  mental  difficulties, 
and  the  best  use  of  the  scientific  method 
would  be  in  bringing  it  to  bear  on  prob- 
lems of  the  human  mind." 

Hugh's  intellectual  drive  is  balanced 
by  his  enthusiasm  for  skin-diving  and  for 
the  romance  of  the  American  West.  "I 
think  every  man  must  have  some  fantasy 
and  make-believe  in  his  life,"  he  says. 
"Anyway,  I'm  not  so  grown-up  that  I've 
abandoned  it.  Sometimes,  on  Sundays,  my 
daughter  Deirdre  and  I  walk  over  to  the 
'castle'  in  Central  Park  'to  meet  a  noble- 
man.'    I  enjoy  this  and  indulging  in  his- 


tory. It  has  something  to  do  with  my 
education  in  a  one-room  schoolhouse.  In 
the  afternoons,  we  studied  geography  and 
mathematics  and  so  forth.  But,  in  the 
mornings,  the  teacher  always  read  to  us 
from  the  Bible — and  from  Zane  Grey. 

"Now,  every  other  year  or  so,  I  spend 
three  weeks  at  a  work  ranch  in  Wyoming 
and  wear  a  six-gun.  I  used  to  be  a  Mttle 
ashamed  of  it — until  I  met  a  doctor  from 
Bviffalo  who  told  me  that  it  was  important 
to  him  to  wear  a  gun  for  several  days  out 
of  the  year.  For  me,  it's  identification 
with  the  pioneers  of  the  past.  I  collect 
hand  guns,  too,  but  I  have  no  interest  in 
ballistics.  I  am  interested  in  the  history 
that  goes  with  old  pistols.  And  I've  had 
some  adventures — though  they  may  be 
slanted  by  my  imagination!" 

Hugh  recalls  his  last  trip  to  Wyoming. 
They  were  driving  cattle  to  a  range.  There 
were  just  three  of  them,  Hugh,  his  son 
Hugh  Raymond,  and  the  ranch  owner.  "In 
the  course  of  the  trip,  we  were  lost  for 
two  days  and  ran  out  of  food. 

"The  climax  came  when  we  met  a 
Basque  sheepherder.  He  had  a  chip  on 
each  shoulder  and  a  gun  on  his  belt.  We 
didn't  know,  at  the  time,  that  he  was  ter- 
rified. To  him,  we  were  cattle  people  and 
he  had  driven  his  sheep  onto  a  range  that 
was  reserved  for  cattle.  He  was  alone 
and  on  his  horse.  I  could  feel  his  antago- 
nism. He  couldn't  speak  much  English 
and  what  he  said  sounded  far  from 
friendly. 

"Then  one  of  his  dogs  got  behind  my 
horse.  The  horse  kicked  the  dog  and  hurt 
him.  I  felt  bad  about  this,  but  suddenly 
there  was  this  flurry  of  tension.  All  of 
the  animals  jumped  and  I  saw  this  man's 
hand  move  to  his  gun.  I  had  my  hands  on 
the  pommel  of  my  saddle  and,  involun- 
tarily, I  made  a  move  for  my  gun.  I  was 
thinking,  I'm  a  dead  man  because,  even 
if  I  outdraw  him,,  I  can't  shoot.  I  couldn't 
shoot.  I  was  brought  up  against  it.  I 
couldn't  kill  a  man.  I  thought,  I'm,  through. 
This  is  it.  It  was  a  really  tense  moment, 
and  then  my  friend  said,  'I  guess  your 
dogs  don't  like  us  and  we  better  move 
along.' 

"The  Basque  didn't  say  anything.  Just 
sat  there.  We  rode  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
with  our  backs  to  him,  and  I  thought  that, 
if  he  decided  to  kill  us,  we  might  never 
be  found — that's  how  big  the  country  is. 
That  was  in  1956,  yet  it  was  the  real  Wild 
West.  I  was  glad  to  have  been  a  part  of 
it,  but  it  scared  the  hell  out  of  me  at  the 
time." 

Hugh  has  been  skin-diving  in  both  the 
Pacific  and  the  Atlantic.  Last  summer, 
he  explored  a  French  wreck  off  Bermuda. 
"We  brought  up  cannon  balls  and  so  forth. 


It  was  very  interesting  and  was  the  first 
time  I  met  a  shark.  Actually,  they're 
scary.  I  swam  toward  one.  He  chased 
away,  then  he  came  back  with  a  friend. 
One  of  the  men  with  us  had  a  spear  gun 
but  wisely  didn't  use  it.  Once  you  bloody 
up  the  water,  there's  great  confusion  as  to 
what  is  the  sandwich.  But  I  imderstand 
that  riding  a  shark  is  great  fun." 

He  himself  seldom  carries  a  spear  gun. 
"I  did,  at  first,  and  speared  some  fish.  But 
I'll  tell  you,  when  you  see  a  fish  under 
water,  it  is  so  trusting  that  it  bothers  you 
to  think  of  killing  him.  Matter  of  fact,  I 
gave  up  hunting  for  similar  reasons." 

It's  hard  to  say  when  Hugh's  day  begins 
or  ends.  He's  up  at  8:45  in  the  morning 
and  off  to  the  studio  to  do  Concentration. 
Mid-day,  he  works  out  in  the  gym.  Theo- 
retically, he  is  supposed  to  take  a  nap  be- 
fore dinner  but  seldom  has  time.  After 
dinner  with  his  wife  and  children,  he 
heads  for  the  Paar  studio.  He  gets  home 
at  one-thirty  in  the  morning  and  stays  up 
until  three-thirty  or  four,  studying  the 
guitar,  working  on  his  book  (an  autobiog- 
raphy), composing,  or  reading  a  paper  on 
astronomy. 

Ruth  Downs  can  tell  about  Hugh  at 
home:  "He  plans  his  schedule  so  that  he 
will  have  time  for  me  and  the  children. 
We  have  only  two  nights  a  week  to  accept 
invitations — Saturday  and  Sunday.  Hugh 
insists  that  he  must  stay  home  one  of 
those  nights  to  be  with  the  children.  He 
plans  things  for  us  which  he  actually  has 
no  interest  in.  He'll  take  me  to  a  furni- 
ture show.  When  Deirdre  was  going 
through  a  bridal  phase,  he  spent  an  after- 
noon with  her  in  a  salon  looking  at  wed- 
ding gowns. 

"We  call  Hugh  Raymond  'H.R.,'"  she 
continues.  "Father  and  son  have  a  fine 
relationship.  H.R.  loves  to  wrestle  and, 
at  thirteen,  he  can  almost  hold  his  own 
with  Hugh.  He  usually  has  to  taunt  his 
father  into  action.  He  comes  into  the  room 
and  says,  'Dad,  I  realize  I'm  imposing  on 
your  cowardly  nature,  but  would  you  like 
to  fight?'  But  Hugh  usually  holds  out  for 
a  pretty  good  insult.  The  other  night, 
H.R.  said,  'Let's  fight  free-for-all.  Any- 
thing goes,  even  hair-pulling.  You  can 
pull  mine  but  I  won't  pull  yours — because 
you've  got  so  little  left.'  That  did  it,  and 
they  were  rolling  on  the  floor! 

"Somehow,  Hugh  finds  time  for  every- 
thing— his  work,  his  family  and  his  outside 
interests.  He  even  cooks  once  in  a  while. 
He  is  a  member  of  a  gourmet  club.  This 
is  the  kind  of  man  he  is — he's  so  energetic 
and  creative  that  he  feels  frustrated  when 
he  isn't  at  work  on  something.  Besides 
being  in  love  with  the  man,"  Ruth  smiles, 
"I  have  great  admiration  for  him." 
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afternoon.  The  next  night,  the  police 
found  Wally's  bullet-ridden  body  stuffed 
into  the  trunk  of  a  deserted  car,  up  in  the 
Hollywood  Hills.  "The  morning  after," 
Dick  remembers,  "my  folks'  hotel  was 
empty.  They  were  all  afraid  of  being 
questioned  by  the  cops  .  .  ." 

Nor  will  he  ever  forget  a  guy  who  was 
nicknamed  "Germy"  because  he  was  so 
scared  of  germs.  Invariably,  Germy 
walked  through  the  lobby  with  a  gauze 
mask  over  his  mouth  or  with  his  finger 
pressing  down  on  one  or  both  of  his  nos- 
trils, to  keep  from  inhaling  more  bacteria 
than  absolutely  necessary.  One  morning, 
Dick — having  careful  V  studied  the  behav- 
ior of  people  with  colds — waited  till 
Germy  was  within  ten  feet  of  him,  then 
let  loose  with  such  a  convincing  fit  of 
sneezing  that  the  character  turned  on  his 
heels  and  fled  back  to  his  room.  He  didn't 
show  up  again  for  two  days! 

By  the  time  he  was  nine,  Dick  could 
successfully  imitate  every  type  of  drifter 
or  drinker.  He  was  so  convincing  in  the 
latter  role  that  a  police  sergeant,  who 
rushed  into  the  hotel  after  one  of  the 
guests  one  night,  stopped  short  when  he 
noticed  Dick  weaving  down  the  hall, 
grabbed  him  by  the  shoulder,  and  hol- 
lered, "Who  fed  you  liquor,  son?"  Only 
after  he  smelled  the  boy's  breath  was  he 
convinced  that  young  Crenna  was  just 
putting  on  an  act. 

His  mother's  favorite  of  all  his  imper- 
sonations, says  Dick,  centered  around  a 
fellow  named  "Tumbleweed,"  only  five 
feet  tall  but  weighing  more  than  two  hun- 
dred pounds.  When  Tumbleweed  came 
through  the  lobby  in  an  inebriated  condi- 
tion, he  appeared  to  be  rolling  himself  up 
the  steps,  rather  than  walking — hence  the 
nickname. 

Dick  got  into  "professional"  acting  al- 
most by  accident,  when  he  was  barely 
eleven.  He  was  playing  football  with  other 
members  of  his  school  when  the  drama 
coach  stopped  the  game  and  ordered  the 
whole  team  to  a  nearby  radio  station, 
which  needed  eleven  youngsters  for  a 
newly  planned  series  dealing  with  the  Boy 
Scouts.  The  idea  was  to  have  the  Scouts 
do  everything  wrong  on  the  show,  thereby 
supposedly  teaching  the  listeners  how  to 
do  it  right,  but  the  program  manager  soon 
found  it  impossible  to  control  that  many 
amateurs  on  the  same  show,  and  selected 
two  for  the  permanent  cast.  Thanks  to  his 
impersonations,  Dick  was  one  of  these — 
and  his  career  was  launched. 

The  most  amazing  aspect  of  Dick's  life 
is  that,  in  spite  of  the  many  dubious  char- 
acters with  whom  he  associated  during  his 
formative  years,  he  turned  into  one  of  the 
nicest,  most  pleasant,  most  congenial 
young  men  in  Hollywood.  Also  one  of  the 
most  self-sufficient.  In  fact,  that's  the 
way    he    impressed    his    wife-to-be.    .    .    . 

When  he  met  Penni  at  the  beach, 
through  a  mutual  friend,  Dick  occupied  a 
tiny,  studio-room  in  Hollywood.  Necessity 
had  taught  him  two  things:  To  be  neat, 
and  to  cook.  He  was  particularly  proud 
of  the  latter  achievement. 

A  couple  of  days  after  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Penni,  he  invited  her  for  dinner. 

"I  love  to  eat  out!"  she  replied. 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment.  "That's  not 
what  I  had  in  mind,"  he  confessed. 

Now  it  was  Penni's  turn  to  feel  uneasy. 
"Just  .  .  .  what  did  you  have  in  mind?" 

"I  thought  I'd  fix  the  meal,"  he  sug- 
gested.    "I'm  really  pretty  good  at  it." 

A  man  who  volunteered  to  cook  was 
certainly  a  novelty.  "All  right,"  Penni  as- 
sented. "What  time  do  you  want  me  at 
your  house?     Or  will  you  pick  me  up?" 


"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth  .  .  .  this  is 
not  what  I  had  in  mind,"  he  found  him- 
self repeating. 

The  situation  was  becoming  more  con- 
fusing. "Let's  stop  playing  games,"  she 
pleaded.  "Just  tell  me  what  you  did  have 
in  mind." 

"My  place  is  so  small,  I  thought  I'd  fix 
the  meal  at  your  house!"  Then  he  added 
hastily,  "But  I'll  bring  everything  along, 
including  the  ingredients  for  the  wine 
sauce." 

His  offer  sounded  more  intriguing  by 
the  minute.  And,  a  couple  of  days  later, 
when  Penni  finished  his  marinated  steak 
with  bordelaise  sauce,  salad  a  la  Crenna, 
and  fruit-in-wine  dessert,  she  knew  she'd 
never  find  a  more  capable  husband  any- 
where! The  only  hitch — Penni  insists  now 
— is  that,  the  moment  she  became  his 
wife,  Dick  not  only  stopped  cooking  but 
even  avoids  walking  through  the  kitchen. 

Smiles  Dick,  happily,  "The  kitchen  is 
the  wife's  domain — don't  you  think?" 

Penni  doesn't  really  mind — particularly 
since  they  can  afford  a  housekeeper. 
"What's  more,"  she  explains,  "Dick's  been 
so  busy  ever  since  we  were  married,  he 
really  doesn't  have  time  to  fix  anything." 

Dick  pointedly  clears  his  throat  at  this 
remark.  "You  forgot  something,  dear, 
didn't  you?" 

"No,  I  didn't." 

"What  about  the  time  I  fixed  the  plumb- 
ing?" 

"I'd   rather  forget  that  incident!" 

It  all  started  when  the  toilet  just 
wouldn't  stop  running,  and  Penni  got 
ready  to  call  the  plumber.  To  their  mu- 
tual surprise,  Dick  found  himself  volun- 
teering to  do  the  job  himself.  "If  we  vant 
to  save  enough  for  a  new  house,"  l.e  .'n- 
formed  her,  "we  can  start  right  now  by 
saving  on  the  high  cost  of  plumbing." 

At  the  time,  they  were  still  living  at 
Malibu  Beach.  More  recently,  they  moved 
into  a  beautiful  home  in  fashionable  Royal 
Oaks,  a  stone's-throw  from  Julie  London, 
Gale  Storm,  Steve  Allen  and  other  celeb- 
rities. However,  they  were  able  to  make 
this  change  in  spite  of  Dick's  volimtary 
contribution  to  repairs  on  the  first  home, 
rather  than  because  of  it,  as  the  follow- 
ing step-by-step  report  discloses. 

Step  number  one  was  the  purchase  of  a 
book  for  home  "handymen,"  which  ex- 
plained in  detail  what  was  wrong  with 
their  plumbing,  and  how  to  fix  it.  "Ac- 
cording to  the  instructions,  all  I  needed 
was  a  new  stopper  ball,"  Dick  recalls.  "It 
sounded  simple  enough." 

When  he  went  to  a  nearby  hardware 
store,  he  found  that  the  price  wasn't  bad, 
either.  Just  seventy-nine  cents  for  the 
stopper  ball.  But  the  tools  he  needed  to 
install  it  ran  twenty  times  that  amount. 
Dick  didn't  care.  It  might  be  cheaper  to 
call  the  plumber  this  time,  he  reasoned, 
but  the  tools  would  last  indefinitely. 
They'd  pay  for  themselves  in  no  time. 

CarefuUy  following  the  directions,  he 
first  turned  off  the  water,  then  took  the 
tank  apart  according  to  specifications. 
About  two  hours  later,  everything  was 
back  in  place,  including  the  newly  in- 
stalled stopper  ball. 

There  was  just  one  little  oversight  on 
his  part.  "Our  bathroom  was  probably 
the  only  one  in  existence  in  California 
that  had  no  separate  valve  stop.  .  .  ."  Just 
what  this  meant,  he  found  out  when  he 
turned  the  water  on  again.  Instead  of 
filling  up  the  tank,  it  sprayed  from  the 
wall  right  into  his  face. 

While  unsuccessfully  trying  to  stop  the 
spray  by  pressing  his  left  hand  on  the 
valve  and  excitedly  turning  all  sorts  of 
knobs  with  his  right  one,  he  kept  shout- 
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ing  for  help  till  Penni  arrived  on  the  scene 
— and  burst  into  laughter.  The  sight  of 
her  husband  playing  plumber,  while  the 
handyman's  book  was  floating  out  of  the 
bathroom  on  a  rapidly  rising  river,  was 
too  funny  to  keep  quiet  about. 

By  the  time  a  plumber  was  called  and 
the  damage  to  not  only  the  bathroom  but 
the  floors  in  three  other  rooms  was  fixed, 
their  bill  had  shot  up  to  more  than  four 
hundred  dollars! 

"Now  you  know,"  says  Dick,  "why  I 
won't  even  screw  a  light  bulb  into  a  sock- 
et anymore." 

However,  even  at  the  height  of  his  dis- 
tress, he  didn't  get  mad  at  Penni's  reac- 
tion. "We've  never  really  got  angry  at 
one  another  about  anything,"  he  insists. 
"When  we  have  a  disagreement,  we  argue 
about  it  till  one  gives  in,  and  that's  that." 

"Let's  put  it  this  way,"  says  Penni. 
"Dick  can  argue  louder  and  longer  than  I 
can,  so  he  wins  most  of  the  time.  But 
he's  right — nothing  serious  has  come  up 
yet." 

In  practice,  they  have  pretty  well 
agreed  that,  when  it  comes  to  whatever 
lies  in  Penni's  domain,  such  as  the  house, 
she  has  the  final  word,  while  anything 
that  pertains  to  him  and  to  his  career  is 
his  decision  to  make. 


One  reason  they  have  so  little  to  argue 
about  is  that  they  like  to  do  the  same 
things — and,  if  they  don't,  one  usually 
tries  to  get  interested  in  the  other's  hob- 
by or  pastime  .  .  .  although  the  record 
seems  to  show  that  Penni  has  done  most 
of  the  adjusting.  Take  skeet  shooting,  for 
instance.  When  they  were  first  married, 
Penni  was  so  scared  of  guns  she  wouldn't 
even  hold  one  in  her  hands.  Today,  she's 
the  proud  owner  of  three  shotguns. 

Dick  enjoys  horseback  riding.  Penni 
was  scared  of  anything  that  walks  on 
more  than  two  feet.  Yet,  after  their  sec- 
ond trip  to  the  AUisal  Guest  Ranch  at 
Solvang,  near  Santa  Barbara,  she  agreed 
to  learn  how  to  ride.  She's  still  no  expert, 
but  she'll  trail  along — or  behind.  "But 
not  far,"  she  claims. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dick  made  most  of 
his  adjustments  when  it  came  to  their 
daughter  Seana — who  will  be  joined  next 
June  by  a  brother  or  sister. 

"I  never  knew  anyone  could  ask  so 
many  questions,"  he  admits.  "It's  not  just 
'what's  this'  and  'what's  that,'  which 
wouldn't  be  so  difficult,  but  'what's  this 
or  that  made  of?'  Have  you  ever  tried  to 
explain  what  the  moon  or  a  rock  or  a 
blade  of  grass  is  made  of?"  he  grins. 


Six-year-old  Seana  has  even  taught 
him  to  be  neater  than  he  already  was. 
Shortly  after  they  all  moved  into  their 
new  house,  Dick  gathered  up  all  loose  bits 
of  paper  and  other  materials  that  had  ac- 
cxomulated  in  the  garage,  tied  them  up 
with  string  and  took  them  down  to  the 
street,  to  be  picked  up  by  the  city  dis- 
posal truck.  Unfortunately,  he  took  it 
down  a  day  early. 

The  next  morning,  he  saw  his  daughter 
pull  her  little  red  wagon  up  the  driveway 
with  a  most  familiar  looking  cargo  inside 
it.  "Some  litter  bug  dumped  this  on  the 
street,"  she  cried  out.  "Isn't  it  terrible, 
Daddy?  I'm  taking  it  to  the  garage, 
where  it'll  be  out  of  sight." 

Before  he  had  a  chance  to  explain,  the 
city  pick-up  had  gone  by — and  he  had  to 
store  his  trash  for  another  week.  This 
time,  he  took  it  to  the  curb  precisely  on 
the  right  day. 

But  Dick  doesn't  really  mind.  On  the 
contrary,  he  loves  it.  It's  so  good  to  come 
home  to  a  wife  who  fixes  his  dinner,  to  a 
little  girl  who  pulls  a  little  red  wagon 
up  the  driveway,  to  a  house  which  is  a 
home  and  to  the  knowledge  that  soon  he 
will  have  a  child  of  his  very  own. 

Obviously,  for  Dick  Crenna,  marriage 
has  proved  to  be  "the  real  McCoy." 
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(Continued  from  page  36) 
date."  Patti  smiles  and  says,  "Well,  I  was 
just  trying  to  prove  that  I  wasn't  to  be 
taken  for  granted." 

Everyone  knows  Patti,  her  blonde 
beauty,  her  laugh  and  her  voice,  but 
Charles  O'Curran  is  a  man  who  works  be- 
hind the  scenes  in  show  business  and  re- 
quires description.  A  Hollywood  screen 
director  and  choreographer,  he  is  dark, 
handsome  and  debonair.  He  is  friendly 
and  marked  with  an  easygoing  charm.  He 
met  Patti  in  late  1954  and  courted  her  two 
years  before  they  married. 

"Sometimes  I  don't  think  anyone  knows 
the  real  Patti  Page  except  me,"  Charlie 
says.  "To  a  lot  of  people,  she  is  just  a  very 
talented  performer  with  a  pleasant  per- 
sonality. But  I  know  her  as  an  exciting 
woman  with  a  quick  mind  and  a  delight- 
ful sense  of  humor  ...  as  a  housewife 
who  will  make  a  two-hundred-dollar 
phone  call  from  Hollywood  to  New  York 
to  get  a  recipe  for  a  roast — and  then  burn 
it  .  .  .  and  as  a  gal  who  is  sentimental  and 
full  of  love  and  warmth." 

They  met  in  November  of  1954,  when 
Charlie  was  called  in  from  Hollywood  to 
produce  her  night-club  act.  Not  long  after 
that,  Patti  began  to  give  out  interviews 
crediting  Charlie  with  making  a  new 
woman  of  her.  She  said,  "Before  I  met 
Charlie,  I  could  sing — but  I  didn't  know 
what  to  do  with  my  hands  and  my  feet.  I 
had  no  grace."  She  went  on  a  slimming 
diet  and  announced  that  Charlie  was  her 
inspiration.  This  season,  she  took  over 
production  of  her  own  show  and  began 
to  call  the  turns.  Again,  it  is  in  her  mar- 
riage she  says  she  has  gained  confidence. 

"I  don't  quite  see  it  that  way,"  Charlie 
says.  "Anyone  would  think  I  fell  in  love 
with  an  ugly,  mixed-up  duckling,  and 
this  I  couldn't  do.  It's  true  I  coached 
Patti  but,  no  matter  what  you  teach  a 
person,  you  can't  give  them  warmth  and 
talent  and  beauty — and,  without  that,  all 
the  coaching  in  the  world  means  nothing. 
But  I  remember  that  fall  of  1954  very 
well.  I  worked  her  so  hard  she  thought  I 
was  cruel. 

"Well,  the  day  Patti  was  to  open,  her 
manager.  Jack  Rael,  shook  my  hand  and 
said,  'Thank  you.  I  hope  we'll  be  seeing 
you  in  New  York  sometime.'  I  said,  'What 
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do  you  mean?  I'm  staying  for  the  open- 
ing. In  fact,  I've  got  an  electrician's  license 
and  I'm  going  to  be  working  the  lights 
tonight.'  Then  Jack  told  me  that  Patti 
didn't  want  me  there  and  that,  further- 
more, she  didn't  intend  to  follow  through 
on  what  I  had  taught  her.  I  went  down  to 
her  dressing   room   to   raise   hell. 

"Well,  Patti  has  a  mind  of  her  own,  too. 
She  confirmed  what  Jack  had  said.  I  told 
her  I  had  a  reputation  and  I  didn't  intend 
to  let  her  ignore  me.  She  was  tight-lipped 
and  said,  'Well,  I'll  see.'  I  really  expected 
the  best.  Patti  has  quick  intelligence  and 
I  knew  that  she  had  learned  well  and 
really  couldn't  help  following  through. 
She  was  sensational.  Then  she  went 
back  to  her  dressing  room  and  cried — she 
told  me  it  was  because  she  felt  that  she 
had  done  so  well." 

Charlie  stayed  on  in  Florida,  and  it  was 
then  that  they  discovered  they  were  in 
love.  "I  felt  Charlie  was  very  attractive," 
Patti  recalls.  "But,  from  what  I  could  see, 
he  was  the  kind  who  played  the  field.  In 
New  York,  there  were  always  one  or  more 
girls  waiting  for  him  outside  the  studio, 
and  they  were  beauties. 

"About  my  standing  him  up,"  she  smiles, 
"that's  true.  'He  asked  me  out  one  night 
and  I  had  a  wonderful  time.  But,  when  he 
left,  he  said  something  offhand  like  'Let's 
do  this  again  soon.'  So,  the  following  eve- 
ning when  I  got  through  work,  he  was 
waiting  for  me — and  I  just  told  him  that 
he  hadn't  made  a  date." 

"I  was  standing  there  in  the  lobby," 
Charlie  remembers,  "when  she  came  out 
with  Jack  Rael  and  some  others.  I  said, 
'Where  would  you  like  to  go  tonight?'  She 
said,  'Well,  I'm  going  to  So-and-so's.'  I 
said,  'How  about  our  date?'  She  said,  'You 
will  have  to  be  more  specific' "  Charlie 
laughs  and  adds,  "I  wasn't  laughing  about 
it  then.  But,  a  few  days  later,  we  knew  we 
were  in  love. 

"I  remember  exactly  how  it  happened. 
We  were  rehearsing  and  she  was  just 
wonderful.  Well,  I'm  this  way  about  per- 
formers. If  they  do  something  great,  I  show 
my  enthusiasm.  It  doesn't  matter  who  or 
where.  It  can  be  a  singing  waiter  and,  if 
he's  exciting,  I'll  stand  up  and  shout, 
'Bravo.'   That  afternoon,  Patti  and  I  had 


worked  on  a  routine  and  she  was  just  so 
great  that  I  stepped  up — her  back  was 
turned  to  me — and  kissed  her  head.  It  was 
at  that  moment  we  both  knew." 

It  was  two  years  before  they  married. 
"My  home  base  is  Hollywood,"  Charlie 
says,  "so  it  was  a  long-distance  courtship. 
We  kept  stalling  about  marriage,  in  hopes 
that  something  would  happen  which  would 
locate  us  in  the  same  city.  Then,  in  Decem- 
ber of  1956,  we  were  in  Palm  Springs  and 
decided  to  get  married  right  away.  We 
were  at  the  El  Mirador  Hotel,  which  is 
owned  by  one  of  my  closest  friends,  Ray 
Ryan.  I  went  to  him  and  said,  'Patti  and 
I  are  getting  married  in  two  days.'  He  said, 
'Wait  until  after  the  first  of  the  year  and 
we'll  do  it  right.'  I  said,  'Can't  wait.'  He 
said,  'Give  me  four  days.'  So  we  did. 

"Well,  he  really  startled  us.  He  sent 
planes  out  to  gather  up  our  friends.  There 
were  twelve  hundred  people  at  the  recep- 
tion, with  love  birds  flying  about  and 
champagne  coming  out  of  the  fountains. 
There  were  six  hundred  at  the  dinner. 
Sometimes,  when  I  think  of  it,  I  wonder 
what  it  would  have  been  like  Lf  we'd 
waited  until  after  the  first  of  the  year, 
when  he  could  have  done  it  'right.' " 

It  was  during  the  honeymoon  that  Char- 
lie learned  about  Patti's  sense  of  humor. 
He  says,  "I  think  her  audience  has  a  hint 
of  this.  I  know  I've  seen  a  lot  of  fan  let- 
ters in  which  they  comment  on  hearing 
her  laugh  off-camera.  Well,  her  sense  of 
fun  can  be  marvelous,  and  downright  in- 
genious at  times. 

"The  day  after  our  wedding  is  a  classic 
example.  Ray  Ryan  had  surprised  us  with 
a  red  convertible  as  a  wedding  gift.  I  just 
had  to  try  it  out  immediately,  but  I 
hadn't  driven  more  than  a  half-dozen 
blocks  when  the  Palm  Springs  police 
stopped  me  and  I  found  myself  hauled  off 
to  the  pokey — on  the  charge  of  stealing 
the  car!  Right  off,  I  sensed  it  was  a  gag, 
with  Patti  and  Ray  Ryan  obviously  the 
culprits.  But  what  followed  had  me  won- 
dering. They  went  to  the  trouble  of  really 
booking  me!  Fingerprints,  photographs, 
the  works! 

"I  finally  asked  a  policeman  to  call  our 
hotel  and  ask  for  Mrs.  O'Curran.  He  did, 
and  was  told  there  was  no  Mrs.  O'Curran 
registered.  I  told  him  to  ask  for  Patti  Page 


and  he  got  the  same  answer.  Then  I  said 
that  Patti  was  my  wife.  They  looked  at  me 
as  if  I  were  trying  to  be  a  wise  guy  and — 
you  guessed  it — put  me  in  a  cell!  TTiis  was 
only  the  beginning.  I  was  given  cigarettes 
— but  no  matches.  Against  regulations,  they 
said.  I  was  offered  a  Coke — but  no  bottle 
opener.  I'd  been  incarcerated  for  an  hour 
when  Patti  walked  in.  She  told  them  it 
wasn't  a  stolen  car.  They  told  her  they 
couldn't  let  me  out,  anyway.  I  had  no 
registration  card. 

"Patti  put  in  a  call  to  Louella  Parsons. 
She  even  tried  to  telephone  the  governor. 
The  police  remained  unimpressed — acting 
magnificently,  but  hardly  touching  Patti's 
performance.  Finally,  after  four  hours,  I 
was  released  and  told  it  had  all  been  a 
joke  and  that  Patti  and  Ryan  were  waiting 
for  me  back  at  the  hotel.  Well,  I  had  a 
small  revenge.  The  policemen  I  had  been 
arguing  with  all  afternoon  were  going  off 
duty,  so  I  just  took  off  with  them  for  three 
hours  and  let  Patti  stew." 
'  After  the  honeymoon,  Patti  returned  to 
New  York  and  Charlie  to  Hollywood.  In 
the  past  two  years,  they  have  had  vacations 
together  but  otherwise  seldom  meet  for 
more  than  three  or  four  days  at  a  time. 
"But  a  long-distance  marriage  can  be  ex- 
citing," Charlie  says.  And  Patti  adds, 
"Charlie  lends  to  the  excitement,  too.  He 
contributes  his  share  of  gags  and  surprises. 
How  about  the  turkeys?" 

Each  Thanksgiving,  Charlie  has  flown  in 
to  New  York  to  surprise  her:  "I  always 
bring  a  turkey.  First  time,  I  brought  a 
frozen  bird  but  it  defrosted  on  the  air- 
plane and  I'll  never  forget  it.  When  I 
pulled  it  out  of  the  bag,  the  neck  just 
stretched  about  three  feet  and  I  never 
saw  such  a  ludicrous  sight.  So,  the  next 
year,  I  brought  a  live  turkey.  Patti  wasn't 
'expecting  me  and,  when  I  walked  in,  she 
was  sitting  down  to  dinner  with  friends. 
nWell,  somehow,"  Charlie  says  with  a  grin, 
"that  bird  got  loose  and,  for  the  next 
twenty  minutes,  was  flying  all  over  the 
■place." 

lW  hen  they  are  separated  by  three  thou- 
jsand  miles,  Charlie  puts  in  a  phone  call 
every  night.  He  says,  "All  I  want  to  tell 
her  is  that  I  love  her,  but  it  can  be  so 
expensive.  Patti  can  find  so  many  other 
important  things  to  talk  about.  Like, 
'Mother  sent  me  a  blanket.'  I  say,  'That's 
-nice.'  Then  she  describes  it  in  detail.  The 
pattern,  the  colors,  the  edging.  Ten  min- 
utes later,  I  ask  her,  'Why  didn't  you  just 
say  it's  an  Indian  blanket?' 

"And  we've  got  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
unexpectedly.  I'll  make  a  reservation  to 
fly  to  New  York  for  the  weekend — but 
tell  Patti  over  the  phone  that  I  have  to 
go  to  Mexico  on  location,  so  that  I'll  sur- 
prise her.  A  couple  of  months  ago,  we 
were  talking  about  her  plans  for  the  week- 
end and  she  said  she  had  a  recording  ses- 
sion and  a  benefit  to  do  on  Saturday.  The 
following  morning,  she  walked  into  our 
Hollywood  apartment  and  said,  'Wake 
up.'" 

I  They've  had  two  vacations  together.  The 
first  was  in  Europe.  Charlie  recalls,  "Patti 
itold  me  that  she  wasn't  well-known 
abroad,  so  we'd  have  privacy  and  wouldn't 
have  to  dress  for  anyone.  We  agreed  that 
we  would  each  take  only  sixty  pounds  of 
slothes.  So,  when  our  boat  got  to  England, 
I  more  than  a  hundred  reporters  and  photog- 
j  raphers  met  the  ship  to  interview  Patti 
and  there  she  was,  in  my  raincoat,  with  her 
hair  streaming  over  her  face.  Of  course, 
they  knew  her.  Her  filmed  TV  show  was 
running  there. 

"So  we  went  on  to  Paris,  where  they 
didn't  have  her  program,  but  we  found 
that  most  of  Hollywood  was  in  our  hotel, 
rhere  was  a  whole  company,  including 
Marlon    Brando,    Dean    Martin    and    Gary 


Crosby,  who  were  supposed  to  be  filming 
— but  it  was  raining  all  the  time,  and  they 
couldn't  work.  Anyway,  we  all  had  a  ball." 

This  past  summer,  Charlie  and  Patti  took 
their  vacation  in  Oklahoma  with  Patti's 
folks.  "I  had  a  real  problem,"  Charlie  says. 
"I  can't  remember  names  and  Patti  has 
over  fifty  relatives — and  that's  no  ex- 
aggeration. Besides  her  parents,  there  are 
ten  brothers  and  sisters,  twenty -five  nieces 
and  nephews,  plus  in-laws  and  aunts  and 
uncles.    You  see  what  I  mean." 

Home  is  where  the  wife  is,  and  so  the 
O'Currans  have  put  most  effort  into  their 
New  York  apartment.  Charlie  tells  you, 
"Patti  has  wonderful  taste,  so  the  apart- 
ment IS  quite  beautiful.  The  most  interest- 
ing things  are  her  paintings.  Art  is  Patti's 
hobbv,  but  she  is  a  fine  artist  and  people 
who  know  art  are  always  impressed  fay  her 
talent.  Patti  enjoys  a  home  as  such.  I  have 
a  terrible  time  getting  her  to  go  out  for 
an  evening.  She  doesn't  like  clubs.  She 
prefers  to  eat  at  home,  but  that  can  be 
quite  an  experience.  Now,  I  understand 
Patti  is  very  good  at  some  domestic  chores. 
They  tell  me  she  is  an  excellent  seam- 
stress. 

"But  Patti  herself  will  tell  you  that  she's 
the  worst  cook  in  the  world,  and  I  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  her.  She  can  burn 
anything,  even  ice  water.  And  she  tries  so 
hard.  I  remember,  one  evening,  she  made 
pork  chops  and  what  could  be  simpler? 
She  called  to  me,  'Dear,  I  think  they're 
burnt.'  I  said,  'Fine.  I've  always  liked  pork 
chops  a  little  burned.'  She  brought  them  in. 
I  put  my  fork  into  one  chop  and  it  just  fell 
apart  like  ash." 

JCiven  v^hen  they  are  visiting  each  other 
for  a  few  days,  they  have  little  time  to- 
gether. In  New  York,  Patti  is  up  at  seven- 
thirty  each  morning  to  work  on  her  tele- 
vision show.  In  Hollywood,  Charlie  is  at 
work  on  a  film  but  they  enjoy  being  to- 
gether— even  on  a  movie  set. 

Charlie  says,  "When  we  were  making 
'King  Creole,'  Patti  came  to  the  studio  and 
Presley  had  a  surprise  for  her  that  even  I 
didn't  know  about.  Oh,  I  knew  he  admired 
her,  and  I  had  already  discovered  he  knew 
a  lot  more  about  her  recordings  than  I 
did.  He  would  ask  me  if  I'd  heard  her  on 
such-and-such  a  record  and  I  would  say 
no  and  he  would  bring  it  in  for  me.  He 
had,  not  one,  but  two  copies  of  every 
record  she  had  ever  made.  He  told  me 
that  Patti  was  the  only  singer  he  had  ever 
learned  from. 

"Well,  that  day  on  the  set,  Elvis  and  his 
boys  began  to  sing  some  songs.  We  were 
waiting  to  shoot  but  they  went  on  in  this 
long,  long  medley  and  I  looked  over  at 
Patti  and  she  was  crying.  I  went  over  tq 
her  and  said,  'A  couple  of  those  songs  are 
yours.'  And  she  said,  'They're  all  mine.' 
It  was  Elvis's  way  of  paying  a  tribute  to 
her,  and  she  was  deeply  touched. 

Both  Charlie  and  Patti  admit  that  a 
long-distance  marriage  has  its  lonely  mo- 
ments. Charlie  is  hoping  that  Patti  will 
make  a  movie  this  summer,  which  would 
bring  her  to  Hollywood  for  a  couple  of 
months.  But  they  hope  for  more  than  this 
— a  real  home  and,  with  it,  a  family. 

"We  want  children,"  Charlie  says,  "but 
we  haven't  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
blessed  with  one  yet.  In  the  meantime,  we 
would  like  to  adopt  a  child  in  Ireland.  They 
are  so  poor  over  there  and  it  would  be 
wonderful  to  have  a  child  who  is  so  much 
in  need." 

He  notes,  "This  is  the  only  side  of  Patti 
I  have  yet  to  see.  But  I  know  from  her 
warmth,  love  and  understanding  that  she 
would  be  so  happy  as  a  mother.  To  say  it 
would  make  me  happy  could  only  be  de- 
scribed as:  'The  greatest  thing  about  being 
Charles  O'Curran  is  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren.' " 
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{Continued  from  page  35) 
agree  it  wasn't  wrong — but  the  dividing 
line  is  pretty  thin.  I  don't  have  much 
experience,  because  I  only  have  you,  so 
why  don't  you  talk  to  our  minister?  He 
comes  in  contact  with  lots  of  boys  and 
girls,  as  well  as  their  parents,  and  he'll  be 
able  to  give  you  an  over-all  picture." 

Jack's  passion  for  athletics  inevitably 
came  up  against  the  teen-age  problem  of 
smoking  and  drinking.  But,  after  one 
abstract  discussion  on  the  subject  (brought 
on  by  the  case  of  one  of  Jack's  friends 
who  seemed  to  be  getting  a  bit  out  of 
hand),  I  wrote  Jack  a  note:  "Don't  know 
if  I  really  got  the  word  across  to  you,  but 
I  don't  disapprove  of  X  because  he  drinks 
and  smokes — only  because  he  doesn't  do 
it  in  moderation.  Think  maybe  the  sec- 
retary at  the  Y  or  your  Phys.  Ed.  teacher 
could  explain  what  I  was  trying  to  say 
.  .  .  about  the  value  of  a  healthy  body. 
Why  not  talk  to  them?" 

Whether  it  was  from  this  note,  or  the 
fact  that  he  had  also  listened  to  others, 
there  was  an  immediate  change  for  the 
better,  because  Jack  took  new  pride  in 
presenting  all  his  dates,  and  our  big  play- 
room took  on  added  activity.  The  space 
for  dancing,  the  swimming  pool  conven- 
iently at  hand,  the  stock  of  soft  drinks  and 
food,  had  never  been  put  to  better  use.  It 
served  a  dual  purpose,  of  course,  because 
we  not  only  got  to  know  all  of  Jack's 
girls,  but  we  knew  where  he  was,  most 
of  the  time. 

Koys,  more  than  girls,  tend  to  go  around 
in  groups  and  there's  always  someone  with 
a  daring  suggestion.  Jack's  desire  to  be  a 
leader  was  a  great  help  in  dealing  with 
this.  "There's  only  one  way  to  be  a 
leader,"  I  told  him,  "and  that's  to  stand 
out  from  the  crowd.  There's  only  one  way 
to  stand  out  from  a  crowd  and  that  is, 
from  time  to  time,  to  dare  to  be  different 
and  refuse  to  go  along  with  something  you 
know  isn't  wise  or  right. 

"If  you  dare  to  be  different,  you  can  be 
a  leader;  if  you  don't,  you'll  always  have 
to  be  a  follower.  This  is  the  decision  you 
have  to  make  right  now  for  the  rest  of 
your  life:  Do  you  have  the  spunk  to  be 
an  individualist  at  times,  to  say  'just  be- 
cause everyone's  doing  it  is  no  reason  I 
should'?" 

One  of  the  ingratiating  qualities  of  my 
son  is  his  shrewdness,  mostly  unexpected 
and  often  totally  impractical.  For  instance, 
I  had  a  very  unusual  profit-sharing  ar- 
rangement with  him.  When  he  took  up 
skin-diving,  we  bought  fish  from  him  at 
one  dollar  a  pound.  Finally  I  was  forced 
to  write  him  this  note:  "Dear  Fisherman — I 
know  you're  a  little  pinched  for  money, 
but  your  mother  and  I  don't  think  it 
quite  fair  that  you  insist  on  weighing 
your  catch  uncleaned  and  complete  with 
heads.  Most  of  all,  please  remember  that 
your  parents  don't  like  sharks  and  bat 
rays.    Think  it  over,  son." 

Well,  Jack  did  think  it  over  and  the 
results  were  wonderful.  He  worked  twice 
as  hard — and  made  half  as  much! 

Not  so  long  ago,  I  asked  Jack  which 
was  the  letter  he'd  most  enjoyed  receiving 
from  me  in  the  last  few  months.  "Well," 
said  my  son,  thoughtfully,  "It  wasn't  ex- 
actly the  whole  letter — just  the  last  para- 
graph. It  was  when  I  was  doing  Haggis 
Baggis  and  you  sent  me  pointers  the  next 
day,  every  week  it  was  on  .  .  .  remember?" 

Curiously,  I  asked  "What  was  in  the  last 
paragraph?" 

To  my  astonished  amusement.  Jack  rose 
from  his  chair  and  stiff  as  a  ramrod,  re- 
peated the  words  as  if  reciting  the  Con- 
stitution:    "That's    all    for    now,"    he    de- 


claimed. "Only  one  admonition — there 
were  eight  'wonderfuls'  in  the  show  last 
night.  Go  into  a  corner  and  repeat  over 
and  over  again,  'I  will  not  say  wonderful,' 
25  times.  Then  get  a  Roget's  Thesaurus  and 
write  down  all  of  the  other  expressions 
that  are  fresher  and  more  'wonderful'  to 
use.  This  is  your  'wonderful'  old  Dad, 
signing  off  to  his  'wonderful'  boy  wonder 
on  Broadway." 

One  reason  I  never  had  to  face  that 
period  of  soul-searing  adolescent  "dis- 
illusion with  parents"  is  the  fact  that, 
from  his  earliest  years.  Jack  always  in- 
dicated he  wanted  to  be  in  show  business, 
too.  Many  fathers  are  doing  jobs  their 
sons  think  they'd  hate  to  do  and  sub- 
consciously feel  Father  is  a  jerk  to  be 
doing.  The  fact  that  Jack  really  liked  my 
way  of  earning  a  living  was  a  major  ad- 
vantage. 

I  was  one-up  on  parents  in  another  way: 
Jack  thinks  and  reacts  so  much  like  me 
that  he  rarely  has  to  tell  me  what  he's 
going  to  do.  When  he  was  young,  he 
would  be  amazed  at  my  "psychic"  powers. 
But  it  wasn't  really  omniscience  on  my 
part.  I'd  just  say  to  myself.  How  would 
I  feel?    That's  probably  the  way  he  feels. 

The  major  difference  between  Jack  and 
me — and  the  one  that  got  him  the  most 
serious  lectures  and  letters — was  his  vio- 
lent temper  that  would  suddenly  explode 
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and  cause  him  to  get  into  fights.  The 
minute  it  was  over,  he'd  be  repentant,  but 
on  this  one  point  I  had  to  deliver  a  lot 
of  advice. 

There's  still  a  letter  covering  a  time 
when  I  was  summoned  to  school  after 
Jack  had  produced  a  bloody  nose  in  one  of 
of  his  schoolmates.  I  sat  beside  the  prin- 
cipal; Jack  faced  us  across  the  wide  desk. 
That  night  I  wrote  a  letter  Jack  found  on 
his  dresser  next  morning. 

"Dear  Jack:  No  parent  ever  wants  to 
side  against  his  child,  no  matter  what  the 
crime.  Yesterday  was  one  of  the  hardest 
moments  of  my  life,  but  if  I  hadn't  agreed, 
after  hearing  the  whole  story,  that  my 
son  was  in  the  wrong,  I'd  have  failed  in 
my  responsibility  as  a  father.  .  .  .  But  you 
have  a  responsibility,  too.  Life  can  be 
exciting  and  wonderful,  and  I  gave  it  to 
you.  So,  in  return  for  that,  untU  you  are 
21,  the  whole  business  of  your  life  is  to 
learn  how  to  be  an  adult.  I  am  35,  you  are 
10.  That  means  I  know  more  about  being 
an  adult  than  you  do,  because  I've  been 
one  for  fourteen  years. 

"We've  often  talked  about  your  quick 
temper,  and  I've  warned  you  it  might  get 
you  into  trouble.  Now  you  see  I  was 
right,  and  it  did  get  you  into  trouble.  It 
isn't  bad  trouble,  because  schoolboy  fights 
aren't  dangerous  in  themselves.  .  .  .  What 
you  have  to  learn  is  that,  as  anyone  grows 
up,  his  faults  grow  up,  too.  .  .  .  Something 
has  to  teach  you  that  fighting  is  dangerous, 


doesn't  pay,  isn't  the  way  to  settle  a  dis- 
pute. I've  told  you  this,  but  you  either 
didn't  believe  me  or  you  forgot.  So,  if 
words  won't  do  it,  perhaps  not  being 
allowed  to  join  the  other  boys  at  recess 
for  a  whole  month  will  help  you  to  realize 
I  was  right.  .  .  . 

"As  long  as  we  both  live,  you'll  be  my 
son.  No  matter  what  you  do,  I'll  love  you; 
no  matter  what  happens  to  you,  I'll  want 
to  help  and  protect  you  if  I  can.  But  unless 
you  try  to  learn  the  things  I  know  you 
have  to  learn  in  order  to  have  a  good 
chance  in  life,  my  love  and  protection  will 
be  sad  rather  than  happy." 

Today,  my  letters  are  more  concerned 
with  business  and  career  than  personal 
advice.  Jack  is  married,  a  father  and  a 
householder.  I  had  to  co-sign  the  note 
on  his  house,  and  I  lent  him  the  money  for 
the  down  payment — at  9%  compounded 
monthly.  ("This  is  the  first  he  will  know 
about  that  little  deal,  and  it  wUl  teach  him 
to  read  the  fine  print  in  contracts,  even 
with  his  father!) 

I've  never  given  Jack  any  advice  on 
marriage  In  fact,  I  always  tried  to  stay 
as  far  away  from  any  persuasive  path  as 
I  could.  Lois  and  I  have  always  felt  this 
was  up  to  our  children.  We  would  have 
accepted  anyone  he  married — but,  with 
Bobbie,  it's  a  pleasure!  She  really  is  our 
fourth  daughter,  and  we're  glad  Jack  is 
her  mother's  first  son.  That's  the  way  it 
ought  to  be — but  I  can't  think  of  any  girl, 
aside  from  Bobbie,  with  whom  we'd  have 
shared  Jack  so  willingly. 


I  never  had  ciny  advice  to  give  Jack  about 
being  a  father,  either.  Still,  he  does  know 
something  about  being  a  parent  because, 
as  the  oldest  of  our  children,  his  mother 
and  I  sometimes  consulted  him  on  prob- 
lems concerning  his  brother  and  sisters. 
We'd  say  "Here's  a  child  who  is  twelve — 
you're  closer  to  twelve  than  we  are.  What 
do  you  recall  you  felt  at  that  age,  and 
what  do  you  think  we  should  do  to  help?" 

We  didn't  always  take  his  advice,  any 
more  than  he  always  took  ours,  but  I  don't 
think  he'll  be  caught  off-guard  by  Michael 
Arthur  Linkletter  .  .  .  because  he's  already 
seen  various  methods  of  discipline  and 
psychology  used  on  different  types  of 
personalities,  and  he's  been  a  part-time 
father  to  little  Links  in  his  own  home. 

One  of  the  last  personal-type  letters  I 
ever  wrote  Jack  said,  "I  haven't  many  fears 
about  your  future.  You've  always  been 
part  of  a  happy  united  family.  We've  tried 
to  give  you  examples  from  which  to  pick 
and  choose  the  line  of  living  that  will  suit 
you  best.  You  have  intelligence;  you'll 
adopt  and  adapt  whatever  seems  good 
to  you. 

"Your  mother  and  I  believe  one  of  the 
inalienable  privileges  is  the  right  of  every 
one  to  make  his  own  mistakes.  No  matter 
what  we  say  or  do,  you're  bound  to  make 
some,  but  we  don't  want  to  insulate  you 
from  every  part  of  living.  All  we  ever 
wanted  was  to  give  you  the  mental,  phys- 
ical and  spiritual  equipment  with  which 
to  make  your  own  life. 

"It's  boimd  to  be  different  from  ours,  but 
if  our  advice  has  helped  you  to  reach  your 
personal  crests  and  to  survive  your  per- 
sonal and  inescapable  depths,  we'll  feel 
satisfied." 

Perhaps  not  all  my  words  and  letters 
have  been  right;  I'm  human  and  as  liable 
to  error  as  anyone  else.  But  I  don't  think 
that  matters,  either  to  my  children  or  to 
me,  because  the  greatest  satisfaction  is  jj!j* 
that,  in  any  form,  my  words  have  been 
listened  to — no  matter  whether  they  were 
followed  or  not.  Final  summation?  We 
love  each  other. 
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Today's  Biggest  Family 


{Continued  from  page  29) 
lOn  the  other,  Frank  Blair  is  the  father  of 
ieight  children  who  range  in  age  from  two 
;to  twenty-two. 

i  "When  I  met  Frank,  I  was  seventeen," 
iLillian  Blair  says.  "I  went  home  and  told 
my  mother  he  was  'middle-aged.'  He 
spoke  with  intelligence  and  so  deliberately. 
He  was  well  groomed  and  had  so  much 
tpoise.  On  our  first  date,  I  discovered  he 
iwasn't  quite  twenty.  Now  we've  been 
umarried  twenty-four  years.  I  think  he's 
[very  unusual.  It's  hard  to  explain,  but 
ihe's  sensitive  to  everyone's  feelings. 

"I  don't  mean  that  we  don't  have  the 
tUsual  marital  problems,"  she  smiles.  "But, 
(generally,  I  think  he's  too  good.  I  have  to 
(jack  him  up  and  make  him  a  little  more 
)  strict  with  the  boys.  He  doesn't  want  to 
(do  anything  to  hurt  them  and  he'd  rather 
idie  than  have  any  hard  feelings.  In  many 
)  respects,    he    hasn't    changed.     He's    still 

0  serious  and,  like  many  sensitive  people, 
[he  gets  moody  at  times." 

Frank's   moods   are   quickly   killed.    He 

1  hasn't  the  privacy  to  enjoy  a  lengthy  mood 
(and,  besides,  the  family  is  rather  inclined 
jto  kid  him  out  of  one.  Lil  says,  "I'll  give 
J  you  an  idea.  Frank  and  I  have  a  joint 
5  checking  account  and  sometimes  I  forget 
fto  fill  out  the  stub.  Maybe  two  evenings 
,  later,  I  hear  his  voice  from  the  top  of  the 
,  stairs,  'Lillian!'  It's  the  only  time  he  ever 
I  calls  me  that. 

I     "I   come   into  the   living   room   and   the 

i  children  cluster  around,  and  there  is  Frank 

looking  down  at  me  sternly.    One  of  the 

boys  says,  'Well,  why  don't  you  go  ahead 

)and  hit  her?'    Even   Frank   can't   keep   a 

,  straight   face   under   those   circumstances! 

Actually,  the  older  boys  have  more  of  a 

I  brotherly   relationship   with   him." 

Many  fcimilies  have  been  described  as 
;  close-knit  but  none  so  aptly  as  the  Blairs. 
-Frank  is  inclined  to  discuss  the  matter 
)  hvmiorously.  "We  can't  get  rid  of  them. 
[I  The  .eldest,  Mike,  announced  his  engage- 
ment at  Christmas.  The  local  policeman 
,f  stopped  Lil  on  the  street  and  said,  'I  see 
|\  you're  going  to  lose  a  son.'  She  said, 
['That's  what  you  think.'  And  I'll  tell  you 
..why  she  said  it.  For  example,  during  the 
[Christmas  season,  you  would  expect  Mike 
(and  the  other  boys  to  be  out  with  their 
,  girls.  But  what  happened  was  that  they 
brought  their  girls  and  their  girls'  parents 
J  to  our  home. 

J     "It's  always  been  that  way.    I  remember 

.  one  sTxmmer  we  tried  to  send  Mike  and 

[John  to  a  summer  camp.   Three  days  later, 

J  we  had  a  letter  from  them  saying,  'If  you 

don't   come   for   us,   we're   going   to   walk 

home.'    A  couple  of  years  ago,  Mike  had 

to   put   in   two   weeks   of   training   in   the 

National    Guard.     The    camp    was    forty 

miles  away.    We  thought  at  last  we'd  be 

rid  of  him.   But,  you  know,  every  evening 

he  showed  up  for  dinner.   He  hitch-hiked, 

^'borrowed  a  car  or  came  in  by  train,  and 

Hhen  returned  to  camp.    But  he's  really  a 

^lovable  guy  with  a  terrific  sense  of  humor. 

^  We  enjoy  having  him  around." 

1  he    Blairs    did    not    plan    a    big    family. 

Lillian  recalls,  "Frank  was  an  only  child 
'  and  I  had  one  sister.  We  used  to  talk 
'  about  that  and  the  loneliness  in  a  very 
'  small  family,  and  we  knew  that  we  wanted 
'  more  than  two  children.    But  even  I  was 

startled  when  I  found  that  I  was  going 
'  to  have  an  eighth.  I  was  approaching 
'  forty  then,  but  the  doctor  told  me  not  to 
'  worry.  Well,  Patty  turned  out  to  be  a 
"  delight  and  made  me  feel  ten  years 
•  younger.  Besides,  when  you  have  a  son 
'  twenty-two  and  also  a  little  girl  you  can 
:  hold   in   your   arms,    you   don't   feel   your 

age.    When   I  think,   if   I  had   only   those 

older    ones,    what    would    I    do    with    my 


time — just    go    to    club    meetings    and    so 
on.  .  .  .  But  now  I  feel  useful." 

Being  "useful"  means  planning  meals  for 
ten  to  thirteen  every  night.  It  means  the 
washing  machine  must  be  humming  daily. 
It  means  not  a  week  goes  by  without  one 
or  more  needing  new  shoes,  new  socks 
and  clothes — and  this  requires  the  same 
economizing  and  bargain-hunting  which 
many  parents  go  through  in  the  early 
years  of  marriage.  And  it  means  trying 
to  make  order  in  a  household  where  each 
family  member  is  an  individual. 

Says  Frank,  "I  can  tell  when  Lil  is  on 
a  rampage.  I  have  to  pass  through  the 
cellar  to  get  to  the  garage  in  the  morning 
and,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  stairs,  I 
begin  to  lose  my  footing.  Shoes.  The 
children  take  off  their  shoes  when  they 
are  watching  television.  They  take  off 
their  shoes  at  the  door  if  they  are  muddy 
or  greasy.  About  twice  a  month,  Lil  gets 
disgruntled  with  the  quantity  of  shoes  lay- 
ing around  and  she  tosses  them  all  down 
the  cellar  steps.  It's  quite  a  sight  at  four- 
thirty  in  the  morning." 

But  the  Blairs  have  not  raised  their  chil- 
dren according  to  rules  or  books  or  "for- 
mulas." Frank  says,  "We  play  it  mostly 
by  ear.  Each  situation  is  considered  for 
itself.  You  know,  kids  can  get  themselves 
boxed  in.  Before  I  censure  and  chastise, 
I  try  to  think,  7s  this  really  so  bad?  If  I 
were  in  his  little  shoes,  what  would  I  ex- 
pect?  And  Lil  takes  the  same  attitude. 

"We  have  taught  them  many  things 
through  games,"  he  continues.  "At  one 
time,  we  had  a  family  corporation.  Each 
of  us  contributed  so  many  pennies  weekly, 
according  to  our  age,  and  at  Christmas  we 
declared  dividends.  We  had  weekly  meet- 
ings to  discuss  our  family  problems.  I  re- 
member once  we  needed  a  station  wagon. 
The  oldest  boys  were  made  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  market.  They  went  to 
automobile  showrooms.  They  got  brochures 
and  asked  questions.  They  made  their 
recommendation  at  a  meeting,  and  we 
abided  by  it  and  were  very  satisfied  with 
the  model  they  chose. 

"Now,  this  was  purely  a  game,  but  they 
learned  from  it.  Today,  Frank  and  John 
have  their  own  business — Blair  Bros.,  Inc., 
a  bicycle  shop  in  Dobbs  Ferry.  And 
through  those  meetings  they  learned  to 
talk  up.  We  don't  call  meetings  anymore, 
but  one  of  the  boys  will  come  into  the 
house  with  something  on  his  mind  and  he 
will  ask,  'When  will  everyone  be  here?' 
We've  learned  that  any  one  of  us  can  get 
help  out  of  a  family  discussion." 

There  have  been  serious  matters,  some 
too  hot  for  a  family  council.  When  Tom 
decided  to  quit  high  school  in  his  senior 
year  to  join  the  Marines,  Frank  objected. 
"We  had  some  long  talks.  Tom  was  dis- 
satisfied with  his  classes.  He  felt  he  wasn't 
getting  anywhere  and  he  really  wanted 
to  try  himself  in  the  Marines.  I  finally 
gave  my  consent.  Well,  it  has  worked  out 
very  well.  He  graduated  first  in  his  basic 
training  class.  Now  he  is  in  jet-mechanics 
school.  He  intends  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion and  apply  for  Marine  aviation  school. 

"And  then  Mike  was  about  to  start  his 
second  year  at  Boston  University  last  fall, 
when  he  had  a  very  bad  case  of  penicillin 
poisoning.  The  doctor  recommended  keep- 
ing him  out  until  mid-semester.  But,  at 
Christmas,  Mike  announced  his  engage- 
ment and  told  us  he  didn't  want  to  go 
back  to  the  University.  He  wants  to  get 
married,  work  during  the  day  and  study 
in  the  evening.  Now,  I  have  no  intention 
of  discouraging  him  from  getting  married 
before  he  finishes  school.  We  are  so  fond 
of  his  young  girl  and  they  seem  to  be  well 
suited  to  each  other.  And  it  seems  to  me 
the  whole  secret  of  this  business  of  living 
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is  in  getting  yourself  the  right  girl." 
Frank  has  little  time  for  hobbies  and 
sports.  He  has  a  fine  collection  of  movies 
which  he  has  made  at  home  and  in  his 
travels.  During  World  War  II,  he  was  a 
flight  instructor  in  the  Navy.  Occasionally, 
although  Lil  objects,  he  now  drives  out 
to  the  airport  and  takes  up  a  twin-engined 
Apache  or  Piper  Tri-Pacer  for  a  couple 
of  hours.  However,  his  chief  pleasure, 
which  he  shares  with  his  family,  is  The 
Patsy,  a  forty-two-foot  Matthews  boat. 
"One  weekend,"  he  says,  "we  take  the 
children  along.  On  alternate  weekends, 
Lil  and  I  go  out  alone.  We  had  a  fine  maid 
last  summer  who  took  care  of  the  children. 
Of  course,  we  never  get  away  from  the 
older  boys.  Naturally,  we  tell  them  where 
we  will  tie  up  for  the  night,  in  case  of  an 
emergency  at  home.  Well,  whether  we  tie 
up  somewhere  on  Long  Island  or  up  at 
Hyde  Park,  Mike  and  John  usually  show 
up.  They  'just  happen  to  drop  by'  for 
dinner  and  a  chat.  They  are  always  our 
unexpected  guests." 

Once  on  the  water,  Frank  is  not  moody 
but  he'll  tell  you  the  kind  of  thing  that 
does  get  him  down:  "It's  usually  critical 
letters.  I've  been  in  the  news  business 
over  twenty  years  and,  in  all  that  time,  I 
have   conscientiously   tried   to   go   straight 


down  the  middle  of  the  road.  No  bias.  No 
editorializing.  Yet,  every  time  we  report 
on  a  controversial  issue,  tons  of  mail 
come  in. 

"During  the  McCarthy  hearings,  we  were 
swamped.  Pro-McCarthy  people  would 
call  me  a  so-and-so  and  write  'I  can 
tell  you  hate  McCarthy.'  Anti-McCarthy 
people  would  call  me  a  so-and-so  and 
write  that  I  was  selling  the  country  down 
the  river  by  taking  McCarthy's  side.  Well, 
I  answer  all  my  mail  and  it  had  me  at 
wit's  end.  So  I  sent  a  pro-McCarthy  man 
an  anti-McCarthy  letter,  or  vice  versa, 
with  the  note,  'One  of  you  must  be  wrong.' 

"Now,  I  worry  that  there  are  forces  in 
this  country  thinking  this  way,  for  they 
are  detrimental  to  our  society.  Sometimes 
we  call  ourselves  the  best-informed  coun- 
try, but  we  aren't — and  I  don't  think  we 
will  be,  so  long  as  we  permit  certain  forces 
to  suppress  the  news  through  pressure. 
Anyway,  that's  one  of  the  things  I  worry 
about  and  take  home  with  me." 

But  he  allows  it's  hard  to  be  depressed 
when  he  gets  home  to  the  family.  "It's 
because  we  are  a  disgustingly  normal 
family.  I'm  in  love  with  Lil  and  she's  in 
love  with  me,  and  we  have  a  lot  of  nice 
little  kids  we'd  break  our  necks  for — and 
that's  the  story  of  our  life." 


Never  Bet  on  a  Bachelor 


(Continued  from  page  49) 
yet,  and  has  no  particular  plans  for  doing 
so.  This  is  pretty  hard  to  understand,  since 
he's    a    good-looking    guy    who    admits    a 
definite  taste  for  feminine  company. 

No,  Bruce  Gordon  hasn't  done  the  things 
most  people  would  bet  he'd  do. 

"I  don't  gamble  at  all,"  he  says,  "as  far 
as  playing  poker,  going  to  Vegas  or  to  the 
track  is  concerned.  But,  in  another  way, 
I'm  probably  the  biggest  gambler  you'll 
ever  meet.  I've  taken  long  chances  to  be- 
come an  actor." 

The  first  gamble  he  took  was  in  turning 
to  the  stage  as  a  career  after  his  dismal 
performance  in  the  senior  play.  There'd 
never  been  an  actor  in  his  family,  but, 
from  his  early  teens,  Bruce  had"  deter- 
mined to  become  one.  He  went  out  for  the 
school  dramatic  club  and,  in  the  senior 
play,  "Little  Old  New  York,"  won  the 
role  of  John  Jacob  Astor. 

"The  teacher  chose  me  for  the  part,"  he 
thinks,  "because  I  had  a  deep  voice,  im- 
pressive enough  for  a  tycoon." 

On  the  night  of  the  play,  Bruce  was  well 
rehearsed  and  confident.  His  first  lines 
were  to  be  spoken  in  anger  accompanied 
by  a  dramatic  gesture,  a  raised  fist.  "I  got 
on  the  stage,"  he  recalls,  "ready  to  give  the 
most  memorable  interpretation  in  theater 
history.  And  maybe  I  did,  at  that.  I  got 
my  fist  into  the  air,  my  mouth  open  to 
speak,  and  I  looked  over  the  footlights  at 
the  audience.  There  was  everybody  I  knew. 
There  sat  my  mother  and  brother  in  the 
second  row. 

"And  there  I  stood,  frozen  solid,  gaping 
like  a  fish.  I  couldn't  remember  a  word 
of  my  part.  I  drew  a  total  blank.  It  was  the 
actor's  nightmare." 

But  Bruce  wasn't  totally  discouraged. 
He'd  still  be  a  success  on  the  stage.  He 
might  even  work  the  Palace.  And,  in  a 
surprisingly  short  time,  he  did.  He  and 
Barry  Sullivan  worked  the  famous  Palace 
Theater  together — Barry  as  a  doorman,  and 
Bruce  as  an  usher. 

Ushering  didn't  have  much  future,  and 
Bruce  sometimes  thought  of  settling  down 
into  something  "steady."  Time  after  time 
he  got  good,  steady  jobs  with  good,  steady 
paychecks  and  opportunities  for  advance- 


ment. And  time  after  time  he  quit  them. 

That,  he  thinks,  is  the  main  reason  he's 
never  married. 

"Men,"  he  explains,  "go  through  a  sus- 
ceptible age  when  they  are  terribly  in- 
trigued by  the  idea  of  marriage.  It's  when 
they  are  young,  away  from  home  for  the 
first  time,  and  eager  for  roots.  But,  during 
my  most  susceptible  period,  I  was  too 
broke  to  have  a  date  .  .  .  often,  anyway. 
I'd  try  to  get  interested  in  something  more 
secure  than  acting,  but  I  couldn't.  The 
jobs  that  offered  security  bored  me  to 
death,  and  I  couldn't  ask  a  girl  to  live  as 
I  was  doing. 

"By  the  time  I  was  established  as  an 
actor,  I'd  sort  of  given  up  the  idea  of 
getting  married.  Oh,  the  idea  isn't  entirely 
out,  but  I'm  not  shopping  for  a  wife.  An 
actor  finds  it  difficult  to  carry  on  a  normal 
courtship,  anyway.  He  lives  like  a  gypsy 
half  the  time,  and  the  public  has  trouble 
accepting  him  off  stage  as  a  human  being. 
Actors  and  preachers  .,  .  .  funny  putting 
them  into  a  class  together  .  .  .  but  they 
have  a  mutual  problem.  Many  people  can't 
help  thinking  of  them  as  different  from 
other  people — somehow  set  apart.  Maybe 
it's  my  imagination,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  girls  even  use  a  different  tone  of 
voice  when  talking  with  actors  and 
preachers." 

Bruce  got  one  of  his  coldest  receptions 
from  a  layman  in  the  gracious  old  domin- 
ion of  Virginia.  He  was  on  tour,  playing 
opposite  a  native  daughter,  a  charming  girl 
from  Culpeper  County.  The  action  of  the 
drama  included  a  near-seduction  scene, 
with  Bruce  cast  as  the  seducer  and  the 
Southern  belle  as  his  intended  victim. 
When  the  company  played  in  the  heroine's 
hometown,  townspeople  gave  a  party  for 
the   cast  after  the  show. 

"My  leading  lady,"  says  Bruce,  "wanted 
to  introduce  me  to  her '  parents.  But, 
believe  it  or  not,  her  father  declined  to 
meet  me.  In  the  best  irate  father  tradition, 
he  turned  his  back  on  me  and  wouldn't 
shake  hands.  He  didn't  quite  ask,  'Sir 
what  are  you  doing  to  my  little  girl?  You 
are  no  gentleman,  sir!'  But  that  was  cer- 
tainly what  he  was  thinking." 

Although  Behind  Closed  Doors  is  a  new 
entry  in  the  television  field,  its  star  is  a 


TV  veteran  with  three  hundred  live  shows 
ito  his  credit.  As  Bruce  says,  "I  did  'live' 
television  as  far  back  as  1939,  when  most 
people  didn't  even  know  it  existed.  There 
was  a  little  experimental  television  studio 
on  the  second  floor  of  Radio  City,  and  I 
worked  there. 

I  "All  the  time  I  was  doing  live  television, 
[I  dreamt  of  working  in  Hollywood  on  film. 
It  would  be  so  relaxing,  I  thought,  to  act 
without  keeping  one  eye  on  the  clock. 
That,  to  me,  is  the  hardest  part  of  live 
television,  timing  the  lines  so  the  play 
runs  exactly  the  right  length — otherwise, 
viewers  might  never  know  how  it  ended! 

"Anyway,  now  I'm  in  Hollywood,  and 
;the  pressure  is  so  intense  that  I  look  back 
at  live  television  and  remember  it  as 
restful.  I'm  really  thankful,  though,  to  be 
working.  .1  can't  help  being  resentful  of 
those  actors  who  blow  off  about  the  trials 
of  success  and  how  they've  'prostituted 
their  art'  making  thirty-minute  television 
episodes.  It's  poor  taste,  in  my  book,  to 
knock  your  source  of  income.  If  you  don't 
like  what  you're  doing — quit. 

"Sure,  I'm  under  pressure  now.  Up  to 
my  ears.  I'd  like  to  have  time  to  go  fishing, 
but,  every  time  I  think  I'll  get  a  rest,  my 
agent  calls  with  a  job.  But  who's  com- 
plaining? I'm  not.  In  this  business,  it's 
feast  or  famine.  When  you're  working,  you 
get  more  work.  When  you  don't  have  a 
job,  producers  won't  see  you.  I  know.  It's 
happened  to  me." 

Bruce  bitterly  remembers  his  "famine" 
;following  World  War  II. 

In  the  late  1930's,  he'd  finally  made  an 
enviable  start  in  the  theater.  He'd  not 
■only  played  live  TV,  but  had  worked  in 
the  long-running  "Arsenic  and  Old  Lace" 
'On  Broadway.  "Not  as  the  star,"  he  em- 
phasizes. "That  was  Boris  Karloff.  I  was  the 
ipoliceman  who  said  to  him,  'I  don't  want 
ito  go  to  the  basement  with  you.  You  look 
■too  much  like  Boris  KarlofE.' " 

But  World  War  II  came  along,  and  Bruce 
joined  the  Navy. 

"When  I  left,"  he  remembers,  "producers 
said  to  me,  'Don't  you  worry  about  a 
Ithing,  boy.  This  won't  have  any  efEect  at 
all  on  your  career.  We'll  have  a  place  for 
you  as  soon  as  you  get  back.'  They  had 
a  place  all  right,  the  hall  right  outside 
'their  office  doors." 

Bruce  joined  the  Navy,  but  he  didn't 
see  the  world.  Out  of  one  hundred  forty 
men  who  trained  with  him,  he  was  the  only 
one  who  never  left  the  States.  "They  gave 
me  some  tests,"  he  explains,  "and  decided 
I  should  be  a  meteorologist.  I'd  never 
shown  any  flair  as  a  weather  man,  but  the 
Navy  assured  me  the  job  required  a  high 
order  of  intelligence  and  that  I  should  feel 
flattered.  So  I  went  to  meteorology  school 
as  Seaman  First  Class." 

When  the  young  sailor  got  out  of  the 
Navy,  he  rushed  back  to  New  York  to 
resume  his  acting  career,  but  he  found 
only  doors  slammed  in  his  face.  This  time, 
though,  he  wasn't  going  to  work  as  an 
usher.  He  wasn't  even  going  to  work  as  a 
meteorologist.  He'd  be  an  actor  or  starve. 

"And,"  he  says,  "I  came  close  ...  to 
starving,  I  mean.  For  eleven  months,  I 
didn't  do  a  thing  but  drink  coffee,  smoke, 
and  play  tennis.  The  Navy  runs  on  coffee, 
and  I  was  used  to  about  nine  quarts  a  day. 
Cigarettes  and  coffee  kept  me  going.  I 
joined  the  20-26  club.  As  a  veteran,  I 
sollected  twenty  dollars  a  week  for  twenty- 
six  weeks,  and  that  paid  the  coffee  bill. 

"I  was  in  a  terrible  state  of  depression. 
Finally,  when  I  was  beginning  to  believe 
my  case  was  hopeless,  I  joined  the  Ameri- 
3an  Theater  Wing.  There  I  met  Maurice 
Evans,  and  went  on  torn"  with  him."  During 
this  tour,  Bruce  developed  a  new  point 
jf  view,  a  sort  of  indifference  to  success. 
The   indifference  didn't  extend  to  act- 


ing," he  stresses.  "Just  to  success.  I  was 
still  very  serious  about  acting.  But,  while 
I  was  touring  with  Maurice,  I  shook  off 
the  drive  that  had  been  nagging  me.  I  quit 
worrying  about  getting  a  Broadway  part 
or  going  to  Hollywood.  I  concentrated  on 
the  job  at  hand.  I  relaxed  and  enjoyed 
myself.  And,  from  that  time  on,  I've  been 
working  all  the  time." 

Bruce  thinks  he's  one  of  the  luckiest 
men  in  television  today,  because,  in  his 
opinion,  he's  had  experience  that's  hard 
to  come  by.  He's  worked  with  many  of  the 
greatest  names  on  the  stage  .  .  .  Katharine 
Cornell  and  Maurice  Evans,  among  others 
.  .  .  and  he's  worked  in  practically  every 
entertainment  medium.  He's  even  been  a 
chorus  boy.  "That,  like  the  senior  play, 
wasn't  one  of  my  best  performances,"  he 
smiles  "It  didn't  take  the  director  long 
to  shove  me  into  the  back  row." 

He  thinks  he's  lucky,  too,  to  have  started 
acting  when  he  did.  "Now,"  he  says,  "tele- 
vision is  becoming  too  close-knit  for  young 
talent  to  get  a  break.  In  television's  early 
days,  new,  untried  actors  had  lots  of  op- 
portunity to  get  parts.  Directors  were 
experimenting  all  the  time  and  were  will- 
ing to  take  a  chance  on  an  unknown.  Now, 
though,  things  are  different.  If  you're 
inexperienced,  it's  a  hard  fight  to  get  an 
audition." 

Bruce  is  convinced  he's  had  the  acting 
experience  necessary  to  success  in  his 
new  role  but  doubts  that  anything  else  in 
his  past  will  be  helpful.  "While  I'm  play- 
ing a  Navy  man,"  he  considers,  "my  Navy 
experience  certainly  won't  help.  There's 
a  big  gap  between  Naval  Intelligence  and 
the  weather  station  .  .  .  and  an  even  bigger 
gap  between  Seaman  First  Class  and  Com- 
mander. 

"Come  to  think  of  it,  though,  I  did  have 
some  experience  as  a  spy — and  spying 
plays  a  big  part  in  our  series.  When  I  was 
eleven  years  old,  I  was  deeply  in  love. 
The  girl  was  a  Spanish  type,  a  dark-eyed 
beauty.  She  encouraged  me,  but  I  was 
afraid  she  was  insincere,  so  I  staked  out 
her  house.  Every  day,  after  school,  I 
skulked  behind  trees  in  her  yard  and 
dodged  behind  fences  to  keep  an  eye  on 
what  was  going  on.  And,  sure  enough,  I 
found  that  I'd  been  betrayed.  She  was 
going  out  with  another  boy  .  .  .  out  to 
play   cops-and-robbers   or   something. 

"I  was  horribly  disillusioned.  No,  I  don't 
think  that's  the  reason  I  haven't  married. 
I've  met  more  faithful  women  since." 

Bruce  not  only  stars  in  Behind  Closed 
Doors  but  can  be  seen  in  "The  Buc- 
caneer," the  motion -picture  romance  of 
Jean  Lafitte.  "Naturally,  I  think  it's  a  great 
picture,"  he  says.  "It's  got  love  scenes, 
adventure,  the  works  .  .  .  something  for 
everybody. 

"We  feel  that  Behind  Closed  Doors  has 
the  same  sort  of  widespread  appeal.  Since 
it's  based  on  true  stories  from  Navy  In- 
telligence files,  we  think  it  attracts  the 
adult  viewers.  And,  since  it  has  lots  of 
action,  we  think  it  interests  children.  It's 
different  from  anything  else  on  television 
right  now  and,  again,  that's  a  gamble." 

It's  a  fact.  Bruce  may  not  go  to  the 
track  or  the  roulette  tables,  but  he's  a 
gambler  who  doesn't  worry  about  the 
odds.  Acting  is  a  highly  competitive  field, 
with  the  odds  against  success,  but  Bruce 
has  made  it.  When  he  was  in  his  twenties, 
odds  were  that  he'd  marry,  but  he  didn't. 

Now,  the  odds  are  that  Bruce  will  remain 
a  bachelor.  Anybody  want  to  bet? 

"I  don't,"  Bruce  laughs.  "Heavens,  no! 
You  make  me  sound  like  a  woman-hater, 
which  I'm  certainly  not.  Things  just  haven't 
worked  out  for  marriage,  up  to  now.  But 
anything  can  happen.  One  of  these  days, 
I  may  be  saying  to  my  bachelor  friends, 
'What!  Not  married  yet?  Boy,  you  don't 
know  what  vou're  missing.'  " 
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Super-Fast 
Nerve-Deep  Relief 

No  waiting  for  action 
when  you  use  Dr.  SchoU's 
Zino-pads.  You  get  fast 
nerve-deep  relief . . .  remove 
corns,  callouses  one  of  the 
quickest  ways  known  to 
medical  science.  At  Drug, 
Dept.,  Shoe,  5-10«i  Stores. 


zYes,  now  you  con  destroy  unwonted  hoir 
■PERMANENTLY.righl  in  theprivoc^ 
lof  your  home!  Mahler  is 
|NOTa  depilotoryl, 

I     .<g^^^^^'^f£^^^SS/^9f^^^\  ^^^^^^^^    following! 
"^^^^^       /iffl^K^^^  n  •  :^  ^^^ur  directions,  you  too,| 
con  use  the  Mahler  safely, 
and  effictenlly.  Send  10c  today  for' 
important  new  booklet  "New  Radiant  Beauty"  ' 
MAHLER'S,  INC  Dept.  60fD,  PROVIDENCE  15,  R.!.l 


Carnival  of  TV  Animals 
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POCKET  SIZE 
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IMITATION 

DIAMOND  RINGS 

$1.49  each  or  both  for  $2.49 
Gorgeous  Solitaire  and  Wedding 
Rlner  set  with  beautiful  imitation 
diamonds  in  1/30  14  Kt.  Yellow 
Gold  Plated  or  Sterling  Silver  or 
White  Gold  Color  Effect  on  a 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE.  SEND 
NO  MONEY,  Pay  Postman  on  de- 
livery plus  postal  charges.  If  you 
send  cash  or  money  order  with 
order,  we  pay  postage . 
HAREM  CO.,  '^'Thc  House  of  Rings," 
30  Church  St.,  Dept.  C188,  New 
York   7.    N.    ir. 


Woman  Nearly 
Itches  To  Death 

"I  nearly  itched  to  death  for  lYi  years.  Then  I 
discovered  a  new  wonder  skin  creme.  Now  I'm 
happy,"  says  Mrs.  D.  Howard  of  Los  Angeles 

Here's  blessed  relief  from  tortures  of  vaginal  itch, 
rectal  itch,  chafing,  rash  and  eczema  with  a  new 
amazing  scientific  formula  called  LANACANE.  This 
fast-acting,  stainless  medicated  creme  kills  harmful 
bacteria  germs  while  it  soothes  raw,  irritated  and 
inflamed  skin  tissue.  Stops  scratching  and  so  speeds 
healing.  Don't  suffer  l  Get  LANACAN£  at  druggists ! 
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(Continued  from  page  58) 
agreed  to  pay  for  the  transportation,  and 
NBC  for  the  people.  Even  so,  we  lost 
money  on  it.  It's  a  satisfaction,  though, 
ta  execute  a  deal — and,  besides,  we  ended 
up  with  Steverino." 

Long  a  favorite  with  viewers,  as  the 
greyhound  mascot  of  NBC-TV's  Steve 
Allen  Show,  Steverino  lives  with  the 
D'Essens.  She  made  her  debut  with  Steve 
at  the  age  of  seven  weeks  and  will  be  two 
years  old  in  April.  "At  the  time  she  was 
needed,  greyhound  puppies  were  almost 
impossible  to  find,"  Lorrain  reports.  "We 
called  such  far-off  places  as  Kenya,  Africa, 
and  London,  England,  and  do  you  know 
where  we  finally  got  her?  In  Clay  Cen- 
ter, Kansas!  Her  original  cost  was  $250, 
but  today  she  is  valued  at  $30,000.  It 
took  the  insurance  companies  a  while  to 
understand  why  she  is  so  valuable,  but  my 
husband  finally  got  them  to  see  the  light." 

Bern  D'Essen,  a  distinguished-looking 
man  in  his  thirties,  nods  in  agreement. 
Formerly  in  sales  promotion  in  pharma- 
ceuticals, he  joined  Animal  Talent  Scouts, 
Inc.,  as  secretary-treasurer  three  years 
ago.  "The  insurance  companies  wanted  to 
cooperate,  but  our  business  was  such  a 
new  departure  they  just  didn't  understand 
our  problems,"  he  says.  "At  first,  we  were 
classified  as  a  circus!" 

He  smiled.  "Our  first  income-tax  re- 
turn was  cause  for  great  merriment  down 
at  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  An 
employee  who  had  worked  there  for 
twenty-five  years  said  she  had  never  en- 
joyed going  over  anyone's  tax  returns  as 
much  as  ours."  And  why  not?  How 
often  do  you  read  that  a  kangaroo  named 
Victoria,  who  owns  five  percent  of  a 
kangaroo  toy,  earned  $5,000  last  year? 
Deductions?  Of  course!  Her  expenses 
are  high  when  she  tours  the  country  to  do 
promotion  in  department  stores.  A  kanga- 
roo of  her  importance  must  have  a  suite 
in  the  finest  hotels,  not  to  mention  meals 
from  the  finest  restaurants. 

"Home,"  however,  is  an  attractive,  pale 
gray,  four-story  private  house  on  West 
Eighteenth  Street.  Delivery  boys  toss 
coins  for  the  privilege  of  delivering  the 
D'Essen  meat  and  grocery  orders  because 
"it's  such  fun  to  see  the  animals."  Fun 
indeed!  To  an  animal  lover,  the  house  is 
the  closest  thing  to  heaven  this  side  of 
Noah's  ArTc.  The  thirty-odd  animals  liv- 
ing there  are  never  confined.  They  roam 
at  will  in  attractive  basement  quarters 
which  include  the  office,  combination 
playroom  and  kitchen,  and  a  summer  room 
which  overlooks  the  specially  enclosed 
garden.  It  is  in  the  summer  room  that 
Emma  the  crow  chatters  away  to  an  ad- 
miring audience  of  three  temple  doves 
who  seem  slightly  envious  of  her  vocabu- 
lary. 

1  he  white  brick  walls  of  the  office  are 
lined  with  pictures  of  the  animals  and 
the  room  seems  like  a  cozy  den  with  its 
large  desk,  bookcases,  TV  set  and  simu- 
lated-leather couch  and  chairs.  In  this 
room  alone,  one  may  observe  a  great  Dane 
and  an  English  sheep  dog  asleep  on  the 
couch;  a  baby  lamb  resting  on  its  pillow 
on  the  floor;  a  Siamese  cat  curled  up  in 
a  chair,  while  a  llama  strolls  aimlessly  and 
a  kangaroo  hops  about. 

In  the  playroom,  which  opens  off  the 
office,  a  skunk  slinks  under  the  table,  a 
rabbit  peeks  over  the  top  of  his  box,  Stev- 
erino and  her  understudy  sister,  Steverina, 
indulge  in  a  playful  tussle  and  a  wombat 
sniffs  at  the  cage  of  a  three-month-old 
kangaroo. 

"The  baby  kangaroo  is  still  in  his  cage," 
Lorrain  explains,  "because  he  just  arrived 
two  days  ago  and  he  needs  it  to  feel  safe 


and  secure.  The  girls  take  him  out  from 
time  to  time  and  cuddle  him  on  their  laps. 
These  little  animals  must  be  taught  to 
love  human  beings.  In  a  week,  we'll 
leave  the  door  to  his  cage  open  and  he'll 
begin  to  venture  out  alone.  Soon  he 
won't  feel  the  need  of  the  cage  at  all,  but 
we'll  leave  the  final  decision  up  to  him." 

She  grows  thoughtful.  "You  know,  I 
like  to  think  of  this  place  as  the  house 
that  animals  built.  The  cork-tile  flooring 
was  paid  for  by  a  great  Dane,  the  ceiling 
by  a  cat.  It's  a  house  the  animals  built 
and  maintain  with  their  earnings.  My 
husband  and  I  just  live  here." 

This  could  be  termed  the  vmder state- 
ment of  the  year,  for  it  was  former  model 
Lorrain  D'Essen,  still  in  her  early  thirties, 
who  founded  Animal  Talent  Scouts,  Inc., 
in  1951  and  built  it  into  a  thriving  busi- 
ness which  today  requires  a  staff  of  eight. 

It  all  began  with  Dicky,  a  great  Dane, 
given  to  Lorrain  by  her  husband  for  a 
wedding  present  in  April,  1943.  Dicky, 
who  lived  to  be  fourteen,  made  some  TV 
appearances  with  Lorrain  and  soon  was 
in  such  demand  that  she  had  to  start 
charging  for  his  services.  "The  first  time 
a  producer  asked  me  how  much  I  wanted 
— it  was  for  Joe  E.  Brown's  Circus  Hour — 
I  said  meekly,  'One  hundred  dollars.'  He 
said,  'Sold!'  And  suddenly  I  was  in  busi- 
ness!" 

For  the  first  three  years,  business  was 
conducted  in  a  three-room  garden  apart- 
ment across  from  their  present  location. 
Demand  mushroomed  rapidly,  and  soon, 
Lorrain  says,  "I  had  so  many  animals  I 
didn't  know  what  to  do,  so  we  bought  this 
town  house."  The  D'Essens  use  the  for- 
mal drawing  room — complete  with  oil 
paintings  and  contemporary  furnishings 
"to  go  with  the  gold  mirrors"— ^fqr  enter- 
taining new  clients  in  the  theater,  televi- 
sion, fashion  or  photography. 

Animal  Talent  Scouts  claims  it  can  sup- 
ply any  animal  within  twenty-four  hours, 
if  the  client  can  afford  the  fee.  (One  man 
thought  he  needed  a  stuffed  whale  until 
he  heard  there  would  be  a  slight  charge 
of  $50,000!)  Average  fees  run  anywhere 
from  $35  to  $1500  an  hour,  depending  on 
the  commodity; 

"Take  Jester  the  cat,  for  example,"  says 
Lorrain.  "Here  is  a  beautiful,  well-trained 
animal  who  knows  how  to  pose  for  com- 
mercial photographers.  He  commands  $65 
an  hour.  Oh,  they  could  probably  get 
some  little  cat  somewhere  for  five  dollars, 
but  they  would  waste  hours  of  their  valu- 
able time  getting  it  to  do  what  they 
wanted. 

"What  was  the  strangest  request  we 
ever  had?  It  was  for  a  mosquito.  The 
producers  of  the  filmed  TV  version  of 
'Yellow  Jack'  needed  a  close-up  of  a  mos- 
quito biting  a  man.  It  was  January  and 
we  had  to  fly  one  up  from  Florida.  Our 
expenses  totaled  $99  and  I  had  quoted  a 
fee  of  one  hundred — which  shows  you 
how  difficult  it  is  to  estimate  costs  ahead 
in  this  business." 

Oometimes,  for  a  friend,  there  is  no  fee  at 
all.  When  Cyril  Ritchard  learned  he  was 
to  appear  on  Edward  R.  Murrow's  Person 
To  Person,  he  asked  the  D'Essens  if  he 
might  borrow  Perry,  the  donkey  with 
whom  he  had  worked  at  the  Met.  "We 
were  happy  to  go  along  with  the  gag," 
Lorrain  laughs,  "and  it  was  really  worth 
it.  On  the  show,  Cyril  said,  'I  have  a 
young  man  that  I've  been  helping  this 
year  at  the  opera — Perry  D'Essen.  I'd  like 
you  to  meet  him.'  The  cameras  cut  to 
the  bedroom  and  there  stood  the  donkey. 
It  broke  Ed  up,  and  we  were  convulsed  at 
the  use  of  our  last  name.  When  animals  are 
your  business,  you  can  expect  anything." 
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With  the  exception  of  little  Lulubelle, 
whose  mother  was  a  cairn,  father  un- 
known, the  D'Essens'  dogs  are  all  pure- 
breds.  For  snobbish  reasons?  "Not  at 
all!"  comes  Lorrain's  quick  reply.  "It's 
just  more  practical.  You  don't  have  to 
describe  a  collie  or  a  great  Dane  to  a 
client  over  the  telephone." 

Several  years  ago,  Animal  Talent  Scouts 
:  merged  with  Volney  Phifer,  who  runs  the 
,  twenty-seven-acre    Phifer    Animal    Farm 
in   Gillette,   New   Jersey.     "We   have   ap- 
proximately   four    hundred    animals    out 
'[  there,"   Lorrain  notes.     "Everything   from 
'  chickens  to  tigers.    The  town  animals  vis- 
it the  farm  regularly  for  vacations.  Then, 
too,  we  don't  want  any  of  them  to  get  so 
attached  to  us  that  they  will  grieve  and 
,  refuse  to  eat  when  we  have  to  go  out  of 
town  on  business." 

To  date,  there  has  been  no  trouble  on 
this  score.    The  animals,  like  mischievous 
children,   even   manage   to   steal   a   bit   of 
food  on  occasion.     Victoria,  the  kangaroo, 
■  is  most  obliging  about  opening  the  bread 
'  box  and  spilling  its  contents  onto  the  floor 
;  for  herself  and  the  dogs.  "Actually,"  Lor- 
rain says  with  a  twinkle,  "the  dogs  never 
:  cared    about    bread    at    all    until    Victoria 
made  it  seem  like  a  special  treat." 

1  he  D'Essens  give  themselves  a  special 
treat  every  time  one  of  their  animals 
opens  in  a  Broadway  show.  There  is  a 
row  of  champagne  corks,  each  with  its 
identifying  tag,  tacked  up  on  the  wall  of 
the  playroom.  "The  animals  stand  around 
and  watch  us  toast  one  another,"  Lorrain 
says  gaily,  "but  they  aren't  the  least  bit 
envious.  As  far  as  they're  concerned, 
nothing  beats  a  good  substantial  bowl  of 
milk." 
It  takes  192  cans  of  milk  each  month  to 

'quench  their  thirst.  Small  wonder  that 
the  food  bills  run  around  $100  a  week! 
With  the  exception  of  the  llama,  kangaroo, 
and  babies  on  special  formulas,  it's  hard- 
boiled  eggs  all  around  in  the  morning,  fol- 
lowed by  a  multiple-vitamin  pill.  For 
dinner,  fresh  raw  meat  is  a  "must,"  but 
tastes  vary.     The  llama  and  the  kangaroo 

■adore    sweet    potatoes    and    Wimpy,    the 
wombat,   is   mad   for   raw   carrots,    rather 
than  hamburgers. 
Are  the  animals  ever  punished?   "We're 

ifirm  when  it's  necessary,  but  never  in  a 

trough  or  forceful  manner.    We  treat  each 

'animal  as  an  individual.  Actually,  we 
think  of  them  as  little  people.  This  is 
like  any  other  household,  except  there  are 

'more  of  us." 

The  D'Essens  not  only  love  and  under- 
stand the  thirty-odd  animals  who  live 
with  them  in  such  harmony,  but  are  quick 
to  confess  that,  "behind  the  little  people's 
backs,"    they    are    often    quite    emotional 

jabout  them.  "Take  the  Sunday  last  No- 
vember,   when   we    delivered    two    of   the 

jdogs  and  a  pig  to  Penn  Station  to  join  the 
road  company  of  'Li'l  Abner.'  The  animals 
went  off  happy  because  they  were  work- 
ing, but  they  didn't  know  they  were  going 

,to  be  gone  a  whole  year — and  we  did.  We 
always  miss  them  so  terribly." 

i^Aside  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
which  uses  horses,  dogs,  cats  and  donkeys 
as  needed.  Animal  Talent  Scouts  is  often 
represented  in  Broadway  productions. 
Emma,  the  crow,  appeared  in  the  Broad- 

'way  play,  "Comes  a  Day,"  and  Atos,  the 
Berber  Arabian  horse  imported  from 
France  on  a  one-year's  visa,  is  in  "La 
Plume  de  ma  Tante."  Animals  are  also 
frequently  seen  in  Radio  City  Music  Hall 
stage  shows. 

Lorrain  and  Bern  D'Essen  have  long 
since  lost  count  of  how  many  animals  they 
iiave  supplied  to  television  in  their  seven 
jrears  of  existence,  but  it  runs  well  into 
!Our  figures.  "There  is  scarcely  a  show — 
dramatic  or  variety — emanating  from  New 


York  that  is  not  serviced  by  us,"  Lorrain 
states.  "Even  such  shows  as  I've  Got  A 
Secret.  Garry  Moore  uses  us  a  lot.  He's 
one  of  our  favorite  people,  because  he 
gives  of  himself.  When  talking  to  an  ani- 
mal, he  projects  his  warmth  and  love  and 
they  adore  him. 

"We  had  twenty-eight  of  our  animals 
with  us  on  I've  Got  A  Secret,  last  Sep- 
tember— the  'secret'  was  that  they  all  lived 
with  us.  It  took  eight  people,  a  Volks- 
wagen and  two  cars  to  get  them  to  the 
theater.  The  following  month,  we  had 
thirty  sheep  on  the  show.  It  took  us  a 
week  and  a  half  to  wash  their  faces  and 
tails  and  get  them  properly  groomed  for 
the  performance.  Then  we  had  to  get  a 
sidewalk  clearance  permit  so  we  could  set 
up  jximp  fences  outside  the  stage  door,  to 
keep  them  from  straying  down  Broadway 
while  they  were  waiting  to  go  on.  Every- 
thing worked  out  beautifully.  The  sheep 
did  so  well  at  the  run-through,  they  were 
allowed  to  skip  dress  rehearsal!" 

The  same  can  scarcely  be  said  for  Vic- 
toria, the  kangaroo,  who  once  ruined  a 
gag  ifor  Garry  Moore  on  his  old  daytime 
show.  He  was  supposed  to  say,  "I  wonder 
what  time  it  is?"  and  then  take  a  watch 
out  of  Victoria's  pouch — but  she  jumped 
the  gun  and  took  it  out  herself. 

A  typical  day  at  Animal  Talent  Scouts 
is  difficult  to  describe  because  they  have 
"such  an  elastic  schedule."  Margaret,  the 
maid,  arrives  promptly  at  8  A.M.  and 
feeds  any  babies  that  are  on  formulas,  a 
chore  she  delegated  to  herself.  "My  hours 
are  anything  but  regular,"  Lorrain  ad- 
mits, "especially  since  I  recently  had  to 
include  the  writing  of  a  book  called  'Kan- 
garoos in  the  Kitchen.'  Sometimes  we're 
up  until  4  A.M.,  because  of  some  special 
project,  and  then  nobody,  including  the 
animals,  gets  up  until  11:30.  On  the  other 
hand,  we're  often  up  at  five  o'clock  to  go 
on  location.  We  refuse  to  say  we're  in 
show  business,  but  we  really  are." 

It's  a  business  which  often  requires  in- 
genuity. When  The  Steve  Allen  Show 
first  went  to  color,  Steve  wanted  to  sub- 
stitute, temporarily,  a  big  ugly  hen  for  the 
dainty  peacock  which  is  NBC-TV's  color 
trademark.  "We  got  Big  Bertha,  who 
rules  the  farm  with  an  iron  hand,"  Lor- 
rain recalls,  laughing.  "Steve  wanted  her 
flapping  her  wings  in  the  close-up,  so  we 
fashioned  a  harness  of  black  cord,  sat  her 
on  a  table  and  I  pulled  gently  on  the 
strings.  Just  enough  to  throw  her  off- 
balance.  Naturally,  she  flapped  her  wings 
to  steady  herself  and  we  got  the  desired 
effect. 

"Steve  was  very  pleased.  He's  a  charm- 
ing person.  He  and  Steverino  are  the 
best  of  friends.  He  often  sends  her  pres- 
ents. Anything  from  orchids  to  a  nice 
juicy  steak.  But,  actually,  llamas  are  the 
only  animal  Steve  will  kiss.  He's  particu- 
larly fond  of  Llinda  Llee.  She  did  a  sketch 
with  him  last  August,  a  satire  on  the 
Goldfine-Adams  thing." 

Llinda,  who  commands  $150  an  hour 
and  is  insured  for  $150,000,  is  a  happy 
combination  of  a  dignified  yet  affectionate 
llama  who  enjoys  life  to  the  fullest.  And 
why  not?  She  travels  to  assignments  in  a 
town  car  with  two  attendants.  Putting  on 
the  llama?  Not  at  all.  Llinda  doesn't  fit 
into  the  average  car,"  says  Lorrain. 
"Trucks  are  too  expensive,  and  she  needs 
two  people  to  handle  and  protect  her.  You 
can't  just  give  an  animal  thirty  cents  and 
say,  'Here,  honey,  report  to  this  pro- 
ducer.' " 

Judging  from  the  ingenious  way  Animal 
Talent  Scouts  trains  its  "little  people," 
that  day  may  be  just  around  the  feed- 
box.  So  those  who  ride  the  subways  had 
better  be  on  the  lookout  for  a  large  white 
llama  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a 
TV  producer  in  one  hand,  and  a  trans- 
portation token  in  the  other! 
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" '"  Marvel  Nails  b 


—o  new  liquid  preparation  tliat  hardens  into  long, 
glamorous  finger  nails.  Now  you  con  change 
broken,  split,  bitten  nails  into  strong  beautiful 
nails — stronger  than  your  own  nails.  STOPS  NAIL 
BITING. 

Will  not  break  or  crack.  Stays  on  until  your  own 
nails  grow  out.  Con  be  filed,  trimmed  and  beauti- 
fully polished.  Each  nail  is  made  in  one  minuie. 
Kou  can  do  any  type  work  wfiiie  wearing  these 
noils.   No  preparation   like  it. 

MARVEL   KIT,  59( 
DELUXE  JIFFY   KIT,  $1.50 

tif  not  ova/lobfe  of  your  favorite 
store,    send    65;    (or    SI.65J    fo: 

MARVEL  NAILS,  Dept.  NW.4 

5249  W.  Harrison  St.  Chicago  44,  III. 

POEMS    WANTED 

for  musical  setting  and  recording  by  artist.  Send  yours 
today.  Immediate  consideration.  ZEAL  Studios, 
P.O.    Box    152-Z,   Jackson   Heights   72,    N.  Y. 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


i 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Applications  may 
heal  many  old  leg  sores  due  to  venous 
congestion  of  varicose  veins,  leg  swell- 
ing or  injuries.  Send  today  for  a  FREE 
BOOK  and  No-Cost-For-Trial-plan. 

R.  G.    VISCOSE  COMPANY 
I40  N.  Dearborn  Street,   Chicago  2,  Illinois 


^SOO 


FOR  YOUR 

CHILD'S 


31003 


This  child's  mothtr 
I  rieelved  bli  chtck. 
Up  to  $500  paid  for  children's  photos  when 
used  for  advertiaing.  Hundreds  selected 
nionthl.v.  Ages  2  mos.  to  20  yrs.  Rush  1 
small  photo  for  approval.  Print  child's  and 
mother's  name,  address  on  back.  Returned 
2  weeks.  No  obligation.   Testimonials  sent 

HOLLYWOOD   SPOTLITE,   Dept.   AD 
8344    Beverly    Blvd.,    Hollywood,    Calif. 


HOW  TO  PUBIISH 

Join  our  successful  outhors  in  o  com- 
plete publishing  progrom:  publiciry, 
odverlising,  lovely  books.  Send  for 
FREB  monuscript  report  and  copy  of 
How  To  Publish  Your  Book. 

COMET    PRESS    BOOKS 

Write  Dept.  W64 
200   Varick   Street.   New   York    14 


YOUR 
BOOK 


ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 


67 


Size  B  X  lO  Inches 

on  DOUBLE-WEIGHT  Paper 

Same  price  for  foil  lengftb  or  bost 
form,  EToups,  landscapes,  pet  aoi- 
mals,  etc.,  or  eniargements  of  any 
part  of  a  rroDp  picture.  Orig-inal  is 
retomed  with  your  enlargement. 

Sencf  No  Money  3  for  $po 

Jast  mail  photo,  ncE-ative  or  snap- 
shot (any  sizei  and  receive  yoar  enlargement, 
guaranteed  fadeless. on  beautifQl  double-weight 
portrait  quality  paper.  Pay  po&tman  67c  pins 
postafre — or  send  69c  with  order  and  we  pay  post- 
age. Take  advantage  of  this  amazing  offer.  Sendyour  photos  today. 

Professional  Art  Studios.  544  S.  Main,  Dept  3S-D.  Princeton,  Illinois 


P/ay  Right  Away  I 


ANY  INSTRUMENT 

Kow  it's  EASY  to  learn  A>JY  INSTRUMENT— even  if 
you  don't  know  a  single  note  now.  No  boring  exercises. 
You  play  delightful  pieces  RIGHT  AWAY— from  very  6rst 
lesson!  Properly— by  note.  Simple  as  A-B-C.  You  make 
amazing  progress — at  home,   in  spare  time,  without  teacher. 

Only      few      cents      per      lesson.       1,000.000  

STUDENTS,  including  Lawrence  Welk.  ^-^--r::::!^^^^''^ 

mPF  RflOK  Shows  how  easy  it  is  to  f=^^riS*0»  "^ 
r  ntb  0WI\  learn  music  this  mod-  -■  "•'^1!^^ 
em  way.  "Write  for  it.  No  obligation.  No  l««'"^^_, 
salesman  will  call  upon  you.  U.  S.  School  t»«&*?,^'^ 
-       -     iic.     Studio    A204,     Port     Washington.      ""       ^ 


N.    Y.    (Gist   successful    year). 
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NEW  DESIGIVS  FOR  LIVIXG     || 


589 — Make  a  set  of  toss  pillows  or  pic- 
tures-to-frame with  these  lovable  pets  in 
easy  cross-stitch.  Dog  transfer  IOV2  x  12%; 
kitten  IIV7  x  I3V2  inches.  Color  chart,  key. 

25^-. 


7092 — Embroidered  pinafore  with  whirly 
skirt,  bow-tied  sash.  Use  remnants  to  make 
it.  Tissue  pattern,  transfers,  directions  in 
Child  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  State  size.  2S<j:. 


7125 — Brighten  kitchen  towels,  cloths 
with  gay  little  "vegetable  people."  Trans- 
fer of  6  motifs  about  6x7  inches.  Color 
suggestions.  Easy  stitchery.  25^:. 


514 — Doily  trio  to  set  off  household  ac- 
cessories. Directions  for  9V2-inch  round 
doily,  7V2-inch  square,  7^/^  x  11-inch  oval 
in  No.  50  cotton.  Make  larger  in  string.  25(1:. 


664 — Make  linens  glow  with  color!  Use 
blues,  greens,  bronze  and  metallic  thread 
to  give  "living"  tones  to  these  peacock 
motifs.  Transfer  of  6  motifs  about  6^/^  x  8 
inches.  25«t. 


7319 — Graceful  chairset  in  rose  design,  set 
off  by  simple  mesh  crochet.  Directions  for 
12  X  IS^/^-inch  chair-back;  6  x  12-inch  arm- 
rests. Use  for  buffet,  too.  25<t. 


7010 — Old-fashioned  nosegay  formed  by 
scraps  of  many  fabrics — fascinating  to 
piece.  Pattern,  charts,  directions  for  scrap- 
quilt  in  single,  double  bed  sizes.  25<l'. 


Send  twenty-five  cents   (in  coin)   for  each  pattern  to:  TV  Radio  Mirror,  Needlecraft  Service.  P.O.  Box  137.  Old  Chelsea  Station, 
New  York  11,  New  York.  Add  five  cents  for  each  pattern  for  first-class  mailing.  Send  an  additional  25</-  for  Needlecraft  Catalogue. 


ocless 


eprinted  from  the  American  Weekly  copyright  1958  by  Hearst  Publishing  Inc. 

Ever  watch  a  drooping  rose  revive  after  a  summer  rain?  Watch  the  same  sort 
of  miracle  happen  in  your  hair,  thanks  to  fabulous  new  Suave.  Just  a  touch 

moisturizes  hair  problems  away— new  greaseless  way.  Dryness,  drabness  go. 
Highlights  sparkle.  Suddenly  your  hair  obeys  perfectly,  takes  any  hairstyle  easily.' 


New  moisturizing 
miracle  by 


t 


3uave 


Available  at  cosmetic  counters  and  beauty  salons  everywhere 


Don't  try  to  brush  bad  breath  away —reacA  for  Listerine! 

Listerine  Stops  Bad  Breath 

4  Times  Better  than  Tooth  Paste! 


Tooth  paste  is  for  teeth— Listerine  is  for  your  breath. 

You  see,  germs  in  the  mouth  cause  most  bad  breath. 

No  tooth  paste  is  antiseptic,  so  no  tooth  paste  kills  germs  the 

way  Listerine  Antiseptic  does  ...  on  contact,  by  millions. 

Listerine  Antiseptic  stops  bad  breath  four  times  better 

than  tooth  paste— nothing  stops  bad  breath  as  eflfectively 

as  the  Listerine  way. 

Always  reach  for  Listerine  after  you  brush  your  teeth. 


BRUSH 
BAD  BREATH  A^VAY 

Chart  proves  Listerine's  superiority 


. .  .Your  No.  1  protection  against  bad  breath 


BRENDA  JO   KOUNOVSKY, 

Sophomore,  Minot  High,  Minot,  N.  D., 
says:  "With  all  the  fun  I  was  having 
in  high  school,  I  was  miserable  when 
my  face  broke  out.  Nothing  did  much 
good,  until  I  tried  Clearasil.  In  almost 
no  time,  I  could  really  see  a  big  im- 
provement, and  so  could  my  friends. 
Now  I  have  a  clear  skin,  thanks  to 
Clearasil." 

'^PJlS/ndcL  Jo  }<^l>UMCrif<4^ 


SCIENTIFIC  CLEARASIL  MEDICATION 

STARVES 
PIMPLES 

SKIN-COLORED,  Hidos  pimples  while  if  works 

CLEARASIL  is  the  new-type  scientific  medication 
especially  for  pimples.  In  tubes  or  new  squeeze- 
bottle  lotion,  CLEARASIL  gives  you  the  effective 
medications  prescribed  by  leading  Skin  Special- 
ists, and  clinical  tests  prove  it  really  works. 

HOW  CLEARASIL  WORKS  FAST 


1 .  Penetrates  pimples. '  Keratolytic'  act  ion 
softens,  dissolves  affected  skin  tissue  so 
medications  can  penetrate.  Encourages 
quick  growth  of  heaUhy,  smooth  skin  ! 

2.  Slops  bacteria.  Antiseptic  action  stops 
growth  of  the  bacteria  that  can  cause 
and  spread  pimples  .  .  .  helps  prevent 
further  pimple  outbreaks ! 

3.  'Starves'  pimples.  Oil-absorbing 
action  'starves'  pimples  .  .  .  dries  up, 
helps  remove  excess  oils  that  'feed' 
pimples  . . .  works  fast  to  clear  pimples ! 

'Floats'  Out  Blackheads,  clearasil  softens 
and  loosens  blackheads  so  they  float  out  with 
normal  washing.  And,  clearasil  is  greaseless, 
stainless,  pleasant  to  use  day  and  night  for 
uninterrupted  medication. 
Proved  by  Skin  Specialists!  In  tests  on'over 
300  patients,  9  out  of  every  10  cases  were 
cleared  up  or  definitely  improved 
while  using  clearasil  (either  lo- 
tion or  tube).  In  Tube,  69^  and 
98{S.  Long-lasting  Lotion  squeeze- 
bottle,  only  $1.25  (no  fed.  tax) 
Money-back  guarantee.  _,---^\ 
At  aU  drug  ^ggsr^^^  ' 
counters.  ^^' 


LARGEST-SELLING  PIMPLE  MEDICATION 
BECAUSE  IT  KEALLY  WORKS 
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Re-runs  and  Also-rans 

Dear  Editors: 

I  am  getting  tired  of  seeing  repeats  of 
everything  I  have  seen  on  TV.  We  enjoyed 
Topper,  My  Little  Margie,  and  I  Love  Lucy 
when  they  originally  played,  but  think  the 
TV  producers  should  give  us  a  rest  before 
showing  them  again.  Many  movies,  too, 
are  re-run  time  and  again  while  others 
have  yet  to  be  shown  once.  Can't  some- 
thing be  done  about  this? 

J.  L.,  Astoria,  New  York 

Editors'  Note:  It's  true  that  many  pro- 
grams are  being  re-run  for  a  second  and 
third  time.  However,  many  viewers  who, 
for  various  reasons,  missed  the  first  show- 
ings, welcome  their  return.  How  do  the 
rest  of  our  readers  feel  about  this  situa- 
tion? 

Nanette's  Niece 

Would  you  please  print  some  informa- 
tion about  Shelley  Fabares,  who  is  doing 
such  a  terrific  job  on  The  Donna  Reed 
Show.'' 

/.  K.,  Berkeley,  California 

^H  Fourteen-year-old  Shelley  Fabares  (pro- 
nounced Fab-a-ray)  is  the  perfect  example 
of  a  typical  American  teenager,  with  two 
exceptions.  She  is  a  very  talented  young 
actress,  and  the  niece  of  TV  star  Nanette 
Fabray.  Otherwise,  she  epitomizes  the 
lively  and  irrepressible  ponytail  set,  for 
she  loves  rock  'n'  roll,  swimming,  and 
"baking  chocolate  cakes."  .  .  .  Brown-eyed, 
brown-haired  Shelley  (whose  real  name  is 
Michele)  actually  became  an  actress  be- 
cause her  mother  thought  dramatic  studies 
would  be  an  ideal  way  to  develop  poise. 
Soon  after  starting  dancing  lessons  at  the 
age  of  four,  the  youngster  added  assurance 
to  a  notable  talent  and  began  appearing 
in  numerous  TV  shows  and  theatrical 
events.  After  an  appearance  on  a  Frank 
Sinatra  spec  in  1953,  the  young  dancer 
moved  easily  into  dramatic  roles  on  such 


Typical  teenager — talented  Shelley 
Fabares   fits   television    role   to   a   T. 


programs  as  The  Loretta  Young  Show, 
Playhouse  90,  and  Matinee  Theater.  .  .  . 
The  petite  young  star  lives  with  her 
parents  and  an  older  sister  in  Hollywood, 
where  she  attends  Immaculate  Heart  High 
School.  After  graduation,  she  plans  to 
study  theater  arts  at  U.C.L.A.  or  the 
University  of  Utah.  For  the  time  being, 
though,  Shelley's  pleased  as  punch  with 
her  role  as  Mary  on  ABC-TV's  Donna  Reed 
Show. 

Calling  All  Fans 

The  following  fan  clubs  invite  new 
members.  If  you  are  interested,  write  to 
address  given — not  to  TV  Radio  Mirror. 

Dick  Sargent  Fan  Club,  May  Honniball, 
1986  Fifteenth  Street,  San  Francisco  14, 
Calif. 

Perry  Como  Fan  Club,  Barbara  Perrier, 
6  Albert  Place,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Liberace  Unlimited,  Mrs.  Virginia  Ma- 
laxonis,  87-93  144th  Street,  Jamaica  35, 
New  York. 

Edward  Byrnes  Fan  Club,  Elaine  Wig- 
gins,  Route   #3,   Sandersville,   Georgia. 

Bachelor  Husband 

/  would  like  to  see  a  write-up  on  the  two 
people  who  play  the  young  couple  on 
December  Bride.  Are  they  married  in  real 
life? 

M.  A.  v.,  Hohokus,  New  Jersey 

The  closest  Dean  Miller  has  ever  come 
to  matrimony  is  in  his  role  as  Matt  Hen- 
shaw,  the  young  husband  on  CBS-TV's 
December  Bride.  Off-screen,  the  thirty- 
three-year-old  actor  is  still  a  bachelor. 
Anything  but  the  typical  "Hollywood 
type,"  however,  Dean  lives  in  a  modest 
apartment,  cooks  his  own  meals,  and  is 
very  rarely  seen  around  the  town's  glamour 
spots.  .  .  .  Dean  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  actor  ever  to  have  been  "audi- 
tioned" in  the  club  car  of  a  transcontinen- 
tal train.  It  seems  he  was  traveling  west 
for  a  vacation  when  he  got  into  a  conver- 
sation with  three  strangers.  The  men 
turned  out  to  be  top  executives  of  M-G-M, 
who  later  arranged  a  screen  test  for  their 
fellow  passenger.  As  a  result  of  that  test. 
Miller  was  signed  to  a  long-term  contract. 
.  .  .  Back  before  that  eventful  train  ride. 
Dean  had  been  enrolled  in  the  pre-medical 
curriculum  at  Ohio  State  when  World  War 
II  intervened.  After  two  years'  service,  the 
young  veteran  returned  to  college,  but 
switched  from  "doctoring"  to  radio-and- 
advertising.  .  .  .  One  day,  while  working 
at  WCPO  in  Cincinnati,  Dean  was  asked 
to  fill  in  for  one  of  the  announcers  who 
had  become  ill.  He  was  so  successful  that 
he  was  given  two  TV  programs  of  his  own. 
It  was  while  on  vacation  from  these  duties 
that  he  launched  the  casual  club-car  con- 
versation that  was  to  change  his  career. 

Like  her  co-star,  Frances  Rafferty  also 
majored  in  pre-med  at  college,  but  unlike 
him,  she  is  married — to  writer  Tom  Baker. 
As  the  mother  of  Kevin,  almost  nine,  and 
Bridget,  six,  Frances  had  all  but  retired 
from  show  business  when   she  was  lured 


Ideal     couple — viewers     wonder     if 
Dean  and   Frances  ore   really  wed. 


back  for  the  role  of  Ruth  Henshaw  in  the 
situation-comedy  series.  .  .  .  Oddly  enough, 
the  vivacious  star  had  never  intended  to 
be  an  actress  at  all,  but  a  dancer.  Born 
in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Frances  moved  with 
her  family  to  Beverly  Hills  where,  at  the 
age  of  ten,  she  won  a  scholarship  to  the 
Edith  Jane  School  of  Dancing,  and  studied 
there  for  seven  years.  .  .  .  She  gave  up  col- 
lege, after  two  years,  to  dance  in  the 
Hollywood  Bowl  Ballet  Company,  and  two 
seasons  later  found  her  employed  by  20th 
Century-Fox  to  understudy  and  double  for 
Vera  Zorina.  In  1941,  she  became  prima 
ballerina  for  the  spring  season  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Civic  Opera  Ballet,  and  later 
rejoined  the  Hollywood  Bowl  group.  Dur- 
ing rehearsals  for  "The  Firebird,"  she  fell 
and  broke  her  kneecap,  thus  ending  her 
promising  ballet  career.  Determined  not 
to  brood  over  her  misfortune,  Frances  took 
the  advice  of  her  closest  friend,  actress 
Alexis  Smith,  and  enrolled  in  a  drama 
course  under  the  late  Madame  Maria  Ous- 
penskaya.  She  was  later  given  a  screen 
test  at  M-G-M  which  resulted  in  a  four- 
year  contract,  during  which  time  she  ap- 
peared in  thirty-four  productions.  After 
that  came  marriage,  motherhood,  tem- 
porary retirement  and,  finally,  her  return 
to  acting  via  TV. 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION— If  there's 
something  you  want  to  know  about  radio 
and  television,  write  to  Information  Booth, 
TV  Radio  Mirror,  205  East  42nd  St.,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y.  We'll  answer,  if  we  can, 
provided  your  question  is  of  general  inter- 
est. Answers  will  appear  in  this  column — 
but  be  sure  to  attach  this  box  to  your  ^ 
letter,  and  specify  ivhether  it  concerns 
radio  or  TV.    Sorry,  no  personal  answers. 


To  introduce   you  to  THE  RCA   VICTOR   POPULAR   ALBUM   CLUB 

CHOOSE  FROM  THESE  66  ALBUMS 


...  if  you  agree  to  buy  five  albums  from  tlie  Ciub  during  tiie 
next  twelve  months  from  at  least  100  to  be  made  available 


THIS  new  plan  enables  you  to 
have  on  tap  a  variety  of  popu- 
lar music and,  once  and  for  all, 

takes  bewilderment  out  of  build- 
ing such  a  well-balanced  collec- 
tion. YOU  PAY  FAR  LESS  FOR 
ALBUMS  THIS  WAY  than  if  you  buy 
them  haphazardly.  For  example, 
the  introductory  offer  described 
above  can  represent  as  much  as  a 
40%  saving  in  your  first  year  of 
membership.  Thereafter,  through 
the  Club's  Record-Dividend  Plan, 
YOU  SAVE  ALMOST  33V3%  of  the 
manufacturer's  nationally  adver- 
tised price.  After  buying  the  five 
albums  called  for  in  this  offer,  you 


will  receive  a  free  12-inch  33H 
R.P.M.  album,  with  a  nationally 
advertised  price  of  at  least  $3.98, 
for  every  two  albums  purchased 
from  the  Club.  A  WIDE  CHOICE  OF 

RCA  Victor  albums  will  be  de- 
scribed each  month.  One  will  be 
singled  out  as  the  album-of-the- 
month.  If  you  want  it,  you  do 
nothing;  it  will  come  to  you  auto- 
matically. If  you  prefer  an  alternate 
— or  nothing  at  all — you  can  make 
your  wishes  known  on  a  form 
always  provided.  You  pay  the  na- 
tionally advertised  price — usually 
$3.98,  at  times  $4.98  (plus  a  small 
charge  for  postage  and  handling) . 


ALL  ALBUMS  ARE  12-iNCH  SSVs  R.  P.  M. 


Music  for  Dining 


THE 

MELACHRINO  STRINGS 


MERRILL     «- 
MUNSEL 

0%} 


1.  BELAFONTE  Folk 
songs,  spirituals,  blues, 
calvpsos,  including  Scar- 
let Ribbons^  Noah,  Water- 
boy,  Sylvie^  Matilda. 


2.  MUSIC  FOR  DINING  3.  CAROUSEL  Kodgers 
Popular  favorites  and  and  Hammerstein's  beau- 
light  classics:  September  tifully  melodic  score 
Song,  Charmaine,  Diane,  superbly  sung  by  Robert 
Warsaw  Concerto,  others.  Merrill,  Patrice  Munsel. 


FratUtie  ^ 
Carle's   'ji*^ 


■H 


Q 

fc 

ij 

L  damn 
bafiKc^ 

%JiV  fiALSTD'i 

11.    COMO'S     GOLDEN  13.  FRANKIE  CARLE*S  16.      DAMN      YANKEES 

RECORDS  14  of  Perry's  SWEETHEARTS  Dancy  Original     soundtrack 

million   sellers     ""Til  the  piano     breezes     through  of  new  film  version.  Stars 

End  of  Time,  Prisoner  of  Nola,  Laura,  Peg  o*  My  GwenVerdon,  Tab  Hun- 

Love,  Temptation  Heart  and  others.  ter,  Ray  Walston. 


27.  LOU  MONTE  SINGS  28.  BING  WITH  A  BEAT 

Goes    great    with    pizza:  Bing    Crosby   on   a  jazz 

Lazy     Mary,     Darktown  lark,     abetted     by     Bob 

Strutters    Ball,    Non    Di-  Scobey  and  his  all-stars, 

menticar,  more.  sings  12  oldies. 


30.  GIGI  Songs  from  the 
film  score  by  Lerner  and 
Loewe,  writers  of  My 
Fair  Lady,  sung  by  Gogi 
Grant  and  Tony  Martin. 


fFEYEB 
:       TAKES  rOU  TO 
^       flOOSERS  i 


32.  STUDENT  PRINCE 

Mario  Lanza  sings  hit 
show  tunes  by  Romberg, 
also  Lehar,  Rodgers, 
Brodszky  and  Coward. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC 
&  OKUHOMA! 


33.  STRAUSS  WALTZ-      35.      GEORGE     FEYER      36,     HI-FI     IN     FOCUS 


ES   Melachrino   Orches-     TAKESYOUTO  SOUTH 


tra.  Blue  Danube,  Artists* 
Life,  Emperor  Waltz, 
Voices  of  Spring,  etc. 


PACIFIC&  OKLAHOMA 

Sparkling  piano  versions 
of  the  hit-show  scores. 


Guitar  recital,  special 
effects.  Novelties,  mood 
and  Latin  favorites — 
even  a  Bach  bourree. 


53.      BOSTON      POPS  54.    MARIAN      ANDER- 

PICNIC   All-time   favor-  SON     SINGS    SPlRIT- 

ites  by  concert  orchestra.  UALS    One    of   the    all- 

Jalousie,  Malaguena,  In  a  time  great  vocal  coUcc- 

Persian  Market,  others,  tions.   Special  reissue. 


MAPIA.N  FREDDY  MARTIN 

A,NDFRSON 


tj^.t 


Carlos  Montoya  and 
His  Flamenco  Guitar 


56.    FREDDY    MARTIN  57.     LENA     HORNE  58.  THE  NUTCRACKER  59.       RHAPSODY       IN  60.CARLOSMONTOY  A 

—His     roost     requested.  AT  THE   WALDORF  (Excerpts)      Selections  BLUE,     GRAND    CAN-  AND    HIS     FLAMENCO 

Dancing    in     the     Dark,  ASTORIA     On-the-spot  from     Tchaikovsky's  YONSUITE(Excerpts)  GUITAR  A  recital  by  the 

Carioca^     Time    ore     My  recording  of  her  sensa-  ballet   music,  played   by  Winterhalter  Orchestra,  greatest  living  exponent 

Hands,  Wunderbar^  etc.  tional   night-club   show,  the  Boston  Pops.  Byron  Janis,  pianist.  of  Spanish  gypsy  music. 


iStf 

DILO 

J^^^yJ 

PEREZ 

PRAOO 

^  fhe  f-yt\ 

PATRICfA 

of  love 

16 


POONGLOWl   RAGTIME  BAND 


73.THE  EVES  OF  LOVE  75.    DILO  (UGH  I)  Perez  76.  THE    NEW    GLENN  77.      THE*  TOUCH    OF  79.  THE  DRUM   SUITE  83.   MOONGLOW  Artie  85.  MUGGSY  SPANIER 

Dreamy,  romantic  tunes.  Prado's     exciting     band  MILLER    ORCHESTRA  EDDIE  HEYWOOD  Trio  Progressive  jazz  compo-  Shaw  and  his  two  most  —16  jazz  gems.  Afanrfy, 

/Only  Have  Eyes  for  You,  plays    his    hit    cha    cha  IN   HI    Fl   Miller  style,  plays    Summertime,    The  sition  by  Manny  Albam  successful  bands.  Be^m  Bluin' the  Blues,  That  Da 

Smoke  Gels  in  Your  Eyes,  Patricia,  also  Back  Bay  modern  repertoire,  star-  Man  1  Love,  On  the  Street  and     Ernie     Wilkins.  the  Beguine,  Nightmare,  Da   Strain,    Sister   Kate, 

I'll  Be  Seeing  You,  etc.  Shuffle,  Bandido,  etc.  ring  Ray  McKinley.  Jf  here  You  Live,  etc.  Loaded  with  name  stars.  Star  Dust,  Frenesi,  others.  Dinah,  others. 


89.    BILLY    MURE, 

Buperaonic  guitars. 
Virtuoso  engineering  and 
musicianship.  Peanut 
Vendor,  Jealous,  others. 


00.  BULL  RING  PASO- 
DOBLES  Colorful  music 
with  Federico  Moreno 
Torroba  and  the  Paso- 
doble  Band  of  Madrid. 


tddie  Fisher 


92.  THE  GOLDEN  AGE  94. BELAFONTE  SINGS  95.  THINKING  OF  YOU  96.  SWEET  SEVEN-  99  .    P  L  AY,   G  Y  PS  Y, 

OF  BENNY  GOODMAN  OF    THE    CARIBBEAN  Eddie's  biggest  hits.  W'isA  T  E  E  N  The  Ames  Broth-  PLAY  Gypsy  Sandor  Or- 

Original    recordings     of  Traditional  calypsos  and  You  Were  Here,  Oh!  My  ers    sing    12   standards:  chestra   plays   Autumn 

B.G.'s  greatest  hits  with  a  great  variety  of  West  Pa-Pa,  How  Do  You  Speak  I  Don' t  Know  Why,  Little  Leaves,  Dark  Eyes,  Music 

Krupa,  James,  Berigan.  Indian  folk  tunes.  to  an  Angel?,  others.  White  Lies.  Maestro  Please,  more. 


ANY  FIVE 


NATIONALLY 

ADVERTISED 

PRICES   TOTAL 

UP   TO    $24.90 


*S  ®  i 


COLLEGE 
"CLASSICS" 

BOB  SCOBEY'S  FRISCO 
JAZZ  BAND  WITH 
CLANCY  HAYES  > 


5.    SOUTH     PACIFIC 

Original  soundtrack  rp- 
vocals.  WeUi  Build  a  cording  of  the  Rodgers- 
Bun^alow,       Shine       on      Hammerstein     film     hit. 


COLLEGE      CLAS- 
SICS      Clancy       Hayes 


6.  THE  DESERT  SONG      7.     GISELE    1    t     Mj- 

A  glonoub  new  rocording     Kcnzit     sin;;9    h  ill.id 


DANCING     WITH 
THE      SMART      SET 


Harvvst  Moi 


15    perennial    favorites,      large  cast. 


MUSIC    FOR    RE-  9.    PORGY    AND    BESS 

LAXATION     5tcir    Dust,  Rise    Stevens,    Robert 

of  Romberg's  melodious     Stranger  in  Paradise,  Ucy     Autumn    Leaves,    By   the  Merrill  sing  GcrBhwin's     Meyer    Daviti,    nociety 

operetta.  Giorgio  Tozzi,     There,     Ebb     Tide,     Too     Sleepy     Lagoon,      While  Summertime,  Bess^Youfs     dance    king,  plays    40 


Young,    Moonglow,    etc.      We're  Young  and  others.      My  Woman  Now,  etc.  standards,    --huv. 


Jamaica 
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19.    WELCOME   TO    MY  20.   THE   KING   PLAYS  21.  JAMAICA      Original-  22.     LARRY    CLINTON  24.  THE  MIGHTY  WUR-  2S.    LET'S    DANCE  26.  VICTORY  AT  SEA, 

HEART  12  standard  bal-  SOME   ACES    Xavier  cast     album.     Score    by  — his    biggest    hits.    My  LITZER       AND       THE  WITH    THE   THREE  Vol.1   Kicliard  Kodgirn' 

lads  warmly  sung.  Love  Cugat's  latest  album:  his  Harold  Arlen,  E.  Y.  Har-  Reverie,    Deep   Purple,  ROARING  HI-FI  TWEN-  SUNS  Forty   top  stand-  orchestral   suite   e^pc- 

Letters,  How  Deep  Is  the  most  famous  hits  in  hi  fi.  burg.  Lena  Home,  Ricar-  Heart  and  Soul,  others.  TIES  Pipe  organ,  Leon-  ards  and  show  tunes  in  a  cially  composed  for  the 

Ocean?,  Paradise,  etc.  Green  Eyes,   Adios,   etc.  do  Montalban,  large  cast.  Helen  Ward  vocals.  ard   Leigh,  hi-fi    special,  dancy  supper-club  style.  NBC-TV  production. 


et,s 
cna 
cm,* 
uente 


YES  INDEED! 
TOMMY 
DORSEY 

AND  HIS 
ORCHESTOA 


39.    MARY    MARTIN  40.  BRASS  &  PERCUS-  41.     LET'S     CHA     CHA  4S .    GLEN  N    M I L  LER  46.  LULLABYOF  BIRO-  48.  YES  INDEED!  Tom-  51.      MODERN      JAZZ 

SINGS  -  R ICH  ARD  SION    Morton    Gould  WITH     PUENTE     Dy-  Original  versions  of  the  LAND   12  different  ver-  my  Dorsey  with  Sinatra,  Rated  "Five    Stars"    in 

RODGERS    PLAYS  Symphonic  Band  in   17  namic  big-band  cha  chas  great  Miller  hits.  In  the  sions    of  jazz    classic.  Staflford,  Berigan.  A/aWe,  Z)o(i7i  Sca(.  Features  Art 

Rodgers' songs  with  Ham-  marches  by  Sousa,  Gold-  with  perfect  tempos  for  Mood,   String  of  Pearls,  Big  bands,  pianists  and  Boogie  Woogie,  Song  of  Farmer,   Hal   McKusick, 

merstein  and  Hart  lyrics,  man,  etc.  Hi-fi  showpiece.  beginners  or  experts.  Little  Brown  Jug,  others,  modern  jazz  groups.  India,  Star  Dust.  Bill  Evans,  etc. 


%.AI  NT 
MISBE- 
HAVIN' 


IBelieve 

PERRY  COMO 


Gucttenhetmer  Sour  Kraut  Sand 

Soar  Kraut  in  Hi>Fi 


62      GUIDE     TO     JAZZ  64.  AIN'T   MISBEHAV-  67.   I   BELIEVE   Inspira-  68.  DINAH  SHOREsings  70.  SCOTTISH  SPLEN-  71.   HI-FI    HILARITY  72.         TENNESSEE 

A[  [iistrong.Ba^ie.Dodds.  IN'  Fats  Waller  plays  and  tional  songs  of  all  faiths;  blues   and    torch    songs.  DOR  Pipes,  drums,  regi-  with  the  Guckenheimer  WALTZ;  Cold,  Cold 

LIhngton, Waller,  Hamp-  sings  12  of  his  best :  rito  Schubert's    Ave    Maria,  Blues  in  the  Night,  Mem-  mental  band  of  the  Black  Sour  Kraut  Band  fractur-  Heart:    I    Love    You    So 

ton,    Hawkins,    Morton,  Sleepy  People,   Honey-  The  lord's  Prayer,  Bless  phis     Blues,     St.     Louis  Watch.     Rousing,     6ery  ingPoetandPeasantOier-  Much  It  Hurts:  You  Can't 

Henderson,  others.  suckle  Rose,  Tea  for  Two.  This  House,  Kol  Nidre.  Blues,  Moanin' Low,  etc.  music  in  highest  6.  tare.  Skaters   Waltz,  etc.  Be  True,  Dear;  etc. 


87.  TOWN  HALL  CON- 
CERT PLUS  A  must  for 
jazz  collectors,  starring 
Armstrong,  Teagarden, 
Hackett  in  1947  concert. 


bm£wm^£ 
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DUKE 

ELLINGTON  o 

rchentra 

in  a  mellotone 

100.   MAGOO    IN    HI-FI 

Jim  Backus  (Magoo),  in 
a  series  of  hilarious  antics 
designed  to  show  off 
your  high-fidelity  rig. 


101.  DUKE  ELLINGTON 

1940-42  band.  Includes 
Take  the  "A"  Train, 
Perdido,  I  Got  It  Bad, 
Cotton  Tail,  All  Too  Soon. 


THE  RCA  Victor  popular  album  club,  p.  O.  box  so,  village  station.  New  York  14,  N.  Y.  P188-5  < 


88.  THE  GREAT  CA- 
RUSO: MARIO  LANZA 

Film  soundtrack,  top 
tenor  arias;  La  donna  k 
mobile,  Cielo  e  mar!,  etc. 


Please  register  me  as  a  member  of  The  rca  Victor 
Popular  Album  Club  and  send  me  the  five  albums 
I  have  circled  below,  for  which  I  will  pay  $3.98 
plus  a  small  charge  for  postage  and  handling.  I 
agree  to  buy  five  other  albums  offered  by  the  Club 
within  the  next  year,  for  each  of  which  I  will  be 
billed  at  the  manufacturer's  nationally  advertised 
price:  usually  $3.98,  at  times  $4.98  (plus  a  small 


charge  for  postage  and  handling).  Thereafter.  I 
need  buy  only  four  such  albums  in  any  twelve- 
month period  to  maintain  membership.  I  may 
cancel  my  membership  any  time  after  buying  five 
albums  from  the  Club  (in  addition  to  those  in- 
cluded in  this  introductory  offer).  After  my  fifth 
purchase,  if  I  continue,  for  every  two  albums  I 
buy  I  may  choose  a  third  album /ree. 


Narne^ 


Address. 


City 


_Zone_ 


jState. 


I  23  45678  9 

10  II  13  16    19   20   21    22  24 

25  26  27  28    30    32      33  35 

36  39  40  41    45    46      48  51 

53  54  56  57    58    59      60  62 

64  67  68  70    71    72      73  75 

76  77  79  83    85    87      88  89 

,    Send  no  money.  A  bill  will  be  sent.  Albums  shipped  only  to  U.  S..  ib  lerritories  and  Canada. 

A  Albums  for  Canadian  members  are  made  in  Canada,  shipped  duty  free  from  Ontario.    90  92  94  95    96    99     100  101 


%  MOTE:  If  you  wish  lo  enroll  through  an  authorized  RCA  VICTOR  dealer,  please  fill  in  here: 


*        Dealer. 


Address. 


.(.;«)  »@&»€-i»S@d99Ki 
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WHAT'S  NEW 


PROM 


COAST  TO  COAST 


As  jazz  goes,  so  go  Ella  and  Swing-King  Benny. 


Silent  films  speak   up  for  themselves,   as   on   imperious   Carney 
directs  a  sultry  Caesar  and  La  Audrey  Meadows  in  movies  skit. 


•  By  Peter  Abbott 


B 


LAST  off:  ABC-TV  will  shatter  TV 
biz  shortly  with  announcement 
that  they  have  acquired  for  a  fall 
series  one  of  the  biggest  Hollywood 
box-draws  in  history.  Name  tempo- 
rarily withheld  while  negotiations  are 
resolved.  .  .  .  Lucy  seriously  looking 
for  dramatic  role  in  Broadway  play. 
Very,  very  seriously.  .  .  .  Exclusive: 
This  month  Donald  Duck  observes  his 
twenty-fifth  birthday  but  he's  prac- 
tically a  youngster.  Mickey  Mouse  is 
already  32,  Rinty,  gadzooks,  is  41.  .  .  . 
Rumor  that  Steve  Allen  is  getting  the 
sack  has  been  flattened  by  an  official 
statement  from  NBC  renewing  his 
contract  through  the  fall.  .  .  .  Tammy 
Lea  Marihugh,  new  regular  on  the 
Boh  Cummings  Show,  was  voted  "Kid 
with  the  most  winning  smile  in  Amer- 


ica." A  network  producer  saw  her  pic- 
ture in  the  L.  A.  papers,  and  gave  her 
a  bit  part,  this  led  to  the  Howdy  Doody 
"smile"  contest,  and  the  running  part 
with  "bachelor"  Bob.  Six  and  un- 
spoiled, Tammy  is  popular — in  sever- 
est test  of  all — among  her  little  first- 
grade  friends  at  school.  .  .  .  Retail  cost 
of  TV  receivers  will  continue  to  rise. 
.  .  .  Tony  Ray's  absence  from  Search 
For  Tomorrow  was  due  to  a  four- 
week  leave  to  make  feature  film,  "The 
Young  and  the  Beat,"  on  location  in 
Canada.  .  .  .  Trade  tricks:  Gals  on  TV 
improve  the  appearance  of  their  legs 
by  wearing  colored  stockings.  Darker 
tints  give  the  illusion  of  slimness,  light 
hues  add  shape  to  stems.  .  .  .  Ernie 
Kovacs  and  Edie  Adams  expect 
blessed  event  in  May.  This  is  Edie's 


first.  Ernie  has  two  children  by  pre- 
vious marriage.  .  .  .  Bobby  Darin's 
success  had  a  very  personal  signifi- 
cance to  him  in  that  he  could  for  the 
first  time  give  his  mother  the  comforts 
she  could  never  afford.  He  had  re- 
cently moved  her  from  a  downbeat 
N.Y.C.  tenement  into  a  new  house  in 
New  Jersey  when  she  suddenly  passed 
away.  Among  those  who  came  to  the 
funeral  to  comfort  Bobby  were  Jo  Ann 
Campbell,  Connie  Francis  and  Dick 
Clark. 

Don't  Miss:  Mark  these  dates  on 
your  calendar — Sunday,  April  5, 
NBC-TV,  Dore  Schary  presents 
"Blueprint  for  Biography,"  the  story 
behind  the  Broadway  stage  hit,  "Sun- 
rise at  Campobello."  Reported  cost  of 


Dance  was  "man's  game"  on  last  widely-acclaimed  Gene  Kelly 
spec.  Here,  he  auditions  "les  gals"  for  new  musical,  this  month. 


"St.  Louis"  will  be  tuneful,  with  Tab  and  Jane 
Powell  (above),  and  host  of  other  star-biggies. 


the  show  is  $150,000,  which  makes  it 
the  most  expensive  program  ever  to 
be  seen  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  Be- 
sides scenes  from  the  play,  members 
of  the  Roosevelt  family  will  be  on 
hand.  That  same  evening,  at  ABC-TV, 
there  will  be  a  delightful  hour,  "Art 
Carney  and  The  Sorcerer's  Appren- 
tice," with  a  spectacular  cast  of  64  Bil 
Baird  puppets  in  support.  Carney,  for 
the  first  time  on  TV,  gets  a  chance  to 
perform  as  a  magician,  a  hobby  he's 
practiced  solely  before  his  kids.  Might 
recall  that  the  production  last  year  of 
Carney  and  the  Baird  puppets  in 
"Peter  and  The  Wolf"  won  the  Syl- 
yania  Award.  .  .  .  April  6,  NBC -TV, 
is  Oscar  Awards  night.  Some  forty 
stars  have  been  lined  up,  including 
such  glamour  kittens  as  Kim,  Jayne 


i 


and  Natalie.  .  .  .  Gene  Kelly  due  for 
hour-long  musical  special,  CBS -TV, 
April  24.  The  famed  dancer  and  stage 
director  will  be  spotlighted  in  a  score 
of  his  inimitable  song-and-dance 
styles.  .  .  .  Bell  Telephone  Hour,  NBC- 
TV,  April  9,  stars  Rosemary  Clooney, 
Jose  Ferrer,  Gisele  MacKenzie,  Jose 
Iturbi  and  others.  .  .  .  The  big  date  is 
April  26,  when  CBS-TV  unfolds  hve 
from  N.Y.C.  a  two-hour  musical  ex- 
travaganza, "Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis."  It 
is  adapted  from  M-G-M's  great  movie 
of  the  same  name,  and  stars  Tab  Hunt- 
er, Jane  Powell,  Walter  Pidgeon, 
Jeanne  Grain,  Ed  Wynn  and  special 
guest  star  Myrna  Loy.  Ten-year-old 
Patty  Duke,  TV  star  in  her  own  right, 
plays  Tootie  Smith,  the  part  originally 
created  by  Margaret  O'Brien.  .  .  .  Ex- 


For   "Sunrise" — big   $$,   a   great 
man's  early  career,  Ralph  Bellamy. 


JgK* 


/was  bookends... 


Look  for  TWICE-OVER*  with  stitched 
broadcloth  cups-in  this  dreamy  package! 

©  t959   MAIDEN   FORM    BRASSIERE  CO  ,  INC.  NEW  YORK    16.  N.  V.        *REG     U    5.  PAT    OFF. 


WHAT'S  NEW  FROM 

tra-special  event  is  Hallmark's  pre- 
sentation on  April  8,  NBC -TV,  of  the 
first  lengthy  TV  adaptation  of  Eugene 
O'Neill's  great  drama,  "Ah,  Wilder- 
ness!" 

Gazachstahagen :  Julia  Meade  pays 
income  taxes  on  $150,000  for  last  year. 
.  .  .  "The  trouble  with  so  many  TV 
music  shows,"  a  Broadway  star  told 
us,  "is  that  the  performers  are  record- 
ing stars  who  have  little  experience 
with  dancing  and  comedy  routines." 
.  .  .  Bill  Lipton,  of  radio's  Young  Dr. 
Malone,  is  proving  his  great  versa- 
tility by  playing  no  less  than  six  dif- 
ferent parts  per  script  in  ABC's  Dis- 
aster series.  ...  In  Bloomfield,  N.  Y., 
the  Brooksdale  Baptist  Church  de- 
cided to  use  its  building  funds  for 
missionary  work  and  installed  in  the 
basement  a  closed-circuit  television 
for  the  overflow  of  its  congregation. 
.  .  .  John  Payne  took  a  name  and  then 
gave  its  owner  away.  When  he  went 
into  The  Restless  Gun,  he  chose  the 
name  of  Bonner,  borrowing  from  his 
secretary  Ann  Bonner.  When  Ann 
married,  John  participated  in  the 
ceremony.  "In  the  absence  of  her 
father,  I  gave  away  the  bride,  but  I'm 
hanging  onto  the  name."  .  .  .  Zsa  Zsa 
Gabor  appears  April  5  on  You  Asked 
For  It,  riding  a  polo  pony,  fencing  and 
playing  table  tennis,  but  she  will  not 
be  seen  on  This  Is  Your  Life  in  the 
immediate  future.  Here's  the  story: 
Ralph  Edwards  was  about  to  descend 
on  her  when  she  found  out  and 
swished  over  to  the  beauty  salon  bub- 
bling the  good  news.  Ralph  was  tipped 
that  the  secret  had  leaked  and  ZZ  was 
canceled.  I  know — it's  tough  all  over. 

Turn  Out  the  Lights:  On  that  next 
house  date  with  your  gal,  we  suggest 
dim  lights  and  Coral's  "Themes  From 
Horror  Movies."  Dick  Jacobs  and  his 
orchestra  present  blood-curdling  mu- 
sic from  Dracula,  Frankenstein,  Ta- 
rantula, etc.  Also,  recorded  at  15 
screams  per  second  is  Victor's  "Mon- 
ster Rally."  The  orchestra  is  conducted 
by  Frank  N.  Stein,  a  pseudonym  may- 
be. Vocals  are  supplied  by  Hans  Con- 
ried  and  Alice  Pearce  for  such  ro- 
mantic ballads  as  "The  Dracula  Trot," 
"What  Do  You  Hear  From  the  Red 
Planet  Mars,"  and  "I'm  in  Love  With 
the  Creature  From  the  Black  Lagoon." 
.  .  .  While  in  a  mood  for  murder  we 
quote  from  a  letter  from  Irving  Taylor 
of  4734  Allot  Ave.,  Sherman  Oaks, 
Calif.  Irv  writes,  "Warner  Bros,  is  re- 
leasing my  newest  album,  'The  Gar- 
bage Collector  in  Beverly  Hills  and 
Other  Work  Songs  for  the  Odd -job 
Holder.'  If  this  doesn't  kill  you,  noth- 
ing will.  .  .  .  Maybe  you  or  your  read- 
ers could  listen  to  this  LP  and  then 
write  a  letter  and  explain  to  me  what 
I  have  recorded." 

Words  with  the  King:  B.G.,  crowned 
King  of  Swing  by  the  masses,  chris- 
tened Benjamin  Goodman,  presents  a 
second  edition  of  "Swing  Into  Spring," 
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CBS-TV,  April  10.  "I  think  we've  got 
a  pretty  good  line-up,"  he  says,  "Ella 
Fitzgerald,  Peggy  Lee,  Lionel  Hamp- 
ton, Shelly  Manne,  Andre  Previn  and 
the  Hi-Lo's."  Talking  softly,  modestly, 
unemotionally,  he  responds,  "You  ask 
where  jazz  will  move  from  progressive 
treatment?  Well,  I  don't  think  music 
can  change.  All  it  has  to  be  is  good — 
whether  it  is  symphonic,  popular  or 
jazz.  Most  'progressive'  is  a  lot  of  talk 
rather  than  performance.  After  all, 
critics  must  have  something  to  write 
about.  It's  their  job  and  I  don't  blame 
them.  But  all  I  ask  of  a  piece  of  music 
is  that  I  like  the  sound,  not  the  label." 
He  has  one  gripe:  "It  seems  unbeliev- 
able that  someone  can't  come  out  with 
a  new  song  the  way  it  was  done  fifteen 
years  ago  and  then  have  it  catch  on, 
but  performers  won't  take  any 
chances.  Even  Perry  Como  sticks  to 
standards."  .  .  .  Generally,  Benny 
thinks  well  of  TV  background  music. 
"You  can  hear  really  interesting  music 
on  dramatic  shows.  I've  heard  Stra- 
vinsky's solo  clarinet  piece  and  I've 
heard  a  piece  I  did  with  Copland.  They 
use  almost  anything  now — even 
Hindemith,  and  that's  all  to  the  good." 
Questioned  about  the  viewer's  limita- 
tions with  a  three-  or  five-inch  speak- 
er in  his  receiver  which  hardly  does 
justice  to  the  audio  standards  set  up 
in  the  studio,  he  said,  "You  might  do 
what  I  have  done.  I  have  good  hi-fi 
equipment,  so  I  have  wired  my  TV 
sound  into  my  hi-fi  set-up.  It's  a  sim- 
ple operation."  The  future?  He  said, 
"It's  the  way  I  feel  when  someone  asks 
me  where  jazz  is  going.  I  hope  it 
doesn't  go  anyplace.  Just  sticks 
around,  and  that's  all  I  have  in  mind 
for  myself." 

Itty-Bitties:  Andy  Williams  turned 
down  offers  to  star  as  a  summer  re- 
placement because  he  wants  a  firm 
fall  commitment.  He  accepted  the  job 
of  replacing  Garry  Moore  when  CBS 
guaranteed  him  a  fall  show  of  his  own. 
.  .  .  Something  new  in  party-foods 
promotion:  French's  Mustard  offers 
at  low  cost  a  new  Victor  album  by 
the  Ames  Brothers  as  special  bonus 
to  purchasers  of  their  product.  .  .  . 
Fabian  and  Frankie  Avalon  are  prac- 
tically inseparable.  Dick  Clark  pre- 
dicts a  great  future  for  handsome,  six- 
teen-year-old Fabian,  while  Frankie 
is  debuting  his  own  ABC  Radio  show 
early  this  month.  Hearsay  has  it  he's 
been  approached  for  a  big-show  re- 
placement spot  for  the  summer.  .  .  . 
Portable,  transistorized  TV  receivers 
are  several  years  away.  So  expensive 
are  the  parts  at  present  that  they 
would  have  to  retail  at  approximately 
$900  a  set.  .  .  .  Guy  Lombardo  doesn't 
appear  to  be  a  woman-hater,  but  not 
once  in  his  long  career  has  he  booked 
a  femme  vocalist.  .  .  .  Jack  Paar's 
Genevieve  flies  into  the  big-time.  She 
has  been  signed  by  George  Abbott  to 
star  in  a  Broadway  musical  this  com- 
ing fall May  3  finds  G.E.  Theater's 

"Nora,"  an  ex-  {Continued  on  page  12) 
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matdej^rrri  bra/ 


And  what's  supporting  me?  TWICE-OVER* 
—world's  most  exciting  elastic  bra— with 
doubled  elastic  all  the  way  around  the  back. 
Feels,  fits,  looks  like  no  other  bra.  Marvelous 
Maidenform  TWICE-OVER*-now  in  two 
exciting  editions!  A,  B,  C  cups  3.95— D  cup  4.95 


Now!  A  brand  new  TWICE-OVER^ 
with  embroidered  nylon  cups! 


and 

all 

that 

jazz 


Bobby  Darin 


Connie  Francis 
Neil  Sedalta 


Johnny  Mathis 


Harry   Belafonte 


New  platters  for  your  spring  turntable,  by 
the  muse  with  a  beat  .  .  .  and  a  heartbeat 
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Dig  Me  Deep:  The  fantastic  success 
of  jazz  soundtracks  on  TV  shows 
resulted  in  Perry  Mason  and  Richard 
Diamond  hiring  some  cats  to  make 
with  the  cool  beat.  In  the  meantime, 
Victor's  album  "Music  from  Peter 
Gunn"  turned  into  a  runaway  best- 
seller. Don't  be  surprised  if  Wagon 
Train  hits  your  screen  with  a  boogie 
beat.  After  all,  it  is  a  period  piece  and 
you  can't  get  those  wheels  creaking  to 
progressive  jazz.  .  .  .  Further  indica- 
tion of  TV's  influence  is  shown  in  the 
steady  sale  of  the  album  soundtrack 
for  Victory  At  Sea.  Volume  I  has  sold 
over  a  half-million  copies  and  prom- 
ises to  set  an  all-time  record  for 
Victor's  Red  Seal  series.  The  back- 
ground music  was  composed  by  Rich- 
ard Rodgers  and  now  Victor  has 
released  a  second  album,  Vol.  II  of  the 
soundtrack  with  completely  new 
material  but  the  same  thrills.  Until 
someone  comes  out  with  "Mood  Mu- 
sic for  the  Bathtub,"  this  one  will  do 
just  great  .  .  . 

Mass  Gassers :  Bobby  Darin  proves 
his  versatility  in  an  Atco  album, 
"Bobby  Darin— That's  All,"  in  which 
he  demonstrates  that  he's  headed  in 
the  direction  of  Sinatra.  There's  noth- 
ing to  remind  you  of  "Splish  Splash," 
but  there  are  great  ballads,  heart- 
breakers  and  the  swinging  type.  In 
recording  session,  Bobby  actually  had 
the  musicians  on  their  feet  applaud- 
ing. ...  A  new  and  beautfiul  side  to 
Belafonte    is   captured    in    the    latest 


Victor  album  "Love  Is  a  Gentle 
Thing."  This  is  the  stuff  dreams  are 
nnade  of  with  such  lyrics  as  "Fifteen," 
"Bella  Rosa,"  "Green  Grow  the 
Lilacs,"  etc.  ...  A  gal  here  for  keeps 
is  Connie  Francis.  In  the  past  year 
she  took  first  place  in  every  major  poll 
supplanting  the  Patti  Pages  and  Doris 
Days.  MGM's  spring  release,  "Excit- 
ing Connie"  is  a  great  treat  for  the 
ears.  You  can  get  optical  proof  of  her 
tremendous  warmth  on  the  new  Jim- 
mie  Rodgers  TV  show  where  she  co- 
stars,  and  if  this  isn't  enough  ask 
Dave  Somerville,  handsome  third  of 
The  Diamonds.  Connie's  got  Dave  for- 
getting all  about  Molly  Bee.  .  .  .  May- 
be (and  who  says  no!)  the  best  jazz- 
vocal  group  in  the  world  are  the 
Hi-Lo's.  Their  Columbia  release  "And 
All  That  Jazz"  is  tasteful  and  imagi- 
native as  they  dig  into  a  dozen  ever- 
greens with  the  aid  of  the  West 
Coast's  top  sidemen.  .  .  .  Three  all- 
time  greats — Ella,  Louis  and  Frankie — 
are  represented  by  new  LP  platters. 
The  slenda  senda  returns  to  the  beat 
with  Capitol's  "Come  Dance  With 
Me."  Billy  May's  band  swings  open 
the  door.  .  .  .  Decca,  with  a  vault  full 
of  Ella  Fitzgerald's  history-making 
songs,  jazz  and  popular,  reissues  a 
dozen  of  the  best  in  a  new  package 
titled  "For  Sentimental  Reasons."  .  .  . 
Mr.  Louis  Armstrong  needs  no  refer- 
ence. Now  comes  a  new  Decca  pro- 
duction titled  "Satchmo  in  Style."  In 
this  case  he  is  backed  with  the  lush 


music  of  Gordon  Jenkins  but  Louis 
could  record  with  Lombardo  and  it 
would  still  come  out  jazz  .  •  . 

Hip  Horns:  There  are  many  Jones 
boys  but  only  one  Jonah.  Viewers 
caught  him  twice  on  the  Fred  Astaire 
show.  He  is  the  deejays'  instrumental 
favorite.  The  new  Capitol  album, 
"Jonah  Jumps  Again,"  is  perky,  me- 
lodic tooting  recommended  for  listen- 
ing or  dancing. . . .  The  purist  will  draw 
satisfaction  from  Victor's  "The  King! 
of  New  Orleans  Jazz,"  which  contains 
sixteen  numbers  recorded  by  Jelly 
Roll  Morton  and  His  Red  Hot  Pep- 
pers in  1926  and  1927.  ...  A  most 
inspiring  trombone  is  that  of  Kai 
Winding  who  moves  from  swing  to 
cool  in  the  Columbia  package  "The| 
Swingin'  States."  With  four  trombones 
and  three  rhythm,  Kai  gives  "Idaho" 
the  bongo  treatment,  swings  huskily 
through  the  "Jersey  Bounce,"  and 
winds  up  cool  in  "At  Last  Alaska." 
There  are  nine  other  geographical 
stop-overs  ...  ' 

"The  End,  Verily:  Among  the  gifted 
new  singing  stars  you  top  the  list  with| 
the  names  of  Johnny  Mathis  and  Earl 
Grant.  In  Columbia's  "Open  Fire,  Twoj 
Guitars,"  Johnny  returns  to  his  fluid, 
romantic  style  with  the  backing  of 
merely  two  guitars  and  a  bass — swing- 
ing gently  or  singing  lovingly.  .  . 
California's  great  Grant  makes  his 
particular  magic  with  a  dozen  love 
songs.  Decca  appropriately  titles  Earl's 
new  album,  ""The  End." 


NEW  SUNSHINE  YELLOW  SHAMPOO 


in  your  curls 


m'T 


*MiR.. 


(  NEW 

]     NON-SLIPJ 

'       BOTTLE 


■H4tte 
shampoo 

plusegg^"' 


Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  shampoos. 


putsc2>^/^4yZ;^in  your  hair 

makes  hair  easier  to  manage 

New  SHAMPOO  PLUS  EGG,  by  Helene  Curtis,  actually 

leaves  curls  far  livelier,  far  springier!  That's  because  it 

conditions  as  it  cleanses  ...  so  very  effectively  even  limp  hair  instantly 

gains  new  bounce-back  beauty,  new  spring,  new  sparkle.  Every  curl 

is  curlier,  every  wave  is  wavier.  Only  Shampoo  Plus  Egg  rinses  so  fast,  so 

clean.  And  highlights?  Like  washing  your  hair  in  sunshine! 
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WHAT'S  NEW  FROM 


.  .  .  Never  knows  what  any  smart  modern 
could  tell  her — that  Tamp  ax  is  the  better 
way,  the  nicer  way  of  taking  care  of 
those  days! 

How  different  it  is  when  you  useTampax® 
internal  sanitary  protection!  Nothing  can 
show  .  .  .  You  can't  even  feel  it  once 
it's  in  place.  You're  free  to  dance,  ride, 
bowl,  bathe,  swim — as  though  there 
were  no  differences  in  days  of  the  month! 

No  other  protection  is  so  dainty  to 
use,  change,  dispose  of!  There's 
never  any  chafing,  binding,  bulg- 
ing. Never  an  odor  problem. 
Never  a  carrying  problem.  Extras 
tuck  away  unobtrusively  in  your  purse! 

Don't  stay  in  doubt  about  Tampax. 
Try  it!  Thii  month!  Regular,  Super,  Junior 
absorbencies,  wherever  drug  products 
are  sold.  Tampax  Incorporated,  Palmer, 
Massachusetts. 


Invented  by  a  doctor — 
now  used  by  millions  of  women 


{Continued  from  page  9) 


As     Ibsen's     "Nora,"     Vera     Miles 
"walks    out    of"     her    doll's     house. 


Back    from    USSR,    Mike    Walloce, 
wife,  son  Anthony  at  Horwyn  Club. 


The  Ferrers,  Rosie  and  "Joe,"  join 
up  with   another  Jose,   late  April. 


tract  from  Ibsen's  "A  Doll's  House." 
Memory  may  tell  you  that  this  was  the 
TV  show  which  Gene  Tierney  was 
scheduled  for  twice.  Four  years  ago, 
she  had  to  bow  out  because  of  a  nerv- 
ous breakdown.  Then,  several  months 
back,  she  went  to  work  again  on  the 
project,  when  her  illness  recurred. 
But  the  show  goes  on,  and  Vera  Miles 
will  play  the  title  role.  .  .  .  Ringo,  the 
black  quarter-horse  that  totes  Steve 
McQueen  in  Waited — Dead  Or  Alive 
is  less  than  amiable.  In  a  five-week 
period,  he  threw  Steve  six  times  and 
bit  him  on  three  different  occasions. 
McQueen  dismally  laughs,  "It's  a  good 
thing  he  likes  me." 

Flip  Flop :  Gale  Storm,  still  in  a  brace 
from  her  fall  on  the  Pat  Boone  show, 
nourishing  visions  of  a  twelve-week 
vacation  in  the  Caribbean  this  sum- 
mer. .  .  .  Welk  and  his  whole  aggrega- 
tion entertained  President  Eisenhow- 
er, Mamie  and  their  friends  in  the 
White  House  living  room.  Ike  re- 
quested "The  Yellow  Rose  of  Texas," 
so  LaiTy  played  the  original  version. 
Later,  he  heard  that  Ike  preferred  the 
popular  version,  so  the  following  night 
he  played  it  for  Ike  on  his  network 
show.  .  .  .  Mike  Wallace  prepping  new 
panel  show  for  ABC-TV,  Take  A 
Good  Look.  Panelists  are  Hans  Con- 
ried,  Vanessa  Brown,  Jim  Bishop.  .  .  . 
When  Wyatt  Earp  (Hugh  O'Brian) 
made  a  U-tui-n  on  Beverly  Drive,  a 
cop  stopped  him  and  said,  "Now, 
you're  a  sheriff  and  know  you 
shouldn't  do  that."  .  .  .  Roimie  Come 
locks  up  his  sport  car  and  takes  out 
the  battery  when  he's  away  at  school. 
Won't  even  allow  Perry  to  use  it.  .  .  . 
Jack  Kelly  (Bart  Maverick)  an- 
nounced their  poodle  Ricky  sired  a 
litter  of  six  pups,  and  crap-shooter 
Bret  commented,  "That's  making  your 
point  the  hard  way."  .  .  .  Bill  Leyden 
interviewed  a  lady  from  Iowa  who  for 
thirty  years  had  boiled  laundry  in  a 
copper  kettle  for  a  family  of  twelve. 
As  a  surprise,  BiU  gave  her  a  brand- 
new  washing  machine.  She  was  de- 
lighted, but  said,  "That's  just  what  we 
need.  A  new  television  set." 

Preview :  Back  in  February,  the  N.Y. 
press  was  invited  to  the  taping  of  the 
"Sid  Caesar  and  Art  Carney  Show" 
which  will  be  presented  May  3  on 
NBC-TV.  Three  words  suffice  to  re- 
view: "It's  a  gasser."  This  was  ex- 
pected, for  last  year  the  Carney- 
Caesar  combination  won  a  Sylvania 
Award  for  their  comedy.  The  new 
show  is  titled  "At  the  Movies."  There 
is  a  lengthy  skit,  "A  Star  Is  Lost,"  in 
which  Caesar  starts  out  as  a  Valentino 
and  emerges  in  his  old  age  as  a  Yul 
Brynner.  Audrey  Meadows  plays  his 
sweetheart,  and  Carney,  an  "epic"- 
type  director.  Another  hilarious  skit 
revolves  around  Art  and  Sid  and  some 
girls    at   a    drive-in.    It's    great   fun. 


COAST  TO  COAST 


It's  a  "giveawoy,"  as  John   Payne  stands  in  far  Ann's  dad  at  her  wedding. 


Who's    the    copycat    on    Cunnnnings 
show — this  Tannmy  girl,  or  Ann  Dovis? 


At  work   nights   on   Disaster  "crew" 
is    Young   Dr.   Malone's   Bill    Lipton. 


Cashmere 
Bouquet 

Talc... scents  and 

silkens  everyinch  of  you 

...more  lastingly... 

more  lovingly  than 

costly  cologne 

•s^^  ■  No  cologne  protects  and 
prolongs  daintiness  like  Cashmere 
Bouquet  Talc.  Can't  evaporate. 
Won't  dry  your  skin.  Will  leave  you 
silken-smooth,  flower-fresh  all  over 
for  hours.  Let  Cashmere  Bouquet, 
made  of  pure  imported  Tale,  be  your 
lasting  Veil  of  Freshness. 

Cashmere  Bouquet... 
The  Fragrance  Men  Love 
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The  dawn  comes,  say  Cordic 
and  Company  of  KDKA,  not 
with  a  bang  .  .  .  but  the  thud 
of  a  jolly  brick-throw 


Top  man  on  totem,  Cordic  "takes  five"  from  bull-sessions 
with    original    disorganization    boys,    Trow    and    Hardman. 


Champ  Buffy  B.  gives  brick  the  old  heave-ho. 


Disorganization  Men,  Ar/s^ 
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WITH  ALL  Pittsburgh  yawning  before  them,  Cordic 
And  Company  stand  firm  on  the  airwaves  of 
KDKA.  One  live  and  two  on  tape,  the  three 
young  execs  arise  as  one  to  clobber  the  dragon  of  sleep 
at  6  A.M.  Justly  famous  for  the  advancement  of  a  new 
"sport"  called  brick-throw,  they  are  altogether  depend- 
able as  waker-uppers.  In  charge  of  falling  objects  and 
ready  to  go  to  bat  for  a  lost  brick  or  two  is  Rege  Cordic, 
one  of  the  truly  inventive  chaps  in  independent  radio 
today.  .  .  .  While  Rege  succeeds  superbly  in  giving  the 
impression  of  a  full  house  of  zanies,  fact  is  he's  assisted 
by  the  honorable  electronic  presence  of  "company  men" 
Karl  Hardman  and  Bob  Trow.  Each  day  following  Rege's 
solo,  the  three  get  together  and  brainstorm  the  next 
day's  program,  on  which  Hardman  may  be  heard  as 
Roquefort  Q.  LaFarge,  the  big-time  announcer  whose 


every  effort  at  dignity  is  met  with  frustration;  or  as 
the  winning,  whinnying  "Mr.  Cordingcompany."  Trow 
will  typically  turn  up  as  Carman  Monoxide,  who  ran 
for  president  in  '56,  and  got  out  quite  a  vote — ^for  the 
other  candidates.  Rege's  favorite  is  to  record  his  own 
voice  at  33  rpm.  and  play  it  back  at  45,  which  technical 
feat  releases  Omicron,  the  minute-man  from  the  Venus 
bureaucracy,  and  frequent  visitor  even  before  Earth 
started  sending  objects  into  space.  .  .  .  Uniting  efforts, 
the  three  concocted  a  gag  commercial  for  Olde  Froth- 
ingslosh  Pale  Stale  Ale,  leading  unexpectedly  to  the 
actual  marketing  of  such  a  brand.  Their  group  portfolio 
also  includes  a  top  "promotion"  job.  If  you're  sick,  sick, 
sick,  say  they,  of  those  insolent  chariots  scaring  you  off 
the  road,  assert  yourself,  man,  stand  up  and  drive  the 
new  Crudleigh  V-19,  "thin  enough  to  toe  any  line  down 


Gee,   fellas,   it's   Omicron   stereocast  from   Venus. 


Winner  of  "Miss  B.T."  award — Mary  Walker. 


Trio  of  experts  make  sure  beer-foam  stays  put  on  bottom. 


the  center  of  the  highway."  .  .  .  All  in  their  early 
thirties,  Hardman  and  Trow  joined  forces  in  '53,  and  the 
following  year  found  Cordic  over  at  KDKA.  Rege  had 
spent  two  years  in  the  Navy  during  World  War  II,  then 
returned  to  Pittsburgh  radio,  married  and  became  the 
father  of  two  beautiful  little  girls.  .  .  .  His  hobby  is 
model-railroading,  but  R.C.'s  big  thrill  is  Pittsburgh's 
great  response  to  each  new  brainchild  he  creates.  Last 
winter,  a  capacity  crowd  turned  out  for  the  big  "Miss 
Brick  Throw"  finals  and  ever  since  it's  been  a  tre- 
mendously popular  "sport"  at  picnics  and  back-yard 
gatherings.  As  "BufFy  Budekovitch,"  Bob  Trow  is  the 
recognized  Stan  Musial  of  brick-throw,  and  the  sport 
even  has  its  own  official  publication — actually  edited  and 
distributed  by  Cordic  and  Company,  with  a  title  master- 
fully to  the  point:  "Thud;  the  Magazine  of  Brick  Throw." 


Rege  resides  in  Squirrel   Hill   part  of  town  with 
Diane    and    their    girls:    Jennifer    and    Nanette. 
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Have  a  breath  of  Paris  about  you- every  day! 


t/ 


EVENING  IN  PARIS 
DEODORANT 


ROLL-R  OR  STICK 
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A  once-in-a-lifetime  special!  Whichever 
way  you  enjoy  your  deodorant;  luscious 
roll-on  -lotion  to  roll  your  perspiration 
worries  away;  or  convenient,  fabulous 
stick  that  applies  dry  to  keep  you  dry— 


you'U  prefer  Evening  in  Paris,  the  only 
deodorant  in  the  world  that  protects 
as  it  glamourizes  with  the  lingering, 
exciting  fragrance  of  Evening  in  Paris. 
Created  in  Paris,  made  by  Bourjois  in  USA 


2  FOR  n  SPECIAL 


REGULAR   91.50  VALUE 


A  message  of  interest  to  readers, 
viewers,  listeners — and  voters 
in  our  twelfth  national  poll 
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OR  A  DOZEN  YEARS  NOW,  TV  RaDIO 

Mirror  has  offered  to  its  readers  the 
opportunity  to  register  their  opinions 
of  network  programing  by  voting  for 
their  favorite  stars  and  programs  in 
an  annual  poll.  Tabulation  of  these 
votes  forms  the  basis  for  the  Annual 
Awards  given  by  TV  Radio  Mirror — 
thus  making  these  awards  the  only 
such  awards  grounded  in  the  actual 
effectiveness  of  the  entertainment  the 
American  public  gets  from  its  home 
radios  and  TV  sets.  We  regard  these 
awards  with  pride,  and  take  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  detailing  in  the 
following  pages  the  programs  and  the 
people  who  were  best  loved  during  the 
1958-59  season. 

In  America  today,  radio  remains  a 
potent  force,  with  4,000  licensed  sta- 
tions in  operation.  In  1933,  when  this 
magazine  originated  as  Radio  Mirror, 
there  were  not  more  than  1,000  sta- 
tions in  operation.  In  April,  1948,  tele- 
vision was  added  to  the  magazine's 
coverage  and  its  title  changed  accord- 
ingly. Set  ownership  numbered  not 
much  more  than  10,000 — ^in  contrast  to 
the  whopping  fifty  million  sets  now  in 
operation. 

There  is  no  question  that  present 
radio  and  TV  programing  is  the  tar- 
get for  much  highly  vocal  criticism. 
Mistakes  have  been  made,  which  is 
natural  in  a  medixim  which  has  taken 
hold  so  rapidly.  But  every  effort  is  be- 


ing made  to  correct  the  things  that 
are  wrong  and  to  give  you  better  pro- 
grams on  both  TV  and  radio.  And  one 
uncontestable  fact  remains:  Never  in 
any  age  were  so  many  people  the 
beneficiaries  of  so  much  immediate 
communication — of  news,  of  knowl- 
edge, of  entertainment.  And  within  a 
very  near  future,  this  mass  commu- 
nication will — by  the  miracle  of  elec- 
tronics— spread  even  more  widely 
outside  the  United  States  into  all  the 
countries  of  the  globe. 

Behind  each  successful  program 
stand  the  performers,  the  directors, 
the  technicians,  the  network  officials, 
the  sponsors  who  make  up  this  highly 
volatile  field.  To  all  of  them,  our 
thanks  for  continuing  cooperation.  To 
the  readers  of  TV  Radio  Mirroh,  con- 
tinued appreciation  for  their  interest. 
And  to  the  TV  Radio  Mirror  Award 
Winners,  continued  success  for  the 
coming  year. 


(g^j»»^-£2^ 


PUBLISHER,  TV  RADIO  MIRROR 
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TV  Radio  Mirror 
Award  Winners^  195S-59 


FAVORITE  TV  DAYTIME   SHOW    •    THE  BEST  HALF-HOUR  PROGRAM  ON  RADIO 


Shows,  books,  hula  hoops — everything  Art  Linkletter 
touches  turns  to  gold  .  .  .  golden  laughter  for  listeners, 
viewers,  readers  .  .  .  Gold  Medals  for  Link  and  his 
programs,  which  have  won  awards  in  this  nationwide 
poll  for  many  years.  This  time,  Link's  daily  House  Party 
on  CBS-TV  and  CBS  Radio  garners  top  honors  for  both 
sight  and  sound.  The  happy  variety  program  .  .  .  first 
aired  in  January  '45  .  .  .  is  the  result  of  a  happy  part- 
nership between  Link  and  producer  John  Guedel — one 


which  has  also  launched  other  airwaves  funfests  .  .  .  The 
secret  of  Art's  success  is  simple  but  not  easy:  Humor, 
hard  work — and  good  will.  Emceeing,  putting  contes- 
tants through  their  paces,  interviewing  studio  audiences 
(as  above),  the  kid  from  Moose  Jaw  .  .  .  who  later 
worked  his  way  through  San  Diego  State  College,  got 
into  radio  almost  by  accident — and  raised  a  fine  family 
very  much  on  purpose  .  .  .  gives  each  job  everything  he's 
got,  including  his  heart.     And  the  heart  is  pure  gold. 
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FAVORITE 
MALE  SINGER  ON  TV 

The  star  of  The  Perry  Como  Show 
needs  no  introduction  to  viewers 
of  NBC  .  .  .  buyers  of  hit  records 
.  .  .  letter-writers  requesting  songs 
...  or  readers  who  just  voted  Per 
another  Gold  Medal.  Thanks  to  a 
God-given  voice,  unmatched  charm 
and  an  unbeatable  show  .  .  .  he's 
"Mr.   Saturday   Night"   in   person. 


FAVORITE 
TV  SPORTSCASTER 

American  League  fans  know  him 
as  "The  Voice  of  the  Yankees." 
Audiences  from  Coast  to  Coast  rec- 
ognize his  authority,  covering  such 
special  events  as  baseball's  World 
Series  and  some  of  the  most  excit- 
ing football  games  on  NBC-TV. 
Whatever  the  locale,  whatever  the 
sport,  Mel  Allen  does  the  kind  of 
job  which  wins  him  a  ninth  award. 


FAVORITE  TV  TEAM 

Darlings  of  the  college  crowd,  in 
Ozzie  Nelson  band  days  .  .  .  radio's  top 
twosome  in  '47,  when  this  poll  opened 
.  .  .  TV  winners,  the  past  five  years  in 
a  row  .  .  .  popular  as  ever,  Wednesday 
nights  on  ABC-TV's  Adventures  Of 
Ozzie  And  Harriet,  they  have  two  sons 
now  of  college  age — ^who  are  shov/- 
biz    idols    of   their    own    generation. 


FAVORITE  RADIO  TEAM 

Can't  blame  listeners  who  think 
The  Couple  Next  Door  are  really 
husband  and  wife.  Alan  Bunce  and 
Peg  Lynch  are  wed  .  .  .  but  not  to 
each  other.  The  lifelike  quality 
of  CBS  Radio's  daytime  comedy 
serial  stems  from  superb  acting, 
personality — and  the  oh-so-true 
scripts    written    by    Peg    herself. 


FAVORITE  RADIO  COMEDY-VARIETY  PROGRAM 

It  all  began  in  1928  .  .  .  but  broadcasting's  longest-loved  personalities  are 
still  charming  week-night  audiences  via  Amos  'N'  Andy  Music  Hall  on  CBS 
Radio.  The  format  may  change,  the  cast  enlarge  to  include  guest  stars  .  .  . 
but  Charles  Correll  (right)  is  still  Andy,  Freeman  Gosden  (left)  is  both 
Amos  and  "Kingfish"  .  .  .  and  all's  well  with  the  Mystic  Knights  of  the  Sea. 
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TV  Radio  Mirror  Award  Winners,  19S8-59 

(Continued) 


FAVORITE 
RADIO  SPORTSCASTER 

What  more  can  we  say  about  Bill 
Stem!  He's  captured  your  votes 
since  1947,  when  he  won  our  very 
first  poll  ...  is  still  in  there 
pitching  "the  inside  stuff"  each 
weekday  morning  and  evening — 
and    also    Sundays  —  via     Mutual! 


THE  BEST  HOUR-OR-MORE  PROGRAM  ON  RADIO 


Monitor,  NBC's  "weekend  radio  service,"  owes 
much  to  executives  alert  to  the  public's  in- 
terests. Above  are  Marx  Loeb  (at  left),  Bud 
Drake,  Buck  Prince,  Al  Capstaff,  Paul  Jonas; 
seated — Priscilla    Blackstone    and    Sue    Salter. 


pni 
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FAVORITE 

RADIO  EVENING 

MASTER  OF  CEREMONIES 

Conductor,  oboist,  Columbia  Records  VIP  ...  the  bearded 
star  of  CBS  Radio's  Mitch  Miller  Show  wins  a  third  Gold 
Medal  for  more  than  his  musical  knowledge.  Jazz  pianist 
Dave  Brubeck  is  his  Sunday-evening  guest  here  .  .  .  but 
devoted  listeners  know  that  Mitch's  friends— and  guests— 
and  program— cover  almost  every  field  of  htiman  interest. 


FAVORITE  RADIO  DAYTIME  SHOW 

Don  McNeill's  Breakfast  Cluh,  on  ABC  Radio,  is  long-time 
king  of  the  weekday  mornings.  Don  started  it  all  in  1933 
.  .  .  and  the  personalities  at  left  have  each  been  with  him 
more  than  twenty  years.  That's  Fran  "Aunt  Fanny"  Allison 
perched  between  Don  and  producer  Cliff  Petersen  ...  in  front 
are  maestro  Eddie  Ballantine  and  comedian  Sam  Cowling. 


fc 
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FAVORITE  TV  COMEDIAN  •  FAVORITE  TV  COMEDY  PROGRAM 


Guest  stars  may  add  to  the  hilarity,  pretty  girls  may  en- 
liven the  scenery  . .  .  but,  to  a  large  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation, there's  one  overpowering  reason  for  tuning  in  The 
Red  Skelton  Show  on  CBS-TV  each  Tuesday  night:  Mr. 
Skelton  himself  .  .  .  even — or  particularly — when  he's 
almost  completely  camouflaged  in  clown  make-up  and 
disreputable  tramp  costume,  as  caught  by  the  camera 
here.  Seen  or  unseen,  the  fireball  from  Vincennes, 
Indiana,  proved  his  personality  appeal  by  mike  alone 


when  he  figured  in  this  magazine's  first  radio  awards 
twelve  years  ago.  Time  has  never  caught  up  with  him 
since  .  .  .  only  the  ever-growing  television  audience. 
This  season.  Red  adds  another  Gold  Medal  to  his  TV 
collection,  and  so  does  his  program.  Maybe  it  all  just 
proves  that  great  comedy  is  never  an  accident.  Red  was 
born  a  clown — his  father  was  with  the  circus  .  .  .  Red 
practiced  to  perfect  his  comic  gifts — from  showboats  to 
night  clubs  .  .  .  and  wherever  he's  been — he's  wowed  'em. 


TV  Radio  Mirror  Award  Winners^  1958-59 


{Continued) 


THE  BEST  NEW  PROGRAM  ON  TV 
FAVORITE  ACTOR  ON  EVENING  TV 

Cimarron  City — full-hour  drama  added  to  the  NBC -TV  Saturday-night 
schedule  just  last  fall — ^brings  a  new  dimension  to  the  Old  West.  Here's  his- 
tory told  from  the  standpoint  of  the  settlers,  building  and  defending  their 
town  in  Oklahoma  Territory  despite  the  trigger-quick  tempers  of  all  those 
still  passing  through  to  seek  fortunes  or  freedom  beyond  reach  of  the 
law.  .  .  .  Hero  Matt  Rockford  is  portrayed  by  a  true  Westerner  indeed — 
George  Montgomery,  who  was  bom  on  a  ranch  in  Montana  and  has  starred 
in  many  an  action-drama  out  Hollywood  way.  But,  as  everyone  must  know 
by  now,  George  is  much  more  than  an  outdoor  man.  Superb  rider  and  ath- 
lete, he  is  also  an  artist  whose  work  wins  prizes  ...  a  furniture  designer 
whose  products  really  sell .  .  .  husband  of  radiaht  songbird  Dinah  Shore  from 
Nashville,  Tennessee  .  .  .  and  proud  parent  of  young  Melissa  and  John  David. 


FAVORITE 
RADIO  NEWS  PROGRAM  AND 
RADIO  NEWS  COMMENTATOR 

Headlines  are  the  lifeline  of  Edward 
R.  Murrow,  who  has  been  broadcasting 
the  news — and  sometimes  making  it — 
over  CBS  Radio  ever  since  the  tense 
days  of  Austrian  Anschluss  in  1938. 
Few  stay-at-homes  will  ever  forget 
his  great  London  broadcasts  during 
the  World  War  II  "blitz"  ...  and  his 
week-night  Edward  R.  Murrow  With 
The  News  is  still  "must"  listening  in 
homes — and  cars — all  across  the  land. 


FAVORITE 
RADIO  DRAMATIC  ACTRESS 

It's  the  second  Gold  Medal  in  a  row 
for  Julie  Stevens  as  star  of  The  Ro- 
mance Of  Helen  Trent,  one  of  CBS 
Radio's  oldest,  best-loved  daytime 
dramas.  .  .  .  Married  and  a  mother,  she 
admits  she  gets  a  vicarious  thrill  out 
of  enacting  the  varied  adventures 
of  a  successful  "career  woman"  still 
seeking  a  happy  marriage.  .  .  .  Julie, 
who  started  out  in  St.  Louis,  now 
lives  not  far  from  New  York  City  with 
her    husband    and    two    little    girls. 
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FAVORITE  CLASSICAL  OR 
RELIGIOUS  MUSIC  PROGRAM 

''  Oldest  program  on  CBS  Radio,  The 
Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  Choir  And  Or- 
gan Program  can  trace  its  ancestry  far 
beyond  its  air  debut  in  1929  .  .  .  the 
choir  itself  was  started  by  Utah's 
"Mormon"  pioneers  in  1847!  A  top 
conductor  leads  the  chorus  of  some 
375  voices  .  .  .  master  musicians  play 
the  enormous  pipe-organ  .  .  .  result: 
a  sound  that  sweeps  both  classical 
and     religious     program     categories. 


FAVORITE 
RADIO  DRAMATIC  ACTOR 

It's  a  Sandy  Becker  habit,  winning 
awards  as  Young  Dr.  Malone  ...  in  the 
daily  serial  which  has  glorified  the 
general  practitioner  for  almost  20 
years  on  CBS  Radio.  Youthful  Sandy 
hasn't  practiced  medicine  quite  that 
long  in  the  little  town  of  "Three 
Oaks"  ...  but  this  is  his  fifth  Gold 
Medal  for  the  way  he  does  the  job. 


FAVORITE 
POPULAR  MUSIC  PROGRAM 

Now  part  of  NBC's  Monitor  on  Satur- 
day nights.  Grand  Ole  Opry  has  been 
"the  oldest  continuously-sponsored 
series  in  network  radio"  for  quite  a 
spell  .  .  .  and  listeners  are  happy  to 
note  its  hillbilly  humor  and  twangy 
rhythms  have  hardly  changed  a  bit, 
since  it  began  as  WSM  Barn  Dance  in 
'25.  Still  coming  "live"  from  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  it  continues  to 
feature  such  top  country-music  stars 
as  Faron  Young  (seen  at  mike,  left) . 
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TV  Radio  Mirror  Award  Winners^  1958-59 

(Continued) 


FAVORITE  FEMALE  SINGER  ON  RADIO 

The  "Champagne  Music  Makers"  are  heard  on  ABC 
Radio,  as  well  as  on  TV — notably  on  The  Lawrence  Welk 
Army  Show  and  the  recent  stereophonic  accompaniment 
of  his  Wednesday-night  hour.  Here,  Alice  Lon  (pictured 
with  tenor  Joe  Feeney)  proves  that  her  voice  and  charm 
can  captivate  a  nationwide  audience — even  when  they 
can't  see  her  lovely  face  or  her  lively  petticoated  polkas! 


THE  BEST  HOURORMORE  PROGRAM  ON  TV 

Lawrence  Welk's  "Champagne  Music"  may  bubble 
its  way  to  listeners'  feet  as  well  as  to  their  heads, 
but  it  has  become  much  more  a  part  of  America's 
basic  diet  than  the  sparkling  beverage  for  which 
it's  named.  ...  In  fact,  his  Dodge  Dancing  Party 
has  been  a  Saturday-night  "must"  for  music-hungry 
millions  ever  since  it  went  network  on  ABC-TV 
as  a  "summer  replacement"  (! )  in  July,  1955.  It  won 
a  Gold  Medal  that  very  first  season,  and  both  Welk 
and  his  outstanding  aggregation  have  kept  on  col- 
lecting 'em  right  up  to  date.  .  .  .  The  maestro  who 
taught  himself  to  play  on  his  father's  accordion — 
back  in  his  hometown  of  Strasburg,  North  Dakota — 
can  take  credit  for  much  that's  happened  to  popular 
music  in  recent  years:  The  revival  of  interest  in 
dancing  as  something  anyone  can  do — Lnforrtially  at 
home,  as  well  as  around  the  nearest  juke-box  .  .  .  the 
introduction,  on  both  his  big,  hour-long  shows,  of 
new,  fresh  talent — ^whether  trained  instrvunentalists 
or  naturally  harmonic  voices  like  those  of  the  four 
youthful  Lennon  Sisters  (seen  at  right  in  this  group 
picture)  .  .  .  and,  above  all,  a  sturdy  Alsatian 
integrity  which  insists  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
kind  of  standards — ^both  professional  and  personal 
— ^which  are  the  mainstay  of  achievement  in  any  art. 
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FAVORITE  TV  COMEDIENNE 

Again,  it's  the  sprightly  star  of  The  Gale  Storm  Show  .  .  . 
seen  Saturday  nights  on  CBS-TV  for  the  past  three  seasons, 
and  a  winner  every  year.  Gale's  an  irresistible  one-woman 
tornado  .  .  .  whethet  singing,  dancing  or  using  her  comic 
talents  as  alleged  "sdcial  director"  to  make  life  aboard  the 
mythical  S.S.  Ocean  Queen  more  exciting  for  guest  "pas- 
sengers" (such  as  Boris  Karloff)  .  .  .  with  the  hectic  help 
of  her  beauty-parlor  pal  Nugey  (played  by  ZaSu  Pitts). 


FAVORITE  RADIO  SERIAL  DRAMA  PROGRAM 

Pepper  Young's  Family  has  been  next-door  neighbor  to 
countless  American  homes  from  the  day  it  moved  into  the 
airwaves,  back  in  1936.  Heard  weekdays  on  NBC  Radio,  it 
boasts  cast  members  who  have  literally  grown  up  with  its 
day-by-day  adventures  of  life  in  a  small  town.  Pictured 
here,  during  a  rehearsal:  Standing — Chick  Vincent,  the 
producer-director;  Mason  Adams,  Pepper  Young  himself; 
Murray  Matheson,  heard  in  the  role  of  Eric  Matthews. 
Seated — Margaret  Draper,  who  is  Pepper's  wife  Linda; 
and  Marie  de  Wolfe,  who  plays  Sadie  Barker  Matthews. 


FAVORITE  ACTRESS  ON  EVENING  TV 

Awards  are  no  novelty  in  the  life  of  Loretta 
Young,  who  has  been  in  motion  pictures  from 
childhood  days  and  was  only  fourteen  when  she 
played  her  first  "adult"  leading  role  in  films — 
opposite  no  less  a  personage  than  the  almost 
legendary  Lon  Chaney  senior.  But  we  have  it  on 
good  authority  that  she  has  a  typically  "personal" 
reason  for  treasuring  the  six  successive  Gold 
Medals  our  readers  have  voted  her  .  .  .  because 
she  considers  them  a  tribute  to  the  many  experts 
— on  screen  and  off — who  make  possible  the 
continued  excellence  of  The  Loretta  Young 
Show.  Hostess  and  frequent  dramatic  star  of  this 
Sunday-night  series  on  NBC-TV,  Loretta  is  a 
great  believer  in  teamwork  .  .  .  the  kind  of  con- 
certed efifort — and  faith — ^which  can  move  moun- 
tains .  .  .  Faith  has  been  the  keynote  of  her  life 
ever  since  she  was  bom  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
and  later  studied  in  California  convent  schools. 
It's  the  brightest  light  in  the  career  of  this  truly 
authentic  star.  Her  versatility  ranges  over  a 
variety  of  TV  roles  ...  as  spoiled  beauty,  humble 
Japanese  wife,  ugly-duckling  spinster  .  .  .  but 
one  unifying  force  always  shines  through:  Lor- 
etta Young's  belief  that  the  wisdom  of  the  ages 
.  .  .  often  voiced  by  her  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
week's  play  .  .  .  can  help  solve  even  the  smallest 
or  most  "modern"  problem  in  our  daily  lives. 
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{Continued) 


FAVORITE  TV  MASTER  OF  CEREMONIES 

Garry  Moore  (above  right)  was  cited  in  our  1948 
poll  as  "proof  that  radio  develops  young  talent." 
Since  then,  he's  showcased  a  lot  of  outstanding 
talent  besides  his  own,  before  the  all-seeing  TV 
eye — most  recently,  in  the  popular  new  hour-long 
Garry  Moore  Show,  Tuesday  nights  on  CBS  ...  for 
which  he  now  gathers  in  his  latest  Gold  Medal. 


FAVORITE  HOUR-ORMORE 
TV  DRAMATIC  PROGRAM 

Westward  the  course  of  television  drama  takes 
its  way  .  .  .  and  no  stage  settings  could  ever  match 
the  vast  plains  and  mountains  which  Wagon  Train 
traverses  Wednesday  evenings  on  NBC-TV.  Pioneer 
history  of  America  just  after  the  Civil  War 
the  long,  heroic  journey  from  "Saint  Joe"  to  the 
Golden  Gate  .  .  .  offers  many  a  varied  and  exciting 
hour  for  guest  stars,  regulars — and  the   viewers. 


FAVORITE  TV  PANEL  SHOW 

What's  behind  the  gleam  in  the  eyes 
of  the  straight-faced  stranger,  on  stage 
for  I've  Got  A  Secret"?  Why  are  the 
cute  youngsters  suppressing  a  giggle,  on 
another  Wednesday-night  session  of 
that  same  CBS-TV  show?  Who  can 
guess?  The  bright  panel  members,  that's 
who  ...  if  anyone  can.  But  sometimes 
the  surprise  is  very  much  on  them- 
selves, when  a  "secret"  literally  whisks 
one  of  them  across  the  ocean  ...  or,  as 
on  one  memorable  occasion,  winds  up 
with  lively  Henry  Morgan  playing  a 
corpse  on  Broadway  in  the  comedy- 
mystery  play  starring  co-panelist  Jayne 
Meadows!  .  .  .  Such  showmanship  helps 
keep  this  Goodson-Todman  production 
at  the  top,  with  five  Gold  Medals  in  a 
row.  But  the  real  secret  of  panel  popu- 
larity lies  in  the  wit  and  charm  of  its 
guess-stars  ...  as  pictured  below  with 
host  Garry  Moore:  Jayne  Meadows  and 
Betsy  Palmer  to  the  fore.  Bill  CuUen  at 
the  left,  Henry  Morgan  at  the  right. 
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FAVORITE   TV   DAYTIIV^E   DRAMA   PROGRAM 

Half-hoUr  serial  di'ama  has  captured  daytime  viewers' 
hearts,  judging  by  votes  which  produced  the  first  tie 
in  TV  Radio  Mirror  history!  Result:  Gold  Medals  for 
both  As  The  World  Turns  and  The  Edge  Of  Night.  Each 
of  these  CBS-TV  series  has  a  unique  storyline  .  .  .  the 
latter  casting  a  searchlight  on  political  corruption. 
Its  hero,  Mike  Karr  (John  Larkin,  right),  has  probed 
deep  into  this  shadowy  evil,  as  policeman,  D.A.,  and 
crusading  defense  attorney  . , .  .  aided  by  his  wife  Sara 
(Teal  Ames)  and  his  friend  Willie  Bryant  (Ed  Holmes). 


FAVORITE  TV  DAYTIME  DRAMA  PROGRAM 

As  The  World  Turns  takes  a  very  up-to-date  look  at 
modem  family  life  .  .  .  from  the  turbulent  problems  of 
adolescence  and  youthful  love  ...  to  the  less  obvious 
ones  of  mature  marriage  and  parenthood.  Key  family  in 
this  Award-winning  weekday  series  on  CBS-TV  is  that 
of  Chris  Hughes  (Don  MacLaughlin)  .  .  .  pictured  above 
with  wife  Nancy  (Helen  Wagner,  seated),  son  Bobby 
(Ronnie  Welsh)  and  daughter  Penny  (Rosemary  Prinz). 
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FAVORITE  ACTOR  ON  DAYTIME  TV 

John  Larkin  brings  tb  Mike  Karr  not  only  the 
rugged  good  looks  which  fit  the  part,  but  the 
voice  and  acting  ability  which  have  already  won 
him  a  fistful  of  awards  for  his  performances  .  .  . 
starting  on  radio,  where  he  was  Perry  Mason  when 
that  legal  beagle  was  daytime  air-fare.  Born  in 
Oakland,  California,  schooled  in  Kansas  City, 
the  much-traveled  Ldrkin  got  his  first  network 
breaks  in  Chicago,  his  since  had  starring  roles 
in   many   of   the   most  popular   dramatic   serials. 


FAVORITE  ACTRfesS  ON  DAYTIME  TV 

Teal  Ames — pictured  at  left  with  Larkin  in  a 
romantic  scene  from  The  Edge  Of  Night — haUs 
from  Binghamton,  NeW  York  .  .  .  where  she  got  her 
first  taste  of  "acting"  in  her  baker-father's 
homemade  movies.  The  love  of  make-believe  has 
never  left  her  since,  whether  studying  drama  at 
Stevens  College  in  Missouri  and  at  Syracuse  in 
her  home  state  .  .  .  toiiring  in  stage  plays  ...  or 
acting  on  TV,  where  work  for  such  playhouses  as 
Studio  One  prepared  her  for  the   role   of   Sara. 
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FAVORITE  RADIO  DRAMATIC  PROGRAM 

Five  years  running,  all  honors  to  Gunsmoke  .  .  .  the  CBS  Radio 
Western  which  was  "adult"  before  TV  invented  the  term,  pre- 
senting true-to-fact  drama  of  the  frontier  years  in  Kansas 
.  .  .  still  enacted  on  Sundays  by  the  original  unbeatable  cast: 
Parley  Baer  as  Chester,  Georgia  EUis  as  Kitty,  star  Bill 
Conrad  as  Marshal  Matt  Dillon,  and  Howard  McNear  as  "Doc." 


TV  Radio  Mirror  Award 


FAVORITE  HALF-HOUR  TV  DRAMATIC  PROGRAM 

Saturday  night's  Gunsmoke  on  CBS-TV  is  the  series  against 
which  all  TV  Westerns  must  be  measured  . . .  but — like  the  radio 
version — it  is  more  than  a  Western,  beats  out  every  type  of 
half-hour  drama  to  capture  another  Gold  Medal.  Both  versions 
are  supervised  by  the  creators  of  Gunsmoke — producer  Norman 
Macdonnell  and  writer  John  Meston — but  there  is  a  separate 
cast  on  television  .  .  .  starring  James  Arness  (center,  above) 
as  Marshal  Dillon,  with  Dennis  Weaver   (at  left)   as  Chester. 


FAVORITE  TV  NEWS  COMMENTATOR 

Douglas  Edwards  With  The  News,  seen  weekday 
evenings,  is  the  oldest  continuous  network 
program  of  its  kind  on  CBS-TV  ...  in  fact,  it 
has  been  said  that  more  people  get  their  news 
from  Doug  than  from  any  other  source  in  the 
world — printed,  pictured  or  spoken.  Certainly, 
our  readers  keep  giving  him  a  resounding  vote 
of  confidence  .  .  .  this  year  rounds  out  a  half- 
dozen  TVRM  awards  to  Doug  and  his  newscasts. 


FAVORITE  RADIO  DAYTIME 
MASTER  OF  CEREMONIES 

Bert  Parks  and  his  NBC  Radio  Bandstand  (be- 
low, with  Skitch  Henderson  at  the  baton)  have 
been  a  top  combo  ever  since  they  began  giving 
a  lift  and  a  lilt  to  the  week's  morning  hours. 
Parks  is  a  long-time  favorite  in  these  polls, 
on  both  radio  and  TV  . . .  the  only  question,  each 
year,  is  what  the  winning  category  will  turn 
out  to  be  for  busy  Bert — who  also  hosts  a  TV 
daytime  variety  program  and  a  top  panel  show! 


Winners^  I95S-59    (Continued) 


BEST  HALF-HOUR  PROGRAM  ON  TV 
FAVORITE  MALE  SINGER  ON  RADIO 

The  Pat  Boone  Chevy  Showroom  has  a  lot  to 
brag  about,  Thursday  nights  on  ABC-TV  .  ,  . 
keen  production  values,  the  cream  of  guests, 
and  a  talented  corps  of  regular  performers 
(right) .  But  the  heart  of  the  matter  is  the  star 

one  of  America's  best-loved  singers  and 

certainly  its  favorite  yoimg  dad.  .  .  .  Pat's 
voice  not  only  keeps  turntables  rolling  for  dee- 
jays around  the  country,  but  also  sparks  a 
Navy  recruiting  program  heard  on  local 
stations.  .  .  .  And  so,  for  princely  Pat:  Awards 
in  two  different  but  highly  effective  media. 


FAVORITE  FEMALE  SINGER  ON  TV 

FAVORITE  TV  EVENING 

VARIETY  PROGRAM 

A  galaxy  of  stars  from  every  field  brightens 
The  Chevy  Show's  full  hour  of  musical  variety 
on  NBC-TV  each  Sunday  night  ...  but  the 
screen  has  a  special  glow.  When  Dinah's  there. 
Show  and  Miss  Shore  are  perfectly  matched  in 
that  desire  to  give  each  audience  "the  best" 
which  is  the  "class"  distinction  of  entertain- 
ment. To  the  show,  with  voters'  utmost  ad- 
miration— another  Gold  Medal  as  tops  of  its 
kind.  ...  To  Dinah,  with  love — the  latest  in  a 
list  which  began  with  our  first  poll  in  1947. 
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Something  very  special  has 
sparked  every  week  of  this  season 
—and  there  is  more  to  come! 
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Whole  world  of  show  business  in  our  own  honries:  Japan's  top 

entertainers — with  Shirley  MacLaine  on  Chevy  Show  .  .  . 

America's  immortal  miracle-play — "The  Green  Pastures,"  on 

Hallmark  Hall  Of  Fame  .  .  .  One-woman  show — Mary  "Peter  Pan" 

Martin  starring  in  two  NBC  specials  on  a  single  day  .  .  . 

New  York  City  Ballet — spoofing  ballroom  dances  of 
the  silent-film  era  on  Bell  Telephone  Hour  .  .  .  Costume 

drama — "Berkeley  Square,"  with  all-star  cast  .  .  . 
Shakespearean  classic — London's  famed  Old  Vic  Company 

in  "Hamlet,"  on  CBS  .  .  .  Broadway  musical — wonderful 
Roz  Russell  leading  conga  line  in  "Wonderful  Tow 
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FOR  THE  FULL  STORY  OF  TV  SPECTACULARS,  SEE  THE  FOLLOWING  PAGES 
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the  Spectacular  World  of  TV 


Drama:  DuPont  Show  Of  The  Month,  on  CBS-TV, 
runs  the  gamut  from  soul-searing  tragedy  to  warm- 
.  hearted  comedy.  Above,  Rex  Thompson,  Noel  Will- 
man,  Siobhan  McKenna,  Fredric  March,  Florence 
Eldridge  in  "The  Winslow  Boy."  Below  right,  James 
Dpnald,  Siobhan,  in   "What  Every  Woman   Knows." 


AMONG  THOSE  who  know  best,  no  development 
in  television  programming  within  the  past 
five  years  has  meant  more  than  the  rapid  grow^th 
of  the  "TV  spectacular"  .  .  .  because  never  has 
so  much  been  oflFered  to  so  many,  in  all  the 
varied  and  colorful  history  of  entertainment. 

Last  year,  spectaculars  reached  the  highwater 
mark  of  audience  appeal.  By  the  year's  end, 
all  the  behind-the-scenes  bigwigs  were  quick  to 
comment  that  "specials" — or  "spectaculars" — 
are  dominating  the  world  of  TV.  Since  that  first 
experimental  evening  in  1954  when  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  introduced  the  "miracle 
of  the  spec"  to  TV  audiences  with  the  colorcast 
of  "Satins  and  Spurs,"  starring  Betty  Hutton, 
these  glittering  productions  have  achieved  na- 
tional fame  and  won  endless  laurels  for  freshness, 
vitality,  variety  and  artistic  excellence. 

In  fact,  aU  the  networks  agree  that  spectacu- 
lars are  responsible  for  TV's  coming  of  age. 
They  are  now  as  important  to  leading  performers 


Continued 


Network  VIP^s,  reviewers 


and  viewers  themselves  agree 
that  the  fabulous  "'special 
show'*  symbolizes  the 
com,ing-of-age  of  television 


By  GEORGE  CHRISTY 


Dance:  "An  Evening  with  Fred  Astaire," 
last  fall,  NBC-TV,  proved  so  enchanting 
it  had  to  be  repeated  early  this  year. 
Named  by  many  critics  the  season's 
"best  spectacular,"  it  also  introduced 
Barrie  Chase,. dancing  with  Fred  at  right. 
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the  Spectacular  World  of  TV 

(Continued) 

as  a  Broadway  play  or  a  Hollywood  film.  TV  veteran 
Jackie  Gleason  says,  "The  trouble  today  is  there 
just  aren't  enough  specs  to  go  around  for  everyone 
that  wants  to  do  one.  And  I  remember  the  days  when 
you  couldn't  budge  some  actors  from  their  hiding 
holes  to  do  a  TV  show.  Now  they're  all  itching  to 
find  a  good  spec  for  their  talents!" 

Spectaciilars  have  wooed  even  the  fussiest  film  stars 
out  of  Holljrwood  hideaways,  offered  performers  op- 
portunities to  be  seen  by  the  largest  audience  in 
the  world.  Spectaculars  have  given  new  life  to 
best-selling  novels  and  long-running  Broadway  plays, 
even  shaken  the  dust  out  of  Shakespearean  classics. 
Also  on  the  credit  side  of  spectaculars  are  the 
award-winning  documentaries  on  justice,  politics  and 
international  affairs. 

Today,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  can  sit  back  in  the 
comfort  of  their  living  room  and  enjoy,  at  least  once 
a  week,  the  tmveiling  of  a  TV  special. 

"It's  just  like  an  opening  night,"  Rosalind  Russell 
quipped  backstage  after  her  performance  in  the 
two-hour  musical  comedy  spectacular,  "Wonderful 
Town."  Roz  is  right.  Spectaculars  have  the  same 
excitement  and  promise  of  a  Broadway  opening  or  a 
Hollywood  premiere.  Bing  Crosby  concurs.  Ten 
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Fantasy:  Shirley  Temple's  Storybook  features  such 
fairytale  favorites  as  Mother  Goose  (played  by  Elsa 
Lanchester).  Show  Of  The  Month  presented  the  elfin 
"Harvey"  (below).  Though  Marion  Lome,  Charlotte  Rae 
and  Katherine  Raht — and  most  viewers — couldn't  see 
the  six-foot  rabbit,  Art  Carney  conversed  with  hinn  freely! 


ABC-TV's  "Art  Carney  Meets  Peter  and  The  Wolf" 
has  won  such  acclaim  that  it  will  be  encored  next  fall. 
Here  Art's  rabbits — and  other  beasties,  as  pictured  at 
right — are  visible,  though  still  not  flesh-and-blood. 
They're  Bil  Baird  puppets,  performing  to  the  Prokofiev 
music,  with  added  songs  and  lyrics  written  just  for  TV. 
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the  Spectacular  World  of  TV 


(Continued) 


Music:  Menot+i's  "Maria  Solovin,"  commissioned  by  the  NBC  Opera  Company,  was  presented  on  TV  last 
month  after  a  gala  premiere  in  Europe.  Left  to  right — Richard  Cross,  Franca  Duval,  Herbert  Handt,  Patricia 
Neway,  Ruth  Kobart.  Earlier  this  season,  the  same  net  brought  Cole  Porter's  musical  comedy,  "Kiss  Me, 
Kate,"    to    television,    starring    Alfred    Drake,    Patricia    Morison,    Julie    Wilson — pictured    on    facing    page. 


Above:  A  great  modern  novel  comes  to  life,  performed  by 
one  of  today's  greatest  actors,  as  Sir  Laurence  Olivier 
(pictured  here  being  mode  up  for  the  color  cameras)  stars 
in  Somerset  Maugham's  classic  "The  Moon  and  Sixpence." 

Right:  The  circus  comes  to  town — Everytown,  U.S.A. — 
in  all  its  glowing  colors,  as  NBC  Kaleidoscope  brings 
the  Christian!   Brothers  Circus  to  TV,   Sunday,    May   3. 


minutes  before  his  "live"  appearance-  on  his  ABC 
musicomedy  special,  Der  Bingle  lit  up  his  pipe  for  a 
few  last,  relaxing  puffs  before  facing  the  cameras 
and  said  that  nothing  made  him  feel  so  much  a 
part  of  the  twentieth  century  as  his  participation 
in  a  TV  spectacular. 

Art  Carney — who  delighted  audiences,  both 
young  and  old,  in  the  musical  fantasy,  "Art  Carney 
Meets  Peter  and  the  Wolf" — commented,  "Sure, 
I've  done  a  lot  of  different  kinds  of  acting,  but  when 
you  get  right  down  to  it,  performing  in  a  special 
on  TV  is  pretty  great.  When  you  stop  and  think  of 
the  millions  of  people  who  may  be  watching, 
why,  that's  enough  to  stagger  (Continued  on  page  87) 
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TALKS  UP  A  STORM 


Conversation  "comes  informal"  to  Godfrey's  big  Tuesday-night  television 
show,  as  well  as  the  weekday-morning  Arthur  Godfrey  Time  on  both  CBS- 
TV  and  Radio.  One  of  Arthur's  own  favorite  talkers  is  Henry  Morgan 
(above,  seated),  a  "brilliant"  but  "much  misunderstood"  man,  who  has  just 
started   a    Friday-night   gabfest   on   WNTA-TV,    in   the    New   York   area. 


EVERY  ART  and  every  industry  has  had  its  giants,  men  who  individually 
introduced  a  new  concept  in  their  work  and,  with  new  tools, 
revolutionized  their  medium  or  product.  Some  twenty-seven  years 
ago,  Arthur  Godfrey  smashed  up  the  formality  and  stufiBness  of  radio 
and  turned  it  into  an  intimate,  personal  medium.  Today,  men  like 
the  Dave  Garroways,  who  know  the  history  of  radio,  credit  Godfrey  as 
the  innovator.  Today,  at  any  moment  of  the  day,  there  are  about 
five  hundred  announcers  throughout  the  country  who  successfully 
follow  Godfrey's  concept  in  radio  and  television.  And  today,  Arthur  is 
again  identified  with  a  new  trend  in  television. 

The  new  program  trend  is  called  a  "conversational  show"  and  it 
is  deceptively  simple.  There  is  a  host  who  sits  before  the  camera  with 
one  or  more  guests,  and  they  talk.  There  is  no  flash,  neither  dancing 
girls  nor  music  that  builds  to  a  crescendo  for  a  climax.  The  setting  is 
even  less  elaborate  than  your  own  parlor.  Now  there  is  speculation 
as  to  whether  the  conversational  show  is  merely  a  novel  format  which 
will  rise  and  fall  in  popularity  like  the  various  quiz  shows.  There  is 
a  question  as  to  the  size  of  audience  this  kind  of  show  will  draw.  There 
is  interest  in  the  techniques  in  producing   (Continued  on  page  83) 


So  easy  when  you  know 
how,  says  the  amazing 
man  who  revived  the 
fine  art  of  conversation 
on  TV.  Here's  "how"- 
in  Arthur's  own  words 

By  MARTIN  COHEN 
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"The  big  ones"  are  easiest  of  all  to  talk  to,  soys  Godfrey — who  ought  to  know,  with  his 
guest  list!  But,  as  he  explains,  there  are  simple  ways  to  make  even  the  non-professional 
look  good  on  camera.  Above,  "just  talking"  v/ith  Red  Skelton  and  his  wife  (seated,  right) 
on  that  memorable  Florida  jaunt.  Below,  left,  with  noted  New  York  Herald  Tribune  columnist 
John  Crosby.    At  right,  Jackie  Gleason.    All  understand  the  real  secret:   "Be  yourself." 
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Conversation  "comes  informal"  to  Godfrey's  big  Tuesday-night  television 
show,  as  well  as  the  weekday-morning  Arthur  Godfrey  Time  on  both  CBS- 
TV  and  Radio.  One  of  Arthur's  own  favorite  talkers  is  Henry  Morgan 
(above,  seated),  a  "brilliant"  but  "much  misunderstood"  man,  who  has  just 
started   a    Friday-night   gobfest   on   WNTA-TV,    in   the    New   York   area. 


EVERY  ART  and  every  industry  has  had  its  giants,  men  who  individually 
introduced  a  new  concept  in  their  work  and,  with  new  tools, 
revolutionized  their  medium  or  product.  Some  twenty-seven  years 
ago,  Arthur  Godfrey  smashed  up  the  formality  and  stuffiness  of  radio 
and  turned  it  into  an  intimate,  personal  medium.  Today,  men  like 
the  Dave  Garroways,  who  know  the  history  of  radio,  credit  Godfrey  as 
the  innovator.  Today,  at  any  moment  of  the  day,  there  are  about 
five  hundred  announcers  throughout  the  country  who  successfully 
follow  Godfrey's  concept  in  radio  and  television.  And  today,  Arthur  is 
again  identified  with  a  new  trend  in  television. 

The  new  program  trend  is  called  a  "conversational  show"  and  it 
is  deceptively  simple.  There  is  a  host  who  sits  before  the  camera  with 
one  or  more  guests,  and  they  talk.  There  is  no  flash,  neither  dancing 
girls  nor  music  that  builds  to  a  crescendo  for  a  climax.  The  setting  is 
even  less  elaborate  than  your  own  pai-lor.  Now  there  is  speculation 
as  to  whether  the  conversational  show  is  merely  a  novel  format  which 
will  rise  and  fall  in  popularity  like  the  various  quiz  shows.  There  is 
a  question  as  to  the  size  of  audience  this  kind  of  show  will  draw.  There 
is  interest  in  the  techniques  in  producing   (Continued  on  poge  83) 


"The  big  ones"  ore  easiest  of  all  to  folk  to,  says  Godfrey — who  ought  to  know,  with  his 
guest  list!  But,  as  he  explains,  there  are  simple  ways  to  moke  even  the  non-professional 
look  good  on  camera.  Above,  "just  talking"  with  Red  Skelton  and  his  wife  (seated,  right) 
on  that  memorable  Florida  jaunt.  Below,  left,  with  noted  New  York  Herald  Tribune  columnist 
John  Crosby.    At  right,  Jackie  Gleason.    All  understand  the   reol  secret:   "Be  yourself." 


So  easy  when  you  know 
how,  says  the  amazing 
man  who  revived  the 
fine  art  of  conversation 
on  TV.  Here's  "how"- 
in  Arthur's  own  word* 

By  MARTIN  COHEN 
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Calling 
All  Fans! 

Such  clubs  as  Pat  Boone's  prove 
indeed  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword — and  the  clubs  themselves 
are  a  potent  "secret  weapon"  in  the 
close-fought  battle  for  popularity 


Twin  phenomena  of  the  twentieth  century:  A  youthful  singing  star, 
Pat  Boone — the  fervent  fan  clubs  which  help  boost  their  idol  by 
writing  letters,  buying  records.  Above,  an  enchanted  group  meets 
Pat  in  person.  Left,  Pat  supervises  handling  of  his  daily  deluge 
of  mail.  Below,  the  talent  and  charm  with  which  it  all  began — Pat 
rehearsing  for  his  Chevy  Showroom  series,  seen  Thursdays  on  ABC. 


By  HERBERT  KAMM 

DAY  IN  AND  DAY  OUT,  the  backs  of  America's 
vast  army  of  mailmen  are  strained  down 
to  the  last  vertebra  by  the  weight  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  letters  sent  by  an  adoring  public 
to  idols  in  the  world   of  entertainment.   The 
letters  come  from  people  in  every  walk  of  life — 
from  the  young  and  the  old,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  healthy  and  the  infirm,  the  un- 
schooled and  the  learned.  They  come  from  every 
comer  of  the  globe,  including  countries  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  They  come  in  a  ceaseless 
avalanche,  pouring  affection  on  heroes  and 
heroines  a  gigantic  unseen  audience  worships 
through  the  magic  of  television,  radio  and  the 
movie  screen.  There  is  hardly  an  entertainer 
who  is  not  the  beneficiary  of  this  emotional 
generosity.  Fan  mail    {Continued  on  pagfe78) 
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The  Tragi-Comic  World  of  TV 


Red  Skelton — who's  had  more  than  his  share  of 
personal  heartache — is  a  rare  example  of 
professional  success  in  a  rapidly  divindling  field 


By  DORA  ALBERT 


WHY  don't  our  comedians  LAST  LONGER?  .  .  .  Some  Say  that  TV  gobbles 
up  material  so  quickly  and  gives  the  comedian  so  much  exposure 
that,  after  a  while,  the  audience  can  just  barely  stand  him.  With  most 
comedians,  familiarity — alas — does  breed  contempt.  .  .  .  Some  attribute 
the  dearth  of  successful  TV  comedians  to  the  onsweeping  Westerns. 
Who,  they  ask,  can  resist  the  successful  flow  of  Mavericks,  Gunsmokes  and 
other  popular  outdoor  dramas? 

And  it  is  true  that  the  last  few  seasons  have  been  deadly  for  many 
national  comedy  favorites.     Sid  Caesar,  at  one  time  the  most  successful 
of  all  TV  comedians,  has  been  unable  to  make  a  comeback,  with  or 
without  Imogene  Coca.  In  recent  months,  Jackie  Gleason  has  had  a 
dismal  time  of  it  on  the  television  waves.    More  recently,  he  gave  up  the 
battle,  except  for  occasional  guest-star  appearances.  Ed  Wynn,  one  of 
the  great  clowns  of  yesteryear,  attempted  to  repeat  on  TV  his  fabulous 
triumphs  in  radio,  but  his  new  series  was  quickly  given  the  axe.  Milton 
Berle,  once  known  as  "Mr.  Television,"  has  not  been  able  to  recapture  all 
his  earlier  popularity.  George  Bums,  who  was  always  successful  on  TV 
before  Gracie  Allen's  retirement,  tried  a  new  tjrpe  of  comedy  without 
her,  flopped,  and  will  try  again. 

On  the  positive  side,  two  comedians  have  withstood  the  ravages  of  time 
and  are  today  as  popular  as  ever.  Jack  Benny  and  Red  Skelton.  Jack 
Benny  has  gone  on,  year  after  year,  endearing  himself  to  a  public  that 
enjoys  feeling  superior  to  the  bigshot  whose  TV  image  is  that  of  a 
notable  tightwad.  Red  Skelton's  popularity  increases  steadily.     His  radio 
program  won  the  readers'  votes  in  this  magazine's  first  poll,  back  in  1947, 
and  he's  now  won  TV  Radio  Mirror's  Gold  Medal  as  favorite  TV  comedian 
for  the  past  three  seasons  in  succession.  The  Red  Skelton  Show's  Nielsen 
rating  is  higher  than  it's  ever  been — only  six  points  behind  the  top- 
ranking  Western,  Gunsmoke. 

What  has  Red  to  offer,  that  makes  us  all  take  him  to  our  hearts  and 
keep  him  there?  We  don't  feel  superior  to  Red,  as  we  do  to  Jack  Benny. 
We  accept  him  on  a  different  basis,  as  we  would  accept  a  member  of 
our  own  family.  He  and  Jack  are  diametrically   (Continued  on  page  76) 


What  keeps  him  "hot"  in  a  medium 
which  cold-shoulders  most  clowns? 
"Because  there  isn't  one  Red  Skel- 
ton— there's  a  new  Red  Skelton 
every  week,"  says  the  producer  of 
his  Tuesday-night  show  on  CBS-TV. 
But  that's  only  part  of  the  answer. 
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How  a  Western  Is  Made 


Meticulous  care,  know-how — and,  yes, 
courage — go  into  the  "building"  of 
such  mighty  champions  as  Wagon  Train 
By  EUNICE  FIEED 


Ward  Bond  and  Robert  Horton  (facing  page)  %\\arei\\eW agonTrain 
spotlight  with  different  guest  stars  every  Wednesday  on  NBC-TV. 
Each  hour-long  story  requires  five  days  of  shooting.  A  typical  day 
on  location  begins  with  coffee-ond-sinkers  for  everybody  (above). 


WALKING  THROUGH  the  lobby  of  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel  was  a 
tall,  sun-bronzed  man,  perfectly  poised  in  formal  attire. 
A  lady  from  the  East  nudged  her  friend  and  asked,  "Who  is 
that?"  The  fi-iend  laughed,  "Why,  he  belongs  to  the  most 
exclusive  club  in  America."  The  lady  wrinkled  her  brow,  puzzled, 
"What  club  is  that?"  "Oh,"  said  her  friend,  "the  million-dollar 
club  of  TV  gunslingers."  It's  the  simple  truth:  For  fifty  years, 
Westerns  have  been  the  bread-and-butter  of  the  movies;  now 


amera  make-up  is  supervised  as  carefully  as 
n  the  studios.   Below,  expert  hairdresser  Gail 
McGarry  gives  a  finishing  touch  to  tresses  of 
*  guest  star  Phyllis  Thaxter,  as  Ward   looks  on. 


Costumed  for  her  role,  Phyllis  chats  with  Lome  Green  (above,  left)  and 
Bob  Horton.  Then  she  and  Bob  climb  aboard  a  cumbersome  "prairie 
schooner."  Both  camera  and  wagon  are  ready  to  roll  for  another  epi- 
sode of  the  journey  across  the  plains,  as  pictured  on  following  pages. 


How§^ 


Director  Joseph  Pevney  and  crew  work  with — 
and  atop — most  modern  equipment  to  shoot 
new  story  of  Wagon  Train's  journey  West. 


Time  for  chow.  Extras  and  crew — costumed,  or 
clad  in  casual  wear  for  '59 — line  up  at  chuck 
wagon,  seek  nearest  shade  to  eat  their  lunch. 


Hour  for  hour,  task  for  task,  each  Wagon  Train  episode  demands  as  m 


they  are  the  caviar  of  television.  The  public  pulse  still  seems  to 
leap  at  the  sight  of  an  Indian  raid,  a  wagon  train  rolling 
purposefully  across  the  plains,  or  a  gun  duel  in  some  frontier 
town.  Most  other  forms  of  entertainment  have  had  their  ups  and 
downs  in  popularity.  Only  the  Westerns,  "adult"  or  otherwise, 
go  on  and  on,  their  heroes  holding  a  firm  grip  on  the  hearts 
of  the  populace. 

Why  shoiJd  this  be  so?  What  are  the  secret  ingredients  that 
go  into  a  Western  and  how  are  they  put  together?  What  is  the 
recipe  for  this  long-lasting  magic? 

The  fact  is,  there's  no  one  way  to  do  a  good  Western.  There  is 
no  set  time,  no  set  place.  Wagon  Train  and  Gunsmoke  take 
five  days  to  shoot,  Maverick  and  Lawman  six,  while  some  of  the 
half -hour  sagebrushers,  such  as  The  Life  And  Legend  Of 
Wyatt  Earp,  Tales  Of  Wells  Fargo,  and  The  Rifleman,  are  whipped 
out  in  four  days.  Most  of  the  Westerns  are  shot  in  part  on 
California  locations,  such  as  Mt.  Whitney  at  Lone  Pine, 
Conejo  Ranch,  Red  Rock  Canyon  near  Mojave,  Big  Bear  Lake 
and  Squaw  Valley,  site  of  the  1960  Olympics.  The  red  rimrock 
country  near  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  and  Gene  Autry's  La 
Placeritas  Ranch  are  also  popular  locations.  On  the  other  hand, 
Warner  Bros,  does  Maverick,  Lawman,  Cheyenne  and  Sugarfoot 
entirely  on  the  studio  lot.  Even  with  regard  to  guest  stars,  there 
is  no  fixed  pattern.  Wagon  Train  has  a  guest  star  for  each  segment, 
while  most  of  the  others  rely  on  top  supporting  actors  to  supply 
a  change  of  face  and  pace.  Though  each  {Continued  on  page  73) 
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Shooting  a  tense  scene,  in  which  Lome  Green  tries 
to  stop  fight  between  John  McKee  and  John  Holland. 
Constant  fast  action  in  all  Westerns  calls  for  much 
advance  planning  to  avoid  injury  and  keep  to  schedule. 


Bob  Norton  mounts  stepladder  for  close-up,  as  Phyllis  Thaxter 
feeds  him  dialogue  cue  off-camera.  Crew  has  worked  together  for 
two  years,  an  important  factor  for  success  in  an  exacting  field. 


Horses  travel  by  truck,  when  not  "acting."  Below,  Ward  Bond 
with  Frank  McGroth  (left)  and  Terry  Wilson — stunt-men  added 
to  regular  cast  at  his  request  to  help  guard  against  accidents. 
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Director  Joseph  Pevney  and  crew  work  with — 
and  atop — most  modern  equipment  to  shoot 


and  atop — mosi  moaern  equipmenr  to  snuui 
new  story  of  Wagon  Train's  journey  West. 


Time  for  chow.  Extras  and  crew — costumed,  or 
clod  in  casual  wear  for  '59 — line  up  at  chuck 
wagon,  seek  nearest  shade  to  eat  their  lunch. 
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Hour  for  hour,  task  for  task,  each  Wagon  Train  episode  demands  as  my 


they  are  the  caviar  of  television.  The  public  pulse  still  seems  to 
leap  at  the  sight  of  an  Indian  raid,  a  wagon  train  rolling 
purposefully  across  the  plains,  or  a  gun  duel  in  some  frontier 
town.  Most  other  forms  of  entertainment  have  had  their  ups  and 
downs  in  popularity.  Only  the  Westerns,  "adult"  or  otherwise, 
go  on  and  on,  their  heroes  holding  a  firm  grip  on  the  hearts 
of  the  populace. 

Why  shovdd  this  be  so?  What  are  the  secret  ingredients  that 
go  into  a  Western  and  how  are  they  put  together?  What  is  the 
recipe  for  this  long-lasting  magic? 

The  fact  is,  there's  no  one  way  to  do  a  good  Western.  There  is 
no  set  time,  no  set  place.  Wogon  Train  and  Gunsmoke  take 
five  days  to  shoot,  Maverick  and  Lawman  six,  while  some  of  the 
half-hour  sagebrushers,  such  as  The  Life  And  Legend  Of 
Wyatt  Earp,  Tales  Of  Wells  Fargo,  and  The  Rifleman,  are  whippe" 
out  in  four  days.  Most  of  the  Westerns  are  shot  in  part  on 
California  locations,  such  as  Mt.  Whitney  at  Lone  Pine, 
Conejo  Ranch,  Red  Rock  Canyon  near  Mojave,  Big  Bear  Lalc^ 
and  Squaw  Valley,  site  of  the  1960  Olympics.  The  red  rimro 
country  near  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  and  Gene  Autry's  La     , 
Placentas  Ranch  are  also  popvdar  locations.  On  the  other  nm  < 
Warner  Bros,  does  Maverick,  Lawman,  Cheyenne  and  Sugan 
entu^ely  on  the  studio  lot.  Even  with  regard  to  guest  stars,  tae^^^ 
IS  no  fixed  pattern.  Wagon  Train  has  a  guest  star  for  each  segn 
while  most  of  the  others  rely  on  top  supporting  actors  to  sUPP  ^^ 
a  change  of  face  and  pace.  Though  each  {ConUnued  on  paS 
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Horses  travel  by  truck,  when  not  "octing."  Below,  Ward  Bond 
with  Frank  McGroth  (left)  and  Terry  Wilson — stunt-men  added 
to  regular  cast  at  his  request  to  help  guard  against  accidents. 


ooting  a  tense  scene,  in  which  Lome  Green  tries 
°  "op  fight  between  John  McKee  and  John  Holland. 
__onstant  fast  action  in  all  Westerns  colls  for  much 
°"ce  planning  to  avoid  injury  and  keep  to  schedule. 
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Sunny  Cuba  and  snowy  Russia  provided  actual  settings 
for  two  great  NBC-TV  comedy-variety  shows.  Above,  Steve 
Allen  (right)  in  tropical  splendor  with  those  noted  men- 
by-the-pool,  Louis  Nye  and  Don  Knotts.  Below,  Bob  Hope 
on  his  much-acclainned  entertainment  mission  to  Moscow. 


Alaska,  magnet  for  many  a  top  TV  performer,  got  full 
documentary  coverage  on  High  Adventure.  In  fact,  Lowell 
Thomas  and  his  expert  crew  hove  ranged  from  polar  ice  to 
steaming  jungle  for  this  epic  CBS-TV  series — gathering 
unusual  off-camera  adventures  of  their  own  along  the  way. 


Havana  was  also  point-of-origin  for  last  year's  precedent- 
making  telecast  of  NBC's  Jack  Paar  Show  (above) — relayed 
"live"  to  the  mainland  by  method  known  as  "scatter-beaming." 
Jack  returned  months  later,  after  the  Cuban  revolution,  to 
film  exclusive  interviews-  with  the  triumphant   rebel   leaders. 


Shows  are  really  "on  the  road,"  with 
all  the  world  their  stage.    Science 
paved  the  way — but  on-the-spot  human 
ingenuity  helps  bring  this  living 
panorama  of  the  globe  into  our  parlors 


By  DANIEL  STERN 


TELEVISION,  the  standard  remark  goes,  is  the  "intimate" 
medium.  This  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  that  it's 
cozy,  pleasant  living-room  entertainment,  but  not  as 
stimulating  as  some  of  the  other  pleasures  in  life,  such  as 
a  trip  to  Europe  or  an  African  safari.  Well,  those  days  are 
over.  During  the  past  season,  and  even  more  in  the  seasons 
to  come,  the  people  who  plan  your  television  time  are  in- 
viting you  to  a  global  joy-ride. 

Not  only  have  the  walls  of  the  broadcasting  studio  proved 
too  confining  for  today's  expanding  television  world,  but 
even  the  boundaries  of  the  country  are  being  eradicated  by 
the  TV  camera.  Oceans  are  just  puddles  to  our  jet-minded 
producers  and  stars.  Science's  contributions,  via  film  and 
the  new  phenomenon  of  video-tape,  are  helping  to  bring  the 
world  right  in  front  of  your  armchair.  So  who  are  the 
people  who  are  in  the  foreground  of  these  strange  and  fasci- 
nating landscapes  of  TV's  international  era?  Unfamiliar 
Europeans  or  Asians?  Dull  academic  lecturers?  Per- 
haps ...  if  you  call  Ed  Sullivan,  Bob  Hope,  Dinah  Shore, 
Dave  Garroway  and  Steve  Allen  either  "imfamiliar"  or 
"academic"! 

Suddenly,  after  a  sedentary,  relaxed  existence  in  New 
York's    temperate    climate,    Ed    {Continued   on   'page   90) 
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TV  ^n  the  move 


Portugal  was  one  of  two  glamorous  and  completely  authentic  European  backgrounds 
for  The  Ed  Sullivan  Show  in  o  single  month  on  CBS-TV.  Ed  has  long  been  famous  for 
bringing  to  Americon  audiences  the  finest  "acts"  from  all  over  the  globe.  On  this 
latest  trip,  he,  Julia  Meade  (above,  right)  and  staff  also  traveled  to  Ireland.  The 
result,  for  viewers:   A   pair  of  festivals  featuring   native   and   International   talent. 
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The  Horror  ^^Kiclc 


"Monster"  movies  of  the  Frcnkenstein-Drdcula  type  ore  a  "must"  on  many,  a  local 
station,  their  hair-raising  effects  tempered  by  late-hour  scheduling  and  witty 
hosts.  In  New  York,  the  Screen  Gems  collection  called  Shock  Theater  is  master- 
minded by  the  fabulous  Zocherley  in  mad-mod-madscientistfashiononWABC-TV. 


Murder's  no  myth  on  TV,  but  is  it 
any  worse  than  Grandma's  fairy  tales? 
Here's  what  experts  think  of  modern 
taste— and  its  possible  consequences 

By  CHARLOTTE   BARCLAY 


THE  CURRENT  TREND  in  television  today  appears  to  be 
strongly  in  favor  of  monsters,  murder  and  mayhem, 
and  there  are  those  viho  feel  it  has  not  yet  reached  its 
peak.  Horror  films,  Westerns  and  adventure  stories  are 
enjoying  greater  popularity  than  ever  before,  and  al- 
though there  are  viev^ers  who  protest  everything — in- 
cluding Jack  Paar's  game  of  Russian  Rovilette,  played 
with  a  can  of  hair  spray — ^there  are  hardier  souls  who 
want  their  entertainment  gory. 

This  latter  group  would  probably  be  in  favor  of  lynch- 
ing harassed  network  censors  who  must  cut  from  scripts 
such  juicy  morsels  as:  An  ice-pick  crucifixion  of  an  old 
lady,  a  child's  footprints  in  blood,  a  necklace  made  of 
human  ears,  and  the  close-up  of  a  man's  hand,  clasped 
to  his  wounded  chest,  drenched  with  blood  which  gushes 
over  his  fingers. 

A  survey  done  by  Newsweek  indicated  that  networks 
are  devoting  an  all-time  record  in  prime  evening  hours 
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Coast  to  coast,  the  old  films  enthrall  viewers — as  on  KPTV's  House  Of  Horror 
in  Portland,  Oregon.  Hostess  in  mummy  case  is  Tarantula  Ghoul,  familiarly  known 
as  "Taranch"  or  "our  favorite  ghoul-friend,"  actually  actress  Suzanne  Waldron. 
Thrillers  made  especially  for  network  TV  are  more  deadly  serious  in  their  mood. 


to  violence.  Half  of  all  the  new  progi-ams  are  in  "this 
grisly  category,"  it  reported,  and  nearly  150  "rock  'n' 
shock"  non-network  shows  are  syndicated  and  used  over 
and  over  by  stations  across  the  country. 

For  those  who  seek  an  explanation  for  this  current 
horror  "kick,"  the  point  of  view  of  a  leading  psychiatrist 
may  be  revealing.  Such  fare,  he  holds,  appeals  to  "the 
aggressive  and  sadistic  traits  which  everyone  has."  The 
witch  hunts  in  Salem  certainly  proved  that  people  are 
peculiar — and,  as  for  that  little  game  the  Romans  used 
to  play  in  the  Coliseum,  this  may  well  have  been  the 
forerunner  of  "What's  My  Lion?"  Today,  blood-soaked 
arenas  are  out.  There  are  no  such  ghastly  exhibitions 
to  be  witnessed  "in  the  flesh"  in  this  country,  but  there 
are  always  movies  and  TV. 

iDr.  David  Abrahamsen,  author  of  "The  Road  to  Emo- 
tional Maturity,"  feels  that  adults  who  turn  to  their 
television  screens  for  excitement  do  so  for  a  variety  of 


reasons.  They  may  have  a  dull  nine-to-five  job.  Their 
home  life  may  be  boring.  They  may  be  lonely.  "These 
adventure  shows  and  horror  movies,"  says  Dr.  Abra- 
hamsen, "give  them  a  vicarious  thrill." 

Is  being  exposed  to  violence  harmful  to  children?  "It 
depends  upon  the  individual  child.  The  emotionally 
healthy  ones  are  not  harmed.  Those  who  are  disturbed 
or  suffer  nightmares  would  be."  Teenagers  who  are 
"incliiled  to  be  bad"  tend  to  imitate  the  evils  they  see 
on  the  screen.  Shows  heavy  with  crime  and  violence 
set  a  bad  example.  Emotionally  disturbed  children  are 
unwholesomely  stimulated  by  them.  "But  in  the  final 
analysis,"  he  holds,  "it  is  up  to  the  individual  parents 
to  decide  what  their  children  should  see." 

In  discussions  of  juvenile  crime,  television — because 
it  is  found  in  the  home — tends  to  become  the  whipping- 
boy,  "this  is  unfair.  Famed  TV  critic  Harriet  Van  Home 
has  gone  on  record   as  saying,   "The  wicked  ways  of 
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Violence  is  all  in  the  week's  work  for  these  NBC-TV  stars: 
The  D^.'s  Man,  played  by  John  Compton  in  Saturday-night 
series  created  by  Jack  Webb  (whose  Dragnet  was  the  pioneer 
police-documentary);  below  left,  Monday  eve's  Peter  Gunn 
— alias  Craig  Stevens,  whose  fists  set  a  tempo  for  music. 


The  Horror  ^^Kick" 

(Continued) 


Crashing  right  uncorked  by  Roger  Smith  is  typical  of 
fast-paced  excitement  in  77  Sunset  Strip  over  ABC-TV. 
Series  has  three  virile  heroes,  runs  a  full  hour  Friday 
nights,  with  time  to  maneuver  in  murder  investigations 
anywhere — up  to  and  including   Iron  Curtain  countries. 


youth  have  been  blamed  on  corruption  at  the  king's 
court,  the  bad  example  of  the  aristocracy,  the  repeal  of 
the  com  laws,  the  introduction  of  tobacco,  and  the  in- 
flux of  immigrants.  Today  we  blame  television." 

The  blame,  if  blame  there  be,  should  be  equally  shared 
by  producers  of  motion  pictures,  publishers  of  news- 
papers, magazines  and  comic  books  and,  yes,  even  fairy 
tales!  We  were  fed  on  horror  literally  from  the  cradle. 
Scarce  is  the  one  among  us  who  hasn't  shivered  in  de- 
light at  the  sound  of  the  gory  words,  "Fee,  fi,  fo,  fum, 
I  smell  the  blood  of  an  Englishman" — and  wondered 
breathlessly  if  the  giant  wovild  catch  Jack  as  he  made 
his  slide  for  life  down  the  beanstalk,  clutching  the  stolen 
hen  that  laid  golden  eggs.  Come  to  think  of  it,  Jack 
and  the  Knave  of  Hearts  who  stole  the  tarts  may  well 
have  been  among  the  original  juvenile  delinquents.  As 
for  the  wolf  who  ate  Red  Riding  Hood  and  her  grand- 
mother, the  less  said  about  him  the  better.  It  is  a  moot 
question  how  many  little  girls  have  grown  up  to  be 
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Mugging  of  witness  to  a  crime  was  one  timely  subject  of  Naked  City,  seen 
Tuesday  nights  on  ABC-TV.  Jay  Novello  was  innocent  victim  in  this  episode, 
which — like  entire  series — was  filmed  on  actual   locations  In   New  York  City. 


poor  cooks  because  they  never  really  trusted  an  oven — 
not  after  Gretel  succeeded  in  pushing  the  old  vi^itch  into 
a  roaring  one  and,  ignoring  her  agonized  cries,  left  her 
(in  the  words  of  the  familiar  old  tale)  "to  perish 
miserably." 

The  need  for  thrills  has  apparently  always  been  with 
us  and  certainly  no  one  could  accuse  today's  television 
writers  of  letting  us  down!  Even  the  straight  dramatic 
shows  are  no  longer  above  injecting  a  gruesome  note 
now  and  again,  such  as  the  shot  of  a  body  hanging  over 
the   door   of  a   wrecked   automobile.    NBC-TV's    The 


Loretta  Young  Show  is  about  the  only  dramatic  series 
one  can  mention  in  which  the  star  has  done  nothing 
more  violent  than  trip  over  a  curbstone  into  the  arms 
of  the  man  she  is  going  to  marry. 

At  this  writing,  NBC-TV's  top-rated  adventure  show 
is  Peter  Gunn,  which  includes  plenty  of  hard,  fast  and 
sometimes  brutal  action.  It  introduced  the  use  of  the 
jazz-track  background  for  action,  which  proved  so  suc- 
cessful that  RCA  Victor  put  out  a  top -selling  album 
called  "Music  from  Peter  Gunn."  And  there  is  a  Peter 
Gunn  book  on  the  way.    As    (Continued  on  page   81) 
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Playhouse  90 — ninety  nninutes  each  Thursday  eve  on  CBS-TV — connbines  best  "live" 
talents  with  latest  technical  discoveries  such  as  tape.  Result:  Overwhelming 
experiences  like  "The  Old  Man,"  starring  Seraldine  Page  and  Sterling  Hayden. 


Serious  or  gay — live,  film  or  tape — 
neiv  stars,  old  favorites?    Look  at 
this  $105,000,000  budget  for  1959! 

By   KATHLEEN   POST 


THKY  TELL  about  two  actors,  one  from  Hollywood,  the 
other  from  New  York,  who  chanced  to  meet  in  the  Midwest. 
"How  are  things  on  Broadway?"  asked  the  movie  actor. 
The  other  groaned,  "Very  slow.   And  how  is  it  on  the  Coast?" 
The  Hollywoodian  sighed,  "Also  slow."    Suddenly  a 
thought  struck  them  and,  with  one  voice,  they  sang  out, 
"But,  thank  God,  there's  still  television." 

It  is  a  sentim.ent  echoed  heartily  these  days,  not  only  by 
people  in  show  business  but  also  by  the  public.    TV's 
Great  White  Way  is  offering  an      (Continued  on  page  86) 
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Promised  for  next  fall  on  NBC-TV: 
One  of  Hollywood's  oll-fime  greats 
in  The  Barbara  Stanzvyck  Theater. 


"Cissie"  will  be  newest  entry  in 
the  big  teen-age  stakes — with  Molly 
Bee   herself  playing   the   title   role. 
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Coming  to  ABC-TV:  Robert  Taylor, 
long-time  movie  idol  who  will  star 
as  a  police  captain  of  detectives. 


Filmed  series,  such  as  Sunday-night  Loretta  Young  Show 
on  NBC-TV,  enjoy  wide  variety  of  backgrounds — as  in  scene 
below  with  Patrick  Westwood,  Richard  Devon  and  the  star 
herself.  "Since  television  drama  is  now  literally  part  of 
our  daily  home  life,"  says  Loretta,  "entertainment  must, 
of  course,  come  first — but  I  believe  it  should  offer  more." 


Parting  of  the  ways,  next  season,  for  Dwayne  Hickman  and 
popular  Bob  Cummings  Show.  Dwayne  branches  out  on  his 
own,  as  youthful  comedy  star  of  The  Many  Loves  Of  Dobie 
Gillis.  But  title  proves  how  much  he's  learned  from  his  gay 
bachelor  "uncle."  In  fact,  he'll  hove  a  different  leading  lady 
every  week!  Among  the  first — pretty  Tuesday  V/eld,  above. 
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Jan  Murray's  Treasure  Hunt,  assisted  by  "pirate  girls"  dally  on  NBC-TV, 
is  o  guessing-game  which  can  lead  to  fabulous  rewards — or  "booby"  prizes. 


&  Business 


Formats  change — ^but  human 
interest,  never!    And  humans 
will  always  be  interested 
in  humans  facing  a  "problem" 

By  MARY  TEMPLE 

DURING  the  past  season  on  TV,  the 
most  dramatic  development,  so 
far  as  "hard  news"  was  con- 
cerned, was  the  indictment  of  several 
of  the  major  quiz  shows.  Following  the 
fall-down  of  these  major  shows — 
sparked  by  threats  of  legal  action  and 
further  impelled  by  lowered  audience 
ratings — many  prophets  forecast  the 
death  of  the  question-and-answer  for- 
mat as  on-screen  entertainment. 

Wiser  judges,  however,  analyze  mat- 
ters differently.    Why? 

The  q.  and  a.  business  has  at  its  root 
one  irresistible  element — human  in- 
terest. On  any  show  where  a  profes- 
sionally-xinprepared  person  stands  on 
his  feet  to  answer  questions,  the  audi- 
ence automatically  becomes  his  alter 
ego  or  competing  contestant.  This  iden- 
tification occurs  whether  the  person  is 
asked  to  punch  his  way  out  of  a  paper 
bag  (a  running  gag  on  NBC-TV's  day- 
time fun  show,  County  Fair)  or  whether 
he  is  asked  to  name  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean.  Thus 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  reasonable  fore- 
cast which  does  not  include  question- 
and-answer  techniques  as  show  formats 
for  years  to  come. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  thirty 
shows  on  the  home  screen  which  in- 
voke the  q.  and  a.  technique  in  one 
form  or  another.  Many  of  these  cannot 
be  catalogued  under  any  one  heading, 
except  that  all  involve  audience  partic- 
ipation of  one  kind  or  another,  and 
all  award  prizes  for  "playing  the  game." 
The  prizes  may  come  from  answering 
questions  which  actually  test  a  partic- 
ipant's knowledge — ^though  the  ac- 
cent is  often  on  quip  rather  than  quiz, 
as  on  Grcuclio  Marx's  You  Bet  Your 
Life,  while  such  programs  as  Truth  Or 
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Bill  Cullen  tests  non-professionals'  knowledge  of  values  on  The  Price  Is  Right,  weekdays  and  Vv'ednesday 
nights  on  NBC-TV.  Winners — housewife  or  sailor,  businessman  or  eloping  bride — nnay  get  surprise  gifts  in 
addition  to  the  merchandise  displayed  on  stage.   And  home  audiences  con  also  "get  into  the  act" — by  mail. 


Consequences,  People  Are  Funny  and 
Beat  The  Clock  provide  handsome  gifts 
for  "good  sports"  willing  to  grapple 
with  seemingly  impossible  (or  at  least 
improbable)    requests   and   stunts. 

Audiences  also  participate,  although 
vicariously,  in  the  popular  celebrity- 
panel  shows,  such  as  CBS-TV's  I've 
Got  A  Secret,  To  Tell  The  Truth,  The 
Last  Word,  and  What's  My  Line?  Not 
quizzes,  not  really  games,  but  they  are 
based  on  methods  and  skills  used  in 
both — on  deduction  and  intuition  and 
a  knowledgeable  background  of  who's 
who  and  what's  what. 

There  is  really  nothing  new  about 
this  whole  business  of  quiz.  It  was 
popular  entertainment  'way  back  when. 
Before  TV,  it  had  a  long  life  on  radio. 
In  fact,  many  of  the  well-established 
q.  and  a.  shows  now  on  TV — ^with  the 
obvious  exception  of  such  completely 
visual   presentations   as   The   Price   Is 


Right,  such  acted-out  charades  as  Pan- 
tomime Quiz  and  Masquerade  Party — 
began  their  careers  without  benefit  of 
cameia.  One  of  the  very  first  to  appeal 
to  the  public  ear,  Dr.  I.  Q.,  was  seen  on 
TV  just  this  past  season,  in  a  form  simi- 
lar to  the  original  radio  program — even 
to  the  famous  phrase,  "I  have  a  lady 
in  the  balcony.  Doctor,"  and  the  hand- 
ing out  of  silver  dollars. 

In  early  days  at  the  microphones, 
there  was  also  that  panel-quiz,  Infor- 
mation Please,  performed  by  "egg- 
heads" before  that  word  achieved  such 
good  standing.  This  was  the  program 
which  made  John  Kieran,  Franklin  P. 
Adams,  Oscar  Levant  and  Clifton  Fadi- 
man  household  names  across  the  na- 
tion. There  were  "junior"  panels  on 
radio,  too,  represented  most  preco- 
ciously by  The  Quiz  Kids.  And  that 
forerunner  of  the  big-money  giveaway. 
Take  It  Or  Leave  It,  the  show  that  made 


"the  $64  question"  a  part  of  our  Ameri- 
can language.  A  long  line  of  radio 
shows  was  also  based  on  the  premise 
that  anybody  could  get  into  the  act  by 
sending  in  right  answers,  even  if  not  on 
the  scene  to  participate  in  person.  Can 
anyone,  either  watching  or  Ustening  at 
the  time,  ever  forget  the  frenzied  na- 
tional reaction  to  Stop  The  Music  on 
both  radio  and  TV?  All  such  programs 
drew  loyal  listeners  until,  one  by  one, 
the  quizzes,  the  games,  the  panels  and 
their  like  found  their  way  into  the  box 
with  the  screen,  and  deserted  radio. 

Perhaps  it  was  inevitable  that,  by  the 
year  1958,  shows  of  this  type  should 
have  increased  in  number  until  they 
practically  overran  the  channels.  The 
combination  of  the  right  format,  the 
right  quizmaster,  host  or  emcee — by 
whatever  name  called — and  the  right 
contestants  had  always  pxilled  in  audi- 
ences.   It  was  no  new  discovery  to  find 
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Title  of  Dough  Re  Mi  reveals  modern  spirit  of  competition 
for  fun  as  well  as  prizes.  Emceed  by  Gene  Royburn,  daily 
on  NBC-TV,  show  hands  out  real  dough-of-the-realm  to  folks 
who  can  spot  the  do-re-mi's  of  well-known  musical  numbers. 


Grammar  takes  a  holiday,  but  viewers  and  contestants  celebrate  when 
Who  Do  You  Trust  telecasts,  each  weekday  on  ABC-TV.  Emphasis  is 
less  on  quiz,  more  on  comic  talents  of  Johnny  Carson  (above,  right). 


The  yf®  and  il.©  Business 

(Continued) 

that  people  liked  to  match  wits  with  both 
the  experts  and  those  more  run-of-the-mill 
minds  they  felt  were  on  their  own  level.  It 
was  also  no  new  discovery  that  everybody 
loves  a  winner,  especially  a  big  winner  who 
has  been  attractively  presented.  It's  part 
of  the  American  Dream  that  anyone  can  be 
snatched  up  out  of  the  crowd  and  turned 
into  a  popular  hero  overnight. 

Although  many  of  the  top-money  shows 
disappeared  from  the  air  before  1958  was 
ended,  the  list  of  shows  now  alive  and  doing 
very  well,  thank  you,  is  still  long.  Some 
lost  their  nighttime  spots  this  past  season, 
but  stayed  on  daytimes.  Some  are  destined 
to  come  back,  day  or  night,  as  the  winter 
season  ends  and  the  summer  season  begins. 

Among  those  which  definitely  disappeared 
from  view,  for  whatever  reason,  in  1958- 
59,  here  is  a  partial  casualty  list:  Dotto, 
which  had  been  on  two  networks,  came 
under  fire  and  departed  from  both  in  mid- 
August.     Twenty   (Continued  on  page  89) 
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Charades  are  popular  parlor  fare — par+icularly  when  acted  out 
by  gifted  guys  like  Stubby  Kaye  on  Pantomime  Quiz.  The  twelve- 
year-old  Mike  Stokey  show  is  as  sure  a  sign  of  sumnner  on  TV  as 
the  "blackout"  of  local  baseball  games  in  major-league  cities. 


Stunts  test  the  contestants  on 
Beat  The  Clock,  emceed  daily  on 
ABC-TV  by  Bud  Collyer  (facing 
page).  Prizes  are  valuable,  but 
"participation"  is  the  big  thing 
— as  on  all  such  programs  today. 


Intuition  gets  its  innings  on  Play  Your  Hunch,  seen  daily  on  ABC-TV 
with  Merv  Griffin  as  master  of  ceremonies.  Like  many  other  q.-ond-a.'s 
— including  panel  shows — this  gome  is  a  Soodson-Todman  "brainchild." 
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Title  of  Dough  Re  Mi  reveals  modern  spirit  of  competition 
for  fun  OS  well  as  prizes.  Emceed  by  Gene  Rayburn,  doily 
on  NBC-TV,  show  hands  out  reol  dough-of-the-reolm  to  folks 
who  can  spot  the  do-re-mi's  of  well-known  musical  numbers. 


Srammar  takes  a  holidoy,  but  viewers  and  contestants  celebrate  when 
Who  Do  You  Trust  telecasts,  each  weekday  on  ABC-TV  Emohasis  i. 
less  on  quiz,  more  on  comic  talents  of  Johnny  Corson  (above    right 
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that  people  liked  to  match  wits  with  both 
the  experts  and  those  more  run-of-the-mill 
minds  they  felt  were  on  their  own  level.  It 
was  also  no  new  discovery  that  everybody 
loves  a  winner,  especially  a  big  winner  who 
has  been  attractively  presented.  It's  part 
of  the  American  Dream  that  anyone  can  be 
snatched  up  out  of  the  crowd  and  turned 
into  a  popular  hero  overnight. 

Although  many  of  the  top-money  shows 
disappeared  from  the  air  before  1958  was 
ended,  the  list  of  shows  now  alive  and  doing 
very  well,  thank  you,  is  still  long.  Some 
lost  their  nighttime  spots  this  past  season 
but  stayed  on  daytimes.  Some  are  destined 
to  come  back,  day  or  night,  as  the  winter 
season  ends  and  the  summer  season  begins. 

Among  those  which  definitely  disappeared 
from  view,  for  whatever  reason,  in  1958- 
59,  here  is  a  partial  casualty  list:  Dotto 
which  had  been  on  two  networks,  came 
under  fii-e  and  departed  from  both  in  mid- 
August.     Twenty   {Continued  on  page  89) 
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Charades  are  popular  parlor  fare-particularly  when  acted  out 

yeor-o  d  Mike  Stokey  show  is  os  sure  a  sign  of  summer  on  TV  as 
the     blackout    of  locol  baseball  games  in  major-league  cities! 


Intuition  gets  its  innings  on  Play  Your  Hunch,  seen  doily  on  ABC-TV 
with  Merv  Griffin  as  master  of  ceremonies.  Like  many  other  q.-ond-a.'s 
including  panel  shows — this  gome  is  a  Goodson-Todmon  "broin  child." 
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Modern  developments  are  adding  d«il 
to  the  miracle  of  broadcasting - 
where  the  word  "flash''  nofW  has  more 

impact  than  any  news:|5a!|:je:r-''%xtfr:i'''' 


By  RUTH  NATHAN 

WITHIN  the  past  year,  and  up  to 
the  time  this  article  went  to 
preiss,  radio  and  TV  networks  had 
chalked  up  ingenious  news-break 
scoops  over  all  other  conununica- 
tions  media.  "Who'll  be  first,  and 
how  good  can  we  make  it?"  was  the 
byword  of  newsmen  and  ofl&cials. 

Helping  them  crash  the  time  bar- 
rier were  the  mechanical  current- 
day  wonders  of  "miracle"  video- 
tape, jet  planes,  faster  trans- Atlantic 
phone,  wire  and  cable  services. 

It  takes  radio  about  thirty  seconds 
to  get  on  the  air  with  a  wire-service 
flash  from  the  standby  teletype  ma- 
chines which  rattle  oflE  'round-the- 
clock  dispatches  from  correspondents 
all  over  the  globe.  If  no  an- 
nouncer is  available  to  read  the  flash, 
the  important  headline  is  delivered 
by  the  news  editor  himself,  tra- 
ditionally a  hoarse-voiced  character. 
The  accent  is  on  speed,  rather  than 
mellifluous   tones. 

It  takes  television  about  six  sec- 
onds to  project  an  on-the-spot 
coverage  of  news  with  the  new  video- 
tape machine.  This  extraordinary 
mechanism — which  may  be  described 
as  "taller  than  a  man,"  and  therefore 
is  neither  portable  nor  conceivably 
cheap — records  for  instant  use  both 
audio  and  pictures. 

By  comparison,  it  takes  a  news- 
paper about  thirty  minutes  to  put 
out  an  "extra,"  'proviA.&cL  the  presses 
are  rolling;  the  bulletin  must  be  set 
in  type,  the  new  front  page  run  off, 
and  distribution  made  to  the  news- 
stands. 

Following  is  the  exciting  "play- 
by-play"  of  radio-TV's  pursuit  of  the 
"big  news."  {Continued  on  page  79) 

Firing  of  the  8,500-pound  Atlas  at 
Cape  Canaveral,  which  launched  U.S. 
satellite  into  orbit,  provided  a  real 
out-of-this-world  news  scoop  for  alert 
NBC-TV,  camerannen    on    the    scene. 


Arrival  in  New  York  Harbor  of  atomic  submarine  Nautilus, 
after  record  voyage  under  the  North  Pole,  was  eye-witness 
event  for  viewers  of  Today.  Thanks  to  host  Dave  Garrowoy's 
"charming  persuasion" — as  one  staff  member  puts  it — the 
sub  surfaced  almost  directly  in  front  of  NBC-TV  cameras. 


Coronation  of  Pope  John  XXIII  was  pictured  for  American 
audiences  by  CBS  less  than  twenty  hours  after  ceremonies 
in  Rome.  Such  swift,  accurate  coverage  was  made  possible 
by  an  unprecedented  "pooling"  of  international  facilities, 
video-tape,   Jet  planes,  technical  and  editorial   know-how. 


Notable  example  of  network  and  local  station  combining  to 
bring  the  nation  "the  full  story,"  on  the  spot,  was  CBS 
and  WBBM  coverage  of  tragic  school  fire  at  Our  Lady  of  the 
Angels,  in  Chicago.  Above,  Hugh  Hill  interviews  survivors, 
with  Mike  Kesmor  handling  sound,  Irv  Heberg  at  camera. 


Radio's  resourcefulness  has  proved  itself  in  the  air,  as 
well  as  on  it.  Right,  Bob  Gorrity  with  New  York's  famed 
"WOR  Flying  Studio" — from  which  the  pilot-newsman  has 
broadcast  a  genuine  bird's-eye  description  of  train  wreck 
while  earthbound  reporters  were  still  speeding  to  the  site. 
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It  was  a  good  start  for  the  new  year  when  Paul  Whiteman,  the  "King 
of  Jazz,"  backed  by  top  talent,  presented  an  exciting  jazz  concert  on 
the  Voice  Of  Firestone  program,  ABC-TV  in  mid-January,  hiighlight 
was   Gershwin's   "Rhapsody   in    Blue,"   introduced   by   "Pops"    in    1924. 
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The  first  really  new  American  band  to  hit  the  sound  tracks  on  TV  during 
last  fall  was  Lawrence  V/elk's  Little  Band,  a  bright  crop  of  youthful 
musicians  who  made  their  bow  on  Welk's  Plymouth  Show  on  ABC-TV. 
Youngest  member  is  twelve,  oldest  twenty,  all  have  top  music  talent. 


The  story  of  the  big  sound: 
Radio  waves  and  TV  bands 
have  made  Americans  of  all 
ages  tune-wise  and  music- 
conscious  from  Bach  to  rock! 

By  HELEN  BOLSTAD 


FROM  loudspeakers  and  screens 
came  the  sound  of  music  and  the 
sight  of  the  people  who  created 
it.  Music  made  news  and  caused  con- 
troversy. It  also  crossed  interna- 
tional boundaries  to  present  a  picture 
of  a  vital,  happy  America,  and  to  win 
friends  even  in  hostile  areas. 

Never  has  a  nation  made  such  full, 
enjoyable  use  of  its  richly  varied 
musical  resources.  As  Victor  Borge 
pointed  out  to  Sir  Thomas  Beecham 
during  their  conversation  on  Edward 
R.  Murrow's  Small  World  on  CBS- 
TV,  "Nowadays  we  have  music  wher- 
ever we  go — in  every  drugstore,  in 
every  saloon."  We  also  have  it  in 
homes,  cars  and  factories.  It  poured 
out  to  suit  every  taste — classics  and 
country;  robust  big-beat,  romantic 
ballads  and  devout  hymns;  high-rid- 
ing jazz  and  disciplined  chamber 
music.  There  were  folk  songs  and 
fugues,  serious  works  and  fun-loving 
foolishness.  The  hillbillies  came  to 
town  and  sophisticated  harmony 
reached  so  far  out  into  the  hills  that, 
musically,  the  backwoods  doesn't 
exist  any  more. 

The  breadth  and  depth  of  America's 
demand  for  music  was  measured  both 
by  broadcasting  hours  and  personal 
record  purchases,  which  reached  an 
all-time  high  of  nearly  $400  million. 
Almost  every  type  of  music  had  its 
big  show  or  big  hit,  and  contrasts 
could  be  startling.  David  Seville's 
crazy  little  "Chipmunk  Song,"  re- 
corded on  a  45  retailing  for  ninety- 
eight  cents,  grossed  close  to  three 
miUion  dollars,  but  Van  Cliburn's  LP 
of   the   Tchaikovsky   Piano   Concerto 
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Comedian,  composer,  conductor  Jackie  Sleoson  is  the 
calm  center  of  a  jazz  music  hubbub.  The  occasion: 
Timex  All-Star  Jazz  Show,  an  hour-long  music  treat 
of  top  talent  who  played  up  a  storm  for  eager  jazz  buffs. 


topped  it,  moneywise.  Selling  at 
$4.98  for  mono  and  $5.98  for  stereo, 
the  Concerto  racked  up  a  gross  of 
more  than  five  million  dollars  and  be- 
came the  first  classic  LP  in  history  to 
sell  at  a  speed  comparable  to  that  of 
a  pop  single. 

With  pop  singles,  everyone  played 
the  rating  game,  following  the  charts 
of  the  professional  weeklies — Bill- 
hoard,  Cash  Box  and  Variety.  For 
disc  jockeys  used  the  polls  conducted 
by  these  publications  as  basic  author- 
ity for  their  own  programing,  vary- 
ing the  score  occasionally  to  conform 
to  local  trends.  When  this  evolved 
into  the  policy  of  "The  Top  Forty," 
bringing  an  hour-by-hour  repetition 
of  the  same  booming  big -beat  tunes 
over  some  stations,  maestro  Mitch 
Miller  of  Columbia  Records  exploded. 


Perry  Como  surrounded  by  the  Ray  Charles  Singers. 
Mr.  Saturday  Night's  relaxed  singing  makes  his  weekly 
stanza  required  viewing  for  millions,  hiandsome 
production    numbers   add    value    for    color-set    owners. 
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(Continuedi^ 


For  gifted  young  singers,  teen-age  adorers  provide  o  gold- 
plated  existence.  Paul  Anka,  Conadion-born  singer  led  with 
million-seller  "Diana,"  followed  with  other  smash  hits. 
Tours  to  Britain  and  Australia  broke  attendance  records. 


Elvis  Presley,  now  in  second  year  of  Army  service,  shot 
into  prominence  as  a  recording  artist  because  of  unique 
voice  quality  and  sexy  delivery.  Several  movies  and  a 
number  of  gold  records  later,  he's  still  strong  with  fans. 
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At  the  disc-jockey  convention,  he  blasted  broadcasters 
for  "abdicating"  programing  to  the  corner  record  shop, 
"to  the  eight-to-fourteen-year-olds,  the  pre-shave 
crowd  that  makes  up  twelve  percent  of  the  country's 
population   and   zero  percent   of   its   buying   power, 
once  you  eliminate  ponytail  ribbons  and  peanut  brittle." 

A   closer   look    at    schedules   revealed,    however, 
that  a  discriminating  dial-turner  could  find  almost  any- 
thing he  wished.     "Good  music"  stations  emerged  in 
almost   every   major  city,   devoting   their   schedules   to 
the  classics,  light  opera  and  standards.     Some  125 
radio  stations  were  broadcasting  in  stereo. 

In  television,  the  year  brought  new  proof  of 
General  David  Sarnoff's  1939  statement:  "The  richest 
man  cannot  buy  for  himself  what  the  poorest  man  gets 
free."  In  "specials"  and  on  regular  programs,  today's 
new  artists  met  their  admirers,  great  stars  of  the  past 
bridged  the  years  to  make  historic  music  live  for  a 
new  generation,  concert  singers  reached  a  larger 
audience  than  any  hall  could  hold  and  advanced  musical 
education  became  popular  entertainment. 

The  great  variety  shows  sought  out  the  news-making 
artists  as  avidly  as  a  city  editor.  Fresh  from  his 
Russian-tour  triumphs,  Texas-born  and  home-taught 
Van  Cliburn  made  his  American  bow  on  Steve 
Allen's  program  on  NBC-TV;  Ed  Sullivan  searched  the 
world  for  top  talent  to  present  on  his  CBS -TV  hour; 
Perry  Como,  Patti  Page,  Pat  Boone,  Dinah  Shore 
and  Your  Hit  Parade  found  the  cream  of  the 
contemporary  crop. 

For  those  who  like  their  music  bubbly,  there  was 
Lawrence  Welk  with  his  vintage  {Continued  on  page  93) 


Rick  Nelson,  truly  a  child  of  TV  in  his  appearances  with 
The  Adventures  Of  Ozzie  And  Harriet,  blasted  into  out- 
er space  as  a  recording  artist.  Now  Rick  has  "Rio  Bravo" 
movie  to  his  credit,  seems  to  be  assured  stellar  career. 


Benny  Goodman  proved  to  be  the  Pied  Piper  when  he 
sent  them  at  last  summer's  Brussels  Fair.  Appearing  to 
represent  the  United  States  at  the  expense  of  Westing- 
house,  his  jazz  orchestra  wowed   people  of  all   nations. 


Van  Cliburn,  the  Texas  miracle,  won  international  fame 
as  a  result  of  his  Russian  appearance — returned  home 
for  further  plaudits  as  a  unique  piano  virtuoso.  His  Victor 
Tchaikovsky  B-Flat  Minor  Concerto  is  a  major  hit  record. 


For  American  Festival,  an  hour  of  American  music  spon- 
sored by  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  Duke  Ellington 
played  his  own  special  brand  of  music  with  a  vocal  assist 
from    on    international    favorite,    singer    Ella     Fitzgerald. 


Leonard  Bernstein,  director  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,       t 
is  America's  most  persuasive  interpreter  of  fine  music  to  a       " 
mass  audience.  Loved  on  Omnibus  shows  since   1954,  he's 
also   heard   conducting   on   CBS    Radio,   seen   on   CBS-TV. 
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From  Radio  Ci+y  studio,  NBC-TV  network  is  broadcasting  a  cCnGgs 
"Atonnic-Age  Physics,"  under  the  able  instruction  of  Dr.  Harvey  E.  White.  Its 
acceptance  is  phenomenal:  250  colleges  and  universities  are  offering  course, 
5,000  students  enrolled  for  credit.  Estimated   300,000  viewers  are  non-credit. 
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On  local  level,  WCBS-TV  began  offering  Sunrise  Semester  in  the  fall  of 
1957,  In  co-operation  with  New  York  University.  Response  was  overwhelming, 
and  a  sizable  group  of  eorly-morning  risers  completed  the  initial  course  and 
turned  up  for  examination  (above).   The  1959  curriculum  includes  four  courses! 


Probably  most  vital  news 
this  year  is  mushroom  growth 
of  education   through   TV 

By  LILLA  ANDERSON 

IN  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  before 
daylight  on  a  chill  morning  last  fall, 
police  officers  in  a  prowl  car  closed 
in  on  Robert  Dean,  age  15,  as  he 
trudged  down  a  lonely  road.  Ques- 
tioned, he  replied  that  he  was  going 
to  school.  "At  this  hour?"  said  a  cop. 
"Now  we've  heard  everything.  We're 
taking  you  to  the  station."  Robert 
pleaded  to  phone  his  parents.  They 
stopped  at  a  diner  to  do  so.  There,  at 
the  counter,  having  coffee,  they  found 
his  science  teacher,  Howard  Leahy. 
He  rescued  Robert.  "We're  both 
bound  for  school,"  he  explained. 
"There's  a  new  physics  course.  Con- 
tinental Classroom,  on  at  6:30  A.M. 
We're  going  to  give  credit  for  it." 
In  Alabama,  (Continued  on  page  91) 


'S  NATIONAL  CLASSROOM 


During  1958,  Dr.  Harvey  White  in- 
structed high-school  level  science  class. 
In  picture  above,  lecture  on  "falling 
bodies"  was  sent  from  Station  KETC, 
the  educational  TV  station  on  Wash- 
ington University  campus.  Students  at 
high  school  in  Ferguson,  in  St.  Louis 
County,  view  experiment,  then  conduct 
a  similar  experiment  with  class  teacher. 


Third-grade  art  is  only  one  of  many 
courses  taught  by  closed-circuit  TV  in 
the  Washington  County  schools,  in 
and  surrounding  Hagerstown,  Mary- 
land. On  screen  Mr.  Clyde  Roberts  acts 
as  instructor  to  his  intent  young  stu- 
dents. In  Salem  Avenue  Elementary 
School  Miss  Mazie  France  is  In  charge. 
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Oldest  daytime  serial  created  just  for  TV,  Search 
For  Tomorrow  stars  Mary  Stuart — who  created 
role  of  Joanne  on  CBS  in  '5! — with  Terry  O'Sulli- 
van  as  husband  Arthur  and  Lynn  Loring  as  Patti. 
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Growing  popularity  of  music  and  variety  programs 
on  television  during  daylight  hours  brought  on  en- 
gaging new  personality  to  CBS-TV — the  star  of 
The  Jimmy  Dean  Show,  here  with  Jennie  Smith. 
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That's  the  idea  of  daytime  programs — ^but 
they're  getting  so  interesting  that  many  a  male 
is  taking  time  out  to  look  or  listen,  too 


Patriarch  of  serial  dramas,  NBC  Radio's  One  Man's  Family  be- 
gan presenting  its  generations  in  April  of  1932.  Seated — Mother 
and  Father  Barbour  (Mary  Adams,  J.  Anthony  Smythe);  Carlton 
E.  Morse  (the  creator-producer);  Claudia  (Barbra  Fuller).  Stand- 
ing— Pinky  (George  Pirrone),  Paul  (Russell  Thorson).  Penelope 
(Anne  Whitfield),  Honk  (William  Idelson),  Nicholas  (Ben  Wright). 


Ma  Perkins,  on  CBS  Radio,  has  had  the  same  title-star  for 
more  than  a  quarter-century.  Left  to  right:  Margaret  Draper 
as  Fay,  Kay  Kampbell  as  Evey,  Edwin  Wolfe  as  Shuffle  Shober 
— Virginia   Payne  as  Ma  herself — Murray  Forbes  as  Willy  Fitz. 


Long  beloved  on  radio,  Young  Dr.  Malone  now  comes  to  NBC-TV 
with  a  new  cast  playing  the  familiar  characters,  in  a  new  story- 
line. Above,  William  Prince  as  Dr.  Jerry  Malone,  with  Kathleen 
Widdoes  (left)  as  daughter  Jill,   Virginia    Dwyer  as  wife  Tracey. 


By  FRANCES  KISH 

ARE  YOU  A  HOUSEWIFE,  feeling  tied  to  home  and  kids  and 
/\  cooking?  Worried  that  the  world,  with  all  its  wonders 
and  excitements,  is  passing  you  by?  Or  an  older  home- 
maker  left  with  empty  hands,  now  that  the  children  have  grown 
up?  .  .  .  Then,  how  TV  and  radio  helped  to  fill  your  days  and 
round  out  your  life  in  1958 — and  how  it  continues  to  do  so 
in  1959 — becomes  enormously  important. 

Just  how  important,  just  how  much  each  contributes  to  your 
fun  in  living  and  your  knowledge  of  what's  going  on  in  the 


Refreshing  new  format  In  television,  since  fall  of 
'57,  Is  the  realistic  courtroom  drama  with  trials 
presented  In  serial  form.  On  CBS-TV's  The  Verdict 
Is  Yours,  legal  talent  Is  represented  by  actual 
members  of  the  bar,  with  actors  as  the  litigants. 
The  daily  "live"  proceedings  are  mostly  ad-libbed 
from  a  mere  briefing  on  each  case's  circumstances. 


Daytime  variety  gets  a  boost  on  ABC  from  one  of 
America's  most  talented  married  couples,  In  two 
forms:  The  Peter  Lind  Hayes  Show  on  TV,  The 
Peter  Lind  Hayes — Alary  Healy  SIiow  on  radio. 
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The  Brighter  Day,  on  CBS-TV,  perpetuates  the  great  popularity 
it  enjoyed  for  so  many  years  as  a  daytime  serial  drama  on  radio — 
and  continues  the  story  of  Reverend  Richard  Dennis  (Blair  Davies) 
and  the  members  of  his  family,  including  Aunt  Emily  (Mono  Bruns), 
Sandra  Dennis  (Gloria  Hoye)  and  Grayling  Dennis  (Hal  Holbrook). 
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The  Secret  Storm  has  been  a  favorite  on  CBS-TV  ever  since  it 
originated  on  television  five  years  ago.  An  exciting  story  stems 
from  the  day-by-day  conflict  between  widower  Peter  Ames  and  his 
sister-in-law,  Pauline  Harris — excitingly  portrayed  by  the  fine 
performers  who  created  the  roles:  Peter  Hobbs,  Haila  Stoddard. 


(CoTifinwed) 


CBS  Radio's  The  Second  Mrs.  Burton  focuses  on 
an  odd  but  not-unfamiliar  triangle  of  everyday 
life:  Terry  Burton  (star  Teri  Keane),  husband  Stan 
(Dwight  Weist) — and  Mother  Burton  (Ethel  Owen). 


world  around  you,  can  be  gauged,  to  some  extent, 
by  the  time  you  spend  looking  and  listening. 
Adults  spend  more  time  with  TV  than  with  any 
other  pursuit  except  work,  according  to  a  survey. 
Children  spend  more  time  with  it  than  any  other 
occupation  except  school.  Only  the  teenagers' 
viewing  has  dropped  off,  a  logical  result  of  all 
their  outside  interests  and  activities.  But  figures 
show  that  most  people  with  access  to  television 
(which  usually  means  in  the  home)  spend  an 
average  of  three  hours  and  ten  minutes  every 
day,  watching. 

Because  of  TV,  many  women  have  radically 
changed  their  housekeeping  habits.  Everyone 
knows  about  the  "TV  dinners"  and  the  tables 
arranged  so  that  the  whole  family  can  face  the 
screen.  In  some  homes,  the  ironing  board  is  now 
brought  into  the  living  room,  so  a  favorite  pro- 
gram can  be  watched  while  the  daily  chores  con- 
tinue. Home  dressmakers  have  learned  to  sew 
a  fine  seam  with  one  eye  on  the  set.  Busy  moth- 
ers have  mastered  the  art  of  watching  the  chil- 
dren and  the  set  simultaneously,  and  of  stirring 
the  stew  and  basting  the  roast  during  the  least 
gripping    moments    of    their    favorite    programs. 

Radio  listening,  which  had  dropped  off  as  TV 
sets  increased,  had  a  powerful  resurgence  in 
1958.  The  biggest  radio  news  was  the  return  of 
housewives  to  morning  listening,  the  favored 
hours  being  from  eight  to  ten.  Experts  estimate 
that  housewives  listened  an  average  of  close 
to  eight  hours  a  week,  Monday  through  Friday. 
Radio  now  reaches  forty-nine-and-a-third  mil- 
lion  homes   weekly,    equipped    with    a    total   of 
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Right  To  Happiness,  on  CBS  Radio,  dromo+Izes  the 
daily  courage  of  a  widow  accustomed  to  facing 
her  problems  alone.  Claudia  Morgan  stars  as 
Carolyn  Nelson,  Kevin  McCarthy  is  leading  man. 


95,400,000  sets  (many  families  have  an  extra 
set  in  kitchen  or  bedroom,  some  have  three  or 
four).  Radio-equipped  automobiles  account  for 
still  another  37,200,000  sets. 

So  much  for  the  statistics,  interesting  as  they 
are.  To  what  do  you  listen?  At  what  do  you  look? 
What  variety  of  fare  was  spread  before  you  in 
such  profusion  during  the  daytime  hours — those 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  programs  from 
which  you,  the  readers,  have  now  chosen  your 
i.favorites    for    our    1958-59    TV    Radio    Mirror 


NBC  Radio's  The  Affairs  Of  Dr.  Gentry  is  one  of  the  few  com- 
paratively new  daytime  dramas  to  capture  listeners'  hearts.  Two 
good  reasons  are  title-role  star  Madeleine  Carroll,  left,  and  pro- 
ducer Hi  Brown,  facing  her  across  the  table.  Rehearsing  with  them 
ore  ace  performers  Phyllis  Newmon,  Jackie  Grimes,  Ethel  Owen. 


First  of  all  daily  serials  to  moke  the  transition  from  radio  to 
television,  The  Guiding  Light  shows  every  sign  of  duplicating  the 
almost  twenty-year  run  of  its  namesake.  Its  ultra-popular  stars 
include  Charito  Bauer  (left)  as  "Bert"  Bauer,  Lyie  Sudrow  as  her 
husband  Bill  and  Ellen  Demming  as  Meta  Roberts,  with  Les  Damon 
(standing)  as  Bruce  Banning,  Theo  Goetz  (right)  as  "Papa"  Bauer. 
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(Continued) 


My  True  Story,  on  NBC  Radio,  duplicates  in  sound  the  real- 
life  dramatic  impact  which  has  made  a  household  word  of 
the  magazine  for  which  it's  named.  Host  Ed  Herlihy  (above, 
left)  introduces  a  new  cast  and  story  each  day.  Pictured 
left  to  right:  Standing — Court  Benson,  Jane  Amar,  direc- 
tor Ken  MocSregor;  seated — Nancy  Guild,  Evelyn  Juster. 
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Love  Of  Life  has  become  so  popular,  since  its  early  start 
on  CBS-TV,  it  was  increased  to  o  half-hour  daily  a  year  ago. 
In  this  lively  scene,  central  character  Vanessa  Raven  (star 
Bonnie  Bartlett)  is  circled  by  Allan  Sterling  (Jimmy  Bayer), 
Barbara  Sterling  (Nina  Reader),  Bruce  Sterling  (Ron  Tom- 
me),  Vivian  and  Henry  Carlson  (Helene  Dumas,  Tom  Shirley). 


ABC-TV's  Day  In  Court  re-creates  for  daytime  viewers 
actual  legal  cases,  with  William  Gwinn  (left)  presiding 
over  the  domestic  ones,  and  Edgar  Allan  Jones  Jr.  (law 
professor  at  U.C.L.A.)  handling  the  criminal  and  civil. 


Awards?  .  .  .  There  was  everything  to  entertain  and 
to  divert,  to  inform  and  to  educate.  The  delights  of 
music  in  all  its  forms  were  yours.  There  was  drama, 
a  great  deal  of  it — the  self-contained  show  and  the 
daily  dramatic  serials,  many  of  them  "live,"  a  few 
taped,  some  on  film. 

There  were  variety  and  comedy,  discussion  and  in- 
terview programs,  games  and  quizzes,  religious  pro- 
grams, sports  events,  cooking  and  homemaking,  movies 
and  news.  .  .  .  There  were  also  college-level  seminars 
and  foreign-language  courses  (mostly  on  local-station 
schedules).  .  .  .  There  were  programs  to  keep  the  pre- 
nursery -school  set  contented  and  happy  and  out  from 
under  mother's  feet. 

It  wasn't  all  sweetness  and  soft  light,  by  any  means. 
Some  of  the  so-called  adult  fare  was  infantile.  Some 
of  the  old  movies  were  very,  very  ancient.  Some  of 
the  situation  comedies  were  re-runs  of  re-runs,  and 
not  very  funny  to  begin  with.  Some  of  the  so-called 
"horror   programs"    were    only   horrible. 

But  there  were  increasing  signs  that  the  people  re- 
sponsible for  morning  and  afternoon  programs  had  at 
last  decided  that  daytime  viewers  have  minds — and 
use  them.  That  women  don't  put  their  brains  in  deep 
freeze  all  day  and  take  them  out  only  at  dinnertime, 
after  their  husbands  have  come  home. 

The  male  sex  was  taken  into  consideration,  too — 
night  workers,  professional  men  whose  oflfice  hours  per- 
mit some  daytime  listening,  retirees  with  new-found 
leisure,  men  who  work  in  certain  types  of  shops  and 
stores  and  restaurants.  An  articulate  group  who  fre- 
quently write  to  the  programs,  telling  what  they  like 
and  what  they  don't  like. 

A  busy  West  Coast  doctor  has  been  listening  to  The 
Romance  Of  Helen  Trent  for  many  years,  using  that 
fifteen  minutes,  whenever  possible,  as  a  period  of  re- 
laxation between  his  office    (Continued  on  page  94) 
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How  a  Western  Is  Made 


(Continued  from  page  46) 
of  the  programs  stresses  some  angle  of  its 
I  own,  the  producers    (key  men  who  build 
the  organization,  set  the  pace  and  inspire 
,  work  beyond  the  call  of  duty)  seem  agreed 
'  that  plots  are  less  important  than  crafts- 
manship. They  argue  that  practically  every 
plot  under  the  sun  has  already  been  used 
in  the  vast  turnout  of  Westerns  and,  while 
a  good  story  is  invaluable,  it  takes  talent 
and  know-how  to  bring  it  across. 

"Many  a  good  story  has  been  ruined  in 
the  making,  and  many  a  poor  one  has  been 
lifted  into  high-class  entertainment,"  says 
Howard  Christie,  producer  of  Wagon  Train. 
His  emphasis  is  on  top  craftsmen  "who  can 
work  fast  without  short-changing  on 
quality."  Christie,  Norman  Macdonnell, 
producer  of  Gunsvioke,  and  other  top  men 
also  put  great  store  on  harmony  as  a  factor 
for  success.  Says  Christie,  "A  team  that 
can  get  along  vinder  rough  pressure  is  the 
foundation  on  which  you  can  build  a  hit. 
Wagon  Train  has  had  the  same  crew  for 
f  two  years  and  every  individual  is  tops  in 
»  his  own  field.  When  each  has  confidence  in 

I  the  other,  an  air  of  relaxation  prevails.  The 

II  technicians  work  without  strain  and  the 
'  actors  give  their  best.  Even  the  animals 
I  behave  better." 

ij     In  the  case  of   Wagon   Train,  only  the 

I  director,  assistant  director  and  prop  men 

J  are  changed  every  week.  Most  of  the  other 

'  Westerns  follow   this   pattern,   but   Frank 

McDonald,  the  helmsman  for  Wyatt  Earp, 

Earl   Bellamy   of   Wells   Fargo    and   Jesse 

:Hibbs  of  Gunsmoke  handle  every  episode. 

While  there  are  many  points  of  difference 

among    the    Westerns,    there    are    certain 

aspects  that  are  common  to  all.  To  watch 

the  development  of  a  Wagon  Train  segment, 

from  the  idea  through  the  synopsis,  script 

and  actual  shooting,  is  to  have,  in  a  general 

i^way  only,  an  understanding  oiE  similar  de- 

i  velopments  in  other  TV  sagebrushers.  The 

following    example     from     Wagon     Train 

:throws  a  light  on  some  problems  faced  by 

•other  programs. 

1      When  Joseph  Pevney,  former  actor  and 
director  of  "Man   of  a  Thousand  Faces," 
was  invited   to   read   "The  Vivian   Carter 
Story,"  he  knew  it  was  the  first  step  to- 
ward undertaking  to  film  it.  The  script  had 
;  ^already  passed  through  the  critical  hands 
.  .of  producer  Christie  and  Fred  Hamilton, 
'Director    of    FUmed    Programs    for    NBC. 
'  "My    responsibility,"    Hamilton    explains, 
•  "is  to  see  that  no  show  is  approved  which 
1  might  offend  masses   of  people."   Pevney, 
who   had   never   done   a   Western   before, 
liked  the  story  and  agreed  to  try  his  luck 
i^  I  with  the  new  format.    He  reported  on  the 
t;  Thursday  before  starting  date — which,  for 
[rWagon   Train,   is   usually   a   Tuesday,   the 
i' shooting  running  through  Monday. 
.      His  first  task  was  to  meet  with  Christie 
'and    Ralph    Winters,    casting    director    at 
Revue    Productions,    where    the    series    is 
.  ishot.   In  what  Pevney  calls  a   "collective, 
.   :ollaborative  effort,  ending  in  full  agree- 
'    nent  on  some  matters  and  compromise  on 
Ol  jthers,"  the  featured  players  in  the  cast 
p   vere  set.  The  guest  star  had  already  been 
J    iecided   upon,   and   the   small  parts   were 
i  «ft  to   the   casting   director.   Ward   Bond, 
IS  the  wagonmaster,  and  Bob  Horton,   as 
'lis  scout,  are  the  fixed  stars  of  the  show,  of 
»urse.  Many  of  the  "bit"  players,  such  as 
/aUery    Mitchel   and   Kathleen   Ellis,    are 
■egulars    because    they    are    part    of    the 
rioneer  group  moving   across   country   in 
;■   he  story. 

sei  The  next  step  was  to  choose  a  location 
Uitable  to  the  script,  and  to  activate  the 
.  ,  trop  man,  Bill  Smallback.  Because  he  was 
'  earching  for  an  area  that  looked  "barren, 
n  expanse  of  sun-scorched  plains,"  Pevney 
p.    hose  the  Conejo  Ranch  in  the  San  Fern- 

lift 


ando  Valley.  Meanwhile,  the  properties 
(all  furnishings,  decorations  and  physical 
items  used  in  a  scene)  were  being  meticu- 
lously assembled.  On  Monday,  there  were 
a  mmiber  of  huddles  with  Christie  on 
script  changes. 

"Few  scripts  are  perfect  all  at  once," 
comments  Pevney.  "  'The  Vivian  Carter 
Story'  was  first  typed  up  on  December  2, 
1958.  First  revisions  were  inserted  on  De- 
cember 29,  others  followed  in  mid-January, 
when  actual  shooting  began." 

Pevney  was  picked  up  by  a  studio  car 
at  6  A.M.,  for  delivery  at  the  Conejo  site. 
More  than  a  hundred  extras,  technicians 
and  real-life  cowboys  reported  to  Revue 
Studio  to  be  driven  there  by  bus.  "I  might 
say,"  Pevney  smiles,  "this  hour  of  travel 
gave  me  a  chance  to  formulate  my  ideas 
for  the  day's  scenes.  It  also  gave  the  grips 
and  extras  a  chance  to  catch  a  few  extra 
winks." 

It  was  bitter-cold  when  the  director  ar- 
rived, but  already  his  crew  was  bustling 
about.  Covered  wagons  were  being  pulled 
off  huge  trucks,  and  the  wranglers  were 
harnessing  horses  to  them.  The  cast  were 
in  portable  dressing  trailers,  changing  into 
their  costumes,  as  make-up  men  and  hair- 
dressers fussed  over  them.  Technicians 
were  setting  up  the  camera  and  sound 
equipment.  As  Pevney  conferred  with  his 
actors,  a  commissary  wagon  from  a  studio 
catering  firm  was  serving  hot  coffee. 

"By  8:15,  it  was  light  enough  for  our 
first  shot,"  Pevney  recalls,  "but  since 
minutes  count  so  much  on  a  TV  schedule,  it 
was  just  as  well  we  got  there  early.  Here's 
where  know-how  weighs  heavy.  We  had 
just  one  day's  shooting  on  location  and, 
luckily,  nobody  messed  anything  up.  It 
would  be  too  costly  to  hold  a  group  of 
actors  over  for  some  leftover  shots." 

Special  credit  must  go  to  the  crew,  Pev- 
ney claims.  "They  must  be  top-drawer,  see- 
ing the  handicaps  they  labor  under.  I  take 
my  hat  off  to  the  cameramen — they  gave 
me  the  visual  effects  I  was  after,  in  spite 
of  difficulties." 

Benjamin  Cline,  head  cinematographer 
on  Wagon  Train,  admits  it  was  "tough  all 
the  way."  The  wind  was  strong  enough  to 
blow  men  and  equipment  over,  he  relates. 
One  canyon  was  so  narrow  that  the  wagons 
couldn't  turn  around  and  had  to  be  pulled 
out  with  jeeps.  Meanwhile,  the  make-up 
man  was  having  his  problems,  contending 
with  the  wind,  dust,  pollen  particles  and 
glaring  sxinlight.  In  this  connection.  Jack 
Barron,  head  of  make-up  at  Revue,  points 
out:  "Often,  by  the  time  we've  finished  an 
actor's  make-up,  the  wind  has  shifted  our 
way  and  spoiled  the  effect.  Wagon  Train, 
with  its  wide  variety  of  stories  and  weekly 
guest  stars,  is  especially  challenging. 
There's  always  something  different.  One 
week,  Willon  Fields,  the  regular  man  on 
the  show,  was  called  on  to  simulate  small- 
pox marks  on  Anne  Baxter — just  enough 
to  depict  the  disease,  without  destroying 
her  familiar  beauty." 

Barron  reads  every  script  in  advance  and 
will  notify  Fields  of  any  unusual  items  he 
must  have  on  hand — such  as  a  false  eye,  or 
three  different  styles  of  beards.  Each 
make-up  artist  tries  hard  to  "personalize" 
his  bearded  characters  and  Indians,  and  he 
achieves  this  by  refusing  to  merely  dupli- 
cate from  one  story  to  another. 

The  most  terrifying  prospect  before  a 
director  (as  well  as  everyone  connected 
with  the  show)  is  the  ever-looming  chance 
of  an  accident  that  might  disable  the  star 
or  some  other  key  character  half-through 
his  scenes.  During  the  filming  of  Have  Gun, 
Will  Travel,  Richard  Boone  was  practicing 
the  quick  draw  and  firing  at  a  target  set  up 
in  a  "safety  area."  The  site  was  down  a 


ravine,  above  which  a  stagecoach  was  be- 
ing loaded  onto  a  truck.  Suddenly,  the 
stagecoach  slid  away  from  the  workers  and 
came  crashing  down  the  ravine,  shattering 
into  bits  as  it  bounced.  As  the  company 
stood  by  in  mute  horror,  the  front  wheels 
and  wagon  tongue  flew  past  Boone  by  no 
more  than  a  foot. 

Wagon  Train  has  had  some  lulus  of  its 
own.  Ward  Bond  reports  grimly.  In  an 
early  segment,  a  passing  horse  brushed 
against  him,  twisted  his  leg  from  the  stir- 
rup, and  pushed  him  against  a  wagon,  in- 
juring his  hip.  Because  of  this  accident. 
Bond  insisted  that  Terry  Wilson  and  Frank 
McGrath,  old  friends  and  top  stunt-men, 
be  written  into  the  script  as  regulars. 
"The  accident  would  never  have  happened 
if  the  scene  had  been  plotted  out  by  stunt- 
men,"  Ward  points  out.  McGrath,  playing 
Wooster,  and  Wilson,  Hawks,  also  work  out 
fight  scenes  and  other  possibly  risky 
actions. 

Oince  horses  play  an  important  role  in 
Westerns,  great  care  is  exerted  in  their 
selection.  Many  of  these  animals  are  rented 
from  the  Ace  Hudkins  Ranch  or  Fats  Jones 
Stable,  and  some  are  owned  by  actors  who 
ride  them.  Dale  Robertson  has  had  his  own 
mount  from  the  beginning  of  his  series. 
Rory  Calhoun  and  Dick  Boone  ride  horses 
furnished  by  Fats  Jones.  The  Maverick 
brothers  travel  mainly  by  stagecoach,  train 
and  steamboat,  and  saddle  horses  play  a 
small  part  in  this  show.  The  same  is  true 
of  Gunsmoke  and  The  Rifleman.  Rental 
fees  for  the  animals  are  twenty-five  dollars 
for  a  sleek  one,  ridden  by  a  star,  and 
seven-fifty  for  the  ordinary  variety  ridden 
by  featured  players. 

The  major  networks  take  diligent  counsel 
with  the  American  Humane  Association 
with  respect  to  the  proper  care  and  use 
of  animals.  Often,  horses  are  used  in  dan- 
gerous stunts.  Special  camera  effects  create 
the  illusion  of  the  imaginary  falls,  spills 
and  collisions.  In  a  recent  Western,  horse 
and  rider  were  to  tumble  from  a  cliff  to 
their  death.  The  cameras  moved  in,  and  the 
"fall"  was  accomplished  with  miniatures 
dropping  only  forty  inches.  Just  as  stunt- 
men  sub  for  actors,  so  stunt  horses  fill  in 
for  ordinary  animals.  Trained  "falling"  or 
"lay-down"  horses  are  brought  in  for  the 
long-shot  stunts  while  the  regular  horses 
get  the  close-ups. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  all  hard,  fast,  dan- 
gerous work.  There  are  lots  of  laughs,  too. 
One  segment  of  Have  Gun,  Will  Travel 
had  Dick  Boone  fighting  with  four  miners 
near  a  cold  mountain  stream.  One  after 
another,  Boone  tangled  with  stunt-men 
and  pitched  them  into  the  stream.  Then, 
carried  away  with  it  all,  he  spotted  a  fifth 
man  close  by,  grabbed  him  and  hustled 
him  into  the  icy  water.  This  fifth  "heavy" 
turned  out  to  be  a  fan  who'd  come  out  to 
the  location  to  "see  how  a  Western  was 
made."    He  found  out. 

In  the  climactic  scene  of  "The  Vivian 
Carter  Story,"  Bob  Horton  clobbers  the 
villain.  "Joe,"  said  the  actor  to  the  direc- 
tor, "I  ought  to  have  a  line  here."  Pevney 
looked  at  him  blankly.  "What  line?"  "At 
this  point,"  replied  the  actor,  rubbing  his 
jaw,  "I  ought  to  say  'Ouch!' " 

Tonight,    when    in    your    hushed    and 
dimmed    living    room    there's    a    sudden 
crash   and    saloon    doors   flap   wildly    and 
tw^o   men   rush   into   the   road,   face   each 
other  solemnly  and  draw — as  the  bullets 
fly,  remember  that  this  exciting  story  took 
an    enormous    amoiint    of   brains,    brawn,    ^ 
talent  and  technical  skill.     It  also  took  a    * 
team  of  many  persons  planning  and  work-    ' 
ing.    No  Western  is  ever  whipped  together 
"at  the  drop  of  a  gun." 


' 


is  the  MUSIC  MlKEl 

As  the  title  of  his  current  Dot  album  makes  plain:  Kane  Is  Able — 
to  write,  arrange  and  conduct  the  best  in  music  for  the  best  in  CBC-TV  entertainment 
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Like   Kane's  earlier  Summertime,  Music  Makers  '59 
brings  finest  jazzmen  to  guest,   like  George  Shearing. 


COMMUTING  being  a  relative  thing,  Jack  Kane  "com- 
mutes" about  as  easily  to  New  York  from  his  regular 
Toronto  TV  commitments  as  he  could  from  a  "nearby" 
suburban  homestead  on  Long  Island.  The  energetic 
young  orchestra  leader  is  known  to  Canadian  viewers 
as  the  maestro  of  Music  Makers  '59  and  in  the  States 
as  music  director  of  last  summer's  Steve  Lawrence- 
Eydie  Gorme  show.  In  either  port,  there's  plenty  to 
keep  Jack  jumpin'.  "Some  90%  of  our  programing  on 
CBC  is  live,"  says  Jack,  "and  for  the  big  recording 
names  and  guest  stars  we  depend,  of  course,  on  the 
U.S.  industry."  .  .  .  For  something  new  in  sound,  the 
States  depend  on  the  multiple  talents  of  Jack  Kane. 
A  first-class  arranger,  he  has  written  club  and  record- 
ing material  for  Dorothy  Collins,  Denise  Lor  and  Con- 
nie Francis,  and  has  completed  five  albums  of  his  own 
varied  material  for  Dot.  Jack  has  a  B.S.  in  music,  but 
learned  arranging  the  hard  way.  "There  are  more  than 
basic  principles  involved,"  says  he,  "so  you  just  have 
to  keep  doing  it.  As  a  kid,  I  wrote  for  the  teen-age 
dance  bands.  When  it  sounded  bad,  I  remembered  and 
did  it  another  way,  next  time."  Acknowledging  that 
the  style  of  a  performer  influences  the  arrangements, 
he  notes  that  Lawrence  and  Gorme  are  very  musical. 
"Being  good  'projectors',"  he  adds,  "they  aren't  afraid 
of  a  solid  instrumental  backing.  You  could  say,  a  good 
singer  is  a  frustrated  arranger — and  a  good  arranger, 
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Fern,   seven,    shores   dad   with   his    musical    homework. 


a  singer  at  heart."  .  .  .  Jack  himself  started  out  as  the 
half-pint  of  the  London  music-hall  team  of  Barnett 
and  Son — the  senior  member  being  his  dad.  "In  a  typical 
act,"  Jack  recalls,  "Dad  would  do  his  stuff,  I'd  follow 
with  a  challenge  to  him  from  the  stalls,  then  he'd  re- 
tort: "If  you  think  you  can  do  better,  come  up  and  show 
us.'  At  eight,  my  specialty  was  'Mother.'  This  would 
really  get  'em."  .  .  .  Jack  had  always  wanted  to  arrange 
and  conduct.  Home  from  Europe,  where  he  had  toured 
with  an  entertainment  unit  from  '44  to  '46,  he  went  back 
to  school  to  prepare  for  a  music-teaching  career.  But 
before  he'd  graduated,  he  had  worked  up  from  part- 
time  clarinetist  for  the  CBC  to  doing  an  occasional 
scoring  or  conducting  job.  .  .  .  Though  he's  now  moved 
to  the  pinnacle  of  Canadian  entertainment,  Kane  will 
weigh  very  thoughtfully  any  plan  to  move  his  career 
full-time  to  New  York.  "We  both  love  New  York,"  says 
he,  in  reference  to  himself  and  his  wife  Clare.  "But 
we're  very  happy  in  Toronto.  On  two  occasions  on 
Music  Makers,  the  children  were  featured  on  the  Christ- 
mas shows."  At  his  home  in  suburban  Downsview,  Jack 
has  set  up  a  studio-office.  "Yes,  I  guess  I  do  have  to 
lock  the  door,"  he  admits.  "Every  time  the  latch  is  up, 
the  kids  pile  in  on  me.  Then  sometimes.  Fern  gets  the 
devil  in  her  and  hides  my  key  so  I  can't  lock  the  door." 
In  the  tradition  of  Barnett  and  Son,  Kane  and  Kids 
claim  that  music's  a  family  affair. 


Allan,  just  three,  took  to  conducting  Music  Makers  toy 
ork  last  Christmas  like  a  maestro;  now,  there's  no  keep- 
ing   him    down,    as    dad    Jack    will    good-naturedly    tell. 


One  place  Kanes  will  never  move  to:  The  Country.  Says 
Jack,  "Clare  grew  up  on  a  form,  so  she's  had  it."  But 
fun   facilities   are   a-plenty   in    Downsview   neighborhood. 


I 
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The  Tragi-Comic  World  of  TV 


(Continued  jrom  page  43) 
opposite.  Some  professional  critics  may 
acclaim  Jack  the  greater  comedian,  for  he 
is  able  to  look  solemn  while  putting  over 
his  most  outrageous  lines.  Occasionally, 
Red  is  criticized  because  he  breaks  up 
over  some  of  his  own  gags. 

"What  some  professional  critics  criticize, 
the  public  loves,"  says  Seymour  Berns,  di- 
rector of  The  Red  Skelton  Show,  a  quiet, 
serious,  bespectacled  gentleman  who 
smiles  frequently  but  rarely  goes  into 
gales  of  laughter — though  Red  can  always 
break  him  up.  "Red  sometimes  enjoys  a 
Joke  he  is  telling  so  much  that  he  bursts 
into  laughter.  Technically,  perhaps  he 
shouldn't  do  this — but  who  really  minds 
it?  The  public  shares  his  enjoyment.  He's 
so  obviously  having  a  heck  of  a  good  time, 
he's  fun  to  watch. 

"There  is  a  close  personal  feeling  be- 
tween Red  and  his  audience.  It  shares  his 
happiness  and  his  heartaches.  When  his 
little  boy  was  sick,  a  fantastic  amount  of 
mail  arrived  for  Red."  When  Red's  son 
died  of  leukemia  last  year,  it  was  as  if 
every  member  of  the  audience  had  suf- 
fered a  personal  loss.  Every  one  of  them 
had  been  praying  for  the  miracle  that 
would  save  Red's  beloved  son. 

Red  stayed  away  from  TV  for  only 
about  two  weeks  after  the  death  of  Rich- 
ard. Then  he  came  back,  seemingly  as 
merry  as  ever.  The  members  of  the  crew 
were  told  by  the  director  and  the  pro- 
ducer: "We  know  you're  sorry  for  Red. 
He  knows  it,  too.  But  don't  keep  telling 
him.  It  will  only  make  it  harder  for  him 
to  do  his  comedy  act,  if  you  remind  him 
of  his  loss." 

When  he  was  performing.  Red's  comedy 
was  as  uproarious  as  ever.  But,  for  a 
while,  when  he  wasn't  acting,  his  eyes 
would  stare  into  the  distance.  The  men 
in  the  crew  could  guess  his  thoughts;  they 
didn't  intrude  on  them.  Little  by  little. 
Red  went  back  to  his  former  extrovert 
personality.  Once  again,  he  lives  in  a 
world  of  shared  jokes,  laughter,  and  mer- 
riment.   But  there  is  a  difference. 

"In  some  respects,  Red  Skelton's  come- 
dy has  become  more  poignant  since  then," 
says  Cecil  Barker,  producer  of  the  Skelton 
show.  Mr.  Barker  looks  as  though  he 
were  Seymour  Berns'  brother — approxi- 
mately the  same  build,  similar  glasses, 
similar  seriousness  till  he  laughs  at  some 
gag  of  Red's.  "Whenever  Red  has  appeared 
in  a  scene  with  children,"  he  continues, 
"it  has  always  had  a  sympathetic  overtone. 
But  now,  when  he  plays  such  a  scene, 
there  is  noticeably  more  heart  within 
him." 

The  greatest  comedy  has  always  had  an 
undertone  of  sadness.  A  friend  of  Red's 
once  said:  "Comedy  and  heart  are  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  same  pole;  and  Red  has 
both." 

All  this  doesn't  mean  that  Red  is  a  great 
comedian  merely  because  he  is  a  great 
guy.  "It's  true  he  has  the  traditional  heart 
of  gold,"  says  Seymour  Berns.  "He  is  a 
complete  patsy  for  anyone  who  wants  him 
to  contribute  his  time  and  talent  for  any 
cause.  But  no  comedian  ever  lasted  simply 
because  he  was  a  nice  guy.  Basically,  Red 
is  an  overwhelmingly  funny  clown;  and 
even  the  bit  of  pathos  that  underlies  his 
comedy  has  been  part  of  the  tradition  of 
the  great  clowns." 

"He's  the  last  clown  in  the  business," 
says  Mr.  Barker.  "People  accept  prat-falls, 
water  thrown  at  other  people's  faces  and 
similar  visual  gags,  in  a  Red  Skelton  show, 
that  they  wouldn't  accept  from  anyone 
else.  Who  else  could  make  acceptable  the 
outrageous  idea  of  a  'Murphy  bathtub'  in 
the  wall  of  Freddie  the  Freeloader's  dingy 
quarters  at  the  city  dump?     Freddie,  the 


big-hearted,  wanted  to  accommodate  his 
friend,  Mr.  Hanger-on.  But  he  could 
hardly  do  so  in  a  bathtub  just  large 
enough  to  hold  one  sleeper.  So  what,  as 
Red  played  it,  could  be  more  logical  than 
a  Murphy  bathtub  that  folds  into  the  waS 
like  a  Murphy  bed? 

"People  accept  these  things  from  Red. 
They  are  an  integral  part  of  his  broad 
comedy.  In  addition,  he  is  the  greatest 
pantomimist  in  the  world  today." 

Red  himself  loves  pantomime.  "I  think 
pantomime  is  a  wonderful  universal  lan- 
guage," he  says.  "Anyone,  anywhere,  can 
understand  good  pantomime." 

For  years.  Red  had  dreamed  of  a  TV 
show  done  entirely  in  pantomime.  It  would 
be  a  great  challenge,  a  great  gimmick,  a 
great  gamble.  At  first,  his  producer  and 
director  shied  away  from  the  idea,  for  if 
such  a  show  flopped,  the  flop  might  be 
heard  arotmd  the  television  world. 

Finally,  they  got  the  spark  of  an  idea, 
and  put  Red's  script  writers  to  work  on  it. 
With  Red  cooperating  to  the  limit,  they 
emerged  with  what  Mr.  Barker  and  Mr. 
Berns  consider  Red's  greatest  TV  show — 
last  year's  Thanksgiving  program  about 
Freddie  the  Freeloader's  attempts  to  stir 
up  some  philanthropist's  willingness  to 
bestow  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  on  him. 

"Red  Skelton  will  probably  go  on  for- 
ever in  TV,"  explains  Mr.  Barker,  "be- 
cause there  isn't  one  Red  Skelton — there 
are  at  least  eight  of  them.  There's  a  new 
Red  Skelton  every  week.  If  you  see  Fred- 
die the  Freeloader  one  week,  you  might 
not  see  him  again  for  five  or  six  weeks.  In 
the  meantime,  you  may  see  Willie  Lump 
Lump,  the  drunk;  George  Appleby,  the 
henpecked  husband;  Clem  Kadiddlehop- 
per,  the  yokel;  Cookie,  the  sailor;  punch- 
drunk  Cauliflower  McPugg,  San  Fernando 
Red,  or  Bolivar  Shagnasty.  In  addition, 
there's  Red  himself. 

"An  astonishing  facet  of  the  show  is  that 
Red  achieves  his  transformations  without 
make-up.  One  moment  he  can  be  an  old 
man  dozing  in  a  chair;  a  flip  of  his  hat,  and 
he's  a  youngster,  playing  with  his  first 
chemistry  set." 

Where  does  Red  get  his  inspirations  for 
these  characters?  Just  ask  Red.  "Freddie 
the  Freeloader?"  he  says.  "Why,  I  got  the 
idea  from  my  father,  who  used  to  play  a 
tramp  clown  in  the  circus.  He  played  a 
sad  clown,  and  had  a  special  make-up  of 
his  own — white  on  his  eyelids,  white  on 
his  mouth,  absolutely  no  red  on  the  nose 
— I  wear  identically  that  make-up.  My  fa- 
ther used  to  do  the  routine  of  pretending 
to  sew  up  his  fingers  with  imaginary 
thread  and  needle.  It's  one  of  my  favor- 
ites. He  also  did  a  clever  bit  about  a  girl 
getting  up  in  the  morning." 

"And  you  watched  your  father's  rou- 
tines and  copied  them?" 

"Oh,  no,"  Red  says  gently.  "He  died  one 
day  in  May.  I  was  born  the  following 
July.  But  my  mother  told  me  all  about 
my  father's  routines.  She  told  me  how  he 
used  to  recite  the  ABC's,  as  though  he 
were  mouthing  a  great  speech.  It  gave 
me  an  idea.  One  day,  I  said  I'd  like  to  do 
a  routine  reciting  the  alphabet  on  TV. 
Everyone  thought  I  was  gone.  But  they 
let  me  try  it,  and  the  public  seemed  to  like 
it. 

"I  played  a  man  who  carefully  prepares 
a  speech  he's  to  deliver  before  his  lodge. 
Then  along  comes  his  kid  with  the  day's 
homework — the  ABC's.  He  puts  the  paper 
right  on  top  of  his  father's  speech.  The 
father  grabs  the  kid's  homework  by  mis- 
take and  takes  it  to  the  lodge  with  him. 
When  he  gets  up  to  read  his  speech,  all  he 
has  with  him  is  the  kid's  homework.  He 
recites    the    alphabet    with    great    fervor, 
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putting  into  the  ABC's  all  the  changes  of 
expression  he  had  originally  planned  for 
his  speech." 

Ked  Skelton  personally  creates  all  his 
characters.  Possibly  his  favorite  is  Willie 
Lump  Lump,  the  drunk,  who,  for  obvious 
reasons,  always  gets  a  glow.  "I  used  to  fol- 
low and  study  drunks,"  Red  explains.  "I 
patterned  Willie  Lump  Lump  after  them, 
and — surprising  as  it  may  seem — after 
children.  I  love  to  watch  children.  The 
way  in  which  a  child  learns  to  walk,  get- 
ting up,  sttmibling,  then  getting  up  again, 
is  similar  to  the  way  in  which  a  drunk 
stumbles  along.  When  I  do  a  drunk,  I'm 
really  doing  an  adult  child." 

His  eleven-year-old  daughter,  Valen- 
tina,  likes  Freddie  the  Freeloader  and 
George  Appleby,  the  henpecked  husband, 
best  of  all  his  characterizations.  "I  pat- 
terned George  Appleby  after  J.  Newton 
Numbskull,  a  character  I  used  to  do  in  ra- 
dio," says  Red.  "People  like  Appleby  be- 
cause he  reminds  them  of  themselves  or  of 
someone  they  know." 

Ask  Red:  "Were  you  ever  shy  like 
George  Appleby?"  He  fumbles  a  bit  with 
his  cigar.  "I  still  am,"  he  confesses.  "I'm 
very  self-conscious.  That's  why  I  ad-lib 
all  the  time — to  cover  up  my  self-con- 
sciousness. All  these  gags  I  pull  really 
represent  a  kind  of  false  courage." 

The  actual  gags  and  situations  in  the 
Red  Skelton  show  are  pre-tested.  Skel- 
ton's three  writers  get  together  to  work 
out  the  original  script.  Sherwood 
Schwartz,  the  head  writer,  puts  the  script 
together,  and  Red  receives  it  Sunday 
night. 

By  Monday,  he's  ready  to  rehearse.  The 
first  rehearsals  are  done  without  an  audi- 
ence, except  for  members  of  the  crew  and 
occasional  studio  visitors.  Red  is  com- 
pletely tminhibited,  saying  and  doing  al- 
most anything  that  comes  into  his  head. 
Very  often,  his  improvisations  are  so  ef- 
fective and  fimny  that  they  go  into  the 
final  show. 

The  pre -testing  before  an  audience 
takes  place  at  a  dress  rehearsal  on  Mon- 
day night.  Again  Red  improvises,  says 
whatever  comes  into  his  head.  At  one 
such  preview.  Red  was  supposed  to  throw 
a  stale  egg  out  of  the  window.  A  dense 
cloud  of  smoke  arose.  "Liquid  smog,"  said 
Red,  beginning  to  cough  and  sputter.  A 
prop  man  offered  Red  some  water.  Red 
sipped  it,  then  tossed  the  rest  away.  "It's 
nothing  but  water,"  he  said  indignantly. 
At  the  moment,  he  must  have  been  dying 
for  water — but  his  love  of  a  gag  prevailed. 

One  reason  Red  lasts  year  after  year  is 
that  he  is  not  only  a  great  comic,  but  also 
a  creative  one.  His  producer  and  director 
both  proclaim  him  a  top  idea -man.  One 
week,  the  three  script  writers,  director 
Berns  and  producer  Barker  were  at  a  loss 
for  a  good  gag  for  the  show  which  was  to 
go  on  "live"  that  very  evening.  At  three 
in  the  afternoon.  Red  Skelton  said: 
"Wouldn't  it  be  a  riot  if  we  had  a  picture 
of  a  bear  with  fur  pasted  on  it  hanging 
on  the  wall,  and  I  walked  over  and  pulled 
off  the  fur?  Then  the  bear  could  throw 
up  his  arms  protectively  to  cover  his  nak' 
edness." 

"That's  a  great  idea.  Red,"  they  said, 
"but  will  it  work?"  Red  thought  it  would. 
Special  effects  men  got  busy  with  bear- 
skins and  animated  arms.  Two  minutes 
before  the  show  went  on  the  air,  the  pic 
ture  of  the  bear  was  ready,  complete  with 
bearskin  and  arms.  Everything  worked 
perfectly. 

A  scene  in  one  show  called  for  Red  to 
keep  trying  to  find  a  male  foreign  spy  bej- 
hind  a  screen,  while  the  foreign  si^ 
waltzed  around  to  the  front  of  the  screai 


to  dodge  Red.  It  soon  became  one  of  those 
merry-go-round  chases  typical  of  comedy. 
"Why  don't  we  use  some  carousel  music?" 
suggested  Red.  The  director  tried  it — and 
the  music  blended  perfectly  with  the 
broad  comedy. 

Red's  ad-libbed  tomfoolery  on  Monday 
night's  dress  rehearsals  helps  keep  Tues- 
day night's  program  spontaneous  and  un- 
predictable. Some  of  Red's  most  outrage- 
ous remarks  have  to  be  toned  down  a 
little.  But,  because  of  his  innocent  small- 
boy  air,  Red  can  say  things  that  other 
comedians  couldn't  get   away   with. 

After  a  particularly  hot  love  scene,  Red 
said,  "You  don't  know  what  a  great  actor 
I  am.  If  I'd  acted  the  way  I  felt,  we'd  all 
be  in  jail  by  now.  You're  all  indebted  to 
me."  The  remark,  only  slightly  toned 
down,  was  used  the  following  night  over 
the  telewaves. 

Red's  good  taste  tells  him  how  far  he 
can  go  on  the  final  live  show.  "If  I  could 
only  say  what  I  said  in  rehearsal,"  he  once 
remarked  wistfully,  leaving  it  to  the  audi- 
ence to  try  to  imagine  what  he  had  said. 

"Red,"  says  a  friend  of  his,  "loves  laugh- 
ter. He  will  work  just  as  hard  perfect- 
ing a  gag  to  make  a  few  members  of  the 
crew  laugh,  as  he  will  to  put  over  a  gag 
with  which  he  is  trying  to  entertain  the 
whole  country  over  TV." 

A  year  ago.  Red  drove  the  technicians  at 
CBS  temporarily  mad.  At  the  time,  the 
show  was  being  done  in  full  color,  and  all 
the  colors  had  to  be  balanced  for  the  cam- 
era. But,  whenever  Red  was  in  a  scene, 
they  just  wouldn't  balance.  Finally,  after 
he'd  driven  the  color  men  to  distraction. 
Red  confessed  his  secret.  Before  coming 
to  rehearsal,  he'd  dabbed  a  touch  of  green 
on  one  cheek — invisible  to  the  naked  eye 
but  sufficient  to  make  it  impossible  for  the 
technicians  to  get  their  colors  balanced  for 
the  TV  cameras. 

Red  loves  a  joke,  regardless  of  who  per- 
petrates it.  He  also  loves  watching  other 
comedians.  Red  loves  'em  all,  and  enjoys 
watching  them  on  TV.  Even  if  he  knows 
their  material  by  heart,  he  follows  every 
move  they  make,  every  line  they  speak 
with  fascination.  Baffled,  his  wife  Georgia 
will  sometimes  ask  him  as  he  settles  down 
in  a  favorite  armchair  to  watch  another 
performer,  "But  why  do  you  want  to 
watch?     You  know  all  his  material." 

"I  like  to  watch  them  put  it  across,"  Red 
says.  And  he  breaks  into  howls  of  appre- 
ciative laughter. 

There  were  those  who  thought,  when 
personal  tragedy  upset  his  own  Ufe,  that 
Red  might  retire  from  show  business.  How 
could  he  go  on  clowning,  some  wondered, 
after   the   heartbreak   of   losing   his   son  ? 

Red  himself  has  the  best  answer  for  this. 
"How  can  a  man  who  loves  his  work  re- 
tire? If  a  man  dedicated  his  life  to  being 
a  monk  or  a  minister,  no  one  would  ex- 
pect him  to  retire  because  of  personal 
heartbreak.  Why  is  it  any  different  when 
a  man  has  dedicated  his  life  to  bringing  a 
few  minutes  of  happiness  to  people? 

"If  ever  I  have  made  someone  who  has 
had  troubles  forget  them  for  a  while  and 
smile,  I  feel  that  my  work  has  been 
worthwhile." 

Red,  however,  does  not  consider  himself 
another  Pagliacci — a  clown  whose  heart  is 
breaking  while  he  makes  others  laugh. 
When  Red  is  playing  a  comedy  scene,  no 
one  enjoys  it  more  than  Red  himself. 
Perhaps  that's  the  secret  which  keeps 
viewers  voting  him  Gold  Medals — in  a  tragi- 
comic era  when  so  many  other  really  fun- 
ny men  have  only  been  getting  the  gate. 
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(Continued  from  page  41) 
is  as  much  a  part  of  the  American  scene 
as  the  television  aerial  and  the  juke  box. 
A  performer  couldn't  escape  it  if  he  wanted 
to. 

On  the  contrary,  most  of  them  en- 
courage it.  As  a  result,  fan  clubs  now 
operate  across  the  country  with  the  pre- 
cision and  power  of  a  well-oiled  political 
machine.  And  the  most  energetic  of  the 
lot  are  those  which  function  in  behalf  of 
Pat  Boone. 

There  was  a  time  when  Elvis  Presley, 
now  wearing  olive  drab  for  Uncle  Sam, 
drew  more  correspondence  than  Pat. 
Perry  Como's  office  estimates  that  his  fan 
clubs  sometimes  produce  as  many  as  10,- 

000  letters  a  week,  and  Rick  Nelson  re- 
cently had  to  hire  a  battery  of  secre- 
taries to  cope  with  his  uncounted  mail. 
Before  them,  Bing  Crosby  and  Frank 
Sinatra,  in  their  heyday,  helped  boost  the 
postal  deficit  and  they  still  get  more  letters 
than  they  know  what  to  do  with. 

But  when  it  comes  to  organization,  Pat 
Boone  makes  them  all  pale  by  comparison. 
His  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  both  in  scope 
and  operation.  The  sentiment  that  flows 
from  the  pens  and  hearts  of  Pat  Boone 
fans  comes  from  each  of  the  forty-nine 
states  of  the  Union  and  from  such  dis- 
tant lands  as  Japan,  South  Africa,  Indo- 
nesia and  Ghana.  Even  Czechoslovakia 
which  is  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and 
Yugoslavia,  which  is  under  its  shadow, 
have  their  Boone  pen  pals. 

Officially,  there  are  more  than  350,000 
registered  Pat  Boone  fans.  They  are  or- 
ganized into  4,200  clubs  (at  last  count), 
which  in  turn  are  governed  and  transfused 
by  an  international  headquarters  with 
offices  at  6  West  57th  Street,  New  York, 
19,  N.  Y. 

Teenagers,  of  course,  dominate  the 
ranks.  But,  unofficially,  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  more  whose  affections  and 
fervors  belong  to  the  twenty-four-year- 
old  baritone  with  the  silky  voice  and 
eleven  gold  disks  to  his  credit.  Ministers 
(he's  a  devoted  member  of  the  Church 
of  Christ),  educators  (he  was  graduated 
from  Columbia  University  magna  cum, 
laude)  and  assorted  other  grownups  are 
among  them. 

1  he  5,000  fan  letters  Boone  receives  every 
week  at  his  business  offices  in  Manhattan 
and  at  his  home  in  Teaneck,  New  Jersey, 
provide  eloquent  testimony  to  his  un- 
limited appeal. 

"I  am  confident,"  wrote  a  North  Caro- 
lina father,  "that  if  there  is  anyone  who 
can  bring  back  to  the  entertainment  field 
the  dignity  that  has  been  taken  from 
it  by  some  who  want  only  publicity  and 
fame,  you  are  the  one  who  can  do  it." 
A  California  minister  wrote  him:  "My 
motto  with  kids  has  always  been,  'Any 
means  to  an  end,  as  long  as  it's  honest, 
clean  and  fair.'  And  the  jive  provides 
an  'in'  with  kids  that  is  mighty  helpful 
in  leading  them  on  to  Christ." 

This  from  a  college  professor  in  Missis- 
sippi: "As  an  argument  against  cynicism, 
we  would  like  to  be  able  to  point  to  one 
young  man  whose  marriage  and  balance 
have  stood  the  extreme  test  of  great  suc- 
cess." 

From  a  mother  in  Colorado:    "You  are 

also    an    excellent    husband    and    father. 

This   is   even   more   important   than   your 

professional    career.      Our    country    needs 

more  entertainers  that  show  the  sense  of 

responsibility  you  do." 

J        And  from  a  teen-age  boy  in  Kansas:   "I 

*    recently  graduated  from  high  school  and, 

■    thanks  to  you,  have  decided  to   continue 

my  education,  although  it  won't  be  easy. 

I  think  that  Pat  Boone  is  a  wonderful  boy 
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who  believes  in  living  a  clean,  wholesome 
life  and  leading  the  crusade  of  teenagers 
to  the  belief  that  there  is  still  a  God  Al- 
mighty." 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  the  flood  of  letters 
which  merely  gush,  or  ask  for  an  auto- 
graphed picture,  or  plead  for  a  lock  of 
hair.  But  the  solid  majority  of  them  are 
inspired  by  admiration  for  Pat  as  a  hus- 
band; as  the  father  of  four  daughters;  as 
the  sometimes  lay  preacher;  as  the  college 
student  who  used  to  "work  aroxmd"  "TV 
rehearsals  to  avoid  cutting  classes,  and 
as  the  singer  who  refuses  to  accent  his  beat 
with  anything  more  than  the  snapping 
of  his  fingers  and  the  tapping  of  his  white 
buckskin  shoes. 

The  first  Pat  Boone  fan  club  was  organ- 
ized in  his  hometown  of  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, five  years  ago,  by  a  teenager 
blessed  both  with  foresight  and  a  genius 
for  persuasion.  Pat  was  an  imknown  at 
the  time — had  sung  only  in  local  theaters 
and  on  small  radio  stations  and  hadn't 
even  cut  his  first  record.  But  bright-eyed 
Vicki  Woodall,  now  a  student  at  Memphis 
State  College,  must  have  sensed  that  her 
fellow  townsman  would  some  day  become 
the  most  famous  Boone  since  Daniel — of 
whom,  incidentally,  he  is  a  direct  de- 
scendant. 

Vicki  did  her  job  so  well  that  she  now 
heads  up  the  National  Association  of  Pat 
Boone  Fan  Clubs,  composed  of  the  presi- 
dents of  most  of  the  4,200  clubs.  She  edits 
the  thick  quarterly  and  annual  bulletins 
the  group  turns  out.  Mimeographed  or 
printed  in  offset,  they  are  masterpieces  in 
public  relations  and  virtually  guarantee 
that  anything  Pat  does  will  be  a  sock  suc- 
cess. 

They  keep  the  Boone  public  posted  on 
everything  about  him  but  his  blood  pres- 
sure. Constantly  in  touch  with  Pat's  offices 
in  New  York,  they  plug  his  records,  his 
movies,  his  TV  shows  and  his  public  ap- 
pearances. They  also  are  a  compendivun 
of  just  about  everything  that  gets  into 
print  about  him. 

The  treasury  is  fed  by  dues  of  one  dollar 
a  year  and  by  subscriptions  to  "Pat's 
Pages,"  the  annual  publication,  which  sells 
for  fifty  cents.  In  the  true  Boone  tradi- 
tion, surplus  money  is  donated  to  the 
March  of  Dimes,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Com- 
munity Chest  and  other  such  charities, 
with  Pat  usually  donating  an  equal  sum 
out  of  his  own  pocket. 

An  astute  businessman  as  well  as  a 
natural-born  do-gooder,  Pat  himself  con- 
tributes to  the  fan  club  publications,  with 
chatty   personal   messages   that   read    like 
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letters  from  home.  "I've  got  stacks  and 
stacks  of  clippings  from  newspapers  all 
over  the  country  mentioning  how  the  Pat 
Boone  fan  clubs  have  raised  money  for 
charities,  how  they  have  contributed  in 
various  ways  to  worthy  organizations. 
.  .  .  This  makes  me  happier  than  I  can 
say.  I  know  you'll  all  keep  it  up  and 
continue  to  work  in  your  own  commxinities 
for  good." 

The  same  issue  of  "Pat's  Pages"  told  of 
a  Nashville  grandmother  weighing  250 
pounds  who  went  on  a  severe  diet  and 
took  off  more  than  fifty  pounds  because 
she  "could  not  bear  the  thought  of  having 
to  meet  Pat,  wearing  a  size-52  dress."  As 
president  of  a  club  made  up  of  young- 
sters ranging  in  age  from  six  to  seventeen, 
the  determined  grandma  also  staged  a 
party  that  raised  forty-eight  dollars  for 
charity. 

Fan  clubs  spring  up  in  such  profusion 
that  some  are  in  existence  for  as  long  as 
two  years  before  Pat  learns  of  them.  As 
a  rule,  however,  permission  to  organize  a 
club  is  sought  from  him  in  advance.  An 
instruction  sheet,  autographed  photos, 
membership  cards  and  buttons  bearing  a 
smiling  photo  of  Pat  and  the  legend,  "I 
am  a  Pat  Boone  Fan,"  are  promptly  dis- 
patched. The  president  is  urged  to  join 
the  national  association  and  to  register  the 
names  of  the  officers  with  the  New  York 
office. 

Two  associates  on  Pat's  staff,  Don  Henley 
and  Len  Gochman,  maintain  a  close  watch 
over  the  correspondence  and  see  to  it 
that  a  file  containing  a  thumbnail  record 
of  every  club  is  kept  up  to  date.  Con- 
tact with  the  foreign  clubs  is  in  the 
hands  of  another  staff  member,  pretty 
Susanna  Silver,  and  five  secretaries  are 
on  hand  to  answer  those  letters  which 
Pat  cannot  answer  personally.  Letters 
written  in  a  foreign  language  sometimes 
have  to  be  farmed  out  for  translation.  As 
a  rule,  however,  some  member  of  the 
staff  is  able  to  make  them  out. 

Pat  insists  on  a  personal  reply  to  let- 
ters with  a  religious  theme  or  with  those 
containing  a  genuine  problem.  "I  feel 
that  if  people  are  sincere  and  take  the 
time  to  write  about  something  troubling 
them,  the  least  I  can  do  is  try  to  help,  to 
let  them  know  I  can  be  reached,"  he 
said  in  a  recent  interview.  "I  wouldn't 
be  worth  their  support  if  I  didn't  do  that 
much.  These  fan  clubs  have  been  pretty 
wonderful  to  me.  I  owe  a  lot  of  my 
success  to  them.  That's  why  I  try  to 
keep  in  touch  with  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible." 

Club  presidents  frequently  visit  his  New 
York  offices,  where  they  are  greeted  by 
him  personally  or  by  his  personal  man- 
ager. Jack  Spina,  or  assistant  Len  Goch- 
man. When  he  is  on  tour,  he  never  misses 
the  opportimity  to  chat  with  a  president 
or  a  delegation  backstage. 

"I  can't  speak  for  other  fan  clubs,"  he 
said,  "but  I  know  that  the  kids  in  mine 
are  a  pretty  wonderful  and  well-behaved 
btmch.  They  don't  tear  at  my  clothes  or 
anything  like  that.  Usually,  all  they  want 
to  do  is  shake  my  hand,  or  say  hello,  or 
chat  for  a  minute." 

That  personal  touch  is  the  icing  on  the 
cake  for  all  true  fans.  But  the  warmth  of 
their  friendship,  the  test  of  their  unswerv- 
ing loyalty,  glows  in  every  word  they 
write  to  or  about  their  idols.  Singing  idols, 
it  might  be  added.  For,  by  some  strange 
alchemy  between  performer  and  au- 
dience, it  is  the  great  popular  singers  like 
Pat  Boone  who  most  inspire  the  fans  to 
use  their  "secret  weapon."  The  star 
makes  a  nation's  music.  It's  his  fans  who 
buy  the  records,  watch  and  listen— and 
make  his  stardom  endure. 
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Fastest  News  Alive 
— Radio  and  TV 


(Continued  from  page  60) 

The  Cuban  Rebellion.  CBS  news  com- 
mentators Stuart  Novins  and  Larry  Smith 
happened  to  be  staying  at  the  Nacional 
Hotel  in  Havana  when  the  grand  coup 
took  effect.  They  now  have  a  deeper  ap- 
preciation of  the  old  line:  "Comes  the 
revolution."  On  a  hot  tip  in  pursuit  of 
rebel  leader  Fidel  Castro,  they  chartered 
an  airplane  to  Santiago,  then  rented  an 
auto.  By  acute  lookout  and  a  great  stroke 
of  luck,  they  caught  up  with  Castro  while 
he  was  riding  a  jeep  in  Santa  Clara.  This 
resulted  in  the  very  first  Castro  inter- 
view— albeit  a  wildly  hasty  question-and- 
answer  tape  recording — heard  over  the 
network  at  seven  the  next  morning. 

But  then  followed  the  most  hair-raising 
interview  in  the  memory  of  CBS  news- 
men, again  starring  the  victorious  Castro, 
who  consented  to  Face  The  Nation.  Still 
around  to  get  the  fastest  news  alive,  but 
almost  dead  in  the  process,  was  Stuart 
Novins,  moderator  of  that  show. 

Though  Face  The  Nation  is  no  Western, 
the  Havana  studio  where  it  was  filmed 
was  a  spectacle  replete  with  tommy-guns; 
glaring,  suspicious  eyes;  unkempt,  rip- 
roaring  beards;  swaggering  six-footers, 
and  gun-poking  threats  (none  of  this  seen, 
of  course,  by  the  TV  home  audience) .  Mr. 
Castro  had  entered  the  studio  with  a  .45 
automatic,  two  .30  caliber  rifles  and  more 
than  two  hundred  of  his  gun-toting  adu- 
lators. 

"I  had  had  less  than  two  hours'  sleep 
in  two  days,"  producer-of-show  Ted  Ayers 
recalled,  "and  my  eyes  were  about  three- 
quarters  shut — but  when  I  saw  all  those 
'fast  draws'  around  me,  I  didn't  need  any 
pep  pills!"  Carbines,  knives,  and  assorted 
small  arms  were  all  over  the  place.  The 
TV  cameramen  had  guns  levelled  at  them, 
as  did  all  the  others,  including  four  Ameri- 
can newsmen  and  famed  TV  director 
Robert  Miranda.  The  interview,  however, 
came  off  with  calm  and  nobody  got 
scratched;  just  shook  up. 

The  Death  of  Pope  Pius  XII.  WOR, 
which  bills  itself  as  "New  York's  Nimi- 
ber  One  News  Station"  and  feeds  some 
twenty-three  states,  dispatched  radio 
commentators  Henry  Gladstone  and 
George  Brown  to  Rome  to  cover  the  death 
of  the  Pope.  The  two  became  the  only 
American  press  representatives  invited  to 
tape-record  the  private  funeral  ceremony 
held  for  the  Pope's  family.  This  is  how 
Gladstone  and  Brown  did  it:  As  soon  as 
they  got  to  Rome,  they  visited  the  Ameri- 
can College,  a  Jesuit  institution  for 
Americans  in  Rome  studying  for  the 
priesthood.  There,  they  won  the  respect  of 
a  student  who  put  them  in  contact  with 
the  Pope's  relatives.  This  was  an  inter- 
faith  scoop  .  .  .  both  Gladstone  and  Brown 
are  Protestants.  WOR  was  the  first  station 
in  the  United  States  to  air  direct  broad- 
casts of  the  Pope's  burial. 

The  Coronation  of  Pope  John  XXIII. 
An  unprecedented  combining  of  skills  re- 
sulted in  the  CBS  news  presentation  of  an 
hour-long  video-tape  broadcast  of  Pope 
John  XXIII  less  than  twenty  hours  after 
the  conclusion  of  ceremonies  in  the  Vati- 
can. The  singular  electronic  achievement 
developed  this  way:  At  the  start  of  the 
coronation  ceremonies  in  Rome,  the  Italian 
TV  network,  RAI,  covered  all  phases  of 
the  four-and-a-half  hour  event  and  fed 
the  program  to  Eurovision,  the  inter- 
national network  which  services  about  a 
dozen  nations.  The  telecast  was  sped  to 
the  Granada  TV  network,  Ltd.,  in  Man- 
chester, England,  where  Reginald  Ham- 
mans,   chief   engineer,    tensely    supervised 
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Ready  now  .  .  .  TV-RADIO  ANNUAL  1959 
.  .  .  the  thrilling  yearbook  that  tells  you  all 
about  your  favorite  stars — their  wives,  their 
children,  their  hobbies. 

For  greater  radio  and  television  enjoyment, 
get  TV-RADIO  ANNUAL  now.  Here  are  a 
few  of  the  features  contained  in  the  1959 
edition : 

NEWS  ROUNDUP — Here's  all  the  news,  gossip 
and  chit-chat  of  the  airwaves.  The  marriages 
.  .  .  divorces  .  .  .  babies — plus  inside  stories 
that  will  make  your  eyes  pop. 

THE  YEAR'S  NEW  SHOWS— Peter  Gunn  (Craig 
Stevens,  Lola  Albright)  •  The  Rifleman 
(Chuck  Connors)  •  Lawman  (John  Russell, 
Peler  Brown)  •  Lassie  (June  Lockhart, 
Hugh  Reilly)   •  The  Texan   (Rory  Calhoun) 

•  Cimarron  City  (George  Montgomery,  John 
Smith)  •  Walt  Disney  Presents  (Tom  Try- 
on)  •  Bat  Masterson  (Gene  Barry)  •  The 
Donna  Reed  Show  •  Yancy  Derringer  (Jock 
Mahoney)  •  Man  with  a  Camera  (Charles 
Bronson)  •  Naked  City  (James  Franciscus, 
Suzanne  Storrs)  •  Man  without  a  Gun  (Rex 
Reason)   •  Steve  Canyon   (Dean  Fredericks) 

•  Wanted — Dead  or  Alive  (Steve  McQueen) 

•  77  Sunset  Strip  (Efrem  Zimbalist,  Jr.,  Edd 
Byrnes,  Roger  Smith)  •  The  Further  Adven- 
tures of  Ellery  Queen   (George  Nader). 

PERSONALITIES  OF  THE  YEAR— One-Man  Inva- 
sion (Elvis  Presley)  •  A  Big  Time  in  the  Big 


Town  (Lawrence  Welk  &  Co.,  including  the 
Lennon  Sisters,  Myron  Floren,  Buddy  Mer- 
rill, Ahce  Lon)  •  Red-Letter  Year  (Pat 
Boone)  •  Hep,  Handsome  and  Happy  (Rick 
Nelson)   •  Teenage  T.N.T.  (Dick  Clark). 

RETURN  ENGAGEMENTS— Audrey  Meadows  • 
Jimmy  Dean  •  Dorothy  Collins  •  Kathryn 
Murray  •  Liberace  •  Milton  Berle  •  Jackie 
Gleason  •  George  Burns  •  Ronnie  Burns 
•  Ann  Sothem  •  Garry  Moore. 

PIUS — Pictures  and  stories  of  all  your  favor- 
ites on  comedy,  western,  drama,  adventure, 
musical   and   panel   shows. 

STILL  ONLY  50<   WHILE  THEY  LAST 

This  exciting,  colorful  Annual  is  available  at 
your  favorite  magazine  counter  now.  Or,  if 
more  convenient,  mail  coupon,  with  500 — 
today.  But  hurry  before  all  copies  are  sold 
out! 

r-"MAIL  COUPON  TODAY— < 
I 
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the  final  naturalization  process  of  the  coro- 
nation picture  to  fit  American  signal-line 
usage,  on  a  unique  electronic  machine  he 
had  built. 

Specially  flown  in  from  New  York  were 
CBS  tape  engineer  George  Zavales  and 
CBS  news  producer  Don  Hewitt,  who 
edited  the  video-tape.  CBS  news  corre- 
spondent Winston  Burdett,  present  at  the 
Eurovision  broadcast  in  Rome,  recorded 
his  own  narrative  commentary  which  was 
inserted  as  the  editing  proceeded.  Less 
than  two  hours  after  the  Eurovision  broad- 
cast ended,  Don  Hewitt,  hugging  video- 
tape, was  boarding  a  chartered  twin- 
engine  plane  to  Paris.  From  there,  he 
hopped  a  Pan  American  Boeing  jet.  Hew- 
itt and  tape  were  at  New  York's  Idlewild 
airport  that  same  evening.  The  tape  was 
once  more  scrupulously  edited  and  shown 
early  next  day. 

The  Near-Fatal  Accident  of  Roy  Campa- 
nella.  When  celebrated  Dodger  catcher 
Roy  Campanella  lay  near  death  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  auto  smashup,  fans  across  the 
nation  offered  prayers  for  his  recovery. 
Reporter  Cliff  Evans,  who  has  been  with 
NBC-TV's  Today  show  since  its  start 
seven  years  ago,  scored  one  of  the  biggest 
human-interest  "beats"  of  1958  by  obtain- 
ing the  first  interview  with  the  severely 
injured  baseball  star.  Even  Life  magazine, 
which  had  been  trying  hard  to  obtain  a 
written  interview,  came  off  two  weeks  be- 
hind. 

"For  five  months,  I  tried  to  get  him," 
the  energetic  forty-two-year-old  Evans 
related.  "One  day,  Campie  was  well  enough 
to  talk  with  me  on  the  phone  and  he 
promised  I'd  be  first,  that  I'd  have  an  ex- 
clusive over  the  papers,  magazines,  every- 
body. He  came  through  by  June  first,  even 
though  he'd  been  offered  a  huge  sum  of 
money  by  another  network  for  an  ex- 
clusive interview  about  ten  days  before." 

The  tape-recorded  interview  was  made 
on  the  fourth  floor  at  the  N.  Y.  U.  Re- 
habilitation Institute  in  New  York  City, 
where  Campanella  was  living-in  for  treat- 
ment. The  patient  was  still  flat  on  his  back 
and  upholstered  with  all  kinds  of  muscle- 
bracing  devices,  but  he  talked  to  Evans  for 
about  seven  minutes.  The  interview  ran 
on  June  4,  the  first  time  the  public  heard 
this  baseball  "immortal"  speak  since  the 
brutal  collision  in  January. 

Campanella  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
allow  Cliff  Evans  two  fourteen -minute 
filmed  interviews  about  two  months  later. 
This  time,  again  from  the  Rehabilitation 
Institute,  Campanella  was  seated  in  a 
wheelchair,  his  neck  in  a  brace,  his  body 
paralyzed  from  the  waist  down.  But  his 
eyes  sparkled  with  a  hopeful  liveliness  and 
his  handsome  face  exuded  courage,  seren- 
ity and  optimism.  When  asked  by  Evans, 
"Will  you  walk  again?" — Campanella  re- 
plied: "Certainly  I  believe  I'll  walk  again. 
If  you  don't  believe,  you  won't  .  .  .  it's  my 
intention.  Even  if  I  never  do,  I'll  still  be- 
lieve I  will."  All  the  newspapers  picked 
up  these  moving  words  of  spirited  good 
sense  from  one  of  the  nation's  greatest 
sports  heroes. 

"This  interview,"  Evans  said,  "had  the 
most  tremendous  influence  on  the  audi- 
ence. As  a  matter  of  fact,  viewers  are  still 
talking  about  it  and  writing  in  about  it." 

The  Voyage  of  the  Nautilus.  Dave  Gar- 
roway,  personally,  is  said  to  have  been 
responsible  for  another  Today  break  of  a 
major  story  in  '58 — the  arrival  in  New 
York  of  the  atomic  submarine  Nautilus 
after  its  spectacular  underwater  polar  voy- 
age. Today  was  the  only  show  to  give  the 
event  live  coverage.  "It  was  Dave's  charm- 
J  ing  persuasion,"  a  staff  spokesman  put  it. 
Garroway,  host-star  of  the  early-morning 
"  program,  reported:  "We  got  such  marvel- 
ous cooperation  from  the  Navy,  they  even 
changed  their  timing  schedule  so  that  the 
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sub  surfaced  practically  in  the  face  of  our 
cameras!" 

The  Chicago  School  Fire.  The  shocking 
fire  which  claimed  the  lives  of  eighty-nine 
children  and  three  teacher  nuns  was  a 
CBS  "first,"  emanating  from  its  Chicago 
station,  WBBM.  When  news  of  the  blast 
first  reached  Miss  Lu  Bartlow,  who  is  one 
of  the  few  women  radio-TV  news  assign- 
ment editors,  she  thought  it  was  "just  a 
fire."  In  minutes  came  more  news  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  tragedy — two  children 
dead,  thirteen  dead.  .  .  .  Now  Miss  Bartlow 
went  into  a  fury  of  action,  alerted  by 
Hugh  Hill,  special  events  director  of  the 
station.  Hill  was  one  of  the  first  at  the 
scene,  together  with  reporter  Frank  Reyn- 
olds, cameraman  Irv  Heberg,  and  sound- 
man Mike  Kessmar,  the  first  of  the  three 
teams  which  were  to  cover  the  story  so 
vividly  the  rest  of  that  day  and  the  next. 

Mike  Neigoff,  Chief  of  the  Chicago  News 
Bureau,  and  reporter  John  Calloway  took 
turns  reporting  from  St.  Ann's  Hospital 
and  Garfield  Park  Hospital,  where  the 
small  burned  bodies  were  brought  in  by 
the  dozen.  TV  news  editor  Hal  Fischer 
bravely  took  a  "beat"  at  the  morgue.  And 
thus  one  of  the  most  tragic  and  memo- 
rable stories  of  1958  was  covered  with 
amazing  swiftness.  Hill's  accounting  of  the 
scene  on  tape  went  on  the  radio  network 
about  a  half-hour  after  the  conflagration 
started.  The  first  film,  narrated  by  Frank 
Reynolds,  came  over  the  network  from 
Chicago  at  6: 45  P.M.  At  11: 15  P.M.,  CBS- 
TV,  from  New  York,  carried  an  edited 
production  of  the  heartbreaking  fire  in  a 
fifteen-minute  special  news  show. 

The  General  Elections  of  1958.  There 
were  33  Senate  seats,  432  House  seats 
and  32  Governorships  to  be  won.  For  this 
tremendous  election  show,  ABC -TV  intro- 
duced a  magnificent  at-a-glance  "tote" 
picture  of  the  returns,  complete  with  faces 
of  the  smiling  candidates  and  their  party 
affiliations.  The  versatile  and  debonair 
John  Daly,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
news  and  public  affairs,  was  "anchor  man" 
for  this  exhaustive  coverage,  narrating 
minute-by-minute  developments,  while 
veteran  newsman  Quincy  Howe  analyzed 
implications  of  the  returns. 

At  Number  One  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  newscaster  John  W.  Vander- 
cook  was  on  assignment  with  the  Under- 
wood Election  Data  Processing  System,  a 
new  electronic  brain  which  tosses  off 
things-to-come  wisdom  at  fifteen  calcula- 
tions per  minute.  Noted  political  analyst 
Louis  Bean  fed  the  machine  selected  data. 
With  Bean's  help,  UEDPS— pronounced 
jokingly  as  "Oedipus"  because  it's  so  com- 
plex— came  out  practically  dead-right, 
predicting  the  Democratic  landslide.  Un- 
heralded off-camera  were  about  one  hun- 
dred newsmen,  technicians,  tally  clerks, 
aiding  the  staff  of  fourteen  commentators, 
thirteen  of  whom  were  members  of  the 
team  which  had  already  won  a  Peabody 
Award  for  its  1956  Election  Night  broad- 
cast. ABC  remained  on  the  air  with  elec- 
tion returns  two  hours  longer  than  NBC 
and  one  hour  longer  than  CBS. 

There  were  other  big  stories  that  got  the 
full  treatment  of  radio-TV's  remarkable 
speed  and  quality.  Viewers  and  listeners 
can  recall  the  Adams- Goldfine  case,  the 
Little  Rock  integration  crisis,  U.S.  troops 
in  Lebanon,  General  De  Gaulle's  ascend- 
ancy and  the  French-Algerian  crisis,  the 
firing  of  the  8,500-pound  Atlas  satellite, 
and  the  recent  Chionchio  baby  kidnapping, 
to  name  just  a  few. 

Behind  all  this  excellent  relay  of  news 
are  studio  executives  who  apparently  feel 
a  great  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  pub- 
lic. They  make  decisions  that  often  cost  the 
networks  plenty,  in  both  money  spent  and 
money  lost — such  as  interrupting  spon- 
sored pure-entertainment  programs — pre- 


ferring to  keep  the  people  fully  informed 
twenty-four  hours  a  day. 

Red-haired,  blunt  spoken  John  Day, 
CBS  News  Director,  has  this  to  say:  "If 
Johnny  can't  read,  he's  bound  to  listen 
with  his  ears  and  see  with  his  eyes.  When 
a  news  story  is  important  enough,  we  in- 
terrupt any  program — Johnny's  favorite 
hero's  show  or  not — and  deliver  a  bulletin. 
This  is  a  great  form  of  preventive  intel- 
ligence for  youngsters  and  adults  alike. 
We  get  the  most  complaints  when  we  in- 
terrupt dramatic-suspense  programs  like 
Studio  One,  but  most  people  appreciate 
the  service  of  these  immediate  bulletins 
and  feel  personally  that  they  got  the  news 
first — ahead  of  their  neighbor,  shall  we 
say.  We  like  to  cater  to  intelligence  and 
the  gratification  of  enlightenment." 

At  NBC,  there  have  been  decided 
changes  in  news  organization  and  policy 
since  news-minded  Robert  Kintner  be- 
came president  and,  in  Jxone  1958,  split  off 
news  as  an  independent  operation.  Kint- 
ner appointed  dynamo  William  R.  Mc- 
Andrew,  vice-president  in  charge  of  news, 
to  do  the  job. 

"Everything's  accelerated  these  days, 
and  centralized,  with  all  kinds  of  hustling, 
bustling  and  news  digging,"  a  spokesman 
close  to  McAndrew  said.  "Under  his  lead- 
ership, a  staff  of  almost  400  specialists  at 
home  and  abroad  ship  an  average  of  5,000 
feet  of  film  to  New  York  daily,  and  turn 
out  more  than  30,000  words  in  news  scripts 
each  day,  or  enough  to  fill  a  short  novel." 

NBC,  it  is  conceded  by  the  other  net- 
works, has  the  lead  on  the  startling, 
complicated  and  costly  new  video-tape 
machines.  This  lead  was  gained  from  its 
connection  with  RCA,  which  first  piu-- 
chased  the  machine  from  the  Ampex  Cor- 
poration. NBC  engineers,  hoarding  "top 
secret  new  tricks,"  hold  the  record  for  the 
six-second  transmission  they  are  able  to 
achieve  with  this  hulking,  cumbersome, 
yet  exquisitely  executing  tape. 

Fiftyish,  amiable  news  veteran  Francis 
N.  Littlejohn,  Jr.,  ABC's  Director  of  News, 
cites  ABC  Radio's  new  "bulletin  warning 
system"  which  went  into  action  on  April 
21,  1958,  paving  the  way  for  the  network's 
"scoop"  in  the  fatal  collision  of  an  air- 
liner and  an  Air  Force  jet  trainer  over 
Las  Vegas.  "The  system,"  Littlejohn  ex- 
plained, "utilizes  a  series  of  electronic  sig- 
nals to  alert  newsroom  personnel  that  a 
bulletin  is  coming.  The  first  tone  trips  a 
warning  device — light,  bell,  buzzer — in 
each  station  in  the  system.  Then  a  series 
of  coded  'beeps'  informs  the  affiliates  that  a 
bulletin  will  follow  in  thirty  seconds;  the 
combination  of  beeps  indicates  the  charac- 
ter of  the  news." 

Over  at  WOR,  New  York,  where  the  past 
year's  record  sits  proudly  with  such  major 
national  news  breaks  as  the  Levittown, 
Pennsylvania  housing  riots,  there  is  a  feel- 
ing of  more  personal  ingenuity  and  not  so 
much  machinery.  "This  is  partly  because 
we  just  can't  afford  it,"  a  high  source  in 
the  news  department  stated  frankly. 

An  example  of  human  resourcefulness 
is  WOR's  flying  reporter,  Bob  Garrity,  an 
experienced  pilot  who  flies  a  Cessna.  In 
September,  1958,  young  Garrity  first  de- 
scribed the  terrible  train  wreckage  of  the 
Jersey  Central  Railroad  from  his  pano- 
ramic vantage  point  in  the  air,  while  able 
staff-man  Harry  Hennessey  was  shortly 
covering  the  story  from  the  ground.  On 
another  mission,  Garrity  recalled:  "I 
watched  with  horror  while  a  woman  threw 
off  her  coat  and  jvmiped  off  the  George 
Washington  Bridge.  My  instinct  was  to  try 
to  help  her  and  I  got  so  frustrated  I  almost 
lost  control  of  my  plane."  The  woman  was, 
however,  rescued  by  an  alert  policeman. 

Never  in  the  history  of  news  dissemina- 
tion— which  includes  the  hardworking 
carrier  pigeon  and  strong-throated  town 


crier — has  the  news  been  so  constant,  com- 
pelling, and  breathtakingly  speedy.  For  the 
television  viewer,  there  is  the  dramatic 
impact  of  being  really  an  "eye  witness"  to 
satellite  laimchings,  fires,  kidnappings,  in- 
ternational crises,  political  scandals,  revo- 
lutions, and  the  foibles  and  acclaim  of 
famous  people. 

What  to  expect  in  the  future?  How  much 
faster  and  better  can  the  news  output  get? 

News  officials  and  their  science  engineers 
predict  that,  "within  the  near  future,"  we 
shall  have  live  news  events  and  film  in 
actual  color;  facsimile  machines  instead  of 
teletypes  for  more  rapid  movement  of  raw 
news  copy  and  scripts,  and,  "in  about  four 
years,"  trans-Atlantic  and  eventually 
worldwide  TV  networks  through  the 
"scatter  system  of  bouncing  signals  off  the 
ionosphere." 

Will  the  radio-TV  audience  get  to  be  a 
bunch  of  space  listeners  with  nuclear- 
anointed  heads?  That,  nobody  would  pre- 
dict. 


The  Horror  "Kick" 

(Continued  from  page  53) 
one  NBC  spokesman  put  it,  "We  really  hit 
pay  dirt  with  this  one." 

Dragnet  is  credited  by  NBC  as  having 
been  the  "real  trail-blazer"  for  the  police 
documentary.  Made  in  cooperation  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department,  it  debuted 
on  TV  in  January  of  1952  (prior  to  that, 
it  had  been  highly  successful  on  radio). 
Today,  it  has  more  than  a  dozen  imitators, 
among  them  NBC-TV's  own  M  Squad,  Ziv 
Television's  Highway  Patrol,  and  CBS- 
TV's  The  Lineup.  The  D.A.'s  Man,  an- 
other Jack  Webb  package  seen  on 
NBC-TV,  puts  more  of  an  accent  on  vio- 
lence, in  keeping  with  the  current  trend, 
as  does  locally  popular,  fast-moving  Mike 
Hammer — the  tough-fisted,  hard-hitting 
detective  created  by  Mickey  Spillane  and 
played  by  Darren  McGavin. 

ABC-TV's  Naked  City,  filmed  in  New 
York,  is  no  slouch  in  the  thrill  depart- 
ment. A  recent  newspaper  ad,  heralding 
a  typical  episode,  read:  'For  Hilda  Wal- 
lace, the  numbers  game  finally  paid  off  in 
a  savage  beating  and  a  warning  not  to 
talk.'  Savage  was  the  word  for  Hilda's 
beating,  all  right.  You've  heard  of  kick- 
ing people  when  they're  down?  Well, 
that's  what  Hilda  got  instead  of  the  $1600 
due  her  for  winning  the  daily  double. 
Moral?  Place  your  bets  with  elderly 
bookies  who  won't  have  the  strength  to 
hit  you,  should  you  be  unfortunate  enough 
to  win. 

The  same  network's  77  Sunset  Strip  dif- 
fers from  the  thrill-packed  Naked  City  in 
three  respects:  It  is  an  hour-long  show,  as 
against  a  half-hour,  it  has  private-eyes 
instead  of  police  as  heroes,  and  it  is  free  to 
switch  to  a  more  colorful  locale  whenever 
the  writer  decides  that,  after  all,  a  pimch 
in  the  stomach  is  twice  as  entertaining 
when  dealt  by  an  Arab  in  native  dress. 

Viewers  who  prefer  monsters  to  may- 
hem owe  a  nod  of  thanks  to  Screen  Gems, 
Inc.,  television  subsidiary  of  Columbia 
Pictures  Corp.,  which  to  date  has  sold  a 
total  of  seventy-two  horror  movies — in- 
cluding all  the  "Frankenstein,"  "Dracula" 
and  "Mummy"  films — to  more  than  150  TV 
stations  across  the  coxintry. 

"Horror  films  were  always  big  box-office 
in  theaters,"  says  Jerome  Hyams,  Screen 
Gems'  vice-president  in  charge  of  syndi- 
cation. "The  release  of  Screen  Gems  'Shock' 
packages  to  television  has  given  them  a 
tremendous  new  audience  and  they  have 
garnered  big  ratings  wherever  they've 
been  shown. 

"Incidentally,  we  were  the  first  to  put 
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together  a  thematic  package  of  fifty-two 
of  these  films  for  television — a  package  in 
which  all  of  the  movies  were  built 
around  a  single  theme.  We  called  it 
'Shock.'  A  second  package  of  twenty  was 
labelled  'Son  of  Shock.'  Most  of  them  are 
'A'  films  and  show  the  high  budgets  and 
careful  production  which  went  into  them." 

According  to  Mr.  Hyams,  the  horror 
"kick"  on  TV  started  in  the  fall  of  1957 
when  "Shock"  was  first  released.  "Many 
stations  change  the  nomenclature  of  their 
evening  programs  to  fit  the  theme,"  he 
explains.  "For  example,  about  a  year  ago 
in  New  York,  WABC-TV's  The  Night 
Show  became  Shock  Theater." 

Nationwide  publicity  and  exploitation 
steam-rollered  and,  by  the  time  "Son  of 
Shock"  was  released  in  April  of  1958, 
"Shock"  fan  clubs,  horror-film  societies, 
horror  recordings  and  similar  off-shoots 
were  thriving.  Manufacturers  of  Frank- 
enstein masks  and  other  such  mementos 
have  never  had  such  a  busy  two  years. 

"The  supernatural  and  the  macabre 
have  always  fascinated  people,"  Jerome 
Hyams  declares.  "Psychologists  tell  us 
that  horror  movies  offer  a  release  from 
everyday  tensions.  By  seeing  their  fan- 
tasies acted  out,  viewers  become  more  re- 
laxed. The  appeal  of  such  classic  chillers 
as  'Dracula'  and  'Frankenstein'  dates  back 
many  years." 

1  he  resurrection  of  these  old  movies  has 
introduced  to  television  a  new  breed  of 
entertainer  known  as  the  "horror  host." 
From  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  where  "Gorgon" 
spoofs  a  mean  spook,  to  Portland,  Oregon, 
home  of  a  charming  Charles  Addams-like 
creature  known  as  "Tarantula  Ghoul," 
fiendish  rituals  are  performed  by  these 
specialists  in  the  underground  novelties 
field,  most  of  whom  prefer  their  viewers 
"sick,  sick,  sick!"  Should  these  masters  of 
terror-monies  ever  choose  to  organize, 
their  headquarters  might  well  be  known 
as  the  Crypt  Club,  and  their  motto:  A 
short  life  but  a  scary  one. 

New  York's  Zacherley,  perhaps  the  best 
known  nationally  of  the  "horror  people," 
has  been  curator  of  WABC-TV's  Shock 
Theater  since  last  September.  Casually  re- 
ferring to  himself  as  the  "Dick  Clark  of 
Transylvania"  (Note:  To  readers  who 
don't  dig  the  graveyard  bit,  Transylvania 
is  the  home  base  of  Count  Dracula),  for- 
mer actor  John  Zacherley  claims  his  entry 
into  the  world  of  midnight  madness  came 
about  because  he  was  "too  weak-willed  to 
go  look  for  work."  On  Shock  Theater,  his 
main  chore  is  providing  introductions  and 
intermission  commentary  on  the  films,  but 
he  also  has  a  delightful  way  of  popping 
up  in  the  middle  of  a  scene,  on  camera,  in 
appropriate  dress,  with  such  comments  as, 
"Why  don't  you  send  that  girl  to  acting 
school,  for  pity's  sake?"  Once  when  a 
character  in  the  picture  said,  "We'll  be  go- 
ing home  soon,"  Zacherley  sighed  and  re- 
marked, "I  wish  we  were  going  home 
soon,  and  that's  the  truth  of  it." 

His  chief  concern  is  finding  new  bits  to 
do  during  intermissions.  The  thought  of 
"running  dry"  horrifies  this  master  of  the 
macabre.  "How  often  can  you  dissect  a 
brain?"  he  asks  plaintively.  Yet  his  orig- 
inality knows  no  bounds.  He  once  opened 
a  cardboard  box,  removed  some  shredded 
paper  and  announced,  "Some  kid  sent  me 
his  entire  nervous  system!"  His  prop  list, 
which  is  enough  to  raise  the  hair  on  a 
mohair  couch,  includes  such  choice  items 
as  a  bat,  a  bent  leg,  a  coffin  with  the  lid 
ajar,  "a  lovely  bone,"  and  some  tanna 
leaves — "The  juice  of  three,"  he  explains, 
"keeps  a  mummy  alive.  The  juice  of  five 
inspires  him  to  murder." 

And  what  does  he  feel  is  the  effect  of 
all  this  horror  on  the  kiddies?  "I  can't 
say,"  Zacherley  replies.  "I  was  never  al- 
lowed to  see  such  movies  when  I  was  lit- 


tle. But,  as  I  understand  it,  some 
psychologists  seem  to  feel  it's  just  as  well 
to  scare  'em  while  they're  yoimg." 

ABC's  Ted  Fetter,  Vice-president  and 
Director  of  Programs  for  Network  TV, 
points  out  that  children  have  enjoyed  be- 
ing frightened  by  one  thing  or  another 
since  the  beginning  of  time.  He  cites  as 
an  example  the  last  line  of  the  lullaby 
"Rockabye  Baby":  "When  the  bough 
breaks,  the  cradle  will  fall  and  down  will 
come  cradle,  baby  and  all." 

"Mothers  love  to  sing  this  one,"  says 
Mr.  Fetter.  "It  doesn't  seem  to  bother 
them  that  the  poor  kid  is  lying  mashed 
on  the  ground.  And  take  your  classic 
fairy  tales.  The  old  witch  in  'Hansel  and 
Gretel'  fattening  children  so  they  can  be 
eaten — how  gory  can  you  get?  There  are 
those  who  would  imply  that  some  of  to- 
day's television  shows  are  harmful  to  chil- 
dren. I  think  the  ground  must  be  fertile 
before  any  influence  will  take  hold  in  a 
child.  If  it's  a  well  kid  and  has  a  happy 
home  life,  it  will  take  action  shows  in 
stride,  the  same  as  the  fairy  tales." 

Does  he  feel  that  the  emphasis  is  on  vio- 
lence in  some  of  today's  adventure  shows? 
"I  think  the  emphasis  is  on  action,"  he  de- 
clares firmly.  "People  like  thrills.  They 
always  have.  'Cut  to  the  chase,'  we  used 
to  say.  The  popularity  of  the  Westerns 
and  adventure  shows  proves  it.  Maybe, 
one  hundred  years  from  now,  the  current 
TV  action  series  will  be  the  folklore  of 
our  great-great-grandchildren. 

"I  am  concerned,"  he  adds,  "as  all  re- 
sponsible executives  are,  about  criticism 
whenever  it  is  levelled  at  the  industry. 
There  are  some  things  that  could  be  bad 
taste,  and  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that,  if 
things  of  that  nature  happen,  they  are  to 
be  regretted.  We  have  high  standards  of 
self-censorship  in  television. 

"The  heads  of  the  television  industry 
make  a  sincere  effort  to  fulfill  their  obli- 
gation to  the  public.  We  try  to  please  most 
of  the  people  most  of  the  time.  But  you 
can't  please  all  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the  pub- 
lic who  decides  the  program  content. 
When  you  go  too  far  in  any  direction,  the 
public  will  let  you  know  and  you  listen 
because  it  means  only  this — to — this."  He 
gestures  as  though  switching  channels  on 
a  television  set. 

Is  it  true  that  the  action  shows  are  still 
increasing  in  popularity?  "We  think  that 
action  things  are  going  to  be  popular,"  Mr. 
Fetter  states.  "77  Sunset  Strip  and  Naked 
City  have  proved  that  to  us,  rating-wise. 
We  have  five  mystery  or  adventure-type 
shows  under  consideration  for  fall  pro- 
duction now.  Dial  M  For  Murder,  Target 
Public  Enemy,  Fat  Man,  Amazon  Trader 
and  Torrid  Zone." 

Speaking  for  NBC,  Robert  Lewine, 
Vice-president  of  Television  Network 
Programs,  appears  to  be  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  Mr.  Fetter  on  the  adventure 
show.  "It  is  a  basic  commodity  in  tele- 
vision, as  it  is  in  all  forms  of  the  enter- 
tainment business.  We  have  several 
planned  for  next  year." 

Mr.  Lewine  feels  that  the  basic  appeal 
of  this  type  of  show  is  conflict,  plus  self- 
identification  with  the  hero.  "The  good 
man  and  the  bad  man  are  clearly  defined 
and  the  viewer  knows  it  will  turn  out  all 
right  in  the  end.  It's  an  outlet.  A  release. 
An  escape.  Everyone  has  fantasies.  These 
shows  satisfy  that  very  natural  tendency." 

On  the  subject  of  violence,  Mr.  Lewine 
feels  that  perhaps  it  might  be  found  in 
some  of  the  syndicated  shows  but  not  in 
the  network  shows.  "Occasionally,  there 
may  be  more  action  in  one  show  than  an- 
other in  a  given  series,  but  I  must  protest 
the  use  of  the  word  'violence,' "  he  states 
firmly.  "I  prefer  to  say  'physical  action.' 
Every  adventure  story  needs  conflict,  and 
at  what  point  does  it  stop  being  conflict 


and  become  violent?" 

The  dictionary  has  an  answer  for  Mr 
Lewine  on  this  point.  "Violence,"  it  says, 
is  "profanation,  outrage,  desecration,  rav- 
ishment." It  is  "unlawful  exercise  oi 
physical  force,  specifically  an  act  calcu- 
lated to  intimidate  by  causing  fear  of  per 
sonal  injury." 

But  whether  it  be  called  violence,  con^ 
flict  or  physical  action,  this  force  is  ob 
viously  a  subject  to  which  NBC  has  given 
considerable  thought.  Stockton  Helffrich, 
Director  of  Continuity  Acceptance  for  the 
ciforementioned  network,  states  that,  "in 
approaching  conflict,  broadcasters  of  any 
degree  of  responsibility  endeavor  very 
conscientiously  to  approve  only  that 
which  is  intrinsically  essential  to  making 
a  point  and  to  restrict  those  detailings  of 
mayhem  which  in  length  and  in  manner 
go  beyond  the  minimum  necessary  to  sug- 
gest what  the  plot  requires. 

"Conflict,"  continues  Mr.  Helffrich,  "fre 
quently  appears  in  material  of  this  nature 
as  a  fact  of  life,  which  it  is,  existing  in  the 
real  world  on  all  fronts  and  all  too  often 
in  that  real  world  spilling  over  into  overt 
clashes  between  contending  parties." 

Carl  Watson,  Manager  of  Continuity  Ac 
ceptance  at  NBC,  says,  "It  is  true  that 
some  of  our  programs  reveal  the  real 
world  in  which  we  live,  without  a  sugar 
coating  to  temper  the  sordidness  often 
present,  and  the  conflict.  But  conflict  it- 
self must  be  evaluated  in  the  context  of 
the  story  going  forward.  On  this  point, 
the  network  is  meeting  its  keenly  felt  re 
sponsibilities." 

If  the  word  "violence"  seems  to  be  taken 
more  in  stride  at  CBS  than  elsewhere  in 
the  television  industry,  it  may  be  because 
they  have  comparatively  fewer  Westerns 
and  adventure  shows  than  the  other  major 
networks.  Michael  Dann,  Vice-president 
in  Charge  of  Network  Programs  in  New 
York,  agrees  that  there  is  violence  "in 
some  shows,  not  particularly  ours."  He 
adds:  "I'm  not  saying  we  don't  have  any 
violence.  It's  true  that  there  is  a  little 
more  trend  toward  action  today  as  against 
the  situation  comedy.  Within  certain  lim 
itations,  we  have  no  policy  against  it — it's 
so  easy  to  do.  But  one  should  be  clever 
and  think  things  out. 

"The  basic  appeal  of  the  action  show,  I 
believe,  is  the  very  same  that's  found  in 
movies  and  books  and  I  would  think  that 
they  would  be  around  for  a  long  time." 
CBS-TV  brought  back  Richard  Diamond 
Private  Detective  last  February,  and  not 
re-runs,  either — all  brand-new.  "They  have 
two  new  series  coming  up,  "The  Blue 
Men,"  which  appeared  as  a  one-shot  on 
Playhouse  90  last  January,  and  Nero  Wolf. 

"Nero  will  be  much  more  cerebral  than 
most,"  declares  Mr.  Dann.  "The  emphasis 
will  be  on  the  solution  of  problems, 
think  it's  more  stimulating  for  a  viewer 
to  have  to  guess  how  things  are  done  than 
to   actually   see   them   happening." 

This  more  subtle  type  of  thriller  can 
currently  be  found  on  CBS-TV's  own 
Alfred  Hitchcock  Presents,  a  series  which 
relies  almost  exclusively  on  the  short- 
story  formula,  with  a  surprise  twist  at  the 
end.  Mr.  Hitchcock,  the  English  master 
of  murder  and  mayhem,  is  about  the  most 
likeable  and  appealing  crime -worshipper 
on  the  tube. 

As  host  of  Alfred  Hitchcock  Presents, 
which  debuted  on  CBS-TV  in  October, 
1955,  his  typical  opening  remarks  run 
something  like  this:  "I'd  like  you  all  to 
join  us  for  another  half-hour  of  group 
therapy.  I  understand  there  is  nothing 
like  a  nice  juicy  murder  to  help  you  work 
off  your  aggressions." 

Whether  the  accent  in  television  is  Eng- 
lish or  American,  it  is  certainly  on  mon- 
sters, murder  and  mayhem.  In  short,  the 
M's  have  it! 


Godfrey  Talks  Up 
A  Storm 

(Continued  from  page  38) 
such   a   show.    How   are   people  selected? 
How  do   you  make   them   talk?     For   the 
answer  to  these  and  other  questions,  we  sit 
down  for  conversation  with  Mr.  Godfrey. 

"If  they  insist  on  calling  my  present 
programming  a  change,"  he  says,  "I'll  go 
along  with  them,  but  I  don't  call  it  that — 
except  to  this  extent:  In  the  past,  con- 
versation was  secondary  to  so-called  enter- 
tainment— music,  songs,  dance  and  comedy. 
The  people  in  the  control  room,  producers, 
directors  and  vice-presidents  in  charge  of 
advice,  said,  and  mistakenly,  that  con- 
versation was  dull. 

"When  I  first  went  into  television,  some 
eleven  years  ago,  I  sat  down  with  these 
people  and  I  said,  'Look,  I  have  made  a 
very  fine  living  for  some  twenty  years  in 
this  business  based  on  the  fact  that  I  don't 
have  more  than  1.6  listeners  per  radio  set. 
That  is  the  audience  I  work  for,  because 
I  am  not  a  singer  or  actor  who  performs 
for  the  millions.  My  relation  with  the  lis- 
tener is  intimate,  that  of  a  good  friend.' 
Then  I  reasoned  that  television  com- 
pounded the  intimacy,  for  the  listener 
would  now  see  my  face  and  get  a  better 
look  at  my  insides.  It  was  my  idea  that 
we  must  find  a  format  which  would  make 
the  viewer  feel  a  part  of  the  show,  a 
method  I  had  used  with  a  certain  amount 
of  success  on  radio  for  so  long. 

"A  program  was  scheduled  called  God- 
frey And  His  Friends.  It  was  my  title,  and 
my  idea  was  too  simple  to  be  accepted. 
I  didn't  want  a  studio  audience.  I  didn't 
want  production  gimmicks.  I  merely 
wanted  a  few  people  whom  I  genuinely 
liked  to  sit  in  the  studio  with  me,  as  they 
would  in  my  own  living  room,  and  we 
would  talk  and  joke  and,  once  in  a  while, 
someone  would  stand  up  and  sing  a  song. 
Well,  I  got  all  kinds  of  opposition  to  this. 
They  said,  'You  must  have  an  audience  and 
applause.'  They  said,  'Talk  is  boring.' 
And  I  listened  to  these  people  and  we  did 
the  program  their  way  and  it  did  well, 
and  so  I  thought  for  some  reason  maybe 
I  was  wrong." 

Godfrey  And  His  Friends  had  a  nine- 
year  run  and  developed  into  a  thematic 
format,  an  hour-long  version  of  a  musical 
comedy  or  stage  show.  Another  evening 
show  which  held  tremendous  public  in- 
terest was  Godfrey's  Talent  Scouts.  In  this 
instance,  Arthur  tried  to  preserve  his  con- 
cept of  intimacy  by  keeping  himself  apart 
from  talent  scouts  and  contestants  until  he 
met  them  on  the  air.  For  most  viewers,  it 
was  the  conversation  between  Arthur  and 
the  'talent  scouts'  that  made  the  show  in- 
teresting and  intriguing,  but  it  was  still 
basically  a  kind  of  variety  show  with  or- 
chestrated production  numbers,  scenery 
changes,  prizes  and  an  audience.  Last 
season,  Talent  Scouts  closed  a  ten-year 
run. 

"T 
1  don't  say  the  advice  I  got  in  the  be- 
ginning was  thoughtless  or  stupid,"  God- 
frey points  out.  "I'm  not  sure  that  the 
time  was  then  ripe  for  the  conversational 
show.  Television  was  brand-new  and  the 
audience  expected  gimmickry.  Now  we've 
had  everything,  and  everything  has  been 
spectacularized  until  it's  nothing,  and  now 
they  and  we  are  ready  to  accept  something 
a  little  better  than  razzle-dazzle. 

"Now,  after  eleven  years,  television  is 
having  its  shakedown.  The  sheer  novelty 
has  worn  off,  and  each  viewer  will  time  in 
the  program  that  suits  his  needs.  He  will 
have  escape  entertainment  —  Westerns, 
whodvmits  and  plays.  He  will  have  some 
music,  popular  and  classical,  and  he  will 


Don't  wish 
you  were  a 
BLONDE . . . 

Be  one 

today! 


Everybody  loves  a  blonde!  With 
Marchand's  Golden  Hair  VVash  you 
can  turn  time-darkened  hair  honey 
bright  again— or  lighten  it  only  a  shade 
You  can  sparkle  dark  hair  with  sunny 
highlights— or  add  a  sophisticated  blonde 
streak.  Depend  on  IVIarchand's, 
the  complete-in-one-package  home  hair  |;, - 

tightener  popular  for  over  50  years. 
Also  ideal  for  lightening  arm  and  leg  hair. 
At  drugstores  everywhere   75c  and  $1,  plus  lax 
Don't  let  iime  darken  roar  hew 

MARCHAND'S  GOLDEN  HAIR  WASH 


End  dry  hair  problems!   Ask  your  druggist  to  order 
Marchand's  Hair  Conditioner  for  you 
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5r  drug  store 


Chi-Ches-Ters 

turn 

"problem"  days 

into 

party  days.        x»* 


No  need  to  miss  good 
times  because  of 
functional  menstrual 
distress— when  you 
can  get  such  wonder- 
ful quick  and  lasting 
relief  from  pain, 
cramps,  nervous  ten- 
sion and  headache 

with  Chi-Ches-Ters.  There's  nothing  like  them— in 
doctors'  tests  9  out  of  10  women  got  wonderful  re- 
lief beyond  expectations.  Try  this  fast-acting  pre- 
scription-like formula.  Your  money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Purse  Pak  50#.  Economy  Sizes  $1.15  and 
$2.25.  At  your  drug  store,  or  we  will  fill  direct  orders. 

FREE — Illustrated  booklet  of  intimate  facts 
every  woman  should  know.  Mailed  in  plain 
wrapper.  Write  today!  Chichester  Chemical 
Company,  Dept.  17-S,     Philadelphia  46,  Pa. 


Foot  Relief 

Quick-Acting,  Extra  Soft, 
Cushioning    Foot   Plaster 

To   speedily  relieve  painful 
corns,  sore  toes,  callouses,  bun- 
ions, tender  spots,  burning  on 
bottom  of  feet — use  Dr.  Scholl's 
Kurotex.   You   cut 
this  soothing,  cusb- 
ioning,  Besh  color, 
superior   moleskin 
to  any  size  or  shape 
and  apply.  At  Drug, 
Shoe,  Department, 
3-10(!  stores. 


PrSchol/s  KUROTEX 


If  you  were  born 
before  1900  . . . 

...  let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  still 
apply  for  a  $1,000  life  insurance  policy 
(for  people  up  to  age  80)  so  that  you 
can  help  take  care  of  final  expenses 
without  burdening  your  family. 

You  handle  the  entire  transaction 
by  mail  with  OLD  AMERICAN  of 
KANSAS  CITY.  No  obligation.  No 
one  will  call  on  you! 

Tear  out  this  ad  and  mail  it  today 
with  your  name,  address  and  year  of 
birth  to  Old  American  Insurance  Co., 
1  West  9th,  Dept.  L570M,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 
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9237 

10-18 
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9237 — Double-breasted  sheath;  wide 
notched  collar,  hip  pockets.  Printed  Pattern 
in  Misses'  Sizes  10-18.  Size  16  takes  i% 
yards  35-inch  fabric.  State  size.  35^' 

9385 — Make  this  cool  "summertimer"  in 
less  than  a  day  with  its  simple  bodice,  4- 
gore  skirt.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes 
141^-241/4.  Size  161/2  takes  3%  yards  39-inch 
fabric.  State  size.  iS4 


Send  thirty-five  cents  (in  coin)  for  each 
pattern  to:  TV  Radio  Mirror,  Pattern  De- 
partment, P.  O.  Box  137,  Old  Chelsea  Sta- 
tion, New  York  11,  New  York.  Add  ten 
cents  for  eeu:h  pattern  if  you  wish  first- 
class  mailing.  Be  sure  to  specify  pattern 
number  and  size. 


have  some  vaudeville.  These  forms  of  en- 
tertainment have  been  transplanted  from 
the  stage,  the  screen,  concert  halls  and 
theaters,  to  television.  But  the  intimate 
show,  where  a  few  people  come  into  your 
home  to  visit,  is  a  form  of  entertainment 
which  had  its  natural  beginning  in  radio 
and  naturally  belongs  in  television,  a 
medium  which  is  even  more  intimate. 

"The  explanation  sounds  easy,  as  if  I'd 
known  it  for  a  long  time.  I  have.  But,  in 
the  past  few  years,  I  got  so  fouled-up  with 
external  pressures  that  I  couldn't  see  the 
forest  for  the  trees.  About  twenty-seven 
years  ago,  when  I  was  an  announcer  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  they  progranuned  my 
music,  typed  out  annoiincements  and  com- 
mercials. One  morning  I  got  fed  up,  threw 
away  the  paper  and  began  to  gripe.  I 
griped  about  being  up  early.  I  griped 
about  the  commercials.  If  something  made 
me  feel  happy,  I  said  so — but,  if  I  didn't 
like  the  first  eight  bars  of  a  record,  I  took 
it  off  the  turntable  and  smashed  it. 

"This  wasn't  an  act.  I  had  previously 
lain  in  a  hospital  for  six  months,  listening 
to  what  passed  for  radio,  and  I  was  doing 
nothing  more  than  honestly  reacting  to  the 
stuffiness  of  the  situation.  So  'Godfrey'  was 
born,  and  eventually  the  idea  of  intimacy 
in  radio  became  accepted  nationally.  Those 
of  us  who  have  stuck  with  this  concept 
have  outlasted  everyone  else  and  we're 
still  cooking  good.  So,  knowing  this,  how 
did  I  get  sidetracked  in  television?  It  is 
complicated  and  deep  stuff. 

"I  had  griped  and  I  had  razzed.  I  razzed 
network  vice-presidents  and  musicians. 
They  didn't  care.  They  knew  it  was  in 
fun.  They  were  individually  drawing  four 
hundred  a  week.  The  audience  didn't 
mind,  for  they  knew  my  voice  and  knew 
I  was  only  kidding.  And,  in  the  beginning, 
the  newspapers  didn't  care.  They  paid  no 
attention,  until  one  day  someone  discov- 
ered they  could  sell  more  papers  if  they 
wrote  about  TV  personalities. 

"There  are  some  writers  who  make  a 
business  of  stirring  up  emotions  and  they 
looked  around  for  a  target  and,  for  a 
while,  it  was  me.  They  wrote,  'Look  at  his 
face  when  he's  talking.  He's  bitter.  He 
hates  people.'  They  worried  the  public 
about  my  income.  Suddenly,  it  became  a 
crime  to  have  saved  my  money  and  to 
own  more  than  one  horse. 

"When  you  pick  up  a  paper  and  find 
you're  getting  the  knife,  something  hap- 
pens to  you.  Without  being  conscious  of 
it  at  all,  you  get  sick  between  the  ears. 
You're  not  conscious  of  it  but  you're  on  the 
defensive.  You  know  you  haven't  changed, 
but  something  is  happening.  You  begin  .to 
sweat.  You  can't  sleep.  Now  you're  friends 
say,  'Be  careful,  Arthur.  Be  nice  to  every- 
one. Smile.'  So  you  sit  there  like  a 
blithering  idiot  with  a  jolly -boy  grin  on 
your  face.  And  what  does  it  do  but  make 
you  a  phony.  And  you're  miserable. 

"Well,  within  the  last  year,  I  got  to  a 
point  which  I  can  best  illustrate  by  a 
series  of  news  pictures  I  saw  recently. 
One  of  Batista's  men  was  about  to  be 
executed.  In  the  first  picture,  he  stood 
before  a  judge  pleading  for  his  life.  The 
second  showed  him  pleading  with  a  general. 
Seeing  no  way  out,  in  the  last  picture  you 
realize  that  he  has  said  to  hell  with  it  and 
has  suddenly  relaxed  to  the  inevitable. 
He's  going  to  get  it,  anyway. 

"I  was  at  that  point  and  I  said  to  myself, 
Okay,  Arthur,  there's  nothing  to  lose.  You 
can't  drop  any  lower,  if  these  ratings  are 
as  projectahle  as  they  say  they  are.  Stop 
trying.  Relax  and  enjoy  yourself.  Live  a 
little.  And  I  went  to  the  show  to  have 
some  fun  and  afterwards  someone  came 
up  to  me  and  said,  'Arthur,  you  were  in 
good  humor  this  morning.'  A  few  days 
later,  my  close  friend  and  attorney,  Leo 
DeOrsey,  called  to  say,  'I'm  beginning  to 


w 

Arthur  this 


have  people  ask,  "Did  you  see 
morning?"  This  hasn't  happened  in  a 
couple  of  years.  People  are  beginning  to 
talk  again.' 

"I  quickly  said  to  myself.  Now,  wait  a 
minute.  How  are  we  going  to  do  this? 
If  it's  bad  taste  to  kid  around  with  mu- 
sicians or  vice-presidents,  then  we  must 
get  the  bigger  guys.  So  we  got  Jackie 
Gleason.  Tliat  was  the  idea  of  my  pro- 
ducer, Charlie  Andrews.  We  found  the 
higher  up  they  are,  the  more  fun  they  are. 
They  can  kid  me  and  I  can  kid  them.  And 
they've  come  willingly,  knowing  that  I'm 
not  going  to  cut  them  up.  All  I  want  to 
do  is  to  genuinely  get  to  know  them,  to 
show  the  side  that  the  audience  doesn't 
see.  Most  of  these  great  performers  aren't 
what  some  people  say  they  are.  They  are 
nice  and,  when  you  get  to  know  them 
inside,  they  are  fine." 

IVlr.  Godfrey  was  asked  to  comment  on 
some  of  the  others  who  do  conversational 
shows — David  Susskind,  Jack  Paar,  Henry 
Morgan.  He  said,  "I  have  many  interests 
and  I  don't  get  to  see  everything  that  is 
programmed.  I  watch  Ed  Murrow  and 
John  Daly.  I  love  the  way  they  work. 
I  watch  the  panel  shows  that  come  to  terms 
with  reality.  Now,  I  do  know  Henry  Mor- 
gan. He  is  a  much  misunderstood  man. 
He  is  a  good  man  and  a  brilliant  one.  He 
is  not  a  pseudo-intellectual  but  a  real 
intellectual.  But  Henry  has  been  bugged 
by  his  own  brilliance  and  the  resultant 
pressures.  He  can  and  should  be  on  the 
top,  for  he  has  integrity. 

"I  hope  that,  one  day,  the  same  thing 
happens  to  Henry  that  happened  to  me. 
That,  one  day,  he  says,  'Ah,  to  hell  with  it. 
I've  got  a  brain.  I've  got  a  nice  voice.  I've 
got  a  personality.  If  that  isn't  good  enough, 
to  hell  with  it.'  And  then  he  will  sit  down 
and  talk  to  people  on  his  own  terms.  Of 
course,  there  will  be  others  attempting  the 
same  thing  in  television  but  those  who 
succeed  will  be  the  Dalys  and  Murrows 
and  Morgans,  who  have  a  genuine  interest 
in  other  people.  Ultimately,  it  is  the  man 
himself  who  makes  the  format  in  an  inti- 
mate show  and,  to  do  so,  he  must  be  true 
to  himself." 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Godfrey  was  asked 
about  the  techniques  used  in  doing  a 
conversational  show.  "I'll  tell  you  how  we 
select  our  guests,"  he  replied.  "Charlie 
Andrews  comes  to  me  with  a  list  of  people. 
I  read  down  the  list  and  scratch  off  some 
names.  I  eliminate  one  man  because  I 
don't  believe  in  his  philosophy.  Then  there 
are  a  few  guys  who,  fifteen  years  ago,  made 
headlines  when  they  got  dishonorable  dis- 
charges from  the  service  for  trying  to 
bribe  their  way  into  soft  jobs  during  the 
war.  A  lot  of  people  have  forgotten.  May- 
be mine  isn't  a  good  Christian  attitude, 
but  I  can't  forget  my  buddies  who  were 
killed.  Or  there  may  be  a  woman  who  is 
common,  sexy,  brash.  I'm  not  going  to  put 
her  on.  I  think  that  is  violating  the  con- 
fidence the  viewer  puts  in  me  when  she 
turns  on  the  set  and  says,  'Come  on,  kids, 
let's  watch.'  I  am  a  guest  in  the  house 
and  I  will  not  violate  my  position. 

"We  have  no  tricks  to  make  people  talk. 
We  bring  them  to  the  studio  fresh  and 
accomplish  this  by  having  someone  else 
sit-in  while  the  lighting  and  cameras  are 
set  up.  Once  we're  on  the  air,  there  are 
two  men  who  must  be  especially  alert,  the 
director  and  myself.  It  works  this  way: 
Suppose  you  are  my  guest.  I  ask  you  a 
question.  We  kick  it  around  and  take  it  to 
a  laugh.  Now,  it  is  my  job  to  make  you 
look  good,  to  know  when  to  cut  away. 
Unless  you're  a  Gleason,  I  know  the  next 
thing  you  will  do,  after  making  your  point 
or  getting  a  laugh,  is  to  lay  an  egg. 

"So  I  cut  to  someone  else.  Now,  from 
experience,   I   know   you're   not   going   to 


listen.  You'll  be  thinking  of  what  you 
will  say  next.  The  camera  is  off  you  and 
that's  all  to  the  good,  for  now  you're  in  a 
fog.  So  my  next  job  is  to  pop  up  with 
something  that  will  animate  you  and  bring 
iyou  back  into  the  conversation.  The  di- 
rector cuts  back  to  you  and  we  have  a 
take  that  is  exciting  or  funny.  Of  course, 
it's  not  always  that  simple.  Years  of  ex- 
perience innately  guide  me  in  the  timing, 
but  even  that  is  worthless  unless  I  have 
a  genuine  interest  in  the  person.  That 
is  the  important  thing.  There  is  beauty 
and  fun  in  truth.  K  I  sit  there  and  try  to 
outwit  you,  we  both  look  like  jerks." 
I 

•JVlr.  Godfrey  was  then  asked  to  discuss 
'the  future  of  the  conversational  show.  He 
'said,  "To  talk  about  this,  we  must  discuss 
the  advertiser  and  the  whole  future  of 
■television.  It  is  my  opinion  that  television 
is  going  to  be  an  "escape"  medium  for 
people  who  are  bored  and  frightened,  who 
idon't  have  anywhere  to  go  and  don't  have 
anything  to  do.  The  more  labor-saving 
'devices  we  have,  the  more  time  people 
iwill  have  on  their  hands  and  they  will 
turn  to  Westerns  or  their  equivalent. 
'  "Unfortunately,  so  many  people,  poor 
things,  prefer  to  escape  from  themselves 
Tather  than  living,  learning  and  doing.  So 
escape  entertainment  will  have  a  tremen- 
dous audience  and  my  feeling  is  that  this 
escape  thing  will  eventually  be  just  as 
ineffective  as  an  advertising  medium  as  the 
'ten-cent  Western  novels  were.  They  sold 
by  the  millions,  but  no  one  advertised  in 
them.    Advertisers  knew  better. 

"This  is  not  to  say  that  the  TV  Western 
'today  IS  an  ineffective  advertising  medium, 
if  only  because  of  the  size  of  audience. 
Some  Westerns  have  almost  fifty  percent 
of  the  viewers.  Now,  if  you  have  around 
sixty-five  million  people  watching  a  show 
and  you  stand  up  there  with  a  cigar,  you're 
bound  to  sell  a  million.  That's  only  one  in 
sixty-five — yet,  even  if  you  sell  a  million 
■matchbooks,  you  make  money  for  some- 
one. But  that  isn't  selling,  just  as  it  isn't 
iishing  if  you  drop  sixty-five  lines  to  catch 
one  fish.  And  you've  still  got  two  other 
networks,  plus  independent  stations,  on  the 
air  at  the  same  time.  They  have  to  divide 
up  the  rest  of  the  audience,  and  they 
damned  well  better  have  someone  who 
knows  how  to  sell  effectively. 

"I  have  to  sell  a  lot  of  merchandise  be- 
cause I  have  just  about  twenty-five  mil- 
lion viewers.  This  means  I  must  believe 
in  what  I  sell.  One  of  the  sponsors 
may  come  aroTind  to  me  and  say,  'We  have 


a  new  pen  here.  It's  a  good  pen  and  worth 
$1.95.  You  try  it,  Arthur,  and  if  you  agree, 
if  you  feel  as  enthusiastic  about  it  as  we 
do,  we'll  stock  the  stores.  But,  if  you 
can't  enthuse,  we're  not  going  to  make 
them  because  we  can  lose  our  shirts.'  So,  if 
I  honestly  think  they  are  good  pens,  we 
go  to  work  and  move  them,  and  the  client 
is  happy.  We  don't  need  an  audience  of 
sixty-five  million,  because  our  viewer  is 
not  sitting  with  glazed  eyes  in  front  of  an 
escape  program.  Our  viewer  is  participating 
in  the  show.  That  is  what  makes  the  con- 
versational or  intimate  show  worthwhile 
for  the  advertiser. 

"In  radio,  I  always  conversed  with  the 
listener.  It  was  that  simple.  Now,  when 
I'm  talking  with  a  guest,  the  viewer  is  still 
participating.  He  is  either  identifying  with 
my  viewpoint  or  the  guest's,  or  he  may  be 
arguing  with  both  of  them.  He  is  sharing 
my  interest  in  what  the  guest  has  to  say. 
The  atmosphere  is  friendly  with  laughs  or 
controversy — just  as  it  may  be  in  your  own 
living  room  when  friends  come  in— and, 
in  this  case,  the  television  living  room 
and  the  viewer's  become  one.  The  total 
audience  is  not  so  large  as  that  of  the 
escape  program,  but  the  total  satisfaction 
for  ijie  viewer  is  tremendous.  We  have  not 
led  him  away  from  reality  but  joined  with 
him  to  meet  some  people,  drop  a  few  new 
ideas,  spill  a  couple  of  laughs,  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  a  song,  and  then  leave  him  with 
the  warmth  that  distinguishes  us  from 
animals. 

"For  the  future,  the  project  of  taking 
over  Murrow's  Person  To  Person  wUl  give 
me  added  scope  in  conducting  interviews 
with  interesting  personalities.  That  will 
be  great  fun,  but  otherwise  I  plan  no  big 
changes.  I  have  had  a  great  thrill,  many 
such  thrills,  in  discovering  a  young  talent 
and  in  seeing  him  emerge  into  a  major 
performer.  There  are  still  others,  and  I 
wouldn't  want  to  drop  them  and  let  them 
just  wither  on  the  vine.  So  these  young- 
sters and  the  big  names — the  Gleasons,  the 
Sam  Levensons,  the  Rodgerses  and  Hcim- 
mersteins,  the  Pat  Boones  and  the  Red 
Skeltons — will  join  us.  We  will  sit  and  talk 
and  I  will  pick  up  the  uke  and  someone 
will  sing — as  they  do  in  my  own  living  room. 

"The  secret,  if  it  is  such,  of  the  con- 
versational or  intimate  show  is  to  be 
yourself,"  says  Arthur  Godfrey.  "It's  dis- 
turbing that  artists  with  experience  and 
great  talent  sometimes  forget  that  the  first 
qualification  for  a  great  performance  is 
integrity.  You  cannot  connive  or  "gim- 
mick" your  way  into  people's  hearts." 


I  saved  my 
MARRIAGE 


A  spade  is  called  a  spade  on  the  radio  program 
"My  True  Story".  It  brings  you  frank  stories  about 
real  people — about  their  hates  and  fears,  their  loves 
and  passions.  When  you  hear  these  dramatizations, 
you  may  easily  recognize  some  of  the  problems  that 
are  keeping  you  from  finding  happiness.  So  listen  to 
these  emotion-packed  stories.  Each  one  is  taken 
right  from  the  files  of  True  Story  Magazine. 

Tune  in  Every  Morning  to 

MY  TRUE  STORY 

National  Broadcasting  Company 

How  far  would  a  girl  go  just  to  stay  one  of  the  crowd?    Read  "Nice  Girls  Not 
Wanted"  in  May  TRUE  STORY  Magazine,  now  at  your  newsstand. 
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Illustrated 


SEX  FACTS 


for  the 
first  time 

THIS  GIANT 
SIZE  BOOK  CONTAINS 
HUNDREDS  OF  AUTHENTIC, 
ENLIGHTENING  ILLUSTRATIONS 

—  many  in  life-like  color. 

Now  available  to  the  public  in  this  country,  for  the  first  time, 
is  this  big  guide  to  modem  married  sex  practice.  Written  and 
illustrated  by  the  most  noted  physicians  and  medical  artists  on 
sexual  enlightenment.  See  and  read  how  you  can  acquire  endur- 
ing,  harmonious  married  love  by  means  of  hundreds  of  ex- 
clusive, authentic  pictures  (many  in  true-to-life  color),  plus 
detailed  step-by-step  instructions  written  frankly  and  simply. 
This  complete,  large  book  includes  important  NEW  informa- 
tion and  illustrations  never  released  here  before.  This  book  is 
a  frank,  straightforward  presentation  of  facts  to  satisfy  mature 
interest  in  the  sex  functions  of  the  human  male  and  female. 
Gives  the  most  helpful  authoritative  guidance  on  sex  problems 
of  every  kind  —  both  abnormal  as  well  as  normal.  Clearly 
understand  and  see  the  physiology  and  functions  of  the  sex 
organs  of  both  male  and  female.  Many  troubled  men  and 
women  have  found  a  new,  happy  married  sex  life  and  new  con- 
fidence in  themselves  by  reading  '*The  Illustrated  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Sex."  Sells  for  $5.00  — but  it  is  yours  for  the  amazing 
low  friend-winning  price  of  only  $2.98.  This  offer  good  for  a 
limited  time  only.  Mail  coupon  NOW! 

Partial  List  of  61  Big  Chapters.  Each  a  **Book*'  in  Itself. 


*  Techniques  that  bring 
complete  gratification  to  the 
sex  act  for  male  and  female 

*  What  causes  climax  in 
w'omen 

*  Blunders  made  by  men  in  sex 
act.  How  to  avoid  them 


•  Natural  birth  control 

•  New  discoveries  in  birth 
control 

•  Woman's  fertile  days 

•  Causes  of  sex  drive  in  women 

•  Female  frigidity,  its  causes 
and  cures 


*  Technique  of  first  sex  act  on    *  Causes  and  cures  for  sexual 


bridal  night 

•  Why  woman  fails  to  attain 
climax 

•  Husband  and  wife  attaining 
mutual  climax 

•  How  male  organs  function 
in  intercourse 

•  How  female  sex  organs 
function  in  intercourse 

•  How  sexual  urge  in  woman 
differs  from  man 

•  Woman's  perfect  complete 
sexual  satisfaction 

•  How  to  derive  perfection  in 
sexual  act 

•  Reactions  of  man  and  woman 
during  sexual  relations 
compared 

•  The  truth  about  sex  vitamins 
that  improve  sexual  powers 


impotence  m  men 

*  Abnormal  sex  organs  and 
what  can  be  done 

*  How  to  correct  male's 
premature  climax 

*  Delaying  sex  life's  finish 

*  Male  changes  of  life  and  its 
effect 

*  Causes  and  treatment  of 
male  and  female  sterility 

*  Feminine  self-satisfaction 

*  Causes  of  sexual  urge  in  men 

*  How  sex  activity  affects 
weight  of  male  and  female 

*  How  to  use  preparatory  love 
towards  greater  satisfaction 
in  sex  act 

Just  a  few  of  hundreds 
of  frank,  enlightening 
illustrated  instructions! 


Partial  List  of  Illustrations  with  Authentic  Color  Pictures! 

Cross  Section  of  the  Hymen  ^ 
in  various  stages 
Cross  Section  Showing  Cause 
of  Women's  sexual  ills 
Picture  Story  of  normal 
Sexuality  in  male 
Picture  Story  of  Woman's 
Sensation  Curve 
Picture  Story  of  most 
important  cause  of  impotence 
Two  Inserts  of  Female 
Bodies  showing  how 
pregnancy  takes  place 


*  Male  Sex  Organs  ' 

*  Showing  functions  of  male 
sex  organ  i 

*  Illustrating  effects  on  breasts 
after  pregnancy  , 

»  Showing  areas  of  woman's 
organs  producing  high^t 
sensations  ' 

»  Watch  step-by-step  growth 
of  child  in  pregnancy  ' 

»  Complete  Color  Picture 
Story  of  Woman's  Sex  , 

Organs 

*  Pictorial  Story  of  Woman's 
"SAFE"  days 

*  Picture  Story  of  Cause  of 
Sterility  in  women 


. . .  plus  many  more 
pictured  instructions 


SEND  NO  MONEY!  FREE  10  DAY  TRIAL  COUPON 
CADILLAC  PUBLISHING,  Dept.F-331 

220  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  New  York 

Send  me  "The  Illustrated  Encyclopedia  of  Sex"  in  plain 
wrapper  marked  "personal."  I  will  pay  postman  $2.98, 
plus  postage'on  delivery  (sells  for  $5.00).  If  not  com- 
pletely delighted  within  10  days,  I  can  return  book  and 
my  money  will  be  refunded.  I  am  over  21. 

NAME 


I    CITY  . 


, ZONE. 


. STATE . 


vith 


D  Check  here  if  you  wish  to  save  postage,  by  enclosing  ^ 
coupon  only  S2.9ff.  Same  Money-Back  Guarantee! 
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What's  Ahead  in  TV  Drama? 


(Continued  from  page  54) 
ever  more  varied  and  exciting  selection  of 
dramatic  programs.  Whether  it  be  a  live 
teleplay  (such  as  Playhouse  90),  telefilm 
(General  Electric  Theater),  "family  situa- 
tion" (Father  Knows  Best),  "anthology 
(The  Loretta  Young  Show)  or  comedy 
(The  Gale  Storm  Show),  video  theater  is 
maturing  and  getting  rich  in  the  process. 
And,  with  ninety  percent  of  Americans 
within  range  of  at  least  one  station,  the 
prospects  for  dramatic  TV  look  rosy  in- 
deed. _  .  „ 

Not  that  this  side  of  TV  was  ever  really 
neglected.  Among  the  shows  that  have 
held  their  high  rating  for  years  are  such 
dramatic  offerings  as  Schlitz  Playhouse, 
now  in  its  eighth  year;  The  Adventures  of 
Ozzie  And  Harriet,  seventh  year;  The 
Danny  Thomas  Show  and  The  Loretta 
Young  Show,  sixth  year.  Many  others, 
such  as  The  Hallmark  Hall  Of  Fame, 
United  States  Steel  Hour  and  Armstrong 
Circle  Theater,  have  had  equally  long  and 
popular  runs.  ci      j 

Most  of  the  dramatic  shows  are  hlmed, 
and  this  has  elicited  an  occasional  sour 
note  from  certain  of  TV's  top  echelons. 
Thus  it  is  reported  that  Paddy  Chayevsky, 
one  of  TV's  most  famous  writers,  has 
ceased  doing  regular  scripts,  and  the  same 
is  held  true  of  Reginald  Rose,  Tad  Mosel 
and  others.  John  Frankenheimer,  hon- 
ored for  his  work  with  Playhouse  90, 
states  that  most  video  plays  are  declining 
in  quality  and  he  lays  the  blame  at  the 
door  of  sponsors  who  are  too  timid  to 
"produce  anything  controversial  which  is 
the  stuff  of  which  great  drama  is  made. 
In  this  "what's  wrong  with  TV"  depart- 
ment, Frankenheimer  is  joined  by  pro- 
ducer Blake  Edwards,  creator  of  the  Peter 
Gunn  series,  who  deplores  "a  lack  of  orig- 
inality in  both  format  and  content." 

Firing  back  at  this  criticism,  Dan  Dur- 
yea,  whose  China  Smith  adventures  are 
having  many  a  successful  re-run,  chuck- 
les, "The  trouble  is  the  big-picture  tube. 
When  we  had  nothing  but  a  seven-inch 
screen,  nobody  rapped  TV."  Also  for  the 
defense,  Dick  Powell,  president  of  Four 
Star  Films,  says,  "Live  TV  is  not  neces- 
sary for  good  drama,  and  is  on  the  way 
out.  TV's  future  lies  with  tape  or  all  film. 
Look  at  the  top  ten  shows  and  youll  see 
that  the  public  prefers  plays  on  film. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  reply  to  the 
criticism  of  TV  plays  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  an  estimated  $105,000,000  will  be 
spent  on  TV  productions  in  1959,  and  a 
generous  share  of  this  record-breaking 
sum  will  be  earmarked  solely  for  tele- 
films. These  do  not  include  the  so-called 
"adult  Westerns"  which,  in  becoming 
"adult,"  have  actually  passed  over  into  the 
category  of  filmed  plays.  A  partial  check 
of  production  schedules  shows  that  most 
companies  are  committed  to  doing  dra- 
matic shows.  A  few,  picked  at  random, 
are:  Brennan-Westgate,  The  Real  Mc- 
Coys; CBS-TV,  December  Bride,  The 
Lineup;  Desilu,  Westinghouse  Desilu 
Playhouse,  four  Lucille  Ball-Desi  Arnaz 
Shows;  Walt  Disney,  Zorro,  Disney  Pre- 
sents; Hal  Roach,  The  Veil,  The  Gale 
Storm  Show;  Revue,  Lux  Playhouse,  Gen- 
eral Electric  Theater,  Alfred  Hitchcock 
Presents;  McCadden,  Flight,  The  Boh 
Cummings  'Show,  The  George  Burns 
Show-  Screen  Gems,  Father  Knows  Best, 
Alcoa-Goodyear  Theater;  Ziv,  Highway 
Patrol. 

Moreover,     for    those    who    like    their 

drama  live,  original   and  soul- wrenching, 

T    Playhouse    90    has    scheduled    twenty-six 

*    programs — a  drop  in  numbers  from  1958, 

"    but   with   increased   emphasis   on   quality. 

Classics    such    as    "Of   Human    Bondage, 

"Madame     Bovary"     and     "Victory'      are 
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slated;  also  a  number  of  "originals"  by  top 
writers  like  Rod  Serling  and  A.  E.  Hotch- 
ner. 

In  the  anthology  format,  the  trend  toward 
enlistment  of  movie  stars  as  hosts  and 
hostesses  continues  with  news  that  Bar- 
bara Stanwyck,  Robert  Taylor  and  Joan 
Crawford  may  introduce  and  appear  in 
new  series.  Still  another  trend  is  toward 
the  exploration  of  the  occult  and  super- 
natural in  plays,  exemplified  by  Alcoa 
Presents  and  The  Veil. 

As  an  instance  of  what's  to  come,  Alan 
Miller,  executive  producer  at  Revue  Pro- 
ductions, calculates  that,  of  the  programs 
set  by  his  studio,  about  sixty  percent  \yill 
be  in  the  dramatic  anthology  field  (in- 
cluding familv-situations  such  as  Bache- 
lor Father  and  Leave  It  To  Beaver) ;  thirty 
percent  in  action  and  adventure  shows 
(including  Westerns);  and  ten  percent 
comedy.  "Bearing  in  mind  that  syndica- 
tions are  getting  bigger  all  the  time,"  he 
says,  "dramatic  series  and  anthologies  of 
one  kind  or  another  are  the  order  of  the 
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day.  We  stress  good  stories  and  sign  the 
best  performers  in  the  business  by  offer- 
ing them  a  financial  interest  in  the  filmed 
show,  which  they  prefer  to  straight  sal- 
ary." 

Along  this  line,  Mickey  Rooney  pomts 
out:  "Actors  with  any  prestige  at  all 
would  rather  not  appear  in  'junk'  plays, 
even  if  it  does  pay  well.  They're  crying 
for  stories  with  ideas  and  heart  in  them, 
and  they're  on  the  lookout  for  off-beat 
casting.  Nobody  wants  to  do  one  thing 
over  and  over.  That's  why  I  flipped  over 
that    one-man    'Eddie'    show    I    did    for 

Alcoa."  ,      .      ,,       ,. 

At  20th  Century-Fox,  Martin  Manuhs, 
production  chief  for  TV,  has  outlined 
plans  for  filming  "at  least  ten  series"  this 
year.  Having  fired  an  opening  gun  by 
signing  James  Michener  to  write  a  South 
Pacific  series,  Adventures  In  Paradise, 
Manulis  was  urged  on  to  new  and  more 
daring  projects  by  president  Spyros 
Skouras  and  executive  producer  Buddy 
Adler.  Skouras  has  promised  that  the 
studio's  schedule  will  be  "the  largest  and 
most  extensive  TV  programming  ever  un- 
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dertaken  by  a  movie  company."  Some  of 
the  shows  already  slated  are:  The  Peggy 
Lee  Show,  a  comedy  series  set  against  a 
musical  background;  Mr.  Belvedere;  Five 
Fingers,  a  spy  series;  and  The  Esther  Wil- 
liams Show,  an  anthology  of  drama  and 
comedy . 

A  well-tried  theme  of  the  past  is  crop- 
ping out  this  year  in  a  major  trend.  Shows 
dealing  in  good  part  with  the  complicated 
world  of  teenagers  have  been  doing  well, 
and  this  has  led  to  the  making  of  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  pilots  for  prospective 
series.  Four  leaders  in  this  class  are  Cis- 
sie.  with  Molly  Bee;  You're  Only  Young 
Once,  with  Dean  Jones;  The  Many  Loves 
Of  Dohie  Gillis,  with  Dwayne  Hickman 
(who  will  exit  as  the  nephew  on  Bob 
Cummings'  show),  and  an  as  yet  untitled 
series  slated  for  the  West  Coast  football 
star,  Ronnie  Knox. 

Several  familiar  faces  are  to  emote  In 
unfamiliar  frames.  Bill  Bendix  (Life  Of 
Riley)  will  lend  his  burly  talents  to  Alan 
Ladd's  Ivy  League  series.  Gerald  Mohr 
leaves  the  pitfalls  of  Foreign  Intrigue  to 
follow  the  lure  of  adventure  in  Mexico 
with  Bravo,  while  Bill  Lundigan— who 
served  so  ably  as  host  and  occasional  ac- 
tor for  CUmax.'— will  pursue  another  type 
of  adventure,  that  of  science-fiction  in 
Moon  Probe.  Macdonald  Carey,  Jan  Clay- 
ton and  Jim  Backus  are  others  who  have 
switched  from  the  security  of  a  successful 
old  series  to  the  hazards  of  new  ones. 

As  new  series  replace  old  ones,  and  the 
old  ones  begin  the  lucrative  process  of  re- 
rurming,   the  question   of   residuals,   taxes 
and  syndications  becomes  acute.     A  case 
study  was  recently  given  by  Peter  Law- 
ford  in  an  accoimt  of  what's  been  happen-  j 
ing    with   his   Dear   Phoebe    series    which    ^^^ 
was  so  popular  a  few  seasons  ago.     OverR 
the   past   three    years,    the   episodes   have 
grossed    more    than   $800,000    in    residuals 
for    him    and   his    producer-partner    Alex^  J* 
Gottlieb,  and  it  shows  signs  of  going  on 
and   on.     Peter,   of   course   now,   stars   m 
The   Thin  Man  and  has   every   reason  to-^ 
look  forward  to  making  a  neat  profit  from  |°j| 
that,  too. 

An   example   of   shrewd   syndication   was 
the  sale  by  George  Burns  of  240  episodes; 
of  the  Burns  and  Allen  series  to  Screen  i     , 
Gems   for   $6,000,000.    Such    fabulous    re-|  ™ 
turns,  especially  for  those  who  own  stock    '^ 
in    the    productions,    have    led    star    per-i  « 
formers  to  seek  series  in  which  they  can J^ 
own  a   share.    By   becoming   stockholders 
as  well  as  performers,  they  can  do  better 
tax-wise   and  also   reap   a   larger  harvest 
of  "residuals"  by  getting  a  producer-actor 
return.    In  this  connection,  David  Niven. 
Charles  Boyer  and  Dick  Powell,  partners 
in  Four  Star  Films,  were  able  to  sell  their 
stock  in  Four  Star  Playhouse  for  $2,000,000.| 
Not   all   stars   are   going   with   this   trend 
however.    Aim  Sothern,  currently  starring 
in   The   Ann   Sothern   Show,   states:      Itj 
true    I've    been    offered    several   hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  my  Private  Secretary 
series  residuals,  but  I  refused  to  sell  out 
It's  not  only  bad  for  me  tax-wise,  but  1 
put  so  much  of  myself  into  that  prograir 
that  I  enjoy  seeing  the  results  as  evidencec 
by  continual  re-plays.  Last  but  not  least  is  "'« 
the  fact  that  it  will  make  a  nice  nest-egg    '« 
for  my  darling  daughter,  Tish.  "m 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  developmeni  ^ 
in  dramatic  programs  is  their  flow  towarc 
foreign  markets.   TV  exports  are  expectec   ^» 
to  equal  motion  pictures  in  five  years  anc  J 
to  reach  fort/ to  fifty  percent  of  Ae  tele-  ^ 
film  profits.    This  has  some  odd  sidelights    « 
An  author  whose,  book  on  grassroots  poh-    '  ^ 
tics   sold   quite   widely   approached   a  T\     ai 
producer  with  the  idea  of  dramatizing  i"  "^ 
for  television.    "Oh,  no,  we  couldnt  do  i 
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series  on  local  politics,"  the  producer  said. 
*'It  just  wouldn't  be  understood  abroad." 

Director  John  Peyser  of  Screen  Gem's 
Behind  Closed  Doors  wryly  points  out  that 
he  is  worth  millions  in  the  exotic  currency 
of  the  countries  where  the  series  is  now 
being  shown.  As  a  gag,  producer  Sidney 
Marshall  had  given  him  this  foreign 
money.  "But,"  explains  Peyser,  "what  he 
didn't  tell  me  was  that,  when  reduced  to 
cold  hard  cash  of  the  United  States,  it's 
of  no  value  other  than  sentimental."  Yet 
huge  profits  are  in  the  making  for  Amer- 
ican producers  with  an  eye  to  foreign 
markets,  insists  Dick  Powell  and  almost 
every  other  top  leader  in  the  television 
field. 

Wherever  it  is  shown,  American  TV  is 
having  an  influence  on  the  lives  and  man- 
ners of  foreign  populaces.  In  merrie 
England,  for  example,  where  the  pub  was 
once  a  favored  haven  for  hubbies  on  the 
lam,  wives  are  getting  to  see  more  of  their 
men,  who  stay  home  to  watch  American 
programs.  And  cabbies  abroad  are  com- 
plaining that  they  are  losing  money,  what 
with  "Yankee"  TV  keeping  former  custo- 
mers at  home.  American  styles,  humor 
and  customs  will  very  likely  be  imitated 
and  adopted  not  only  in  Europe  but  in 
Latin  America. 

Nevertheless,  some  resistance  is  to  be 
expected.  Already,  Goar  Mestre,  president 


of  the  CMQ  network  in  Cuba,  has  warned 
that  American  telefilms  must  be  careful 
"not  to  offend  our  traditions  by  excessive 
use  of  brutality,  sex  or  crime,  otherwise 
curbs  may  be  imposed."  However,  if  the 
taste  and  variety  exercised  on  such  shows 
as  Loretta  Yoimg's  anthology  series,  Gen- 
eral Electric  Theater,  and  the  simple 
"homey"  series  such  as  Lassie,  Rin  Tin 
Tin  and  I  Love  Lucy,  were  used  more 
widely  a.«  a  standard,  there  would  be  no 
problem.  In  upcoming  series,  the  networks 
are  bearing  this  sharply  in  mind  and  the 
future  indicates  that  telefilms  will  be  ex- 
ported to  all  parts  of  the  world  by  the  end 
of  1960.  Already  many  of  our  series  are 
going  strong  in  England,  Canada,  Australia, 
the  Latin  American  countries,  Hong  Kong, 
Spain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, Iraq,  Japan,  Thailand,  Belgium,  the 
Philippines,    Denmark    and    Sweden. 

In  television  circles,  there  is  a  general 
glow  of  optimism  these  days.  But  the  feel- 
ing of  those  concerned  with  dramatic 
shows  on  TV  is  perhaps  best  expressed  by 
Jeff  Morrow,  presently  basking  in  the  sun- 
shine of  the  syndicated  success  of  his 
Union  Pacific.  Said  Jeff,  "From  every 
angle,  whether  live,  taped  or  filmed,  the 
future  of  video  dramatics  sparkles  like  a 
diamond.  We  are  heading  for  a  great  and 
new  renaissance  in  drama,  flowering  out 
of  the  rich  soil  of  television." 


The  Spectacular  World  of  TV 


{Continued  from  page  36) 
•nyone.    Every  time  I  get  into  a  conversa- 
tion about  spectaculars,  I  wonder  what  my 
great    grandparents    would    have    to    say! 
Pretty  fantastic,  to  say  the  least." 

The  networks  are  the  first  to  lavish 
ipraises  on  each  other  for  "spec  jobs"  well 
done. 

Hubbell  Robinson,  Jr.,  executive  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  programming  at 
CBS,  commented  in  the  anniversary  issue 
of  the  show-biz  tradepaper.  Variety,  that 
ispectaculars  have  lifted  TV  out  of  the 
humdrum  status  the  nation's  journalists 
like  to  assign  to  it.  Mr.  Robinson  cited 
"evenings  with  such  worthy  items  as  the 
Fred  Astaire  show,  'Wonderful  Town' 
with  Rosalind  Russell,  'The  Winslow  Boy,' 
The  Hasty  Heart,'  Bing  Crosby's  show. 
Twentieth  Century's  memorable  two-part- 
Br  on  drug  addiction.  Art  Carney's  won- 
ilerful  romance  with  Peter  and  The  Wolf." 
He  points  out  "the  wide  range  of  basic 
naterial  .  .  .  ranging  from  the  melodra- 
matic documentary  to  musical  comedy," 
.and  the  fact  that  sponsors  themselves  are 
overjoyed  by  the  overwhelming  response 
,»  spectaculars. 

[  "Specials,"  Mr.  Robinson  explained  in 
Ml  exclusive  interview,  "provide  fresh- 
less,  uniqueness  and  are  a  challenge  to 
he  skill  and  imagination  of  the  entertain- 
nent  world's  top  talents.  The  basic  goal 
|S  simply  to  make  them  such  rewarding 
md  memorable  entertainment  that  they 
^vill  live  in  the  minds  and  memories  of 
viewers  long  past  the  night  of  the  per- 
formance. All  the  specials  that  can  meet 
.hat  requirement  should  be  produced,  and 
*he  more  spectacular  they  are,  the  bet- 
■er!" 

'    Over    at    NBC,    Robert    Lewine,    vice- 

jresident  in  charge  of  programming,  had 

his  to  say:    "Specials  this  season  covered 

"-and  will  cover — a  broader  range  of  in- 

erest   than    ever   before.     They   run   the 

lamut  from  Mary  Martin's  Easter  show,  a 

,  wo-in-one-day  musical   recapitulation  of 

'ler  dazzling   career,   to  the   distinguished 

'  ousical  experiments  of  the  new  Bell  Tele- 

ihone  Hour  series." 

Asked    what   he    considered    to    be    the 
dghlight   of    last    year's    spectaculars,    he 


pointed  out,  "This  is  like  asking  a  chef 
what  his  favorite  dish  is — and  that,  as  we 
all  know,  depends  entirely  on  the  taste  of 
the  people  he's  trying  to  please  .  .  .  and 
there's  no  end  to  taste!  But  few  could 
argue  against  the  critical  acclaim  which 
greeted  the  TV  premiere  of  the  popular 
Broadway  musical,  'Kiss  Me,  Kate,'  with 
Alfred  Drake.  Or  the  dramatic  skill  of 
Maurice  Evans  in  'Dial  M  for  Murder.' 
Remember  the  poetry  of  Julie  Harris  in 
the  original  Hallmark  drama,  'Little  Moon 
of  Alban'?  What  about  the  whimsical 
fantasy  of  the  Shirley  Temple  Storybook 
series? 

"Each  spectacular  has  its  own  particular 
delight,  perhaps  some  more  than  others. 
But,  in  the  long  run,  they  all  add  to  the 
total  and  ultimate  effect  of  the  spectacular 
world  of  TV." 

At  the  American  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany, John  Green,  network  executive  in 
charge  of  programming,  commented, 
"Specials  create  a  wonderful  one-time  im- 
pact. But  over  here,  at  ABC,  we  don't 
always  throw  a  lot  of  eggs  in  a  'special' 
basket. 

"Our  simple  production  of  'Peter  and 
The  Wolf  proved  a  special  is  an  idea,  not 
necessarily  a  Madison  Square  Garden  ex- 
travaganza. Now  don't  get  me  wrong. 
There  are  specials  that  should  have  glitter 
and  gloss — and  stars  galore.  Bing  Crosby, 
for  instance,  likes  the  atmosphere  of  stars 
on  his  specials.  But  then,  again,  look  at 
our  'Peter  and  the  Wolf.'  One  star.  The 
rest?  Puppets! 

"But  even  with  only  one  star  and  twen- 
ty puppets  (not  to  forget  the  seven 
wolves),  more  than  two  hundred  people 
were  involved  with  the  production.  Stage- 
hands, engineers,  musicians,  designers, 
singers,  administrators  and  others.  The 
cost?  It  looked  like  an  easy  show,  didn't 
it?  Well,  I'd  say  the  budget  was  roughly 
$500,000!" 

On  the  other  side  of  the  TV  fence  are 
newspaper  men  and  women  whose  re- 
sponsibility it  is  to  appraise  the  efforts  of 
the  TV  performers  and  producers.  A  nxim- 
ber  of  top  critics  were  polled  for  their 
comments,  and  every  one   of  them   rous- 


LAST  CHANCE 

To  Send  Only  $1.00 

for  a  complete  set  of 
plans  and  specifications  for 

FABULOUS 

LOW  COST 

HOME 

With  indoor  Swimming  Pool 
(4  bedrooms  — 2  batlis) 

No  more  of  these  wonderful  house  plans 
are  being  printed.  You'd  have  to  pay  an 
architect  hundreds  (or  even  thousands)  of 
dollars  to  create  a  house  with  even  half  of 
the  remarkable  low  cost  features  of  this 
famous  Story  Book  Home  . . .  seen  on  T.V. 
and  offered  only  to  our  readers  for  the  ab- 
surdly low  price  of  one  dollar!  Yes,  only 
$1.00,  postage  paid  . . .  sent  to  you  by  this 
non-profit  organization  formed  to  help 
create  better  homes  for  the  American  work- 
ing man's  larger  family! 

PAY  AS  YOU  GROW! 

Build  this  home  in  3  easy  stages,  adding 
to  the  house  as  your  income  or  savings  in- 
creases. 

This  home,  all  planned  for  you,  is  probably 
the  most  interesting  home  ever  built.  In 
several  cities  where  this  home  was  open  to 
the  public,  more  people  came  to  see  it  than 
there  were  families  in  those  cities!  They 
flocked  to  see  it  from  miles  away.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  folks  have  already 
bought  their  plans  and  many  are  already 
living  in  their  own  paradise  of  homes. 

If  you  ever  intend  to  have  a  home  of  your 
own,  rush  $1.00  only  for  the  complete  set 
of  plans  and  details  on  materials  used.  It 
is  positively  the  lowest-priced  house  ever 
offered  with  all  its  wonderful  features . . . 
including  your  own  lush,  warm  indoor 
tropical  swimming  pool  32  ft.  long  where 
you  can  swim  in  privacy  before  going  to 
bed  every  single  night  of  your  life,  summer 
and  winter! 

RUSH  YOUR  DOLLAR 
WHILE  THEY  LAST! 

If  this  isn't  the  best  investment  you've  ever 
made  for  only  $1.00  then  tens  of  thousands 
of  people  must  be  wrong. 
Rush  your  dollar.  Colonial  Model.  Or 
Contemporary  Style.  Use  coupon  below. 
Send  only   Sl.OO  Send  only   $1.00 


STORY   BOOK  HOMES  RESEARCH  | 

State   Road  a  nan  profit  organization  i 

Princeton,    N.   J.  ■ 

Here's    my   dollar.    Mall    me   the    plans   for   the    I 
n  Contemporary    Story    Book    House  I 

n  Colonial  Story  Book  House  | 


Name.. 


Address.. 
City 


(Please  Print) 


Send  only   $1.00 


Send  only  $1.00 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 
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FREE  WEDDING  CATALOG  I  Everything  for  the  Wedding, 
Reception!  Invitations,  Gifts  for  bridal  party.  Table  decora- 
tions. Trousseau  items.  Unusual,  exciting  personalized  items. 
Write:  Elaine  Creations.  Box  824,  Depi.  319,  Chicago  42. 
$aOO  FOR  YOUR  Child's  Picture  (All  Ages).  Hundreds  used 
yearly.  Send  one  small  picture.  Returned  with  report  and 
testimonials.  Print  child's  parents'  name,  address  on  back. 

Spotlite,  8344  Beverly  P5,  Hollywood,  California. 

BEAUTY  DEMONSTRATORS— TO  $5.00  hour  demonstrat- 
ing Famous  Hollywood  Cosmetics,  your  neighborhood.  For 
free  samples,  details,  write  Studio  Girl,  Depf.  1695C,  Glen- 

dale,  California. 

HOMEWORKERS  WANTED  PAINTING  Novelties,  No 
Selling.  Experience  unnecessary.  Noveltex  Industries,  20-A 

West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 

HOMEWORKERS:  ASSEMBLE  HANDLACEDPrecut  moc- 
casins and  handbags.  Good  earnings.  California  Handicrafts, 

Los  Angeles  46-B,  California. 

$>15.00  THOUSAND  PREPARING  envelopes,  postcards, 
home — longhand,  typewriter.  Particulars  free.  G.  Economy, 

Box  2580,  Greensboro.  N.C. 

$500  FOR  YOUR  Child's  Photo.  Rush  Photo  For  Approval. 
Returned.  Ad-Photos,  6087-YE  Sunset,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 
$200  MONTHLY  POSSIBLE,  Sewing  Babywearl  No  house 
selling .  Free  information.  Se nd  name  to  Cuties,  Warsaw  1 ,  Ind. 
HOMEWORKERS:  SEW  BABYWEAR  for  stores.  Machine 
unnecessary.  Clara,  Box  44637-A,  Los  Angeles  44,  California. 
MAKE  MONEY  AT  home  assembling  our  items.  Experience 
unnecessary.  El  ko  I  nd.,  466  S.  Robertson,  Los  Angeles  48,  Cal. 
SEW  OUR  READY  cut  aprons  at  home,  spare  time.  Easy, 

profitable.  Hanky  Aprons,  Caldwell  3,  Ark. 

EARN  CASH'PREPARING,  mailing  postcards.  Write:  Home- 

craft.  Box  62085-A,  Los  Angeles  62,  California. 

EARN  SPARElTlME  CASH  Mailing  Advertising  Literature. 

Glenway,  Box  6568,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio. 

MAKE  MONEY  CLIPPING  Newspaper  Itemsl  Newscraft, 

PW-983-E.  Main,  Columbus  5,  Ohio. 

START  HOME  CANDY  Kitchen!  Interesting— Profitable.  In- 
formation  Free.  Sherwoode,  200   Summer,   Boston   10-W, 

Massachusetts. 

LADIES — EARN  $60  weekly  at  home.  No  selling.  Dignified 

work.  Opportunities,  Box  8057,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

$25,00  WEEKLY  MAKING   Roses,  Orchids,  Easy!  Write, 

Boycan,  Sharon  76,  Pa. 

BUSINESS  &  MONEY  MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 
WE  PAY  $3.60  lb.  dried.  Grow  Mushrooms.  Cellar,  shed  and 
outdoors.  Spare,  full  time,  year  round.  We  pay  $3.50  lb.  Free 
Book.  Mushrooms,  Dept.  320.  2954  Admiraf  Way,  Seattle, 

Wash. 

$3.00  HOURLY  POSSIBLE  assembling  pump  lamps  Spare 
Time.  Simple.  Easy.  No  canvassing.  Write:  Ougor,  Caldwell 

1,  Arkansas. 

MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  short  paragraphs.   Information 
free.  Barrett,  Dept.  C-134-E,  7464  No.  Clark,  Chicago  26. 
EARN  EXTRA  CASH!  Prepare  Advertising  Postcards.  Lang- 

dons.  Box  41107PW,  Los  Angeles  41,  California. 

$200-$300  MONTHLY.  Mailing  literature.  Peavie,  POB  38, 

Tillicum  99,  Washington. ^___ 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

COMPLETE  YOUR  HIGH  School  at  home  in  spare  time  with 
62-year-old  school.  Texts  furnished.  No  classes.  Diploma. 
Information    booklet    free.    American    School,    Dept.    X574 

Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

FINISH  HIGH  SCHOOL  at  home,  spare  time.  No  classes. 
Diploma  awarded.  Write  for  Free  catalog.  Wayne  School, 

Catalog  HCH-61,  2527  Sheffield,  Chicago  14. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA  at  home.  Licensed  teachers. 
Approved  materials.  Southern  States  Academy,  Station  E-1, 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 

LOANS  BY  MAIL 

BORROW  $50  TO  $500  for  any  purpose.  Employed  men  and 
women  eligible.  American  Loan  Plan,  City  National  BIdg., 

Dept.  WD-5,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska. 

BORROW  By  Mail.  $100-$600  Anywhere.  Air  Mail  Service. 
Postal  Finance,  200  Keeline  Building,  Dept.  63-H,  Omaha  2, 

Nebraska.  ____^_^ 

AGENTS  &  HELP  WANTED 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  selling  Advertising  Book  Matches. 
Free  sample  kit  furnished.  Matchcorp,  Dept.  WP-59;  Chicago 

32.  Illinois.  

60%  PROFITCOSMETICS.$25dayup.  Hire  others.  Samples, 
details.  Studio  Girl-Hollywood,  Glendale,  Calif.  Dept.  1695H. 

FOREIGN  t,  U.S.A.  JOB  LISTINGS 

AMERICAN  OVERSEAS  JOBS.  High  Pay,  Men,  Women. 
Transportation  Paid.  Free  Information.  Write:  Transworld, 

DeDj^4B.  200  West  34th  St.  New  York  1. 

JOBS— HIGH  PAY;  USA,  So.  America,  The  Islands.  All 
trades.  Many  companies  nay  fare.  Write  Dept.  71 B.  National 

Employment  Information,  1020  Broad,  Newark,  N.J. 

STAMP  COLLECTING 

GIGANTIC  COLLECTION  FREE— Includes  Triangles — 
Early  United  States — Animals — Commemoratives — British 
Colonies— High  Value  Pictorials,  etc.  Complete  Collection  plus 
Big  Illustrated  Magazine  all  Free.  Send  5c  for  postage,  Grav 

Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  PC,  Toronto,  Cana^la, 

PERSONAL  &  MISCELLANEOUS 

FREE  WRITERS  CATALOGUE  giving  manuscript  markets. 

Write,  Literary  Agent  Meadj^915  Broadway,  N.  Y.  10. 

BOOKS  &  PERIODICALS 

10  BOOKS  $1.01.  Interesting  mail  20  cents.  Persil,  436  N.  Y. 
Ave.,  Brooklyn  25,  N.  Y. 

Woman  Nearly 
Itches  To  Death 

"/  nearly  itched  to  death  for  lYi  years.  Then  1 
discovered  a  new  wonder  skin  creme.  Now  I'm 
happy,"  says  Mrs,  D.  Howard  of  Los  Angeles 

T  Here's  blessed  relief  from  tortures  of  vaginal  itch, 

rectal  itch,  chafing,   rash  and  eczema  with  a  new 
''  amazing  scientific  formula  called  LANACANE.  This 

R  fast-acting,  stainless  medicated  creme  kills  harmful 

bacteria  germs  while  it  soothes  raw,  irritated  and 
inflamed  skin  tissue.  Stops  scratching  and  so  speeds 
healing.  Don't  suffer !  Get  LANACANE  at  druggists ! 


ingly  agreed  spectaculars  have  enhanced 
television's  prestige  in  the  entertainment 
market. 

Jack  Gould,  the  leading  critic  of  the  in- 
fluential New  York  Times  whose  high  re- 
viewing standards  keep  the  TV  industry 
buzzing  between  the  East  and  West  Coasts, 
believes,  "Spectaculars  have  contributed 
to  better  TV  and  are  a  much-needed  relief 
from  monotonous  routine  fare." 

In  breaking  down  what  he  considered  the 
outstanding  spectacvdar  achievements  of 
1958,  he  said,  "I  don't  think  it's  wise  to  try 
to  lump  all  types  of  'spectaculars'  together, 
so  I  wouldn't  want  to  pick  one  or  two. 
Among  the  ones  I  enjoyed  were  "Little 
Moon  of  Alban"  (of  the  dramas) ,  Fred 
Astaire  (of  the  musical  revues),  Winston 
Burdett's  report  on  Kuwait  (for  'news'), 
the  Omnibus  study  of  capital  ptmishment 
(for  'politics') .  Each  show  should  be  judged 
in  its  own  terms,  for  what  it's  trying  to 
say." 

Gould  adds,  however,  "Like  much  of 
TV,  the  spectaculars  wouldn't  be  hurt  by 
more  substance.  If  TV  isn't  going  to 
perish  from  sameness,  there  must  be 
m.ore  special  efforts!" 

His  colleague  at  the  New  York  Times, 
J.  P.  Shanley,  who  alternates  with  Gould 
on  TV  criticism,  wants  "production  ideas 
to  be  emphasized  with  spectaculars,  rather 
than  star  names.  But  spectaculars  have 
helped  the  medium  considerably  by  show- 
ing large  audiences  what  can  be  done 
when  true  creative  artistry  is  employed." 
Shanley's  own  choice  for  the  spectacular 
of  the  year?    The  Fred  Astaire  show. 

Harriet  Van  Home,  the  "tough"  re- 
viewer for  the  World  Telegram  and  Sun — 
the  Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  also 
selected  this  show  as  the  best  spectacular 
of  1958. 

Her  comment  on  the  spectacular  world 
of  TV?  "Let's  have  more  of  it,"  she  said. 
"Dramas,  musicals,  anniversary  shows, 
grand  opera.  Just  make  them,  special!  I'd 
love  more  color  specs  on  CBS  and  more 
original  dramas  like  'Little  Moon  of 
Alban.' " 

To  her  thinking,  specials  have  contrib- 
uted "excitement,  color,  a  sense  of  im- 
portance, and  a  break  in  the  deadly, 
oppressive  monotony  of  Westerns  and 
crime  shows." 

Over  and  over  again,  in  TV  Radio 
Mirror's  poll  of  top  reviewers,  the  two 
shows  most  frequently  mentioned  were 
Fred  Astaire's  unforgettably  exciting  eve- 
ning which  was  acclaimed  for  its  beguiling 
blend  of  dance  and  music.  One  critic 
claimed  that  Fred  Astaire,  who  is  fifty- 
nine  years  young,  according  to  his  admir- 
ers, did  more  for  the  dance  on  TV  than 
anyone  else  since  the  birth  of  television. 

Astaire's  partner,  the  beautiful  Barrie 
Chase,  hitherto  an  unknown,  skyrocketed 
to  stardom  overnight  from  the  show. 
When  asked  for  her  impression  of  the 
show,  she  said,  "Everybody  thinks  it  just 
kind  of  happened — like  magic.  They 
think  Fred's  a  conjurer  pulling  dance 
tricks  out  of  a  top  hat.  Nothing  of  the 
sort!  Fred's  a  perfectionist.  We  rehearsed 
daily  for  ten  weeks  with  him,  all  of  us  who 
were  on  the  show.  It  may  have  seemed 
effortless,  but  believe  me,  it  appeared  that 
way  only  because  of  hard  work.  Fred's 
motto  is  practice  makes  perfect.  And  he's 
right.    It  does." 

Of  the  two  other  spectaculars  which 
impressed  the  TV  reporters,  one  was 
"Little  Moon  of  Alban,"  by  the  young 
writer,  Jimmy  Costigan,  who  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Hallmark  Hall  Of  Fame 
to  write  an  original  drama  specially  for 
television. 

The  warm  praise  subsequently  accorded 
it  came  as  a  surprise  to  Costigan,  who 
says,  "I  wanted  to  write  about  something 
I    knew,    and   when    I    visited    Ireland    a 
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couple  of  summers  ago,  the  seed  of  a  story 
about  the  Irish  revolution  began  growing 
in  my  mind.  Of  course,  I  loved  Ireland 
It's  a  dark  country,  tragic  and  sweet  and 
green.  And  if  you  love  what  you're  ■writ- 
ing about,  I  guess  some  of  the  love  comes 
through.  But  I  was  lucky  to  have  two 
wonderful  actors  in  the  leading  roles 
Julie  Harris  and  Christopher  Plummer.' 
"The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey"  was  the 
other  1958  spectacular  singled  out  for 
special  mention.  Adapted  from  the  Pulit- 
zer Prize-winning  novel  by  Thornton 
Wilder,  it  was  presented  last  January  on 
the  DuPont  Show  Of  The  Month,  with 
Judith  Anderson  in  the  commanding  role 
of  the  Marquesa  de  Montemayor.  Set  in 
Peru,  the  drama  dealt  with  a  handful  of 
travelers  who  plunge  to  their  deaths  whenj 
a  bridge  breaks.  The  theme?  There  is  a 
land  of  the  living  and  a  land  of  the  dead 
and  the  bridge  ...  is  love. 

Oo  far,  in  1959,  spectaculars  have  yielded 
many  memorable  evenings,  from  song 
cind-dance  jamborees  to  the  Old  Vic's 
production  of  "Hamlet"  and  the  two-part 
presentation  of  "For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls," 
based  on  Ernest  Hemingway's  best-selling 
novel  and  starring  Maria  Schell  and  Jason 
Robards,  Jr. 

Scheduled  for  later  this  spring  are  "The 
Human  Comedy"  by  William  Saroyan,  a 
touching  and  humorous  story  centering 
about  a  small-town  boy  who  works  in  a 
telegraph  office  at  night  to  support  his 
widowed  mother  and  learns  that  no  one 
ever  dies  as  long  as  he  lives  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  loved  him.  Hallmark  is 
preparing  a  production  of  Eugene  O'Neill's 
family  comedy  about  young  love,  "Ah, 
Wilderness!"  There  will  be  several  Jerry 
Lewis  shows  and  a  Dean  Martin  special 
a  Gene  Kelly  musical  variety  program 
and  a  two-hour  musical  comedy,  "Meet 
Me  in  St.  Louis,"  starring  Jane  Powell  i ' 
and  Tab  Hunter.  sn 

But  these  are  only  a  sampling  of  what's  fe 
to  come!  ind 

Later  this  year,  NBC-TV  will  have  the  ni\ 
honor  of  presenting  Sir  Laurence  Olivier  Di 
in  what  is  already  being  talked  about  as  rs 
the  "colorcast  spectacular  of  the  year,"  thefei 
adaptation  of  Somerset  Maugham's  famous 
novel,  "The  Moon  and  Sixpence."  Blv 

Shooting  on  the  production  was  com-  b 
pleted  earlier  this  year,  and  Sir  Laurence's 
performance  was  so  powerful  it  received  a  ens 
spontaneous  burst  of  applause  from  the  Hps 
cameramen,  electricians  and  stagehands  ki 
upon  completion  of  the  filming.  Sir  Lau-j  tar 
rence,  who  was  paid  $100,000  for  his  role  ken 
was  so  taken  with  his  TV  "debut"  that  h^  ens 
worked  around  the  clock  during  the  las*  ene 
two  days  of  shooting,  catching  catnaps  nsn 
from  time  to  time  when  he  wasn't  perform-'  tor, 
ing  in  front  of  the  cameras.  M; 

In  "The  Moon  and  Sixpence,"  Sir  Lau-(  wd 
rence  plays  a  man  who  renounces  his  wif^  ban 
and  children  to  become  an  artist,  en-ipen 
counters  many  struggles  in  his  travels  ani 
ultimately  settles  in  the  South  SeaslyB 
where  he  at  last  finds  the  beauty  he  isfc? 
seeking.  Ho 

The  networks  wisely  plan  repeat  pro-  as 
grams  of  past  favorites — "Art  Camej  !ser 
Meets  Peter  and  The  Wolf"  (alreadj  Mi 
chosen  by  one  award-giving  group  as  the  >pti( 
best  children's  program  of  1958) ,  the  musi-  kesj 
cal  version  of  Marc  Connelly's  Pulitzei  e  i 
Prize  play,  "The  Green  Pastures,"  anc  jtlii 
others.  Cul 

"Spectaculars,"  says  David  Susskind 
one  of  the  top  independent  producers  irof 
"have  helped  TV  grow  up.  In  the  shor  ten 
span  of  five  years,  they've  offered  million;  n- 
of  viewers  the  best  from  Broadway,  Hoi-  a 
lywood,  the  world!"  1st 

Their  future?  lid, 

At  every  network,  the  consensus  is  th«  kj, 
same:  Spectaculars  should  have  a  fielc  icfj 
day.    The  sky's  the  limit!  jtj^ 
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The  Q.  and  A.  Business 


(Continued  from  page  58) 
One,  also  under  fire,  went  off  the  air  in 
October,  after  its  rating  took  a  dive.  The 
$64,000  Chaltenge  went  off,  amidst  accusa- 
tions— and  The  $64,000  Question  departed, 
too,  without  accusations  but  with  lowered 
[ratings.  It  was  reported  at  the  time  that 
Question  had  poured  out  prize  money  to 
the  tune  of  well  over  $2,000,000,  and  had 
given  away  twenty-nine  Cadillacs  as  con- 
(Solation  prizes. 

Other  shows  went  off  for  other  reasons 
i— mostly  ratings,  though  some  were  un- 
happy about  their  time-slot,  loss  of  spon- 
sors, worry  that  dwindling  audiences  for 
quizzes  in  general  would  eventually  affect 
them.  Among  the  departees  were  Any- 
ibody  Can  Play,  How  Do  You  Rate?,  Make 
Me  Laugh,  Wingo,  Lucky  Partners,  Win 
With  A  Winner.  Lack  of  a  suitable  time- 
slot  was  given  as  the  reason  for  the  Sep- 
tember demise  of  Bid  'N'  Buy,  with  Bert 
Parks  as  host.  The  Big  Game  ran  only 
ifrom  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of 
September. 

Chance  For  Romance  went  on  in  mid- 
October  and,  before  mid-December,  was 
replaced  by  Music  Bingo.  Mother's  Day 
istayed  from  the  middle  of  October  until 
the  first  week  in  January.  A  program 
(Called  ESP  (the  initials  designating  extra- 
sensory perception),  bowed  in  on  July  11 
and  exited  August  22,  in  spite  of  a  change 
of  format  midway  in  its  short  career,  and 
despite  a  change  of  title  to  Tales  Of  ESP. 

As  mentioned  earlier.  Dr.  L  Q.  returned 
ifor  several  months  this  season.  It's  in- 
teresting to  note  that  Lee  Segall,  who 
icreated  the  show  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
icentury  ago  and  is  its  owner,  still  supplied 
itnost  of  the  questions.  He  was  managing 
a  dairy  in  Houston,  Texas,  in  the  1930's, 
and  a  local  show  called  Vox  Pop  plugged 
its  products.  Vox  Pop  went  to  Hollywood 
and  the  networks,  and  Segall  came  up 
jWith  Dr.  I.  Q.  in  its  place.  He  played  the 
Doctor  himself,  but  decided  performing 
was  not  for  him.  There  have  been  a  num- 
iber  of  Dr.  I.  Q.'s  and  many  assistants 
[ivorking  in  the  famous  "balcony" — prob- 
ably the  most  famous  of  the  latter,  a  fel- 
ilow  now  known  as  Garry  Moore. 

Quizzes  ran  into  a  season  of  sober 
;enseness  in  the  year  just  past,  and  per- 
haps the  feature  of  the  present-day  ones 
ihat  is  most  appealing  is  their  more  light- 
iiearted  approach.  Their  pace  is  swift, 
I  here  are  no  long  silences  filled  with  sus- 
i)enseful  music,  the  tensions  have  les- 
iiened.  The  questions,  and  even  the  correct 
(inswers,  are  frequently  spiced  with  hu- 
inor.    It's  more  fun  this  way. 

Many  shows  have  fascinating  by- 
Droducts,  besides  the  money  prizes,  mer- 
lihandise,  trips,  etc.  Last  January,  a 
iwenty-one-year-old  girl  from  Ohio,  ap- 
mearing  on  The  Price  Is  Right,  was  asked 
>iy  Bill  CuUen  why  she  happened  to  be  in 
ilew  York,  where  the  show  is  broadcast. 
Eloping,"  she  said.  Before  the  program 
I /as  off  the  air,  a  bridal  suite  had  been 
;ieserved  for  the  eloping  couple  at  the 
i!  Waldorf,  and  there  was  a  champagne  re- 
iieption  for  them  after  the  next  day's  show. 
iTiese  in  addition  to  prizes  she  won  in 
i!ie  regular  way — household  furnishings, 
)  lothing  and,  finally,  even  a  boat. 

Cullen  gave  a  male  contestant  a  "bonus" 

bn  another  show.    Asked  to  name  as  many 

(luropean  countries  as  he  could  think  of 

;i  ten  seconds,  the  man  was  able  to  come 

,p  with  six,  got  an  extra  prize  consisting 

;f  a   trip   to  all   of  them.     Viewers  from 

oast  to  coast  gasped  at  this  kind  of  magic, 

'hich  in  ten  seconds'  time  could  whisk  a 

ontestant  away  over  ocean   and  land  to 

laces  most  of  them  dreamed  of  someday 

isiting.     This  element  of  the  unexpected 


sparks  many  of  the  programs  and  gives 
the  folks  at  home  some  vicarious  thrills. 

That  quizzes  and  give-aways  bring  out 
sidelights  on  human  foibles  and  frailties 
has  long  been  known  but  was  pointed  up 
by  some  incidents  last  year  uncovered  by 
news  reporters.  One  concerned  a  man 
accused  of  attempting  to  bribe  two  young 
boys  employed  as  mail  sorters  for  a  quiz 
show.  He  had  an  ingenious  plan  for  win- 
ning, but  the  human  factor  failed:  The 
boys  told  their  boss. 

A  woman  who  appeared  on  a  show  and 
got  several  hundred  dollars  complained 
later  that  her  agent  wanted  to  claim  half 
of  her  winnings.  The  Secret  Service  found 
it  necessary  to  issue  an  official  warning 
that  alteration  of  currency  with  intent  to 
defraud  is  a  Federal  offense,  with  penal- 
ties of  imprisonment  and  fine,  after  dollar 
bills  with  altered  serial  numbers  had  been 
received  by  Top  Dollar. 

At  this  point,  it  is  time  to  bring  out  oiu" 
crystal  ball  and  try  to  read  the  future  for 
you.  It  is  pretty  plain  to  everyone  con- 
cerned that  last  year's  frenetic  flurry  of 
quizzes  which  started  during  the  spring 
and  summer  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated. 
The  rumors,  the  direct  accusations  and  the 
resulting  publicity  have  had  their  effect — 
one  packager  quipped  at  the  height  of  the 
publicity  that  the  next  quiz  should  be 
called  "Spot  the  Fix."  But  these  were  not 
the  only  factors.  Saturation,  satiation — 
call  it  just  plain  boredom- — had  begun  to 
set  in.  Everybody  was  getting  tired  of  so 
many,  so  similar.  Nobody  wants  to  repeat 
that  mistake. 

There  is  a  lot  of  time  to  be  filled,  and  an 
audience  just  waiting  to  be  entertained. 
As  in  every  other  field,  there  is  always 
room  for  some  new  ideas — or  old  ideas 
dressed  up  in  a  new  way.  A  number  of 
these  will  be  popping  up  in  the  months  to 
come,  some  not  quite  ready,  some  stiU 
solving  problems  of  format,  casting,  sched- 
uling, sponsorship. 

One,  which  you  may  not  see  until  fall, 
is  a  brand-new  version  of  an  old  TV  fa- 
vorite. This  Is  Show  Business — to  be 
hosted  by  Dick  Clark  who,  up  to  now,  has 
been  associated  mainly  with  music  for  the 
young  and  the  adult  young- in-heart. 
There  is  talk,  as  there  has  been  for 
months,  of  bringing  back  a  one-time  fa- 
vorite panel-type  comedy.  Can  You  Top 
This? — a  .show  which  had  its  beginnings 
on  radio  and  a  run  on  TV. 

And  there  is  always  Pantomime  Quiz, 
twelve  years  on  TV,  the  past  six  as  a 
"permanent"  summer  replacement.  It 
will  imdoubtedly  serve  in  this  capacity 
again  this  season.  Still  owned,  created 
and  hosted  by  Mike  Stokey,  and  featuring 
a  covey  of  talented  charaders  recruited 
from  show  business.  You  may  remember 
that  this  is  the  show  that  won  the  first 
Emmy  award  in  its  class,  and  that  Stokey 
himself  won  an  Emmy  the  following  year. 

"Plus"  factors  for  all  the  shows  we  have 
talked  about  include  the  fact  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  they  are  broadcast  "live," 
and  that  informality  is  their  keynote.  The 
little  amusing  things  that  happen  unex- 
pectedly, the  way  a  wise  emcee  handles 
an  awkward  moment  and  relieves  a  con- 
testant of  embarrassment.  The  celebrity 
guests  who,  appearing  as  themselves  and 
not  as  performers  in  roles,  show  a  side  the 
general  public  might  not  otherwise  see — 
and  very  often  a  more  interesting  side. 

The  quizzes,  the  panels,  and  all  the  pro- 
grams that  come  under  the  rather  loosely- 
knit  grouping  of  "bringing  audiences  into 
the  act,"  have  been  overdone,  over-com- 
plicated, over-publicized.  But  it  seems 
likely  that,  in  one  form  or  another,  they 
will  always  be  with  us. 


AGAIN   IN   1959  IT  IS 


HOLLYWOOD 
IN  REVIEW 


The  brilliant  new  1959  PHOTOPLAY  AN- 
NUAL is  ready  for  you  now.  This  is  the  book 
that  tells  you  everything  about  Hollywood. 
This  glamorous  yearbook  sparkles  with  bright 
new  pictures  of  all  the  top-flight  stars.  Here, 
too,  is  all  the  news  and  gossip  of  Hollywood 
.  .  .  plus  exclusive  stories  about  the  screen's 
outstanding  personalities  of  the  year.  This  is 
a  book  you  must  have.  Here's  a  sample  of 
what's  inside  this  exciting  yearbook; 

HOLLYWOOD  MADE  NEWS— Star?  marry  .  .  .  divorce 
.  .  .  have  babies.  And  all  around  the  globe  their  doings 
are  front  page  news.  Here  in  pictures  and  stories  is  a 
hlow-by-blow  account  of  the  exciting  goings-on  in  the 
always-exciting   world   of  the  movies. 

PERSONALITIES  OF  THE  YEAR— Stories  and  Dictures 
of  i:>ick  Clark  •  Pat  Roone  •  Kim  Novak  •  Rock  Hudson  • 
Natalie  Wood  and  Bob  Wagner  •  James  Gamer  •  Debbie 
Reynolds  •  Liz  Taylor  •  Brigitte  Bardot  •  Marilyn  Monroe 

•  Sal    Mineo  •  Tab   Hunter  •  Tony  Perkins  •  John  Saxon 

•  James  MacArthur  •  Hugh  O'Urian. 

SINGERS  OF  THE  YEAR— Elvis  Presley  •  Rick  Nelson 

•  Johnny   Mathls   •  Jimmie   Rodgers    •   Frankie   Avalon    • 

Tommy    Sands. 

ALL-TIME  FAVORITES— Burt  Lancaster  -  Ingrid  Berg- 
man •  Ksther  Williams  •  Alan  Ladd  •  Cary  Grant  • 
Audrey  Hepburn  •  William  Holden  •  Rita  Hayworlh  • 
Glenn  Ford  •  Deborah  Kerr  •  Kirk  Douglas  •  June 
Allyson  •  Jennifer  .Tones  •  Yul  Bo'nner. 

PHOTOPLAY  PORTRAIT  GALLERY— The  glamor,  the 
excitement,  the  romance  that  is  Hollywood  is  wrapped 
up  in  its  stars.  Here  is  a  close-up  of  some  who  are  "the 
most"!  George  Nader  •  Ava  (Jardner  •  Anthony  Franciosa 

•  Jayne  Mansfield  •  Dorothy  Malone  •  Marlon  Brando  • 
Mitzi    Gaynor   •   ^^nntgomer>■   Clift. 

HAPPILY  MA  RR I  EDS — Gay.  exciting  pictures  and 
sparkling  stories  about  tliose  on  Cloud  Nine.  Joanne 
Woodward  and  Paul  Newman  •  Hope  Lange  and  Don 
Murray  •  Doris  Day  and  Marty  Mekher  •  Rory  Calhoun 
and  Lita  Baron  •  Richard  Egan  and  I*atricia  Hardy  • 
Janet  Leigh  and  Tony  Curtis  •  Shirley  MacLaine  and 
Steve  Paker  •   Charlton  Heston  and  Lydia  Clark. 

RISING  STARS — Refre.shing  pictures  of  31  newcomers 
to  the  screen.  See  and  read  about  them  here,  and  then 
follow  their  exciting  careers. 

STILL  ONLY   50«  WHILE  THEY   LAST 

This  sensational  Annual  is   a   best -seller  every  year.    Get 

your  copy   before   Ihey    are  all   snatched    up.    Only   50c  at 

your  favorite    magazine   counter.    Or.    if   more   convenient, 

mail  coupon,   with   .50c — TODAY. 


•Bartholomew  House.  Inc.  Dept.  WG-559  ? 

J205  E.  42  St..  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  J 

•  Send    me    postpaid    a    copy    of    PHOTOPLAY* 

•  ANNUAL  1959.   I  enclose  50c.  • 
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DARKENER  '°  >"' 


■«c 


PERMANENT      VHrniEncn    hairs  to 

FOR  LASHES  AND  BROWS  :^,, 

•  NOT  AN  ANAUNC  DYBI 

•  I  APPUCATION  lASTS  4  to  S  WEEKSI 

Takes  just  seconds  to  apply . . .  stays  on  4  to 
5  weeksl  "Dark-Eyes"  Is  the  perfect  way  to 
make  eyelashes  and  brows  completely  natural 
looking... and  it  will  not  harden  or  break 
themi  "Dark-Eyes"  is  NOT  A  MASCARAI 
WilMiot  stick  to  eyelash   curler.    Eliminates 

the    bother    of    daily    eye    make-up. 

It  is  PERMANENT,  SWIMPROOF, 

SMUDGEPROOF,  TEARPROOF,  and 

SMEARPROOFI 


$1.25  (p/os  tax)  ot  lending  Aug, 
dept.  and  variety  thaiu  stores. 


SEND  roD4r 

for 

TRIAL  SIZE 

NO  DELAY— 
your  trial  oroet 
shipped  in  24 
hours'.  ^ 

"DARK-EYES"  COMPANY,  Dopf.   P-S? 
3319  W.  Carroll  Ave.,  Chicago  24,  III. 

I  enclose  25c  (coin  or  stamps— tax  included)  for 
TRIAL  SIZE  pkg.  of  "Dark-Eyes"  with  directions. 
check  shade:  Q  Light  Brown  Q  Brown  D  Black 


Nome 

Address- 
Town 


-State- 


High  School  Course 

at  Home 


Many  Finish  in  2  Years 


I  Go  as  rapidi?  as  70Dr  time  and  abnitie5^  permit.  Eqaivalent  to  resi- 
dent echool  work— prepares  for  college  entrance  exams.  Standard 
H.  S.  texts  eapplied.  Diploma  awarded.  Credit  for  H.  S.  sabjecta 
completed.  Siosrle  eobjects  if  desired.  Ask  for  Free  Balletin. 

k  American  School,  Dept.  H553.  Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37 


SHORTHAND  '^ 


Famous  SPEEDWRITING  shorthand. 
120  words  per  minute.  No  symbols,  no 
machines;  uses  ABC's.  Easiest  to 
learn,  write  and  transcribe.  Low  cost. 
500,000  taught  at  home  or  through 
classroom  instruction.  For  business  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. Typing  available.  36th  year.  Schools  in  over  400 
cities  in  U.  S.,  Canada,  Cuba,  and  Hawaii.  Write 
for   FREE   booklet   to :  ©  1959 


New  Home  Shampoo  for 
Blondes  — with  ANDIUM 

To  help  keep  blonde  hair  from  growing  dork  or  faded 
yse  BLONDEX,  the  new  shompoo  ihot  contains  ANOIUM 
(or  extra  lightness  ond  SHINE.  Mode  at  home,  fresh  as 
you  need  it,  BLONDEX  instantly  removes  dingy  film  that 
makes  hoir  dork,  Woshes  hair  shodes  lighter,  gives 
lovely  lustre,  Tokes  only  1  I  minutes!  Safe  for  children.  Get 
BLONDEX  lodoy  ai  ony  10',  drug  or  toilet  goods  counter. 


TV  on  the  Move 


(Continued  from  page  48) 
Ed  Sullivan  is  seen  shivering  in  the  icy 
winds  of  the  newest  state  in  the  union, 
Alaska.  And  it's  not  a  comedy  sketch.  It's 
the  real  thing.  Steve  Allen  basks  under 
a  Cuban  sun,  before  your  eyes,  and  the 
sun  is  no  cardboard  prop. 

Shirley  MacLaine  goes  Japanese -style 
on  The  Chevy  Show  .  .  .  Bob  Hope  plunges 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  shows  Mos- 
cow, first-hand,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  American 
Viewer  .  .  .  Jack  Paar  and  Dave  Garroway, 
those  perennial  stay-at-homes,  have  joined 
the  great  "remote"  revolution  .  .  .  and 
Lowell  Thomas's  show.  High  Adventure, 
earns  it's  name  indeed  by  inviting  you 
to  a  ringside  seat  at  a  rocket's  blast-off  to 
the  sun,  from  a  South  Pacific  island.  .  .  . 

Because  of  this  wave  of  geographical 
movement  which  has  struck  TV,  people 
working  on  the  big  shows  are  doing  things 
not  usually  required  in  show  business. 
When  Ed  Sullivan  took  his  outfit  to  Alaska 
in  December  of  last  year,  the  script,  as 
always,  had  been  carefully  prepared  in 
advance.  One  of  the  comedy  numbers 
called  for  comedienne  Dody  Goodman  to 
do  a  sketch  in  a  log  cabin.  Simple  enough? 
Well,  it  just  so  happens,  on  arrival  in 
Alaska,  they  discovered  that,  in  this  pion- 
eering country,  there  was  no  log  cabin 
available. 

In  this  emergency,  there  was  only  one 
thing  to  do.  The  man  who  produced  and 
directed  the  show,  Robert  Precht,  together 
with  his  camera  crew,  chopped,  down  trees 
and  made  their  own  cabin  .  .  .  and  Dody's 
comedy  sketch  went  on  as  planned. 

On  the  same  Sullivan  Alaska  show, 
singer  Jill  Corey  was  scheduled  to  sing 
"I'm  Sitting  on  Top  of  the  World,"  while 
seated,  appropriately  enough,  atop  a  real- 
life  glacier.  Taking  her  place  during  the 
first  rehearsal,  Jill  suddenly  leaped  up. 
"Bob,"  she  called  out  to  the  director.  "I 
can't  sit  on  that.  It's  too  cold."  She  shiv- 
ered, wrapping  her  thick  covering  of  furs 
closer  around  her. 

"My  dear  Jill,"  Precht  grinned  at  her, 
"this  is  world-famous  Mendenhall  Glacier, 
near  Juneau,  Alaska,  near  the  absolute  top 
of  the  world.  Of  course,  it's  cold.  But  I'll 
see  what  we  can  do."  One  by  one,  blankets 
were  brought  for  Jill  to  sit  on,  until  finally, 
when  American  viewers  saw  her  sing  the 
song,  they  didn't  know  it,  but  she  was  sit- 
ting on  a  pile  of  seven  blankets — the  best- 
insulated  singer  in  television  history. 

"What's  the  big  deal?"  one  technician 
was  heard  to  grumble  recently.  "What've 
they  got  abroad  that  you  can't  do  better 
right  here  in  the  studio?"  Sullivan  did  his 
best  to  answer  this  question.  For  the  first 
time,  TV  audiences  saw  native  ceremonial 
dances,  a  blanket  toss  by  the  Eskimos  of 
Kotzebue,  and  the  amazing  pursuit  of  an 
Arctic  seal  by  a  gigantic  polar  bear.  Just 
try  to  do  that  one  in  a  telecasting  studio. 

Of  course,  without  the  existence  of  regu- 
lar movie  film  and  the  recent  invention, 
video-tape,  TV  would  not  be  on  the  move 
in  this  spectacular  fashion.  Until  now,  film 
has  of  course,  done  most  of  the  job.  Lowell 
Thomas,  creator  and  producer  of  High 
Adventure,  can  testify  to  what  a  phenom- 
enal job  film  has  done.  Thomas  trelcked 
deep  into  the  Belgian  Congo,  a  while  back, 
in  the  hope  of  recording  initiation  cere- 
monies never  before  filmed. 

"We  encountered  tough  opposition  from 
the  chief,"  Thomas  says  with  a  reminiscent 
grin.  "He  didn't  trust  us,  or  our  cam- 
eras .  .  .  though,  apparently,  he  knew  what 
a  camera  was." 

What  turned  the  trick? 

"I  was  taking  snapshots  of  the  village 
with  a  Polaroid  camera.  When  the  chief 
saw  a  small  machine  that  made  a  picture 
in  a  few  minutes,  right  before  his  eyes,  he 


had  to  own  one.  I  presented  him  with 
Polaroid  as  a  gift,  and  in  return  he  let  u 
shoot  films  of  the  initiation  ceremonies." 

The  old  chief  was  so  happy  with  his  gift] 
that  he  selected  two  Bantu  girls  and  off-' 
ered  them,  as  wives,  to  Thomas's  director,! 
Willard  Van  Dyke.  For  a  moment,  it  looked 
as  if  trouble  might  be  brewing.  But,  think-; 
ing  fast,  Van  Dyke  graciously  declined  the! 
young  ladies  on  the  grounds  of  "religious 
differences."  And,  in  a  few  hours,  the  film 
■was  on  its  way. 

Not  only  personal  problems  but  business} 
difficulties  become  more  complicated  as 
TV  crosses  the  oceans.  The  problem  of  in-S 
surance — without  which  no  TV  company! 
could  operate — becomes  a  grave  one.  As[ 
Lowell  Thomas  says,  "When  you  have 
camera  crews  working  in  some  of  the  mostj 
desolate,  remote  areas  of  the  world,  th^ 
brokers  don't  exactly  come  running."        j 

His  company  spent  months  trying  to  gen 
insurance  coverage  in  Switzerland,  Eng-j 
land  and  America.  Even  those  famed 
"gamblers,"  Lloyds  of  London,  refused  to. 
insure  the  cameramen,  mountain  climbers, 
gun -bearers  and  technicians  who  work  for 
Higfifi  Adventure.  Finally,  in  the  conserva- 
tive city  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  the  daring 
insurance  company  was  found,  and  the 
show  could  go  on. 

Such  are  the  difficulties  of  international 
television.  Sometimes,  however,  the  tough- 
est-seeming problems  turn  out  to  be  solved 
in  an  almost  ridiculously  easy  way. 
Thomas  was  on  the  South  Sea  island  with 
the  unlikely  name  of  Puka  Puka,  prepar- 
ing to  film  for  television  the  first  rocket 
observations  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  AI 
one  point,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
speak  to  his  producer  in  faraway  New 
York  City. 

Puka  Puka,  however,  is  unreachable  by 
phone.  End  of  story?  Not  at  all!  Thomas'd 
inventive  producer  in  New  York  simplyj 
dialed  a  nearby  ham  radio  operator  iiJ 
Rockaway  Beach  .  .  .  the  ham  then  relayed 
the  call  to  Thomas  in  the  South  Seas  .  .  J 
and  it  was  picked  up  by  a  radio  operatoij 
on  Puka  Puka.  J 

Another  good  trick  was  the  one  pulled 
off  by  The  Jack  Paar  Show.  Not  using  film 
or  video-tape,  Paar  took  his  entire  casfl 
across  the  waters  to  Havana,  before  the 
revolution,  and  broadcast  his  show  live. 

This  was  done  by  a  method  called  "scat- 
ter-beaming."  The  program  is  beamed  to 
stations  in  nearby  Miami,  which  then  scat- 
ter the  signal  through  the  air,  to  be  picked 
up  by  the  network  broadcasters. 

Ranging  farther  afield,  Bob  Hope  has 
done  his  bit  to  lighten  international  ten- 
sions as  well  as  to  brighten  up  video  pro- 
graming. Poking  his  famous  nose  into 
the  hidden  corners  of  the  city  of  Moscow, 
Hope  took  American  viewers  on  a  "mis- 
guided" tour  of  that  mysterious  place. 

This,  by  the  way,  is  an  important  by- 
product of  television's  new  wanderlust 
With  the  world  growing  smaller  every  day, 
as  jet  planes  reach  Europe  in  six  hoiu-s, 
the  viewing  audience  wants  to  see  every 
kind  of  performer  there  is,  regardless  oi 
nationality.  Ed  Sullivan  has  become  a  sort 
of  video  good-will  ambassador.  For  recent 
shows,  he  gathered  together  both  the  most 
famous  of  international  stars  and  otheil  f 
performers  whose  talents  have  seldom  beerl 
seen  outside  their  native  lands.  I 

As  a  secretary  to  a  TV  producer  recently; 
quipped,  "You  know  that  show.  Wide  Wide 
Worldl  Well,  they  ought  to  change  th^  \} 
name  to  Small,  Small  World." 

But  the  people  who  make  U.S.  televi- 
sion the  most  exciting  industry  in  the 
world  know  better.  They  know  that  TV's 
on  the  move.  That  it  is  a  big,  big  worj" 
And  they're  going  out  there,  to  bring 
to  you! 


TV's  National  Classroom 


(Continued  from  page  66) 
it  was  a  legislator  who  was  in  trouble 
because  of  educational  television.  His 
constituents,  in  a  remote  district,  couldn't 
tune  in  on  the  lessons  and  they  were  angry 
about  it.  When  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  state's  three-station  network  was  in- 
troduced, he  arose  to  protest.  "I'll  vote 
for  it,"  he  stated,  "provided  that  next 
time  you  get  the  signal  into  my  county." 
But  in  Detroit,  a  seventy-seven-year-old 
retired  undertaker  was  having  the  time 
of  his  life.  He  wrote  WTVS,  "I  never  had 
a  chance  for  education  when  I  was  young, 
but  you're  sure  brightening  up  my  old 
age.  Before  I  die,  I'm  going  to  get  my 
high  school  diploma." 

Such  stories  multiply  as  educational  TV 
extends.  The  same  thirst  for  knowledge 
which  once  led  a  young  Abe  Lincoln  to 
learn  the  Rule  Of  "Three  by  the  midnight- 
light  of  a  pine -knot  torch  today  brings 
young — and  older — students  to  the  tele- 
vision screen,  sometimes  before  dawn,  to 
study  nuclear  physics,  sociology,  history, 
literature  and  other  courses.  The  NBC-TV- 
originated  Continental  Classroom,  the 
first  coast-to-coast  instruction  program, 
is  aired  at  6:30  A.M.  on  149  commercial 
and  educational  stations,  with  nearly  300 
colleges  offering  credit.  In  New  York, 
WCBS-TV's  Sunrise  Semester  was  the 
first  to  prove  that  city  people  would 
schedule  fanners'  rising  hours  if  given  an 
opportunity  to  study. 

Many  people  view  simply  because  they 
want  to  learn.  Others  take  examinations 
and  earn  academic  credit. 

Classroom  work  is  keyed  to  broadcasts  in 
the  areas  served  by  the  thirty-four  edu- 
cational television  stations  and  by  the  com- 
mercial stations  which  sell  or  give  time 
to  educational  institutions.  A  recent 
count  showed  that  some  125  colleges  tele- 
vise their  own  courses  and  that  about  600 
school  systems  make  regular,  systematic 
use  of  television   instruction. 

A  number  of  bills  are  now  before  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  funds  for  educational 
television.  All  are  similar  to  that  of 
Washington's  Senator  Warren  G.  Mag- 
nuson,  which  calls  for  a  grant  of  one 
million  dollars  to  each  state  to  establish 
an  educational  television  station  or  im- 
prove existing  facilities.  Persons  support- 
ing them  call  for  the  use  of  television  to 
achieve  a  "breakthrough"  in  teaching 
methods.  Educational  TV,  long  the  poor 
step-sister  of  glamorous  commercial  tele- 
vision, is  now  being  courted  as  the  at- 
tractive schoolteacher  who  will  help  solve 
the  nation's  educational  problems. 

The  need  for  new  educational  solutions 
was  obvious  even  before  the  Russians 
scared  us  with  their  sputniks.  It  is  per- 
sonally felt  by  the  young  suburban  mother 
— who  must  turn  full-time  chauffeur  to 
deliver  her  children  to  split-shift  schools 
— and  by  the  elderly,  pensioned  property- 
owner  whose  budget  is  shot  when  school 
taxes  double.  Its  distress  is  shared  by 
the  overworked,  underpaid  teacher  and  by 
the  small-town  student  who  can't  meet 
college-entrance  requirements  because  his 
school  fails  to  teach  required  courses.  One 
of  its  serious  economic  costs  is  advertised 
by  industry's  frantic  search  for  qualified 
engineers. 

A  more  formal  definition  of  need  comes 
from  the  report  of  the  Ford  Foundation's 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education. 
It  points  out  that  we  not  only  are  faced 
by  the  problem  of  numbers  presented  by 
a  rapidly  increasing  population,  but  by 
too  few  classrooms  and  teachers.  Beyond 
that  lies  the  fact  that  the  body  of  knowl- 
edge itself  is  expanding  beyond  the  imagi- 
nation of  yesterday  and  continues  to  grow 
at  a  rate  which  baffles  realization.     "The 


average  citizen,  young  or  old,  needs  to 
know  so  much  more  today  .  .  .  just  to 
navigate  successfully  in  this  highly 
crowded  and  complex  world."  It  just 
about  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  all  of  us 
need  to  go  back  to  school  and  that  only 
the  communication  offered  by  radio  and 
television  can  take  us  there. 

America  has  been  slow  to  use  the  educa- 
tional potential  of  television,  but  educators 
were  among  the  first  to  develop  the  tech- 
niques of  broadcasting.  In  1917,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  went  on  the  air  with 
the  nation's  first  educational  radio  station, 
WHA.  At  one  time  there  were  176  educa- 
tional radio  stations,  but,  according  to 
one  historian,  Richard  B.  Hull,  director 
of  radio  and  television,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, many  of  these  were  simply  experi- 
mental outlets  for  physics  and  engineering 
departments.  In  the  mid-30s,  there  were 
fewer  than  thirty-five  stations  and  educa- 
tors then  rallied  to  demand  that  the  F.C.C. 
allocate  channels  to  education.  In  1957, 
there  were  138  noncommercial  AM  and 
FM  stations.  The  first  educational  TV 
station  was  the  University  of  Iowa's  W9XK 
which  went  on  the  air  in  1932,  with  a 
scanning  disc  system  built  by  the  elec- 
trical engineering  department.  World  War 
II  brought  a  blackout,  and,  in  1948,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hull,  only  five  educational 
institutions  were  involved  in  any  way 
with  television.  In  1950,  at  Iowa  State, 
WOI-TV  went  on  the  air  as  the  one- 
hundredth  TV  station  in  the  United  States 
and  the  first  non-experimental  educa- 
tional-owned TV  station  in  the  world. 

1  he  fight  for  educational  channels  was 
on  and  it  became  a  bitter  one.  Arrayed 
against  the  penniless  educators  were  well- 
financed  commercial  interests  which 
valued  a  construction  permit  as  at  least  a 
million-dollar  asset.  The  F.C.C.'s  1949  TV 
allocation  proposal  left  out  education,  but 
in  1952,  the  contention  was  resolved  by 
a  reservation  of  80  VHF  and  162  UHF 
channels  for  education.  Total  allocations 
now  are  86  VHF  and  171  UHF. 

How  the  comparatively  few  stations 
which  have  utilized  these  reservations 
went  on  the  air  is  a  story  of  begging, 
generosity,  devoted  public  service  and 
just  plain  scrounging.  The  drive  for  WTTW 
in  Chicago  is  one  example.  It  began  when 
mothers  in  the  North  Shore  suburbs  went 
from  door  to  door  asking  for  a  dollar. 
It  found  inspired,  competent  leadership 
when  Edward  T.  Ryerson,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Inland  Steel,  retired  and 
devoted  full  time  to  organizing  the  station. 
It  now  is  possible  for  one  to  get  a  college 
degree  by  watching  WTTW  and  taking 
examinations  for  credit. 

Alabama,  which  had  the  first  state  net- 
work of  three  educational  VHF  stations, 
offers  an  example  of  the  scrounging.  In 
1953,  Governor  Gordon  Persons,  who  had 
himself  been  in  communications,  supplied 
the  driving  power  which  led  the  legislature 
to  appropriate  the  first  $500,000  to  activate 
their  three  VHF  channels.  When  Ray- 
mond D.  Hurlbert,  general  manager  of  the 
Alabama  Educational  TV  Commission,  ap- 
peared before  the  Magnuson  Committee, 
in  1958,  he  set  the  state's  total  investment 
at  about  a  million  dollars.  Asked  how  they 
could  build  and  broadcast  on  so  small  a 
sum,  he  told  how  he  had  persuaded  com- 
mercial stations  to  donate  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  equipment  and  also  bought 
a  $12,000  microwave  relay  for  $1,200.  "I 
was  brought  up  as  a  schoolteacher,"  he 
explained,  "to  buy  things  ten  cents  on  the 
dollar.  My  experience  for  thirty  years  in 
public  schools  taught  me  that  you  never 
are  supposed  to  pay  full  price." 

Another    case    of    ingenious    operation 


Loneliness 
-the 

Killer 


It  comes  in  the  night,  with 
the  persistence  of  a  ticking 
clock.  It  comes  in  the  morn- 
ing and  in  the  afternoon  and 
in  the  evening.  But  it  comes! 
And  sometimes  it  never  goes, 
unless  you  have  found  the 
way  to  banish  it. 

"I  THINK  IT  WILL  DRIVE  ME  MAD," 
SHE  WROTE 

till,  fortunately,  someone  gave  her  a  copy  of 
this  book.  She  found  facts  that  no  one  had 
ever  told  her.  She  found  tranquillity  which 
had  been  denied  her  for  so  long.  And  she 
found  LOVE.  And,  after  marriage,  so  she 
told  us,  she  found  the  answers  to  many 
things  which  made  the  difference  between 
happiness  and  hate. 

From  the  Hidden  Secrets 
Of  Other  Hearts 


This  book  has 
helped  resolve 
the  troubles  of 
hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. It  has 
helped  to  mend 
broken  hearts, 
smooth  the  way 
of  discontent, 
and  lift  the  veil 
from  hidden 
things  which 
often  stand  be- 
tween two  lovers. 
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INITIAL  and  FRIENDSHIP  RING 

STYLE  YOUR  OWN  RING— order  this  new,  swirling  beauty 
with  your  own  initials  ...  OR  with  your  initials  on  one 
tier  ond  his  on  the  other  ...  OR  with  your  first  name  and 
his  first  name. 

It's  the  newest  thing  in  the  newest  jewelry  style!  Either 
gold  or  silver  plate.  They're  engraved  in  beautiful  script .  . . 
designed  to  mal(e  fingers  and  hands  look  gracefully  beautiful. 
Get  them  for  oil  your  friends  with  their  initials.  A  great 
gift  idea. 

Only  $1    per  ring  (plus  25^  handling).  Sorry,  no  C.O.D.'s 


WORLD  WIDE,  Dept.  ID,  OSSINING,  New  York 


POEMS 


WANTED 


'  For  musical  setting  .  .  .  send 
Poems  today.  Any  subject. 
Immediate  consideration.  Phonograph  records  made. 
CROWN  MUSIC  CO.,  49  W.  32  St.,  Studio  560,  New  York  1 


^es,  now  you  can  destroy  unwanted  hair 

ipERMANENTLY.right  in  the  privacy 

I  of  your  homel  Mahler  is 

iNQTo  depilatory [^^  ■  .  ^  ,  ,      -^—^ 

r  directions,  you  too^a 

can  use  the  Mahler  safely- 

ond  efficiently.  Send  10c  today  for! 

important  new  booklet  "New  Rodiant  Beauty"  • 

^  MAHLER'S,  INC  Depf.  609F,  PROVIDENa  15,  R.I.I 

play'rightawAy! 

Even  If  You  Don't  Know 
a  Note  of  Music  Now 


ment.  No  borlnpr  ex- 
ercises. Start  playing 
real    pieces    by    notes 

right    away.     AmazinK  ,,       ^       ,  -r.  *« 

progress  at  home,  in  spare  time.  No  teacher.  Few  cents 
per  lesson.  1,000.000  students.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK. 
V.  S.  School  of  Music,  Studio  A205,  Port  Washington, 
N.    Y.    No    salesman    will    call.    (Out    61st.    sTrrr-f^sfu!    year) 


LOOSE  FALSE  TEETH 

REIINED  AND  TIGHTENED  AT  HOME  $1.00 

NEWLY  IMPROVED  DENOEX  RELINER.  a  plastic, 
builds  up  IfelitsI  loose  upper  andlower  dentures. 
Really  makes  them  lit  as  they  "should  without  using 
powder.  Easily  applied.  No  heating  required.  Brush 
it  on  and  wear  your  plates  while  it  sets.  It  adheres 
to  the  plates  only  and  makes  a  comfortable,  smootli 
and  durable  surface  that  can  be  washed  and  scrub- 
bed Each  application  lasts  for  months.  Not  a 
powder  or  wa«.  Contains  no  rubber- or  gum.  Neutral 
pink  color.  Sold  on  MONEVBACK  Gl)ARANTEE.  Not  sold  in  stores.  Proved 
by  15  years  of  Consumer  Use.  Send  $1.00  plus  IBi  liindlini  chirge 
(stamps  or  coin).        DENDEX   COMPANY,  DEPT.  77-0 

]024    WEST   SIXTH    ST..   LOS   ANGELES    S.  CAIIF. 


free  hollywood 
^""enlargement 


of ^oftr  Favorite  PAofo 


From  Famous  Hollywood  Film  Studios 

Just  to  get  acquainted,  we  will 
make  you  a  beautiful  5x7  silver- 
tone  portrait  enlargement  of  any 
I  snapshot,  photo  or  negative.  Be 
sure  to  include  color  of  hair, 
eyes  and  clothing  and  get  our 
bargain  ofifer  for  having  your 
enlargement  beautifully  hand- 
\  colored  in  oil  and  mounted  in  a 
m\  •<mr»»  >  -^^^  handsome  frame.  Limit  2.  En- 
close 10c  for  handling  and  mailing  each  enlarge- 
ment. Originals  returned.  We  will  pay  $100.00  for 
children's  or  adult  pictures  used  in  our  advertising. 
Act  NOW!  U.S.A.  only. 

HOLLYWOOD  FILM  STUDIOS.  Dept.  F-571 

7021    Santa   Monica   Blvd.,   Hollywood   38,    Calif. 


which  may  set  the  pattern  for  other  areas 
comes  from  Lansing,  Michigan,  where 
both  the  Michigan  State  University  outlet 
and  a  local  commercial  station  had  prob- 
lems. They  solved  them  by  shared  time. 
The  college  station,  WMSB,  built  the  trans- 
mitter and  uses  it  to  broadcast  thirty-nine 
hours  of  education  a  week.  The  NBC 
affiliate,  WIXL-TV,  leases  the  transmitter 
at  other  hours.  Its  rental  fees  will,  over 
a  period  of  time,  pay  the  entire  cost  of 
transmitter  construction. 

A  number  of  philanthropic  foundations 
have  contributed  to  educational  television, 
but  some  of  the  largest  and  most  effective 
grants  have  come  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion through  its  Fund  for  Adult  Educa- 
tion and  its  Fund  for  the  Advancement 
of  Education. 

A  grant  in  1952  helped  establish  the 
Educational  Television  and  Radio  Center 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  and  further  funds 
have  supported  it.  This  center  is  a  clear- 
ing house  for  educational  television  pro- 
gram material.  It  collects  and  distributes 
completed  films,  exchanges  kinescoped  pro- 
grams and  contracts  for  the  production  of 
new  programs.  This  spring  it  moved  to 
New  York  with  the  expectation  that  it 
will  find  "a  gold  mine  of  educational  tele- 
vision sources"  when  the  Lincoln  Center 
for  Performing  Arts  is  opened. 

Given  the  signal  and  substance  of  edu- 
cational TV,  what  happens  in  the  class- 
room? 

Two  authoritative  studies  are  available. 
The  most  concentrated  one  comes  from 
Hagerstown,  Maryland;  the  widest  one 
is  covered  by  the  first  year  report  on  The 
National  Program  in  the  use  of  television 
in  the  public  schools,  issued  by  the  Ford 
Foundation's  Fund  for  the  Advancement 
of  Education. 

All  of  the  48  schools  of  Washington 
County,  Maryland,  were  linked  in  a  project 
which  began  in  1956.  This  is  closed- 
circuit,  with  the  signal  being  carried  by 
cable  on  six  channels  to  receivers  in 
classrooms.  It  is  not  sent  out  on  air  for 
general  public  reception. 

The  essential  method  is  to  have  a  master 
teacher  give  one  section  of  the  lesson 
from  the  studio.  A  classroom  teacher 
then  follows  up,  leading  a  discussion  group. 
Such  a  master  teacher  has  ample  time  for 
preparation  and  has  materials  and  films 
available  which  an  individual  teacher 
would  not  have.  The  smallest  school  gets 
a  quality  of  instruction  which  not  even 
the  largest  could  previously  afford. 

The  full  cost  of  such  instruction  can- 
not yet  be  determined  because  the  tele- 
phone companies  are  participating  in  order 
to  find  a  basis  for  establishing  future  rates. 
However,  Supt.  William  M.  Brish  pre- 
sented these  comparisons  to  the  Magnuson 
committee:  Working  from  the  television 
studios,  3.4  teachers  presented  lessons 
which  otherwise  would  have  required  33 
teachers.  Thereby  they  secured  instruc- 
tional benefits  which  otherwise  would  have 
cost  $171,600,  for  $17,680.  Per  pupil,  it 
meant  a  TV  instruction  cost  of  $1.71  per 
pupil  as  against  a  cost  of  $16.78  for  face- 
to-face  instruction. 

The  National  Program  in  the  Use  of 
Television  in  Public  Schools  is  a  large, 
cooperative  project  which,  in  1957-58,  in- 
volved nearly  40,000  students  in  more  than 
200  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
They  ranged  in  size  from  two-teacher  high 
schools  in  Nebraska  to  big  city  schools 
in  Detroit  and  Philadelphia. 

There  were  problems  with  physical  fa- 
cilities. Some  few  schools  had  large  au- 
ditoriums where  TV  receivers  could  be 
spaced  at  regular  intervals.  Others  had 
to  hold  their  TV  classes  in  cafeterias  amid 
noises — and  odors — from  the  kitchens.  At 
the  elementary  level,  television  classes 
ranged  in   size   up   to   175;   at  junior   and 


senior  high  level,  they  went  up   to  500. 

One  or  two  teachers  were  present  dur- 
ing the  telecast  in  most  schools  and  led 
later   discussions. 

Control  groups  also  were  set  up  in 
which  students  received  only  conventional 
classroom  instruction.  Evaluation  of  tests 
showed  that  the  TV -taught  students 
equalled  or  surpassed  the  control  groups. 
Teachers,  too,  reported  that  they  bene- 
fited by  watching  the  master  teacher  in 
the  studio  and,  as  a  result,  tried  to  im- 
prove  their   own   methods   of   instruction. 

Two  side  benefits  appeared  repeatedly 
in  the  reports.  Because  TV  teaching  is 
eye-to-eye,  person-to-person  communi- 
cation, however  large  the  class  might  be, 
the  kids  didn't  get  bored.  "We  had  no  dis- 
ciplinary problems,"  said  the  teachers. 
The  teachers,  too,  enjoyed  an  escape  from 
the  boredom  of  repetition.  Instead  of 
teaching  the  same  lesson  over  and  over, 
they  could  go  on  to  new  ideas. 

Those  were  the  in-school  benefits.  The 
community  benefits  can  be  measured  only 
by  the  number  of  adults  who  want  to 
learn.  Parents,  even  if  they  don't  study 
themselves,  tune  in  and  know  what  their 
children  are  being  taught.  Other  adults 
advanced  their  own  education. 

The  usual  method  for  securing  academic 
credit  is  for  the  serious  student  to  secure 
a  lesson  guide  and  reading  list  from  the 
school  or  college  offering  a  course.  At 
the  end  of  the  term,  he  pays  a  fee  and 
takes  an  examination.  He  then  receives 
the   same   credit   as   for   class   attendance. 

What  does  this  ■  forecast  for  America's 
future? 

John  P.  Cunningham,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  advertising  agency  of  Cun- 
ningham and  Walsh,  Inc.,  drew  one  picture 
of  it  when  he  called  for  advertising  men 
to  help  harness  educational  television  to 
the  upgrading  of  the  national  mind. 

Relating  the  need  to  survival,  he 
stated,  "Our  cold  war  with  Communism  is 
no  longer  a  conflict  between  two  classes 
of  thought.  It  is  a  conflict  between  two 
million  classrooms  of  thought  and  we  must 
throw  the  greatest  cross-country  class- 
room of  all  into  it — the  TV  set.  We  need 
to  make  available  to  every  single  farm, 
tenement  and  garret  in  this  country  a  full- 
time  twenty-four-hours-a-day  TV  educa- 
tional channel." 

He  criticized  the  fact  that  most  educa- 
tional TV  goes  off  the  air  at  the  time  the 
working  population  gets  home  and  might 
want  to  look  at  educational  TV. 

He  called  for  more  money,  citing  New 
York  City's  paltry,  annual  budget  of 
$400,000  for  its  daytime  use  of  the  facilities 
of  commercial  station  WPIX.  "This  is  less 
than  the  cost  of  two  Dinah  Shore  Shows." 

What  can  the  average  citizen — the  read- 
er of  this  magazine — do  about  advancing 
the  day  when  anyone  who  wants  it  can  se- 
cure a  high  school  or  college  education  by 
television  and  when  every  adult  who 
chooses  can  keep  up  with  new  discoveries 
and  extend  his  own  areas  of  knowledge? 

The  first  thing  is  that  familiar  phrase, 
"Write  your  Congressman."  You  don't 
even  have  to  remember  the  numbers  or 
titles  of  bills.  Just  say,  "I  want  you  to 
appropriate  money  for  educational  TV." 
Indifference  killed  last  session's  appro- 
priation. The  Magnuson  Bill  passed  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote  in  the  Senate,  but 
the  House  bill  got  lost  in  the  closing-day 
confusion. 

The  second  effort  should  be  made  in 
your  own  hometown.  Almost  every  com- 
munity has  a  far-seeing  group  which  is 
campaigning  for  a  new  educational  TV 
station  or  to  extend  existing  facilities.  Give 
your  dollar.  It  will  come  back  to  you 
many-fold  in  savings  on  school  taxes,  bet- 
ter-taught students,  and,  perhaps,  in  the 
just  pure  personal  pleasure  of  learning 
something  new. 
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(Continued  from  page  64) 
champagne,  while  Sammy  Kaye  catered 
to  the  scotch-and-soda  set.  Tennessee 
Ernie  Ford  served  up  a  caviar  and  coun- 
try-cider combination  of  hits,  hymns,  hill- 
billy, sophisticated  satire  and  earthy  pea- 
picking  philosophy. 

The  oldest  variety  show  of  them  all,  Ted 
Mack's  Original  Amateur  Hour,  now  on 
CBS-TV,  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary with  Ted  numbering  many  of  the 
brightest  names  of  show  business  among 
his  graduates.  His  pop-field  roster  was 
almost  endless.  He  also  counted  eleven 
of  his  young  hopefuls  among  those  who 
grew  up  to  go  into  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 

The  venerable  Met,  on  the  air  since 
1931,  wasn't  doing  so  badly,  either.  Its 
Saturday- afternoon  broadcasts,  via  CBS 
Radio,  continued  to  reach  distant  opera- 
lovers  who  might  never  see  the  Golden 
Horseshoe.  On  Saturday  evenings,  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  as  directed  by 
Leonard  Bernstein,  took  over. 

Bernstein  himself  had  his  busiest  year. 
Television-seasoned  by  his  earlier  work 
on  Omnibus,  he  emerged  as  one  of  TV's 
egghead  glamour  boys — a  serious,  learned 
artist  with  great  popular  appeal.  He  pre- 
sented four  once-a-month  concerts  for 
young  people,  Saturdays  at  noon,  on  CBS- 
TV.  With  the  Philharmonic  providing  the 
audible  illustration,  he  began  the  series 
by  answering  the  question,  "What  makes 
music  symphonic?"  By  entertainingly  ex- 
tending their  musical  horizons,  he  became 
the  darling  of  the  pop  and  rock  set. 

His  companion  programs,  on  certain 
Sunday  afternoons,  were  in  the  same  vein. 
Reviewing  Bernstein's  "Jazz  Is  Serious 
Music,"  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
critic,  Sid  Bakal,  wrote:  "Mr.  Bernstein, 
who  has  the  happy  faculty  of  being  able 
to  discuss  longhair  music  in  articulate, 
crew-cut  terms,  traced  the  relatively  mod- 
ern marriage  of  jazz  and  ragtime  on  one 
hand  and  serious  concert  music  on  the 
other,  in  interesting  and  informative  fash- 
ion .  .  .  (it)  was  a  magnificent  and  artistic 
hour  and  an  example  of  television  at  its 
finest." 

The  Telephone  Hour,  long  a  radio  favor- 
ite, turned  TV  on  NBC  this  season  with  a 
series  of  "adventures  in  music"  which 
featured  outstanding  artists  from  several 
fields.  Starred  on  the  first  one  were 
drama's  Maurice  Evans,  the  Baird  Pup- 
pets, prima  donna  Renata  Tebaldi,  the 
New  York  City  Ballet  and  singer  Harry 
Belafonte. 

The  Firestone  Hour,  on  ABC-TV, 
changed  format,  and  planned  to  devote 
each  program  exclusively  to  one  field  of 
music,  alternating  classical,  semi-classical 
and  popular.  It  was  on  this  show  that  the 
man  who,  in  1924,  "made  a  lady  out  of 
jazz,"  returned  to  conduct  "Rhapsody  in 
Blue,"  which  he  had  commissioned  George 
Gershwin  to  write.  Paul  Whiteman,  whom 
his  contemporaries  called  "The  King  of 
Jazz"  and  whom  his  devoted  admirers  call 
"Pops,"  was  in  fine  fettle.  Pops  was  just 
as  proud  of  current  hit-maker  Frankie 
Avalon — who  scored  his  first  childhood 
triumphs  on  Pops'  old  TV  Teen  Club — as 
he  was  of  his  earlier  musician.  Tommy 
Dorsey.  But  backstage.  Pops  confided  that, 
musically,  he  thought  the  rock  'n'  roll 
kids  were  a  little  overdue.  "No  one  has 
yet  taken  the  beat  and  put  everything 
together  into  a  serious  rhapsody — with  a 
beginning,  an  exposition,  and  a  conclu- 
sion— to  tell  what  it  all  means.  It's  time 
someone  did." 

Other  makers  of  America's  musical  his- 
tory turned  up  on  numerous  "specials," 
such  as  the  Bing  Crosby  shows  on  ABC- 
TV  and  Jackie  Gleason's  big  jazz  bash 
on  CBS-TV,  which  included  in  its  breath- 


taking aggregation  of  talent  Louis  Arm- 
strong, Duke  Ellington,  George  Shearing, 
Gene  Krupa,  Dizzy  Gillespie  and  other 
big  names. 

NBC-TV  did  a  learned  and  enjoyable 
educational  series  titled  "The  Subject  Is 
Jazz."  The  Western  fan  got  a  jazz  theme 
with  his  Gunsmoke  and  the  whodunit  ad- 
dict heard  it  on  Peter  Gunn.  Garry  Moore, 
on  CBS-TV,  kept  it  on  the  front  burner 
as  good  week-to-week  programing.  Classed 
both  as  serious  music  and  current  popular 
entertainment,  jazz  had  a  revival  year. 

Those  who  followed  the  mandate  to 
"make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord,"  also 
found  listeners.  As  it  had  done  since  it 
first  went  on  radio  in  1929,  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Tabernacle  Choir  continued  to  set 
standards  in  sacred  music.  Gospel  singers 
found  encouragement  when  a  spiritual, 
Laurie  London's  "He's  Got  the  Whole 
World  in  His  Hands,"  reached  Number 
One  in  the  pop  charts.  The  thirteen-year- 
old  English  lad  followed  the  styling  of  an 
earlier  record  by  Mahalia  Jackson,  and, 
in  turn,  focused  new  attention  on  her. 
With  this  and  other  devout  spirituals,  she 
was  often  a  guest  on  major  shows. 

Thriving  lustily  at  the  grassroots  level, 
country-and-Western  music  had  a  special 
of  its  own  when  Roy  Rogers  and  Dale 
Evans  gathered  together  such  old  network 
neighbors  as  Red  Foley,  his  son-in-law 
Pat  Boone,  Jo  Stafford,  Eddy  Arnold, 
Homer  and  Jethro  and  others  for  a  super- 
hoedown  on  NBC-TV. 

Red  Foley,  whose  Jubilee,  U.S.A.  on 
ABC -TV  carried  a  passel  of  fun  from 
Springfield,  Missouri,  each  week,  under- 
took at  the  beginning  of  his  season  to 
explain  the  difference  between  country, 
Western  and  pops:  "Strings — guitar,  fiddle 
and  bass — are  the  Number  One  need  for 
country  music.  Drixms  and  piano  may  be 
added  for  better  rhythm.  A  Western  not 
only  has  to  do  with  horses,  saddles  and 
the  plains,  but  it  has  a  different  sound  and 
treatment.  Country  music  hits  can  be 
adapted  to  pops,  but  rarely  vice  versa.  It 
takes  a  great  song  to  adapt  to  all  fields." 
The  great  granddaddy  of  country  shows. 
Grand  Ole  Opry,  continued  to  radio  its 
fun  and  frolic  from  Nashville  and  was 
copied  by  many  local  stations.  Aside  from 
entertaining  a  multitude,  all  were  impor- 
tant as  both  incubators  and  preservers  of 
tunes  and  talent.  Many  a  youngster  made 
such  shows  a  first  objective;  sometimes  an 
oldster  brought  to  such  microphones  a 
tune  he  had  heard  his  own  grandpappy 
sing — a  tune  which  had  been  handed  down 
from  away  back. 

To  cite  just  a  few  for-instances:  Radio 
provided  the  only  music  school  Elvis 
Presley  attended.  Young  Jack  Scott,  in 
Detroit,  "couldn't  go  for  that  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  stuff  in  school,"  but  plunked  out 
his  own  guitar  accompaniment  to  every 
Hank  Williams  tune  he  could  find  on  radio. 
Johnny  Cash,  at  the  so-called  "corn"  sta- 
tions, brought  to  the  microphone  "the 
same  beat  my  grandfather,  a  music  teacher, 
played."  Jimmie  Rodgers  found  his  first 
hit,  "Honeycomb,"  on  a  country  record. 
Grand  Ole  Opry  and  similar  shows  were 
the  kindergarten  for  the  Everly  Brothers, 
Bobby  Helms  and  many  others. 

With  the  upsurgence  of  folk  singing, 
the  role  of  the  c  &  w  station  as  a  pre- 
server of  a  cherished  art-form  became 
apparent.  For  the  past  half-century,  the 
folk  song  has  alternately  been  regarded 
as  either  the  anthem  of  the  ignorant  or  the 
preciosity  of  the  ultra-intellectual.  Now 
again,  with  the  popularity  of  Harry  Bela- 
fonte, Jimmie  Rodgers,  Johnny  Cash,  the 
Kingston  Trio  and  others,  it  is  back  in  its 
own  deserved  realm  as  currently  enjoyable 
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Wonderful  is  how  you'll  describe 
your  thrifty  family  vacation  in  Mis- 
souri. Visit  more  than  100  historic 
and  scenic  places.  See  big  league 
baseball  and  outdoor  opera  in  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City.  Enjoy  Mis- 
souri's caves,  springs,  lakes  and  rivers. 
Mail  coupon   for  FREE  literature. 


Missouri    Division   of   Resources 

and   Development 
Dept.  E956,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
Please  send  literature  as  checked  below. 
D  "THIS   IS  MISSOURI,"   colorful   36-page 
brochure,  sent  FREE,  no  obligation. 
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[$100-$500-M0REPAI 

for  children's  photos,  all  ages,  if  se- 
lected for  advertising,  etc.  Hundreds 
used  weekly.  RUSH  1  small  photo  for 
approval.  Print  child's,  mother's  name, 
address  on  back.  Returned  promptly, 
ADVERTISERS  PHOTOS  FREE  service. 
6000-HE  Sunset,   Hollywood  28,  Calif. 


FREE  5  X  7JNLARGEMENT 

with  order  for        fF^      --J'^-- 

embossed 
ETCHCRAFT 
II        SALON 
FRAME 


plus  25<  postage 


25  embossed,  deep-sunk,  panel-edge  wallet  photos  2V2 
X  3V2"  made  from  any  photo  or  negative.  Returned 
unharmed  with  your  gorgeous  FREE  enlargement 
POSTPAID  for  only  $1.25.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FOTO  PLUS  CO.  .  BOX  10  .  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch-Reh'eves  Pain 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem!" 

The   secret  is   a   new  healing   substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a  world-famous         t 
research  institute.  y 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup-        . 
pository  or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H.*  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug  count- 
ers—money back  guarantee.       »Ree.  u.s.  Pat.  off 
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Want  to  Get  Rid  of 
Dark  or  Discolored  Skin, 
freckles,  Skin  Spots?] 


Famous  Mercolized  Wax  Cream 
7  NIGHT  PLAN  Lightens, 
Beautifies  Skin  Wiiile  You  Sleep 

Just  follow  the  amazing  Mercolized  Wax 
Cream?  NIGHT  PLAN  to  a  whiter,  softer, 
lovelier  skin.  Smooth  rich,  luxurious  Mer- 
colized Wax  Cream  on  your  face  or  arms 
just  before  retiring  each  night  for  one  week. 
You'll  begin  to  see  results  almost 
at  once  .  .  .  lightens  dark  skin, 
blotches,  spots,  freckles  as  if  by 
magic!  This  is  not  a  cover  up  cos- 
metic; Mercolized  Wax  Cream 
works  UNDER  the  skin  surface. 
Beautiful  women  have  used  this 
time -tested  plan  for  over  40  years  — you'll 
love  it's  fast,  sure,  longer  lasting  results! 
Mercolized  Wax  Cream  is  sold  on  100%  guar- 
antee or  money  back.    Start  using  it  now! 
MERCOLIZED  WAX  CREAM 


Mchlenidark 
skin  and  ugly 
spots  almost 
overnistit- 


At  All  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Counters 


POEMS  WANTED 

for  musical  setting  and  recording  by  artist.  Send 
yours  today.   Immediate  consideration. 
ZEAL  STUDIOS 
P.O.   Box  152-Z,  Jackson   Heights   72,   N.   Y. 

$500  f  OR  PHOTOS 

OFTEN  MUCH  MORE  for  your  child's  photo 
when  used  for  advertising  (magazines, 
calendars,  billboards).  All  ages,  all  types. 
Rush  one  small  black  &  white  photo  - 
returned  2  weeks  with  judges'  report. 
FREE  GIFTS! 

NATIONAL  PHOTO  EXHIBITORS 
Box  3035-TD  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 


HAT  WIGS 
of  Real  Hair 

Smartest  new  fashion  from  Paris.  Custom- 
made  to  fit,  only  $99.50  (blonde,  auburn, 
mixed  prey  or  latest  shades,  $20  extra). 
Send  for  FREE,  complete  catalog  with 
ordering  instructions. 

FASHION   HAIR   PRODUCTS 
Dept.  TV-5 

175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


BACKACHE 

SECONDARY  TO  KIDNEY  IRRITATION 

If  worried  by  "Bladder  Weakness"  (Getting  TJP 
Nights  or  Bed  Wetting,  too  freauent,  burning  or 
Itching  urination),  Secondary  Bacltache  and  Ner- 
vousness, or  Strong  Smelling,  Cloudy  Urine,  due  to 
common  Kidney  and  Bladder  Irritations,  try  CYS- 
TEX  for  auick  help.  Safe  for  young  and  old.  Ask 
druggist  for  CYSTEX.  See  how  fast  you  improve. 


1\?  EPILATOR 

IT'S  OFF  because  IT'S  OUT 
GUARANTEED  to  remove 

UNWANTED  HAIR 

MORE  QOmiEliVf  and 
MORE  lt<S-[\HG  than 
cream  hair  remover  or  razor,  or 

your  MONEY    BACK^    <-^*^ 

Originally  $5.,  Now  $1.10.  At  cosmetic 
counters  or  send  $1.10  to  Box  S-T 
JORDEAU  INC.  SOUTH  ORANGE.  N.J. 


ENJOY  STEADY  PAY  EVERY  DAY  AS  A 


Enjoy  security,  independence  and  freedom  \JX 
from  money  worries.  Earn  up  to  $65.00  a  week  f^^v 
in  good  times  or  bad  as  a  Practical  Nurse. 

LEARN    AT    HOME 
IN  ONLY  10  VS/EEKS 

Age,  education  not  important — in  a  few 
short  weeks  you  sliould  be  able  to  accept 
your  first  case.  Mail  coupon  today. 

[POST  GRtDUtTE  SCHOOL  OF  HORSING 
I  Room  9F59  -131  S.  Wabjsti  Avenue,  Chicago  3,  Illinois 
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This  season,  the  effect  of  all  this  great 
and  varied  wealth  of  music,  made  by 
broadcasting — the  common  currency  of 
listening — was  most  felt  in  the  pop  music 
field.  The  rock  'n'  roll  revolution,  which 
had  jolted  the  music  industry  away  from 
patterns  so  long-established  that  they  had 
become  trite,  had  matured.  It  took  more 
than  just  a  frantic  beat  and  a  raucous 
voice  to  make  a  hit.  Some  of  the  kids  who 
had  kicked  the  door  open  were  no  longer 
around.  Others,  like  The  Platters,  had 
grown  with  their  times.  Certain  new  sing- 
ing groups  created  unstudied  harmonies  in 
a  counterpoint  more  intricate  than  they 
realized — an  audible  evidence  of  their  ab- 
sorption of  the  classics.  Johnny  Mathis 
directly  translated  a  classic-music  educa- 
tion into  today's  terms — and  had  nothing 
but  hits.  Rick  Nelson  drew  from  Ozzie  and 
Harriet's  heritage  of  swing  and  jazz,  to 
come  up  a  second-generation  star.  He  and 
Presley  tied  at  the  top  with  four  gold 
records  each,  during  1958.  Connie  Francis 
took  her  father's  advice,  cut  an  oldie, 
"Who's  Sorry  Now?,"  and  became  the 
first  new  girl  to  crash  through  the  all- 
male  r  &  r  barrier  to  popularity.  Dome- 
nico  Modugno,  belting  out  "Volare"  in 
operatic  style,  moved  from  the  top  of  the 
Italian  Hit  Parade  to  No.  1  in  America. 

So  it  went,  and  the  parade  was  almost 
endless.  Billboard  reported  that  they  re- 
ceived for  review  approximately  100  sin- 
gles and  75  albums  per  week. 

Another  sign  of  growth  was  that  the 
first  of  the  "Juilliard  boys"  appeared  on 
the  Big  Beat  scene,  and  it  just  might  be 
that  the  pair  of  youngsters  capable  of 
writing  the  new  rhapsody  that  Pops 
Whiteman  thinks  is  due,  are  now  warming 
up  in  the  wings.  Neil  Sedaka — nineteen 
years  old  and  a  scholarship  student  at 
Juilliard  school  of  Music — and  his  lyric- 
writing  partner,  Howard  Greenfield — who 
is  only  a  couple  of  years  older — got  onto 
the  charts  when  Connie  Francis  recorded 
their  tunes  "Stupid  Cupid"  and  "Fallin'." 
They  followed  it  up  with  Neil  singing  a 
single,  "The  Diary."  Still  stored  away  at 
home  they  have  dozens  of  unpublished 
songs,  plus  a  musical  comedy  of  the  Rod- 
gers  and  Hammerstein  type. 

A  primary  objective  of  all  the  young 
recording  artists  is  ABC-TV's  The  Dick 
Clark  Show,  seen  Saturdays,  and  his  daily 
American  Bandstand.  "Get  your  record  on 


Dick  Clark's  shows  and  you've  got  it 
made,"  they  say,  for,  by  playing  young 
people's  music  on  a  young  people's  danc- 
ing party,  Dick  has  become  the  hero  of 
teenagers  across  the  country. 

How  does  it  all  add  up?  Sometimes  the 
best  perspective  comes  from  beyond  our 
own  shores.  The  great  jazz  musicians  have 
been  our  ambassadors-without-portfolio, 
and  the  State  Department  has  sent  them  on 
tours  which  have  won  friends  for  us  in 
troubled  areas. 

Their  music  alone  has  gone  places  where 
they  could  not  go.  Benny  Goodman,  who 
was  unable  to  secure  Soviet  permission  to 
tour  Russia,  returned  from  a  recent  Euro- 
pean engagement  to  say  that  he  believes 
there  is  a  jazz-undergrotind  in  Russia, 
with  musicians  gathering  to  play  their  hot 
licks  secretly  in  cellars.  Russian  leaders, 
he  says,  oppose  jazz  because  it  is  com- 
pletely "Western,"  and  so  could  serve  as 
a  strong  tie  between  the  West  and  the 
Russian  people. 

Realization  of  this  may  have  been  the 
motivation  for  the  fast  switch  of  the  party 
line  on  rock  'n'  roll.  In  February,  1957,  on 
the  day  prior  to  the  arrival  in  England  of 
Bill  Haley  and  His  Comets,  The  London 
Daily  Worker  praised  r  &  r  as  "a  strong, 
proletarian  expression."  The  day  after  he 
received  the  most  triumphal  welcome  any 
visiting  artist  has  ever  had,  The  Worker 
damned  him  and  his  music  as  "utterly 
decadent."  They  may  also  have  been  per- 
turbed by  the  rumor  that  Presley  singles 
were  selling  for  twenty  dollars  each  on 
the  Moscow  black  market. 

Although  our  State  Department  has  not 
yet  sponsored  a  tour  of  any  of  our  new 
young  artists,  that  hasn't  kept  them  at 
home.  In  a  strong,  international  demon- 
stration of  free  enterprise,  they  have  taken 
off  on  their  own,  financed  only  by  the  sale 
of  tickets  at  the  shows  they  staged.  Britain, 
Australia  and  Germany  have  particularly 
welcomed  them.  Perhaps  the  farthest 
traveling  of  all  of  them  is  not  an  Ameri- 
can, but  a  Canadian.  Yoimg  Paul  Anka 
has,  during  the  past  two  years,  sung  on 
every  continent  and  in  almost  every  non- 
Iron  Curtain  country  of  the  world. 

America's  young  music-makers  are  a 
potent  force  in  winning  friends  for  us  and 
our  way  of  life.  They  help  to  shape  the 
attitudes  of  other  young  people  who  will 
be  tomorrow's  leaders  in  mcmy  lands. 


For  the  Ladies 


(Continued  from  page  72) 
hours  and  hospital  rounds.  "I  wish  Helen 
weren't  always  a  fiancee  and  never  a 
bride,"  he  said.  "Especially  when  played 
by  lovely  Julie  Stevens.  But  I  find  Helen 
and  her  story  fascinating.  I  think  every- 
one does  a  bang-up  job  with  the  show,  and 
have  come  to  look  upon  all  of  them  as 
real  people,  with  interesting  problems." 
(Readers  again  chose  Julie  this  year  as 
their  favorite  radio  dramatic  actress.) 

The  loyal  audiences  commanded  by  these 
serials,  on  both  radio  and  TV,  is  well 
established,  but  the  year  1958  underscored 
this  once  more.  On  radio,  the  twenty-six- 
year  run  of  Ma  Perkins  was  interrupted 
briefly  and  got  an  enthusiastic  "welcome 
back"  when  it  was  reinstated  after  a  few 
weeks,  with  Virginia  Payne  still  the  well- 
loved  Ma,  a  part  she  originated.  Ti'ic  Right 
To  Happiness,  with  Claudia  Morgan,  got  a 
similar  "welcome  home" — as  did  Whisper- 
ing Streets. 

The  Couple  Next  Door,  continuing  its 
popularity,  began  a  second  year  in  Janu- 
ary, with  Peg  Lynch  and  Alan  Bunce  as 
"the  couple,"  written  by  double-threat 
actress- author  Peg.  (You  named  them  as 
your    favorite    radio    team.)     Such    long- 


time stalwarts  as  Pepper  Young's  Family, 
with  Mason  Adams,  continued  (you  named 
it  your  favorite  radio  daytime  drama) ;  The 
Second  Mrs.  Burton,  One  Man's  Family, 
The  Affairs  Of  Dr.  Gentry,  Woman  In  My 
House.  And  others,  like  My  True  Story, 
Don  Ameche's  Real  Life  Stories,  Five  Star 
Matinee,  which  are  mostly  self-contained 
episodes,  as  opposed  to  serials  which  sus- 
tain the  same  group  of  characters  year 
after  year. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  develop- 
ments was  the  decision,  last  December,  to 
bring  Young  Dr.  Malone  to  TV  as  a  sep- 
arate entity,  with  a  separate  cast,  while 
the  enormously  popular  serial  continued 
on  radio  with  the  cast  long  familiar  to 
radio  listeners.  (You  gave  Sandy  Becker, 
who  plays  Jerry  Malone  on  CBS  Radio, 
the  award  as  your  favorite  radio  dramatic 
actor.  William  Prince  plays  the  "new" 
Jerry  on  NBC-TV.)  Another  interesting 
thing  about  this  whole  situation  is  the  way 
in  which  TV's  Yowrig  Dr.  Malone  took 
over  some  of  the  characters  and  some  of 
the  plot  of  its  TV  predecessor,  Today  Is 
Ours,  until  it  became  integrated  into  one 
smooth-flowing  story  line.  Audiences  ac- 
cepted   the    transition    from    one    to    the 


other,  hardly  aware  of  the  skill  with  which 
it  had  been  done,  because  it  was  so  gradual. 

Daytime  serials  on  TV  sprang  other  sur- 
prises. The  success  of  The  Edge  Of  Night 
and  As  The  World  Turns — both  pioneers 
in  the  half-hour  serial  concept  on  TV, 
and  tied  as  this  year's  favorite  daytime 
drama — paved  the  way  for  other  half-hour 
serials,  notably  From  These  Roots  and  the 
above-mentioned  Young  Dr.  Malone.  Love 
Of  Life  also  expanded  from  fifteen  minutes 
to   half-an-hour   in   April,   1958. 

Although  the  thirty-minute  format  gives 
more  time  for  character  development  and 
plot,  in  no  way  has  it  upset  interest  in  the 
fifteen-minute  dramas,  which  continue  to 
attract  large  and  steady  audiences.  But  it 
has  proved  that  women  will  stay  with  a 
show,  even  in  busy  daytime  hours,  longer 
than  many  people  in  television  thought. 
Too  many  of  these  longer  shows,  too  often 
during  one  day,  might  disprove  it.  No  one 
can  yet  tell. 

No  matter  what  their  length,  the  pace 
of  all  daytime  serials  was  noticeably  accel- 
erated in  1958  and  continues — a  situation 
which  had  been  building  up  for  some  time, 
possibly  because  the  pace  of  modern  life 
is  being  stepped  up,  year  by  year,  and 
everything  must  keep  stride  with  it.  Action 
that  took  six  months  to  develop,  ten  years 
ago,  is  now  often  telescoped  into  as  many 
weeks.  Constant  references  to  past  events 
fill  in  the  details  for  the  woman  who  has 
had  to  miss  some  of  the  episodes.  Ten 
years  ago,  she  could  miss  as  many  as 
three  a  week  and  still  remain  current  on 
everything  that  was  going  on. 

The  stories  themselves  are  more  topical 
and  current.  Separation  and  divorce,  de- 
linquency and  illegitimacy,  are  portrayed 
more  frankly — and  usually  with  a  taste 
which  does  credit  to  the  people  responsible 
for  them.  An  awakened  public  interest 
in  psychiatry,  psychology  and  medicine, 
dissatisfaction  with  corrupt  politics  and 
gangster  elements  in  community  affairs, 
fascination  with  the  law  and  with  court- 
room procedure  and  legal  language,  are 
all  reflected  in  the  modern  serial. 

This  fascination  with  courtroom  proce- 
dure has  given  continuing  audiences  to 
such  "live"  and  practically  ad-lib  pro- 
grams as  The  Verdict  Is  Yours,  with  Jim 
McKay  as  reporter-host.  Interest  is  added 
by  the  appearance  of  real-life  lawyers  and 
judges  playing  their  respective  roles,  along 
with  the  actors  who  take  the  other  parts. 
Lawyers  take  the  simulated  cases  seri- 
ously: One  lawyer  who  fought  bitterly  to 
win  against  fiercely  opposing  odds  for  his 
client  (portrayed,  of  course,  by  an  actor) 
finally  laughed  at  his  own  zeal,  but  ad- 
mitted, "It's  bad  enough  to  lose  a  case  in 
court.  I  certainly  don't  want  to  lose  one 
in  front  of  millions  of  viewers." 

Another  popular  courtroom  show,  this 
one  filmed,  is  A  Day  In  Court.  It,  too,  has 
a  real-life  lawyer — law  professor  Edgar 
Allan  Jones,  Jr.,  as  judge  of  its  criminal 
and  civil  cases,  with  actor  William  Gwinn 
handling  the  domestic  ones. 

One  daytime  casualty  of  1958  was  the 
withdrawal  of  TV's  Kitty  Foyle,  once  a 
popular  and  long-running  radio  serial. 
But  such  established  TV  serials  as  Search 
For  Tomorrow,  The  Brighter  Day,  The 
Guiding  Light  and  The  Secret  Storm  con- 
tinued to  lonfold  new  plot  twists  and  bring 
on  additional  characters,  retaining  the  cen- 
tral ones  which  have  long  "been  favorites. 

It's  interesting  to  note  that  TV  viewers 
have  duplicated  the  strong  identification 
which  radio  listeners  have  with  these 
people  who  come  into-  their  homes  practi- 
cally every  day.  They  look  upon  the  actors 
and  actresses  as  personal  friends,  are  im- 
mensely interested  in  their  home  lives  and 
families,  in  their  backgrounds  and  philoso- 
phy. They  have  respect  for  their  skills, 
realizing  that  most  of  the  dramas  are  live, 
that  lines  must  be  learned  every  day,  that 


rehearsal  time  must  be  necessarily  short. 
They  recognize  them  as  authentic  "pro's" 
in  their  field,  which  indeed  they  are.  Some 
have  long,  fine  stage  careers  behind  them, 
movie  experience,  stock,  night-time  TV 
training.  Many  are  doubling  between 
stage  and  TV,  or  stage  and  radio. 

Close  to  the  hearts  of  the  housewives  as 
their  favorite  dramatic  programs  are  such 
high-rated  hosts  as  Arthur  Godfrey  (see 
story  on  page  38)  who,  beginning  with 
guest-star  Jackie  Gleason,  brought  back 
the  art  of  spontaneous  conversation  to  net- 
work daytime  programing;  Art  Linkletter 
(his  House  Party  is  your  favorite  daytime 
show  on  TV  and  your  choice  for  best  half- 
hour  program  on  radio) ;  Bert  Parks  (you 
voted  him  your  favorite  master  of  cere- 
monies for  Bert  Parks'  Bandstand,  on  radio, 
and  you  love  him,  too,  on  County  Fair, 
on  TV) ;  Don  McNeill  (his  Breakfast  Club, 
twenty-five  years  a  favorite,  got  your  vote 
as  favorite  daytime  show  on  radio) ;  Peter 
Lind  Hayes,  who,  with  beauteous  wife 
Mary  Healy,  hosts  shows  on  both  ABC- 
TV  and  Radio;  young  Jimmy  Dean,  who 
was  given  his  own  daily  TV  show,  last 
September,  changed  his  style  a  little,  added 
just  a  soupQon  of  sophistication;  Liberace 
(minus  brother  George  now),  who  added 
guests  and  variety  and  a  quickened  pace. 
And  such  tried-and-true  favorites  as 
Galen  Drake  and  Jack  Sterling,  and  the 
teenagers'  idol,  Dick  Clark. 

The  single  strand  that  ties  all  these  men 
together — so  different  in  personality,  looks, 
type  of  performance  and  program — is  a 
magnetism  and  warmth  which  comes  over 
the  air.  Each  in  his  own  way  is  attractive 
physically.  Each  has  a  voice  which  ap- 
peals to  a  woman.  Each  represents  a  type 
which  is,  in  some  way,  the  counterpart  of 
some  man  in  her  life — husband,  father, 
sweetheart,  brother,  son — or  the  kind  of 
man  she  would  like  them  to  be.  As  one 
woman  said,  "They  all  have  qualities  that 
remind  me  of  the  nicest  men  I've  ever 
known,  my  father,  my  brother,  a  couple 
of   my   college   instructors,   my   husband." 

And  now  we  come  to  comedy,"  always 
welcome  to  the  housewife,  whose  burdens 
may  sometimes  weigh  heavily.  In  1958- 
59,  comedy  was  perpetuated  by  the  Amos 
'N'  Andy  Music  Hall  (you  voted  them 
your  favorite  radio  comedy-variety  pro- 
gram) .  Freeman  Gosden  and  Charles  Cor- 
rell,  who  created  the  fabiilous  duo,  are  the 
only  ones  who  have  played  them  on  radio, 
although  others  have  portrayed  them  on 
TV.  Gosden  was  honored  in  1958  as  a 
special  U.S.  Ambassador  for  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Mexico's  new  president,  Adolf 
Lopez  Mateos. 

Incidentally,  Art  Linkletter  was  also 
honored,  the  State  Department  designating 
him  a  special  representative  of  the  U.S. 
entertainment  industry  to  the  Brussels 
Exhibition.  This  year,  he's  going  to  Russia 
and  planning  films  to  incorporate  in  his 
People  Are  Funny  programs.  Linkletter 
wrote  a  best-selHng  book  called  "Kids  Say 
the  Darndest  Things."  So  did  Jack  Ster- 
ling, with  a  gay  tome  titled  "So  Early  In 
The  Morning,"  based  on  life  with  a  crack- 
o'-dawn  radio  show. 

Daytime  broadcasting  covers  many  an- 
other field,  as  well — news,  sports,  music 
and  records,  the  situation  comedies,  chil- 
dren's shows,  the  feature-length  movies, 
and  the  special  programs  that  fit  no  par- 
ticxilar  pattern.  (Daytime  qxiizzes,  panels 
and  general  audience-participation  shows 
are  covered  separately  on  page  56.) 

Radio  has  the  edge  over  TV  in  daytime 
music  of  all  kinds,  from  "Rigoletto"  to 
rock  'n'  roll,  from  live  name-bands  to  all- 
record  shows.  All  ages  of  music-lovers  are 
far  more  apt  to  turn  on  their  radios  during 
the  day  than  to  dial  TV. 

In  cities  served  by  several  TV  channels, 
and  in  many  served  by  only  one,  the 
home-staying   woman   can   see   at   least   a 
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feature  picture  a  day  if  she  wants  to,  and 
frequently  two  or  three.  Re-runs  of  such 
popular  comedy  series  as  I  Love  Lucy,  My 
Little  Margie,  Our  Miss  Brooks,  I  Married 
Joan,  Topper,  Beulah,  Janet  Dean,  can 
often  stir  her  to  laughter,  even  the  second 
time  around. 

The  housewife  frequently  hears  impor- 
tant news  before  her  home-coming  hus- 
band can  pick  up  the  evening  paper.  In 
some  communities,  she  was  the  first  to  see 
films  of  the  ceremonies  attendant  upon  the 
coronation  of  Pope  John  XXIII,  films  taken 
right  off  an  afternoon  plane  at  New  York's 
International  Airport.  When  Castro  began 
his  triumphant  march  into  the  city  of 
Havana,  daytime  viewers  got  the  first 
glimpses  in  a  broadcast  direct  from  Cuba. 
The  housewife  sits  in  on  important  United 
Nations  sessions,  she  gets  the  first  excerpts 
from  President  Eisenhower's  press  con- 
ferences and  from  any  major  speeches  he 
makes  during  any  day.  It  is  for  her  that 
there  are  newscasts  at  regular  hours 
throughout  the  day,  and  it  is  for  her  that 
programs  are  interrupted  at  any  time  when 
something  important  happens  any  place 
in  the  world.  She  has  access  to  baseball 
and  football  in  season,  whenever  there 
are  afternoon  games. 

There  were  cries  of  consternation  during 
the  first  decade  of  TV — just  ended — be- 
cause some  mothers  used  it  as  a  "built-in 
baby  sitter."  As  long  as  a  tot  was  kept 
quiet,  he  was  allowed  to  watch.  By  the 
year  1958-59,  most  mothers  had  become 
reasonably  selective  of  what  the  kids 
viewed,  and  how  long  they  sat  staring. 
But  they  were  still  deploring  the  violence 
and  shooting,  and  the  lack  of  educational 
value  of  many  programs  for  children. 

Surveys  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  however,  have  drawn  the 
conclusion  that  TV  viewing  by  even  young 
children,  under  proper  control  and  within 
reasonable  Mmits,  impairs  neither  physical 
nor  mental  heaJth,  and  that  children  ex- 
posed to  it  develop  amazing  vocabularies 
for  their  years,  spiced  with  atomic-age 
words  and  phrases,  and  have  an  awareness 
of  many  different  subjects. 

Mothers  still  had  one  very  big  beef — 
the  pressures  put  upon  them  by  some 
commercials.  Kids  love  the  commercials, 
demand  the  products  advertised  on  their 
favorite  shows,  and  it  requires  an  iron 
will  to  keep  from  buying  everything  they 
are  told  to  "ask  mother  to  get."  A  second 
beef  is  the  loudness  of  commercials.  ("They 
disturb  the  baby  and  wake  the  smaller 
children  when  they're  napping.")  This 
situation  may  be  remedied,  since  at  least 
one  network  (CBS)  announced  a  few 
months  ago  that  electronic  equipment  was 
being  installed  in  its  studios  to  eliminate 
"volume  level  differences"  between  the 
programs  and  the  advertising. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  was  the  impor- 
tant year  in  which  video-tape  really  be- 
gan to  revolutionize  broadcasting.  Shows 
broadcast  in  the  East  at  a  certain  hour 
can  now  be  reproduced  for  broadcast  in 
the  West  at  an  equally  convenient  hour, 
without  loss  of  quality  or  that  indefinable 
something  called  "immediacy."  Actors 
unavailable  at  certain  times  or  on  certain 
days,  because  of  other  commitments,  can 
be  put  on  tape  and  can  participate  in  roles 
for  which  they  are  best  fitted.  Fine  pro- 
grams can  be  re-run,  and  give  the  same 
effect  as  "live"  programing,  for  those 
who  had  to  miss  them  the  first  time.  News 
and  interview  programs  have  a  new  tool 
with  which  to  work. 

But  it's  not  these  technicalities  that  in- 
terest you,  the  daytime  viewer.  What  you 
ask  is  assurance  that  there  is  more,  and 
even  better,  to  come.  The  networks  say 
there  is.  You  will  make  your  own  choices 
of  the  best  they  have  to  offer — and  we'll 
report  them  again  next  year. 
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^JUST  FOR  SOLVING  ''GOLD  RUSH"   PICTURE  ^ 
PUZZLES   YOU\CAN   WIN  A   FORTUNE  IN  CASH! 


mi 


.KIT  VJHAT  A 
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PUZZLE 
NO.  ONE 


UrcorrectAnswerl 
'is  ONE  Of  These  1 
1  Gold  Rush  Names'. 

joBmy  Sunday 
]□  Robert  Fulton 
jQ  Kit  Carson 
I  □  Cotton  Mather 


$50,000  ^^ 

1st  Prize  i 

,$15,000  .  $10,000 


2nd  Prize 


iV 


3rd  Prize 


W.I..  Your  *" 


$5,000  .  $2,5001 


4tli  Prize 


^ 


5tli  Prize 


Look  at  the  two  puzzles  on  this  page  for  a  few  moments.  Can  you  solve  themV 
You  should  be  able  to  .  . .  because  there  are  no  tricks  or  gimmicks  to  trip  you 
up.  Nothing  but  a  straightforward,  honest  challenge  to  your  skill  and  common 
sense!  Yes,  skill  and  common  sense  are  all  you  need  to  solve  the  puzzles  in  this  ■ 
wonderful  GOLD  RUSH  Game  .  .  .  offering  you  loads  of  exciting  action,  hours 
of  fun  and  pleasure  .  .  .  and  a  chance  at  any  one  of  150  great  cash  awards 
totaling  $100,000.00!  There's  no  red  tape  when  you  enter ...  no  long  wait  for 
payment  of  prizes— this  is  a  quick  action  contest! 

All  prizes  paid  promptly  in  full.  Enter  now!  And  make  yourself  eligible  to  win  a 
fabulous  promptness  bonus  award  of  as  much  as  $5,000.00  along  with  the  First 
Prize  oi  $50,000.00 ...  a  grand  first  prize  total  of  $55,000.00 ...  one  of  the 
largest  cash  first  prizes  ever  offered  in  puzzle  contests! 

PRIZES  PAID  PROMPTLY 

IN  4  YEARS  $223,000.00  AWARDED 

FROM  NATIONAL  BOOK  CLUB  CONTESTS 

In  just  4  years,  National  Book  Club  contests  have  awarded  $223,000.00  in  prizes! 
That's  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  money!  But  this  new  National  Book  Club  game,  with 
its  additional  $100,000.00  in  prizes,  will  boost  that  grand  total  to  an  amazing 
$323,000.00!  If  you  are  18  years  of  age  or  older  and  live  m  the  U.  S.,  Canada,  or 
a  U.  S.  Possession,  you  are  eligible  to  enter  this  fabulous  contest.  It  is  sponsored 
by  the  National  Book  Club,  Inc.  All  judging  will  be  conducted  in  an  impartial, 
Impersonal  manner  to  assure  absolute  equality  of  opportunity  to  all.  All  con- 
testants will  receive  exact  information  on  the  outcome  of  the  contest . . .  includ- 
ing names  of  all  winners,  plus  correct  puzzle  solutions.  All  prizes  will  be  paid 
promptly*  in  fuU,  IN  CASH! 


PLUS  145  ADDITIONAL 
CASH  PRIZES 


vC^  NATIONAL  BOOK  CLUB,  INC., 

BOX  110    GLEN  COVE,  N.  Y. 
Paste  Your  Answer-Coupon  On  Postcard  or  Mail  in  Envelop* 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


National  Book  Club,  Inc. 
Box  no     Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 
My  Answer  to  Puzzle  No.  1  is: 


-Give  Yourself  A  Chance  .To  Win— ^ 
$5,000.00  PROMPTNESS  AWARD     | 

636 


(PLEASE   PRINT) 

i  want  full  particulars  about  the  National  Book  Club's  $100,000.00  "Gold 
Rush"  Game.  Please  mail  me  FREE  the  Official  Entry  Forms,  Rules  and  First 
Series  of  Puzzles. 


Name- 


Address- 
City 


-Zone_ 


-States. 


1 


SAMMY  DAVIS  JR. 


JONI  JAMES 


DIAHANN  CARROLL 


LEONARD 
BERNSTEIN 


and  all  that  J  ALL 


By  CHICK  CHARTER 


iGET  all  confused  when  people  ask  me 
what  I  think  of  rock  'n'  roll,"  Joni 
James  said.  "I  get  many  letters  saying, 
"Thank  goodness,  you  don't  sing  it.'  But 
some  rock  'n'  roll  is  very  exciting."  Joni  is 
the  rare  popular  singer  whose  huge  adult 
audience  is  matched  by  an  equally  en- 
thusiastic teen-age  following.  "What  sounds 
good  is  good,"  she  said,  "so  maybe  I'm  not 
really  bucking  the  trend."  Joni  was  refer- 
ring to  the  Carnegie  Hall  concert  on  May 
3,  when,  for  the  first  time,  a  pop  singer 
was  backed  by  the  Symphony  of  the  Air. 
The  concert  was  inspired  by  her  new 
M-G-M  album,  One  Hundred  Strings  and 
Joni.  In  this  platter,  she  sings  such  great 
evergreens  as  "I  Can  Dream,  Can't  I,"  and 
"My  Heart  Tells."  The  recording  session 
was  held  in  England.  "The  studio  was  an 
old  mansion  with  the  upper  floors  taken 
out,  and  the  orchestra  was  magnificent. 
The  sound  was  like  one  giant  violin.  It 
was  so  beautiful  that  when  I  first  heard 
them,  I  couldn't  sing.  I  just  listened."  .  .  . 
Two  Pats,  both  Godfrey  graduates,  con- 
tribute— individually — some  great  ear  stuff. 
Pert  Pat  Suzuki,  star  of  Rodgers  and  Ham- 
merstein's  "The  Flower  Drum  Song,"  lends 
her  bounce  and  sparkle  to  the  best  from 
Broadway's  current  best  musicals  in  RCA 
Victor's  Pat  Suzuki's  Broadway  '59.  The 
other  Pat,  Boone  by  name,  backed  up  by 
Billy  Vaughn's  orchestra,  has  a  ball  with 
best-selling  ballads  in  Dot's  simply  titled 
Pat  Boone  Sings.  .  .  .  The  Mary  Kaye 
Trio,  triple-gassers,  sing  with  wit,  abandon 
and  warmth  in  their  exciting  new  Warner 
Bros,  album,  The  Mary  Kaye  Trio — Jack- 
pot. This  is  royal  entertainment.  .  .  .  You 
may  be  Porgy-and-Bessed  to  death  this 
season,  but  it's  one  of  the  more  pleasant 
ways  to  go.  With  the  upcoming  release  of 
the  Goldwyn  film,  Porgy  and  Bess,  many 
musicians  are  turning  to  the  great  Gersh- 
win music.  Camden  comes  up  with  the 
biggest  music  bargain — Mundell  Lowe  and 


His  All  Stars  in  an  instrumental  interpre- 
tation. Lowe,  finest  of  modern  guitarists 
and  composers,  has  webbed  sounds  for 
himself  and  such  experts  as  Tony  Scott, 
George  Duvivier,  Art  Farmer  and  Osie 
Johnson.  A  far-out  instrumental  version 
has  been  waxed  on  Columbia's  album  fea- 
turing Miles  Davis.  Miles,  the  living  end 
for  many  young  jazzmen,  trumpets  his 
way  from  lyricism  so  simple  you  quiver 
and  goes  on  to  agitated  blues  that  bristle. 
Vocal  coverage  of  Porgy  is  made  by  Sammy 
Davis  Jr.  and  Carmen  McRae.  Sammy,  who 
plays  Sportin'  Life  in  the  movie,  swaggers 
and  swings  expansively,  abetted  by  Car- 
men. Another  choice  vocal  version  features 
Diahann  Carroll,  backed  by  the  Andre 
Previn  Trio.  Diahann  plays  Clara  in  the 
movie.  If  you  have  already  heard  her  on 
the  Paar,  Steve  Allen  and  Ed  Sullivan 
programs,  you  well  know  your  ears  have 
a  treat  in  store.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  amus- 
ing yet  satisfying  gift  packages  of  the  sea- 
son— excellent  for  ulcers,  nervous  wives, 
restless  husbands  and  energy-ridden  teen- 
agers— is  RCA  Victor's  Music  for  Frus- 
trated Conductors.  The  album  includes 
such  as  "Mexican  Hat  Dance,"  excerpts 
from  "Carmen,"  "Die  Fledermaus,"  etc., 
and  comes  complete  with  a  baton  and 
an  illustrated  do-it-yourself  conductor's 
booklet  written  by  Deems  Taylor.  Victor's 
Pop  Stoppers  is  another  resounding  sound 
success,  for  it  contains  the  Boston  Pop 
Orchestra's  most  popular  numbers — "Jal- 
ousie," "Ritual  Fire  Dance,"  "Liebestraum" 
and  others.  .  .  .  For  the  lucky  ones  equipped 
with  stereo,  Decca  has  a  couple  of  out- 
standing thrills.  For  the  poetic  and  ro- 
mantic, there  is  Richard  Strauss's  Also 
Sprach  Zarathustra  with  the  Berlin  Sym- 
phony conducted  by  Karl  Bohm.  And  for 
pure  magnificence,  take  Decca's  stereo  re- 
cording of  Beethoven's  much-worshipped 
Ninth  Symphony.  Ferenc  Fricsay  leads  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  and  Choir  of  St.  Hed- 


PAT  SUZUKI 


wig's  Cathedral  in  a  performance  that  sings 
and  often  roars.  Leonard  Bernstein,  a  fre- 
quent caller  on  TV,  brings  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  to  a  lavish,  sometimes  blaz- 
ing interpretation  of  Ravel's  Bolero,  La 
Valse,  Rapsodie  Espagnole  on  the  Colum- 
bia label.  A  truly  priceless  collection  is 
Decca's  Segovia  Golden  Jubilee  Album. 
To  call  Andres  Segovia  the  world's  great- 
est concert-guitarist  is  beside  the  point, 
for  his  artistry  lies  in  the  field  of  musical 
genius.  This  is  an  album  Decca  has  been 
three  years  in  preparing,  and  is  worth 
every  second  of  it.  .  .  .  These  two  jazz 
items  can  be  recomnnended  without  reser- 
vation: First  there  is  Vic's  One  Never 
Knows,  Do  One?  with  Fats  Waller.  This  is 
the  stompin',  walkin',  classic  kind  of  jazz 
that  tickles  and  makes  you  grin.  Vic's  sec- 
ond is  Jonah  Jones  at  the  Embers,  con- 
taining items  taped  at  Manhattan's  famousi 
jazz  joint,  where  Jonah  first  electrified! 
sophisticates  with  his  triumphant  trumpet.'' 


NEW  SUNSHINE  YELLOW  SHAMPOO. 


puts 


in  your  curls 


NEW 

NON-SLIP  J 

BOTTLE 


puts 


your  hair 


shampoo 

plusegg^"' 


Costs  no  wore  fkon  nrdinnrv  .<hninpooii 


makes  hair  easier  to  manage 


New  SHAMPOO  PLUS  EGG,  by  Helene  Curtis,  actually 

leaves  curls  far  livelier,  far  springier!  That's  because  it 

conditions  as  it  cleanses  ...  so  very  effectively  even  limp  hair  instantly 

gains  new  bounce-back  beauty,  new  spring,  new  sparkle.  Every  curl 

is  curlier,  every  wave  is  wavier.  Only  Shampoo  Plus  Egg  rinses  so  fast,  so 

clean.  And  highlights?  Like  washing  your  hair  in  sunshine! 


Two  H's — Henderson  and  Hayes — are  seeing 
stars  as   result  of  Oldsmobile   Theater  show. 


Broadway's  "Suzie  Wong,"  TV's  Nero  Wolfe,  have  Shotner  sprinting. 


WHAT'S  NEW  ON  THE  EAST  COAST 


•  hy  Peter  Abbott 


m»Amrm^i'^ni*va'Jii^li6^//^//iii^^ 


Sweet     1 6,     never    kissed — off-stage. 
That's  Nina  Reader  of  Lot'C  Of  Life. 


Blast-off:  Network  execs  already 
lining  up  fall  programs.  You  can 
be  sure  of  more  spectaculars.  Very 
little  quiz  but  a  few  new  panel  shows. 
And  about  those  saddle  sores  you've 
been  getting  from  Westerns— they'll  be 
calluses  next  year  with  the  promise 
of  more  Westerns  than  ever.  .  .  .  Janet 
Blair  gave  birth  to  a  baby  girl.  The 
first  for  her  and  husband  Nick  Mayo. 
A  few  days  later,  she  signed  a  long- 
term  contract  with  NBC.  .  .  .  Broadway 
would  like  to  have  Jim  Garner  for  the 
musical  version  of  "Saratoga  Trunk." 
.  .  .  State  Department  flabbergasted 
when  Japanese  news  editor  Chikao 
Kano  arrived  in  Washington.  He  said, 
"Take  me  to  your  Dick  Clark."  No 
kidding.  It  was  the  first  interview  he 
requested.  .  .  .  Newest  gimmick  on  TV 


receivers  will  be  stereophonic  sound. 
NBC  already  experimenting  with  tele- 
casting techniques.  .  .  .  ABC's  Frankie 
Avalon,  youngest  performer  on  net- 
work radio,  to  go  to  Warner's  for 
movie  in  May.  Fabian  not  far  behind 
— to  20th  Century,  come  summer. 
.  .  .  Mickey  Mouse,  beware:  Felix 
the  Cat  will  be  stalking  TV  this  com- 
ing fall.  .  .  .  Uncle  Miltie  expected 
to  take  up  residence  again  at  Lindy's 
when  his  Kraft  contract  expires  May 
13.  Como  concluded  a  $25-million  deal 
with  Kraft  and  takes  over  on  Wednes- 
days next  season,  but  his  responsibility 
begins  on  May  20.  His  company,  Ron- 
com,  has  hired  David  King,  a  British 
comedian,  to  entertain  you  through  the 
summer.  .  .  .  CBS-TV  preems  six  day- 
time specials   (Continued  on  page  8) 


For  What's  Netv  On  The  HVest  Coast,  See  Page  10 


shave,  lady?... don't  do  it! 

Cream  hair  away  the  beautiful  way . . .  with  new  baby-pink,  sweet-smelling 

NEET— you'll  never   be  embarrassed  with  unsightly  "razor  shadow"  again  (that 

faint  stubble  of  hair  left  on  razor-shaved  legs  and  underarms ) .  Gentle,  wonderful 

NEET  goes  down  deep  where  no  razor  can  reach— actually  beauty-creams  the  hair 

away.  And  when  the  hair  finally  does  grow  in  again,  it  feels  softer;  silkier;  there's  no 

stubble  at  all!  So  next  time,  for  the  smoothest,  neatest  legs  in  town,  why  .W^J^^ 


f3-'  SI  (ji'i;it> 


not  try  neet— you'll  never  want  to  shave  again! 


WHAT'S  NEW  ON  THE  EAST  COAST 


{Continued  from  page  6) 


Dramatic  talent  from  Catholic  University  in  Washington,  D.C., 
goes  on  NBC-TV.  "The  Juggler,"  rehearsed  here,  shows  on  May  3. 


Richard  Boone  gave  up  gun,  did  travel  for  Broadway 
"The   Rivalry."    hHere,   co-stars   Gabel,    Nancy    Kelly. 


titled  Woman.  Five  of  the  specials  are 
planned  for  next  season,  but  the  first 
premieres  in  May.  The  first  show  will 
pose  the  question,  "Do  women  marry 
too  young?"  Seems  one  girl  in  every 
six  weds  at  seventeen;  one  in  every 
four,  at  eighteen.  And  they  have  come 
up  with  this  intriguing  observation — 
it  is  the  plain  girl  who  insists  on  going 
steady. 

Cowboy  on  a  Bike :  Bob  Culp  slid  the 
mustard  jar  over  to  his  wife  Nancy, 


Zacherley  ghouls  ghoulishly  on  ABC  in 
N.Y.    Nationwide    haunting,    anybody? 


bit  into  his  corned-beef  sandwich,  and 
said,  "Writers  bug  me  when  they  ask 
very  personal  questions.  Look,  here  I 
am  happily  married,  with  a  new  baby, 
and  some  reporter  wants  to  know 
about  my  divorce,  which  is  ancient 
history."  Bob,  six-two,  with  brown 
hair  and  eyes,  stopped  squirming  when 
asked  about  motorcycles.  "I  love 
them.  The  bike  gives  me  a  feeling  of 
exhilaration."  He  courted  Nancy  on  a 
bike,  but  she  says,  "I  don't  like  them 
anymore.  I  worry  about  Robert.  He 
drives  sensibly — it's  the  cars  that 
worry  me."  Bob  smiles  and  says, 
"Changing  the  baby's  diapers  can  be 
more  dangerous.  I'm  always  getting 
stuck  with  a  pin."  Nancy  notes  Bob 
likes  to  research  all  projects,  personal 
or  otherwise.  "For  months  before  he 
began  to  play  Hoby  Gilman,  he  read 
the  history  of  the  West.  Before  the 
baby  came,  he  played  with  the  neigh- 
bors' children  so  he  would  understand 
ours."  Bob  said  that  Nancy  had  filmed 
a  Trackdown  episode  with  him  which 
would  be  scheduled  for  May.  She  is 
listed  on  credits  as  Nancy  Asch.  On 
being  a  TV  cowboy,  he  commented,  "I 
love  horses,  but  we  ride  only  once  a 
week  and  I  always  come  home  sore. 
...  I  don't  know  how  many  bad  men 
I've  killed,  but  I  usually  aim  at  their 
stomachs.  Bigger  target."  He  paused 
and  said,  "Look,  if  you  really  want  to 
ask  personal  questions,  go  ahead."  He 
waited  a  short  moment,  and,  when 
none  were  asked,  he  grinned  and 
said,  "Do  you  want  my  pickle?  I  don't 
eat  'em." 

Something  Special:  NBC  execs  were 
a  little  doubtful  when  they  went  down 


to  Catholic  University  in  Washington,' 
D.C.,  to  preview  four  half -hour  operas 
produced  by  students  and  faculty  of 
the  drama  and  music  departments.  But 
the  same  execs  came  away  enthusi- 
astic. So,  on  four  successive  Sunday 
afternoons  in  May,  NBC-TV  wiU  pro- 
gram this  ambitious  vindertaking.  May 
3,  "The  Juggler";  May  10,  "The  Deco- 
rator," which  satirizes  the  effect  of 
Madison  Avenue  on  social  patterns; 
May  17,  "The  Cage,"  the  problems  of 
a  son  and  daughter  dealing  with  aged 


Lovely   redhead   Janet   Blair   lights   up 
color  TV  as  Dinah's  summer  alter-ego. 


Fast  man  with  a  motorcycle  Is  Robert  Gulp,  star  of  Trackdown.  Bob  courted  wife 
Nancy  on  bike,  but  she  now  worries  lest  some  reckless  car  driver  run  him  down. 


parents;  May  24,  "Death  of  Dolcedo," 
depicting  the  death  of  an  agnostic.  The 
talent  is  fine.  One  of  the  writers,  Leo 
Brady,  has  written  for  Omnibus  and 
authored  the  best-seUing  novel,  "The 
Edge  of  Doom." 

Lower  the  Boones:  Pat  Boone  con- 
sidering making  a  science-fiction 
movie  this  summer.  Story  in  mind  is 
based  on  a  Jules  Verne  tale  in  which 
the  hero  goes  into  the  center  of  the 
earth.  Dig,  Pat,  dig.  .  .  .  Richard 
Boone  returns  to  Hollywood,  early 
June,  to  film  more  Paladins.  While  he 
played  Lincoln  in  "The  Rivalry"  on 
Broadway,  he  got  bad  news.  His  Holly- 
wood home  burned  to  the  ground,  de- 
stroying his  Lincoln  collection,  includ- 
ing Lincoln's  White  House  barber 
chair.  For  good  news,  Broadway  co- 
stars  Nancy  Kelly  (Jack  Maverick 
Kelly's  sister)  and  Martin  Gabel  (Ar- 
lene  Francis's  hubby)  hosted  a  big 
party  for  Dick,  with  dozens  of  theatri- 
cal celebs  swarming  into  Janssen's 
famous  Hofbrau,  one  of  New  York's 
oldest  and  best-loved  restaurants.  .  .  . 
Betsy  Palmer  draws  Robin  Hood 
(Richard  Greene)  as  co-star  on  U.S. 
Steel  Hour  drama  May  6,  "Wayward 
Widow."  .  .  .  Same  night,  the  ninety- 
minute  Emmy  Awards  show  on  NBC- 
TV  will  format  an  international  theme, 
with  each  of  three  half -hours  featur- 
ing a  major  act  from  abroad.  .  .  .  Hu- 
manitarian Note:  CBS  working  on  an 
electronic  equalizer  that  will  auto- 
matically bring  down  volume  on  those 
too-loud  commercials.  .  .  .  Down  at 
the  Time  office  in  Rockefeller  Center, 
they  remember  when  Efrem  Zimbalist 
Jr.  and  Edd  Byrnes  were  copy  boys. 


Zimbalist  quit.  Kookie  was  fired  for 
doing  push-ups  in  the  mail  room.  .  .  . 
Thomas  L.  Thomas  brings  his  great 
baritone  to  Voice  Of  Firestone  on  May 
18.  Following  week,  the  program  will 
originate  from  Akron.  .  .  .  Cancellation 
by  NBC  of  all  their  mid-afternoon 
radio  serials  resvilts  in  Frank  Blair 
and  Don  Russell  moving  into  the  va- 
cated time  as  emcees  of  a  musical- 
variety.  It's  Network  Time,  with  June 
Valli,  Tommy  (Continued  on  page  63) 


PERIODIC   PAIN 

Don't  let  the  calendar  make  a 
slave  of  you,  Betty!  Just  take  a 
Midol  tablet  with  a  glass  of  water 
...  that's  all.  Midol  brings  faster 
and  more  complete  relief  from 
menstrual  pain— it  relieves 
cramps,  eases  headache  and 
chases  the  "blues." 

"WHAT  WOMEN  WANT  TO  KNOW      ' 

a  24-page  book  explaining  menstruation 
is  yours,  FREE.  Write  Dep't  B-69,  Box  280, 
New  York  18,  N.  Y.  (Sent  in  plain  wrapper), 


Cardboard  double  of  Edd  Byrnes  plays 
role  in  77  Sunset  Strip.  Guess  which? 


t^      - 


Post-show  gathering  at  The  Derby.  Perry  Mason's  hero,  plus  Bill  Talman,  Barbara  Hale,  Ray  Collins,  Bill  Hopper. 


WHAT'S  NEW  ON  THE  WEST  COAST 


by  Eunice  Field 


10 


Playing  the  field :  Now  it's  ladies  who 
prefer  blonds.  Dwayne  Hickman 
lightened  his  thatch  for  the  title  role 
in  the  upcoming  CBS-TV  Dohie  Gillis 
series,  and  pronto — -he  was  a  magnet 
for  a  bevy  of  beauties.  "Wowee!"  yelped 
brother  Darryl,  "lead  me  to  your  dye- 
pots."  I  kid  you  not,  Dwayne  actually 
cops  eight  gals  in  the  comedy,  not  to 
mention  Tuesday  Weld  as  his  steady. 
.  .  .  A  Gale-axy  of  stars:  TV  is  headed 
the  movie  route,  says  producer  Alex 
Gottlieb  of  the  Gale  Storm  tee-hee 
show.  AU-star  lineups  fatten  the  rat- 
ings. So  this  fall's  series  will  have  Jerry 
Colonna  leading  off,  and  a  glittering 
roster  coming  to  join  Gale  in  her  mad- 
capping.  .  .  .  "Loved  every  second," 
warbles  Julia  Meade  about  her  trip  to 
Hollywood  and  doing  her  first  movie 
(at  U-I  with  Rock  Hudson  in  "Any 
Way  the  Wind  Blows") .  Still,  her  pleas- 
ure was  shadowed  by  worry  over  her 
pets,  Cathy,  a  gray  Persian,  and  Cecil, 
"just  plain  cat,"  who  have  never  been 
out  of  their  New  York  apartment  home 
in  all  their  eight  years.  She  found  them 
fit,   furry   and   fascinating   as   ever,   on 


her  return.  .  .  .  Peter  Gunn  gets  the  be- 
low-the-border  treatment  as  "Pedro 
Pistola."  .  .  .  Sheb  Wooley  banks  half 
his  Rawhide  loot  and  has  made  only 
one  investment  from  his  golden  "Purple 
People  Eater"  disk — a  5,000-acre  ranch 
in  Nevada.  "I'm  not  tight,"  chuckles 
Sheb,  "only  half  so." 

Coming:  a  new  CBS-TV  format  to 
showcase  their  radio  star.  Rusty  Draper. 
.  .  .  Pals  of  Andra  Martin  and  Ty 
(Bronco  Layne)  Hardin  wondering 
whether  to  gift  the  expected  baby  with 
boots  instead  of  booties.  Dad  only  wears 
the  hi-heelers  and  his  latest — shades  of 
Elvis! — are  blue  suede.  How  The  Mop 
Flops:  If  all  private-eye  pilots  now 
being  filmed  are  sold,  they  will  outnum- 
ber Westerns  two  to  one,  next  season. 
.  .  .  Richard  Eastman,  co-star  of  Tomh- 
stone  Territory,  will  wax  the  series* 
theme  song.  Dick  was  a  Broadway 
musical  star  before  he  took  on  the 
straight  acting  chore. 

Politicosts:  NBC  and  CBS  set  to 
spend  almost  $4  million  each,  and  ABC 


more  than  $2  million,  to  cover  the  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican  conventions. 
Both  parties  have  storms  brewing  over 
Presidential  candidates  and  platforms. 
Manufacturers  stepping  up  production 
of  sets,  recalling  how  the  1952  conven- 
tions fixed  the  eyes  of  the  world  on  the 
miracle  box.  .  .  .  The  Real  Thing:  A 
lallapaluzzi  that's  really  a  Paluzzi  is 
here  to  do  a  series.  The  shapely  signor- 
ina  from  Rome,  real  name  Luciana  Pal- 
uzzi, is  to  co-star  with  Al  Hedison  in 
20th-Fox's  Five  Fingers.  Lallapaluzzi 
has  only  one  complaint  about  America: 
"The  best  men  are  already  taken,  and 
the  worst  are  too  taken  with  them- 
selves." Hedison  apparently  doesn't  fall 
into  either  category,  since  she  seems 
plenty  taken  with  him  herself.  Correc- 
tion, Please:  Producer  John  Guedel 
noticed  an  item  in  this  column  some 
weeks  ago  stating  that  only  three  Holly- 
wood personalities  drove  Silver  Cloud 
Rollses.  John  would  like  to  go  on  record 
that  he  is  the  fourth  such  luminary  to 
drive  the  $19,000  auto,  and  that  his  is 
the  only  green  Silver  Cloud  in  town. 
And    we're    (Continued    on    page    13) 
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At  six  months,  Nanette  Fabray's  Jamie  MacDougoll  just  fits  new  basket  chair. 


Mars  Gold  Star  Award  winners — Pat- 
ty   McCormack    and   Jerry    Mathers 


Julia  Meade,  of  TV  fame,  in  new  role. 
She  appears   in   U-l    movie  with   Rock. 


Your 
fragrant 
veil  of 
,.,.  freshness .%. 


For  Whui*s  iVcw  On  The  East  Coast.  See  Page  6. 


Cashmere 
Bouquet 

laic... scents  and 

silkens  every  inch  of  you 

...more  lastingly... 

more  lovingly  than 

costly  cologne 

^^  No  cologne  protects  aud 
prolongs  daintiness  like  Cashmere 
Bouquet  Talc.  Can't  evaporate. 
"Won't  dry  your  skin.  "Will  leave  you 
silken-smooth,  flower-fresh  all  over 
for  hours.  Let  Cashmere  Bouquet, 
made  of  pure  imported  Tale,  be  your 
lasting  Veil  of  Freshness. 

Cashmere  Bouquet... 
The  Fragrance  Men  Love 
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THE    L.IS'TEIMIIM* 
IS  EASY 


For  the  "real  jazz'"  in  pops, 
take  Larry  Brown  s  '^post- 
graduate course"  on  WPEN 


Nothing  like  an  early  start  on  ear-training. 


Pacemaker  on  the  job,  LB.'s  a  funmaker  at  home, 
as  Alma  and  he  keep  the  kitchen   routine  flexible. 


Gary,  at  seven,  is  quite  a  Western  fan.  Fact  that  Mom  and  Dad 
are  all   ready  for  an  evening  out  doesn't  faze  young   "Wyatt." 
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WELL  ALONG  in  a  successful  acting  career,  Larry 
Brown  called  it  quits,  kaput,  and  curtains,  and 
joined  the  staff  of  WPEN  in  Philadelphia.  Though 
his  young  good  looks  would  belie  it,  Larry's  been  with 
the  station  for  eight  years,  taking  an  active  part  in  civic 
affairs  on  the  side  and,  at  frequent  intervals,  conduct- 
ing record  hops  for  the  Quaker  City  teenagers.  Deejay 
L.B.,  as  he  is  known  about  town,  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  educated  in  the  Gotham  public  schools  and  at 
Columbia  University,  where  he  majored  in  journal- 
ism. ...  As  a  nephew  of  famed  old-time  comic  Willie 
Howard,  Larry  was  born  and  bred  to  show  business. 
Yet  friends  and  fans  who  firmly  believe  his  teething 
ring  was  a  waxed  disc  find  it  hard  to  imagine  Larry's 
first  radio  jobs  were  dramatic  and  that,  while  still  in 
school,  he  was  a  featured  player  on  such  well-known 
daytime  serials  as  Myrt  And  Marge,  Little  Orphan 
Annie  and  Jack  Armstrong.  .  .  .  Larry's  three  years  as 
a  GI  gave  him  time  to  think  things  through.     An  actor's 


life  was  fine  but,  for  an  irrepressible  youngster,  some- 
thing was  decidedly  lacking.  Melody,  harmony  and 
rhythm — and  it  didn't  take  him  long  to  make  the  dis- 
covery. The  blues,  in  particular,  fascinated  Larry.  And 
he  spent  much  of  his  spare  time,  too,  studying  and  lis- 
tening to  the  music  of  each  country  where  his  Army 
outfit  was  posted.  .  .  .  Following  his  mustering-out, 
Larry  worked  at  NBC  in  a  non-musical  capacity.  Then, 
tiring  of  that  liltless  life,  he  headed  for  WPEN,  where 
he's  been  permanently  stationed,  spinning  the  discs  and 
chinning  the  chatter  that  have  earned  him  a  reputation 
as  one  of  Philly's  most  popular  radio  personalities.  .  .  . 
950  Cluh,  heard  daily  from  3  to  7  P.M.,  is  L.B.'s  dream- 
come-true.  It's  the  most-listened-to  afternoon  program 
in  the  area,  showcasing  all  the  Brown  musical  and  in- 
terviewing know-how.  Married  to  a  former  fashion 
model  and  father  of  two  sons — Gary,  seven,  and  Jona- 
than, two — Larry's  at  home  in  a  split-level  ranch-type 
home  in  suburban  Broomall. 


Animal  lovers,  all!  Dinah  Shore,  George  Montgomery,  Missy,  10,  and  young  Jody,  4. 


WHAT'S  NEW  ON  THE  WEST  COAST 


(Continued  from  page  11) 


green  with  envy.  .  .  .  Unpaid  Advertise- 
ment: "I  am  one  of  three  sisters.  Our  act 
will  gross  $500,000  this  year.  Can  cook, 
sew,  shoot  in  middle  80's.  Personable, 
affectionate.  Wish  to  meet  nice  man, 
object  matrimony.  Willing  to  sing  for 
my  supper.  Contact  Phyllis  McGuire  of 
the  McGuire  Sisters."  .  .  .  Art  Is  Long, 
Time  Fleeting:  So  discovered  Linkletter 
— Art,  that  is — on  his  trip  to  India. 
Visiting  a  movie  set  and  conscious  of 
Hollywood  speed  schedules,  he  asked 
the  Indian  director,  "How  long  have  you 
been  on  this  one?"  Came  the  amazing 
reply,  "Twelve  years."  Cause  of  delay — 
Indian  stars  may  do  five  films  at  a  time, 
giving  a  few  hours  a  week  to  each.  Says 
Art,  "I  bet  they  don't  invest  in  their 
own  productions."  .  .  .  Students'  Pet: 
Lucille  Ball  is  giving  her  all  to  Desilu 
Workshop,  which  she  heads.  Lamps 
burn  till  2  A.M.  as  Lucy  lavishes  her 
great  talents  and  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired after  many  years  on  the  fledgling 
thespians.  "She's  wonderful,  wonder- 
ful," sighs  rising  starlet  Louise  Glenn. 
"We  call  ourselves  the  'lucky  22'  to  have 
her  for  a  teacher  and  We  Love  Lucy!" 

Busman's  Holiday:  So  many  picture, 
TV  and  personal-appearance  commit- 
ments have  been  crowding  Frank  Sin- 
atra that  his  "clan"  is  telling  this  story. 
Seems  Frank  took  a  nap  last  week  and. 


while  snoozing,  cut  two  albums,  did  a 
Chinese  coolie  bit  for  pal  Peter  Law- 
ford's  Thin  Man  series,  and  read  four 
volumes  of  "The  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion." When  he  awoke,  he  stretched  and 
said,  "It  sure  does  you  good  to  knock 
off  for  a  while."  That's  our  Frank.  .  .  . 
Two  In  One:  Former  Ozzie  and  Harriet 
regular,  Don  DeFore,  is  serving  two 
lifelong  ambitions  at  the  same  time. 
He's  opened  a  Southern  "vittles"  place 
at  Disneyland  and  uses  his  skill  with  the 
skillet,  as  well  as  entertaining  with  a 
five-string  plectrum  banjo.  .  .  .  For  The 
Defense:  Mike  Rennie,  part-owner  of 
the  Third  Man  series,  talks  up  for  TV 
like  so:  "Sure,  you  work  yourself  to 
death,  but  with  those  residuals,  boy, 
what  a  funeral  you  can  buy!"  .  .  .  Much 
More  Better:  Chuck  Rifleman  Connors 
refuses  to  cash  in  on  personal-appear- 
ance offers.  "I'd  rather  stay  home  with 
nny  wife  and  four  boys,"  he  says.  Over- 
whelmed by  the  success  of  the  series,  he 
remarks,  "I  don't  recall  who  said  this, 
but  I've  never  forgotten  it:  'Talent  is 
God-given;  be  grateful.  Conceit  is  self- 
made;  be  careful.'  "...  Voice-of -People 
Dept:  Since  Annette  Funicello  has  been 
guesting  on  the  Danny  Thomas  Show, 
two  extra  people  have  been  hired  to 
handle  the  fan  mail.  .  .  .  Coming  Attrac- 
tion: Fred  Astaire,  back  from  Australia 
filming    of     (Continued    on    page    63) 


So  flattering 

so     FASHION- RIGHT 
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QUICKLY  •  SAFELY 
WITHOUT  BLEACHING  OR  DYEING 

Nestle  Colorinse  glorifies  your 
natural  hair  shade  with  glamorous 
color-highligiits  and  silken  sheen. 
Colorinse  also  removes  dulling  soap 
film,  makes  hair  easier  to  manage, 
unbelievably  lovely!  12  colors  that 
rinse  in. ..shampoo  out!  29c 

NESTLE    COLORINSE 


natural  hair  color  OR  adds  thrilling 
NEW  color.  Colortint  also  blends-in 
gray  hair  to  youthful  new  beauty! 
More  than  a  rinse  but  not  a  perma- 
nent dye  — Colortint  lasts  through  3 
shampoos!  10  fabulous  shades.  35<! 

NESTLE    COLORTINT 
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HAIR    COLORING    SPECIALISTS 

FOR     OVER     HALF    A     CENTURY 


When  WCBS'  Freeman  and  Hayes 
joke  it  up/  it's  "Crazy  Rhythm"— 
w^hen  they  make  v^ith  old-time 
favorites  . . .  it's  "Sweet  and  Lovely' 


60M 


•  •  • 


BUT  NOT  FORGOTTEN 
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THE  BITTER-SWEET  ballads,  the  grandiose  show  tunes — 
they  just  don't  play  them  anymore,  says  Mrs.  Amer- 
ican Radio  Listener,  sadly  shaking  her  head  as  another 
rock  'n'  roUer  blares  from  the  speaker.  But  listeners 
tuned  to  WCBS  Radio's  Freeman  And  Hayes  Show, 
heard  daily  from  10: 05  to  11,  and  one  hour  longer  on  Sat- 
urdays, aren't  shaking  their  heads.  They're  toe-tapping 
and  reminiscing,  instead.  For,  besides  the  delightful 
duo's  dizzy  antics,  crazy  contests  and  hilarious  jokes, 
they  have  added  a  touch  of  nostalgia — an  accent  on  the 
wonderful  music  of  yesteryear  which  has  helped  make 
the  show  one  of  the  most  popular  daytime  programs  on 
radio.  "Nostalgia  is  a  very  big  selling  point  with  listen- 
ers," says  Richard  Hayes.  And  Stan  Freeman  adds,  "We 
have  found,  also,  that  radio  is  more  than  just  background 
music  for  the  housewives  to  do  their  work  to — they  really 
listen,  especially  when  we  do  an  old  favorite."  ...  A 
while  back,  when  they  both  were  rehearsing  for  an  ap- 
pearance on  the  Woolworth  Hour,  Stan  and  Richard  got 
to  talking  show  business.  Somewhere  along  the  way, 
they  said  to  each  other,  "Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  you  had 
a  radio  show?"  Little  did  they  know  then  that,  a  year 
later,  they  would  be  starring  as  a  team  on  their  own 
radio  program.  Strangely  enough,  although  they  work 
so  well  together,  the  two  young  artists  had  only  known 
each  other  casually,  and  had,  until  last  October,  traveled 
widely  divergent  paths  in  show  business. 

According  to  Stan  Freeman's  grandma,  he  began 
his  career  as  a  classical  pianist  at  the  tender  age  of  three, 
for  that  was  when  the  little  tyke  first  began  climbing  up 
on  a  stool  and  picking  out  tunes  on  her  piano.  From 


that  moment  on,  it  was  smooth  sailing — and  playing — ^for 
the  young  pianist.  Up  until  his  Army  career,  however, 
Stan  stuck  strictly  to  the  classics.  It  was  while  he  was 
playing  with  the  Glenn  Miller  Army  Band  that  the 
musician  was  first  introduced  to  pops  and  jazz.  .  .  .  Since 
then  he  has  put  his  versatile  talent  to  use  for  such  lead- 
ing orchestras  as  Andre  Kostelanetz  and  Percy  Faith, 
and  in  night-club,  radio,  and  TV  acts.  .  .  .  Bachelor  Stan 
recently  purchased  a  three-story  brownstone  house  in 
Manhattan  and  stocked  it,  from  ceiling  to  floor,  with  his 
"nostalgia"  hobby — collections  of  old-time  records,  mov- 
ies, books  and  pictures — all  having  to  do  with  show  busi- 
ness. 

Richard  Hayes  didn't  begin  his  music  career  at  quite 
such  an  early  age,  but  he  did  become  a  professional 
singer,  when  very  young.  While  he  was  attending  Boys 
High  School  in  Brooklyn,  the  young  vocalist  did  a  fifteen- 
minute  daily  radio  show  on  a  Long  Island  station.  A  stint 
as  a  featured  singer  with  the  Teddy  Phillips  orchestra 
led  to  his  appearance  on  Arthur  Godfrey's  Talent  Scouts, 
and,  as  a  result  of  this,  he  walked  away  with  top  prize 
and  a  recording  contract  with  Mercury  Records.  His  first 
disc,  "The  Old  Master  Painter,"  sold  over  a  million.  .  .  . 
After  a  two-year  hitch  with  the  Army,  Richard  came 
back  to  the  U.S.  to  find  that  he  would  have  to  begin  his 
career  all  over  again.  Shortly  after  meeting  a  beautiful 
dark-haired  girl  named  Monique,  things  began  looking 
brighter  for  the  young  singer.  Since  then  he  has  not  only 
spiraled  to  the  top  in  his  career,  he  has  also  found  hap- 
piness with  the  girl  who  is  now  his  wife,  and  their  son 
Jonathan  Andrew,  not  quite  a  year  old. 


Little  Drew  and  Mommy  Monique  have  a  hard  time  shooing  Daddy 
Richard  off  to  work.  But,  when  he's  at  home  in  their  Monhottan 
apartment,    they    moke    sure    he    keeps    busy — entertaining    them. 


With  a  recently  acquired  three-story  brownstone,  Stan  now  has 
enough  room  for  his  piano  and,  of  course,  his  hobby — collections 
of  old-time  show  business  books,  pictures,   movies,  and   records. 
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Between  the  acts  at  WCRB, 
host  John  Fisher  ballyhoos 
for  breaking  the  fine-sound  barrier 


Prudence  took  to  visitor  Tozzi,  stayed  on 
lop  for  afternoon.  Below,  guess  who?  J.F.  nap- 
ping between  the  operatic  acts  in  San  Juan. 


Over  the  coffee  cups  at  friend's  Quincy  home — Luclne  Amoro  and 
"fan."  John  soys  this  Is  best  photo  of  him  ever  taken,   bar  none. 


B 


I OSTONIAN  John  Fisher  is  a  "classical  case"  of  the  fan 
grown  up  and  in  a  position  to  make  his  enthusiasm 
felt  on  a  pretty  wide  scale.  Only  difference  about  John 
as  "fan" — along  in  his  twenties  he  switched  his  allegiance 
from  movie  star  to  opera  diva.  Host  of  a  weekly  re- 
corded-opera  broadcast  over  WCRB,  AM  and  FM 
(Wednesdays  at  8:30  P.M.)  and  a  daily  semi-classical 
concert  (from  9  to  11  A.M.),  John  is  also  director  of  the 
new  Boston  Opera  Group  and  founder-president  of  the 
Lucine  Amara  Music  Club,  a  national  fan  organization 
whose  letterhead  boasts  the  greats  of  the  opera  world 
and  whose  agenda,  a  growing  music -scholarship  fund. 
.  .  .  Though  John  was  a  "music  ear"  since  toddler  days, 
in  school,  he  was  metamorphosed  into  a  regular  movie- 
bug — to  the  despair  of  his  teachers.  First  on  his  fan- 
letter  list  was  Bette  Davis,  and,  thanks  to  his  powers  of 
persuasion,  he  got  to  meet  his  idol  several  years  later 
when,  as  a  Navy  corpsman  stationed  near  Hollywood, 
he  was  invited  to  her  home.  Arriving  at  three,  at  her 
insistence  John  never  left  till  1  A.M.,  as  the  star  gra- 
ciously barbecued  steaks  for  him  and  her  family,  showed 
slides  and,  in  general,  made  it  an  evening  to  remember 


for  the  service-youngster  3,000  miles  from  home.  ...  A 
graduate  of  Pomfret  (Connecticut)  School  and  Boston 
University,  John  entered  broadcasting  as  a  staff  an- 
nouncer in  Rochester.  Disc- jockey  jobs  in  Nashua  and 
Quincy  followed,  after  which  he  returned  to  the  Hub 
City.  .  .  .  No  doubt  because  of  his  very  "unstuffy"  man- 
ner of  presentation,  John's  opera  program  attracts  and 
holds  a  large  audience.  But  to  the  host,  as  to  his  listeners, 
it's  a  toss-up  which  is  more  fun — opera  or  opera-stars. 
Asked  his  opinion  on  the  Callas-Tebaldi  "feud,"  he  re- 
torts: "It's  never  been  proved  there  really  is  one.  They 
both  have  undeniable  strengths  .  .  .  and  weaknesses, 
like  any  other  artists."  Speaking  in  general  of  today's 
performers,  John  says  he  admires  singers  from  every 
country  but  believes  it's  the  American  diva  who  "has 
everything  .  .  .  she's  sexy,  she  can  sing  .  .  .  and  act." 
John  cites  his  huge  mail-draw  as  evidence  of  the  grow- 
ing good-music  kick.  "And  it's  not  just  the  'culture- 
vultures,'  either,"  says  John,  "but  people  from  every 
occupation  and  economic  level.  .  .  .  Opera  is  entertain- 
ment," he  insists,  and  anything  one  John  Fisher  can  do 
to   unbar   the   house   of   music   will   make   him   happy. 
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If  you're  the  adventurous  type  you're  up-to-date  and  sophisti- 
cated— you  like  to  go  places  and  do  things.  Made  to  order  for  the 
life  you  lead  is  new  Kotex  with  the  Kimlon  center.  This  remarkable 
new  inner  fabric  helps  keep  Kotex  softer  by  far.  And  it  protects 
longer,  better— gives  you  perfect  confidence  when  you  need  it  most. 


the  napkin  most  girls  prefer 


Special  tips  for  you  on  grooming 

Where  others  liesitate,  you  dare  to  be  different. 
Take  the  simplest  of  fads  like  the  Italian  gondolier 
sunhat.  Add  your  own  flourishing  touch  with  a 
pretty  scarf  tied  around  the  band,  accented  with 
a  cluster  of  flowers. 

•  To  express  your  flair  for  color,  be  bold  with  tliis 
year's  fashions.  Mix  or  match  the  pretty  pastels 
. .  .  accent  one  vibrant  color  with  another.  Or 
give  a  whirl  to  the  elegant  one-color  look. 

•  Jewelry,  too,  can  express  your  indi\adualism. 
Satisfy  your  expensive  taste  with  one  good  decora- 
tive piece ...  a  pin,  a  neck  pendant,  a  pair  of  ear- 
rings. Let  it  be  your  fashion  trademark. 

KOTEX  and  KIMLON  are  trademarks  of  Kimberly-Clark  Corp. 


Lola  Albright 


Kirby  Grant 


Merry  Anders 
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What  Lola  Wanted    .    .   . 

Please  tell  us  all  about  Lola  Albright  of 
the  Peter  Gunn  series. 

N.H.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Most  beautiful  young  girls  who  leave 
home  and  family  to  go  to  Hollywood,  do 
so  for  one  reason — to  break  into  the  movies. 
But  not  Lola  Albright.  She  just  went  to 
cinematown  to  join  her  parents,  who  had 
moved  there  earlier.  As  for  a  career,  the 
only  kind  Lola  wanted  was  what  she 
already  had,  in  radio.  .  .  .  After  graduation 
from  high  school  in  Akron,  Ohio,  Lola  had 
been  unable  to  decide  between  two  loves — 
art  and  music.  So,  with  true  feminine  logic, 
she  chose  radio  acting.  The  blonde  star 
had  been  doing  small  bits  on  radio  stations 
in  Cleveland  and  Chicago,  when  Paul 
Hesse,  the  famous  photographer,  for  whom 
she  occasionally  modeled,  encouraged  her 
to  try  for  a  movie  career.  When  she  moved 
to  Hollywood  to  join  her  parents,  Hesse 
started  off  a  chain  of  events  that  led  her 
to  an  M-G-M  screen  test.  Lola  appeared  in 
several  films,  but  her  big  break  came  when 
Stanley  Kramer  gave  her  a  role  in  "The 
Champion."  Her  performance  won  her  a 
contract  at  Columbia,  where  she  appeared 
in  several  films.  ...  In  less  than  two  years 
since  then,  the  actress  has  done  more  than 
fifty  TV  shows,  is  currently  co-starred 
as  Edie  Hart,  the  attractive  night-club 
singer  in  the  very  popular  Peter  Gunn 
series  on  NBC-TV.  In  the  very  unlikely 
event  that  she  runs  out  of  acting  assign- 
ments, Lola  need  not  worry  about  employ- 
ment opportunities.  She  is  a  gifted  pianist, 
a  line  water-color  artist,  and  a  talented 
sculptress. 

Virtuoso  on  Horseback 

Would  you  please  print  something  about 
Kirby  Grant,  who  plays  Sky  King? 

E.G.,  Pascoag,  Rhode  Island 

As  the  pilot-rancher  star  of  TV's  Sky 
King,  Kirby  Grant  is  equally  at  home  at 
the  controls  of  a  plane  or  in  a  saddle.  He 
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even  counts  horseback  riding  and  airplane 
piloting  among  his  favorite  hobbies.  But 
there  is  another  side  to  Mr.  Grant — other 
than  the  athletic  type  of  personality  he 
presents  to  his  viewers.  The  tall,  rangy 
actor  is  an  accomplished  singer  and  a 
concert  violinist.  Incongruous  as  it  may 
seem,  the  handsome  TV  star  doesn't  think 
it  a  bit  unusual  to  tromp  into  his  living 
room  in  cowboy  boots  and,  a  few  minutes 
later,  begin  playing  the  Mendelssohn  con- 
certo. .  .  .  Montana-born  Kirby  made  his 
professional  debut  as  a  combination  actor- 
singer  at  the  Chicago  Theater,  then  later 
turned  to  a  radio  career  at  NBC.  Deciding 
to  concentrate  solely  upon  acting,  Kirby 
joined  a  band  of  traveling  thespians  about 
to  tour  the  Midwest  making  one-night 
stands.  His  success  as  a  roving  actor  won 
him  an  audition  in  the  "Gateway  to  Holly- 
wood" contest  and  a  contract  at  RKO 
Studios.  .  .  .  The  young  actor  had  been  at 
RKO  only  a  few  months  when  he  joined 
the  Air  Corps  as  a  flight  instructor  (pre- 
viously, weekend  flying  had  long  been  a 
hobby) .  The  war  over,  he  returned  to 
Hollywood  where,  after  a  year  or  two  of 
movie-making,  Kirby  accepted  a  job  as 
director  of  commercial  motion  pictures  in 
Chicago.  Then  came  the  opportunity  to 
star  in  the  Sky  King  series.  .  .  .  Grant  lives 
with  his  wife,  the  former  Carolyn  Gillis, 
and  their  two  daughters,  Kendra  Lee  and 
Kristin  Carole,  in  North  Hollywood. 

On  Her  Merry  Way 

Would  like  information  on  Merry  Anders 
of  How  To  Marry  A  Millionaire. 

B.A.C.,  Millbury,  Mass. 

Funnyman  Bob  Hope  may  not  know  it, 
but  in  addition  to  his  great  comedy  talents, 
he  has  displayed,  on  at  least  one  occasion, 
a  remarkable  gift  of  clairvoyance.  One 
evening  a  few  years  ago,  as  Bob  was  head- 
ing home  from  his  studio,  he  was  besieged, 
as  usual,  by  a  group  of  autograph  hunters. 
As  the  comic  dashed  off  his  signature  for 
one  exceptionally  pretty  teenager,  he  said, 
"Honey,  you  shouldn't  be  asking  for  auto- 


graphs, you  should  be  giving  them."  And 
with  those  words,  Hope  predicted  the  bright 
future  of  Merry  Anders,  the  sophisticated, 
warm-hearted  Mike  of  TV's  How  To  Marry 
A  Millionaire.  .  .  .  Merry  had  daydreamed 
of  an  acting  career  long  before,  but  her 
serious  intent  to  become  an  actress  began 
that  night.  A  native  of  Chicago,  Merry  had 
moved  with  her  parents  to  Los  Angeles  at 
the  age  of  fifteen.  The  star-struck  young- 
ster immediately  began  her  avid  search 
for  the  sight  of  a  movie  star  even  before 
she  had  unpacked.  After  her  encounter 
with  the  comedian,  she  enrolled  at  the 
Ben  Bard  Playhouse  for  dramatic  lessons 
and,  a  short  time  later,  a  talent  scout 
discovered  her.  The  blonde  starlet  cele- 
brated her  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  birthdays  on  the  Fox  lot.  Several 
movie  and  TV  roles  later,  she  landed  the 
starring  role  in  the  road  company  of 
"Will  Success  Spoil  Rock  Hunter?"  As  a 
result,  the  actress  eventually  was  inter- 
viewed for  the  How  To  series.  .  .  .  To- 
gether with  Lori  Nelson  and  Barbara  Eden, 
she  won  out  over  200  actresses  being  con- 
sidered for  the  three  starring  roles. 

Calling  All  Fans 

The  following  fan  clubs  invite  new  mem' 
hers.  If  you  are  interested,  write  to  address 
given — not  to  TV  Radio  Mirror. 

Johnny  Cash  Fan  Club,  Mrs.  Pat  Isom, 
P.O.  Box  5056.  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

John  Bromfield  National  Fan  Club,  Jan 
Burns,  24  Heath  St.  Somerville,  Mass. 

Vic  Damone  Fan  Club,  Ann  Titus,  56 
Ferndale  Avenue,  Hamburg,  New  York.   ■ 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION— If  there's 
something  you  want  to  know  about  radio 
and  television,  write  to  Information  Booth, 
TV  Radio  Mirror,  205  East  42nd  St.,  New 
York,  17,  N.  Y.  We'll  answer,  if  we  can, 
provided  your  question  is  of  general  inter- 
est. Answers  will  appear  in  this  column — 
but  be  sure  to  attach  this  box  to  your 
letter,  and  specify  whether  it  concerns 
radio  or   TV.  Sorry,  no  personal  answers. 
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"Different  as  day  and 
night"  is  just  one  way  of 
describing  his  new-found 
happiness  this  season 


J 
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By  BETTY  ETTER 

GARRY  Moore  saunters  into  his 
office  these  days  along  about 
noon,  blithe  as  springtime.  He 
waves  gaily  to  the  receptionist; 
swaps  quips  with  the  elevator 
operator;  weaves  his  smiling  way 
down  aisles  and  around  desks  un- 
til he  reaches  his  roomy  corner 
office.  His  crewcut  crackles;  his 
bow  tie  is  jaunty;  his  grin  is  for 
real.  Garry  has  reason  to  be  hap- 
py. In  the  television  season  of 
1958-59,  having  left  a  cushy  spot 
on  daytime  TV,  he  tackled  a  new 
job — and  has  proved  that  the 
Moore  charm  and  talent  and  good 
humor  are  just  as  potent  at  10 
P.M.  as  at  10  A.M. 

His  success  on  his  nighttime 
variety  show  has  been  gratifying 
to  forty-four-year-old  Mr.  Thom- 
as Garrison  Morfit,  of  course.  But 
he  was  used  to  success;  it's  the 
"fringe"  benefits  which  have  sur- 
prised and  delighted  him. 

The  biggest  change  in  his  life 
this  season,  he  says — and  his  face 
lights  up  in  that  pixie  grin  so  be- 
loved by  long-time  Moore  fans — 
is  in  his  rehearsal  clothes.  "For 
years,"  he  explains,  "I've  been 
wearing  my  boating  duds — a  red 


THAT  WONDERFUL  YEAR  OF 


(Continued) 


Still  with  Garry  on  the  big  Tuesday-night  Moore  show 
— Durward  Kirby  (left),  hlere,  they're  in  costume  for 
another  "wonderful  year,"  further  back  in  time — 1917. 


plaid  shirt,  khaki  pants  and  sneakers — ^for  rehearsal.  Now  the 
shirt  and  pants  are  all-the-time  pressed."  Garry  doesn't 
know  just  how  this  happens.  "Gremlins?"  he  suggests — and, 
with  Garry,  this  doesn't  seem  improbable.  All  he  knows 
is  that  he  leaves  his  clothes  in  his  dressing  room  after 
the  show  and — ^presto! — ^next  Tuesday,  there  they  are,  as  fresh 
as  the  new  paint  on  the  walls. 

Next  in  importance  in  his  new  way  of  life  he  lists  lunch,  an 
institution  which  had  been  missing  from  his  schedule  for  so 
long  that  he'd  forgotten  it  existed.  But  the  days  of  the  fast 
peanut-butter  sandwich  and  a  glass  of  milk  at  his  desk 
are  gone.  There's  more  leisure  now,  and  occasionally — about 
three  times,  to  be  exact — Garry's  got  as  far  from  office  or 
studio  as  Sardi's  or  "21,"  where  there  are  white  tablecloths, 
hovering  waiters  and  good  conversation  with  friends  he 
had  little  time  to  see  in  previous  years. 

On  such  occasions,  says  a  member  of  his  office  staff, 
"He  comes  back,  sometimes  around  2:30,  looking  like  the 
cat  that  just  ate  a  canary."  But  Garry  retorts:  "It  was  eggs 
Benedict.  I've  never  eaten  a  canary  in  my  life." 

This  sort  of  banter  and  informality  goes  on  all  the  time  in 
the  offices  of  Red  Wing  Productions,  Inc.,  {Continued  on  page  76) 

The  Garry  Moore  Show  is  seen  over  CBS-TV,  Tuesday  night,  from  10  to  11 
P.M.  EDT,  sponsored  by  Revlon,  Inc.;  the  Kellogg  Company;  and  Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Glass  Company.  Garry  Moore  also  emcees  I've  Got  A  Secret, 
CBS-TV,  Wednesday,  9:30  P.M.  EDT,  sponsored  by  Winston  Cigarettes. 


Finale  in   style  of  a    1932  Warner  Bros,   musico 

Marion  Lome,  a  Tuesday-night  regular,  spoofs  .  i 
etiquette  experts  of  1932  in  "radio  interview."  - 
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spotlights  (from  left  to  right,  at  center  rear)  Seorgie  Kaye,  Alfred  Drake,  Garry,  Gretchen  Wyler,  and  the  Kingston  Trio. 


Back  to  1917 — with  guest  stars  Wally  Cox,  Dorothy 
Collins,  Helen  Traubel — regulars  Marion  and  Garry. 


Drake  and  the  Kingston  Trio  do  a  quartet  for  Garry — ^who's 
sung  exactly  once  for  his  own  "That  Wonderful  Year"  albunns. 


THAT  WONDERFUL  YEAR  OF 


(Continued) 


Still  with  Garry  on  the  big  Tuesday-night  Moore  show 
— Durward  Kirby  (left).  Here,  they're  in  costume  for 
another  "wonderful  year,"  further  back  in  time — 1917. 


plaid  shirt,  khaki  pants  and  sneakers — for  rehearsal.  Now  the 
shirt  and  pants  are  all-the-time  pressed."  Garry  doesn't 
know  just  how  this  happens.  "Gremlins?"  he  suggests — and, 
with  Garry,  this  doesn't  seem  improbable.  All  he  knows 
is  that  he  leaves  his  clothes  in  his  dressing  room  after 
the  show  and— presto!— next  Tuesday,  there  they  are,  as  fresh 
as  the  new  paint  on  the  walls. 

Next  in  importance  in  his  new  way  of  life  he  lists  lunch,  an 
institution  which  had  been  missing  from  his  schedule  for  so 
long  that  he'd  forgotten  it  existed.  But  the  days  of  the  fast 
peanut-butter  sandwich  and  a  glass  of  milk  at  his  desk 
are  gone.  There's  more  leisure  now,  and  occasionally— about 
three  times,  to  be  exact— Garry's  got  as  far  from  office  or 
studio  as  Sardi's  or  "21,"  where  there  are  white  tablecloths, 
hovering  waiters  and  good  conversation  with  friends  he 
had  little  time  to  see  in  previous  years. 

On  such  occasions,  says  a  member  of  his  office  staff, 
"He  comes  back,  sometimes  around  2:30,  looking  like  the 
cat  that  just  ate  a  canary."  But  Garry  retorts:  "It  was  eggs 
Benedict.  I've  never  eaten  a  canary  in  my  life." 

This  sort  of  banter  and  informality  goes  on  all  the  time  in 
the  offices  of  Red  Wing  Productions,  Inc.,  {Continued  on  page  76) 


The  Garry  Moore  Shoiv  is  seen  over  CBS-TV,  Tuesday  night  from  10  to  11 
P.M.  EDT,  sponsored  by  Revlon,  Inc.;  the  KeUogg  Company;  and  Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Glass  Company.  Garry  Moore  also  emcees  I've  Got  A  Secret 
CBS-TV,  Wednesday,  9:30  P.M.  EDT.  sponsored  by  Winston  Ggarette'. 


Finale  in  style  of  a    1932  Warner  Bros,  musio 

Marion  Lome,  a  Tuesday-night  regular,  spoofs 
etiquette  experts  of  1932  in  "radio  interview' 


spotlights  (from  left  to  right,  at  cehter  rear)  Georgie  Koye,  Alfred  Drake,  Garry,  Gretchen  Wyler,  and  the  Kingston  Trie 


Back  to  1917— with  guest  stars  Wally  Cox,  Dorothy 
Collins,  Helen  Traubel — regulars  Marion  and  Garry. 


Drake  and  the  Kingston  Trio  do  a  quartet  for  Garry — who's 

sung  exactly  once  for  his  own  "That  Wonderful  Year"  olbums. 


CHICAGO'S 
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Against  the  cheerful  background  of  the  carousel-bandstand,  Bob  Lewandowski  enncees  the  Polka-Go-Round  show. 
The  musical  Polka  Rounders  are,  from  left  to  right,  Cloy  Campbell,  drummer;  Jack  Cordaro.  clarinet;  Jimmy 
James,  banjo;  Lenny  Druss,  clarinet;  Rusty  Sill,  guitar;  Jimmy  Hutchinson,  bass;  Lou  Prohut,  accordionist-leader. 
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Fast  pace  of  the  polka  Is  eosy  for  the  experts  of  the  regular  dance  group,  known  as  the  Chaine  Dancers, 
Above,  left  to  right,  are  Mary  Ann  Crocetti,  Karen  Lee  Rose,  Steve  Primis,  Renee  Sadoski,  Adrlann  Fligiel, 
Julian  Kusnierzand  Richard  Tarczynski.  Group  is  as  long  on  talent  as  their  nannes  ore  long  on  consonants 


From  the  Windy  City,  a  vigorous 
half-hour  of  dancing  and  music 
is  livening  up  the  TV  screens 
on  Monday  nights.  Totally 
unlike  any  other  show  on  air, 
it  enchants  viewers  country-wide 


THE  ROUSING  PROGRAM  of  polka  songs  and  dances 
called  Polka-Go-RouTid  jumped  into  action 
toward  the  end  of  June,  1958,  as  a  summer  re- 
placement for  Welk's  Top  Tunes  And  New  Talent. 
This  two-month  hot-weather  run  turned  the  show 
into  a  "hot"  property,  with  the  result  that  Polka- 
Go-Round  was  given  a  new  time  slot  last  fall. 
Though  the  show  is  preempted  every  third  Monday 
by  Shirley  Temple's  Storybook,  it  has  continued  to 
build  a  solid  TV  audience  among  polka-lovers 
and  others  who  enjoy  its  goodhumored  fast -paced 
music  and  dancing. 

For  lucky  Chicago  residents,  who  are  within  visit- 
ing range  of  ABC's  Station  WBKB,  it  offers  a  unique 
free  entertainment.  The  entire  studio  audience 
is  seated  "in  the  round" — completely  encircling 
the  show's  musical  action  and  within  camiera  range, 
in  case  they  want  to  wave  at  the  home  folks. 
This  lends  an  unusual  sense  of  intimacy  between 
performers  and  audience  which  carries  over 
both  in  studio  and  for  the  home  viewers. 

The  revue  itself  features  polka  rhythms,  popular 
and  traditional  songs  and  dances,  and  occasional 
song-and-dance  guests  representing  various  nations. 

Emcee  sind  general  pace-setter  for  Polka-Go- 
Round  is  attractive  Bob  Lewandowski,  who  comes  to 
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Fast  pace  of  the  polka  Is  easy  for  the  experts  of  the  regular  donee  group,  known  os  the  Chame  Dancers 
Above,  left  to  right,  are  Mary  Ann  Crocetti,  Karen  Lee  Rose,  Steve  Primis,  Renee  Sadoski,  Adriann  Fiiglol, 
Julian  Kusnierzand  Richard  Tarczynskl.  Group  is  as  long  on  talent  qs  fheir  names  ore  long  on  consonants' 
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y  anner,  Kusty  (^,||,  guitar;  Jimmy  Hutchinson,  bass;  Lou  Prohut,  accordionist-leader. 


From  the  Windy  City,  a  vigorous 
half-hour  of  dancing  and  music 
is  livening  up  the  TV  screens 
on  Monday  nights.  Totally 
unlike  any  other  show  on  air, 
it  enchants  viewers  country-wide 


THE  ROUSING  PROGRAM  of  poiku  songs  and  dances 
called  Polka-Co-Round  jumped  Into  action 
toward  the  end  of  June,  1958,  as  n  summer  re- 
placement for  Welk's  Top  Tunes  And  New  Talent 
This  two-month  hot-weather  run  turned  the  show 
into  a  "hot"  property,  with  the  result  that  Polka- 
Go-Round  was  given  a  new  time  slot  last  fall. 
Though  the  show  is  preempted  every  third  Monday 
by  Shirley  Temple's  Storybook,  it  has  continued  (o 
build  a  solid  TV  audience  among  poika-lovers 
and  others  who  enjoy  its  goodhumorcd  fast-paced 
music  and  dancing. 

For  lucky  Chicago  residents,  who  are  within  visit- 
ing range  of  ABC's  Station  WBKB,  it  ofTers  a  unique 
free  entertainment.  The  entire  studio  audience 
is  seated  "in  the  round"— completely  encircling 
the  show's  musical  action  and  within  camera  range, 
in  case  they  want  to  wave  at  the  home  folks. 
This  lends  an  unusual  sense  of  intimacy  between 
performers  and  audience  which  carries  over 
both  in  studio  and  for  the  home  viewers. 

The  revue  itself  features  polka  rhythms,  popular 
and  traditional  songs  and  dances,  and  occasional 
song-and-dance  guests  representing  various  nations. 
Emcee  and  general  pace-setter  for  Polka-Co- 
•  Round  is  attractive  Bob  Lewandowski,  who  comes  to 
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the  show   with  an  interesting   European 

American  background.  Lewandowski  was  born 
in  Warsaw,  Poland,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Academy  of  Dramatic  Art  in  that  city.  He  was 
gaining  a  fine  reputation  in  his  hometown  as  a 
stylist  of  songs  and  as  a  radio  and  stage  star, 
when  his  career  was  abruptly  broken  in  1942,  as 
he  was  interned  in  a  German  prisoner-of-war 
camp.  He  was  not  released  until  1945,  but  he  soon 
re-entered  the  entertainment  world.  His  experi- 
ence for  the  next  six  years  took  him  all  over  the 
free  countries  of  Europe— and  provided  for  him 
a  kind  of  international  postgraduate  course  in 
show  business.  During  these  years,  he  trouped 
as  an  entertainer  for  the  World  Committee  of 
the  Y.M.C.A.,  appearing  as  singer-actor-pro- 
ducer before  audiences  composed  of  displaced 
persons.  During  these  years,  he  developed  the 
easy,  friendly  manner  which  now  permits  him  to 
deal  with  all  types  of  audiences.  Lewandowski 
left  the  Continent  for  England  in  1947  for  fur- 
ther study  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music  and 
Drama,  London,  and  in  1948  became  an  actor- 
director  for  Radiodiffusion  and  Television 
Frangaise  in  Paris.  He  came  to  New  York  in 
1951  and  worked  for  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Voice  of  America  before  entering  commercial 
broadcasting. 


Informal  song-and-music  team  combines 
Lou  Prohut  on  accordion  with  Lewandow- 
ski singing.  Also  featured  as  a  regular  is 
vocalist  Carolyn  DeZurik  (shown  below), 
Polka-Go-Round  achieves  variety  in  its 
presentation   by  use  of  frequent  guests. 


Polka-Go-Round,  which  originates  "live"  from  Station 
WBKB  (Chicago),  is  seen  over  the  ABC-TV  network,  two 
Mondays  out  of  every  three,  from  8  to  8:30  P.M.  EDT. 


Talking  It  up  with  the  studio  audience,  Bob  Lewandowski  not  only  does 
the  warm-up  before  show  time,  but  breaks  up  the  performance  with  short 
interviews.  To  moke  the  whole  show  more  fun,  he's  also  likely  to  pick 
a  lady  dance  partner  from  the  audience  and  give  her  a  whirl  on  stage. 


\ 
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High'flying  dancers  above  (I.  to  r.):  Primis,  Mueller,  Tarczynski,  Kusnierz.  Below:  Tarczynski,  Mary  Ann  Crocettl. 
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THANKS  TO  THE  STARS 


Mr.  Smith  goes  to  town  in  the  Warner  TV  series  77  Sunset  Strip — where 
Roger  (left)  is  Jeff,  Efrem  Zimbalist  Jr.  (right)  is  Stuart,  and  Edd 
Byrnes  (below)  is  Kookie.  For  Roger,  it  all  began  with  a  bit  of  calypso 
in  Arizona — and  a  bit  of  advice  from  film  star  James  Cagney  in  Hawaii. 
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By  MARY  DAWSON 

IT  isn't  that  Roger  and  Vici  Smith  ar 
real  far  gone  on  astrology.  They  don't 
have  then-  horoscopes  cast  regularly,  they 
don't  postpone  important  decisions  until 
the  moon  is  in  its  proper  phase.  But  they 
sure  enough  do  believe  in  taking  advice 
from  the  stars.  ^ 

The  thing  is,  the  stars  that  Roger  ancH 
Vici  take  advice  from  are  movie  stars. 
And  the  reason  they're  so  sold  on  such- 
Uke  is  that  they  might  never  have  met, 
married,  had  their  two  offspring  and  their 
house  on  the  hill — as  well  as  their  zoom- 
ing careers — if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  twb 
bits  of  advice  dished  out  to  them  by  two 
movie  stars. 

Roger,  who  plays  JeflE  Spencer  on  the 
Warner  Bros,  series,  77  Sunset  Strip, 
might  be  helping  his  dad  manufacture 
riding  breeches  in  Nogales,  Arizona,  today, 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  advice  given  him. 
And  Vici,  whom  you  know  as  Victoria 
Shaw  of  Columbia  Pictures'  "The  Eddie 
Duchin  Story,"  might  still  be  smiling  for 
toothpaste  ads  in  Australia,  instead  of 
appearing  in  Columbia's  "The  Crimson 
Kimono,"  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  advice 
she  took. 

Being  highly  intelligent  young  people. 
Roger  and  Vici  knew  a  good  piece  of  ad- 
vice when  it  was  handed  them.  They  knew, 
too,  that  advice  is  of  absolutely  no  use  to 
anyone  if  it's  just  left  lying  around.  They 
acted  on  it. 

Roger's  best  bit  of  advice  came,  of  all 
places,  on  the  beach  at  Waikiki.  In  Hawaii 
with  the  Navy,  as  a  Link  trainer  instruc- 
tor, Roger  spent  many  an  evening  on  the 
beach  entertaining  his  buddies,  strumming 
his  guitar  and  singing  the  calypso  tunes 
he'd  used  in  shows  when  he  was  a  college 
student. 

The  movie  company  of  "Mister  Roberts" 
was  in  the  Islands  at  the  time  and,  one 
evening,  Jimmy  Cagney  happened  to  drift 
over  to  the  group  surrounding  Roger  and 
his  guitar.  Cagney  was  impressed  by  what 
he  heard,  and  later  drew  Roger  aside  for  a 
little  chat.  He  suggested  that  Roger's  tal- 
ent was  of  professional  caliber,  and  that 
he  might  do  very  well  in  Hollywood.  Cag- 
ney even  promised  to  help,  if  Roger  de- 
cided he  ever  wanted  to  try    the  movies. 

Acting  for  a    {Continued  on  page  75) 

77  Sunset  Strip  is  seen  on  ABC-TV,  Fri.,  9:30  P.M. 
EDT,  for  American  Chicle  Co.,  Whitehall  Labora- 
tories, Carter  Products,  and  Harold  F.  Ritchie  Inc. 


Mrs.  Smith  is  "Vici,"  at  home  with 
Roger,  daughter  Tracey  (above)  and 
baby  Jody.  She  is  actress  Victoria 
Shaw,  when  her  proud  husband  visits 
her  on  Columbia    Pictures  set  (left). 


Her  next  film:  "The  Crimson  Kimono" 
— with  Glen  Corbett  (below,  left), 
James  Shigeta  (right).  For  her,  the 
fame-trip  began  in  Australia — with 
encouraging   word   from    Bob   Hope! 


Roger  Smith  of  77  Sunset  Strip  and  his 

actress  wife  Victoria  Shaiv  are  grateful  to 

tivo  bigtimers  who  weren't  too  big  to  give  a  boost 


TOMMY  LEONETTI- 


and  THE  JUKE  BOX  INCIDENT 


February's  headlines  were  far  from  the  acclaim  Tommy  knew  as.  a  star  of  th6  NBC-TV  version  of  Your  Hit  Parade  (above) 
only  a  year  or  so  ago.  But  his  conscience  was  clear — and  the  faith  of  fiancee  Pat  Quinn  (below)  never  wavered  for  a  moment. 


Unpleasant  news  was  made  when 
young  singer  Tommy  Leonetti  hit  the 
tabloids  as  a  result  of  testimony 
in  Washington  on  the  juke-box  racket. 
Her6,  in  a  frank  interview.  Tommy 
tells  all  he  knows  about  the  matter 
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By  HERBERT  KAMM 


Family  solidarity  was  immediate  and  wholehearted,  during 
the  dark  days  before  Tommy  knew  the  public  was  behind 
him,  too.  Above,  with  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lionetti. 
Left,  with  sisters  Etta  Shamsey,  Jacqueline  Lionetti,  and 
Sandy  Hegadorn — calling  other  relatives  not  living  in  New 
Jersey.  Below,  with  some  of  his  nieces  and  nephews:  Jimmy 
Hegadorn  and  Loretta  Shamsey  in  front;  standing — Alice 
Shamsey,  Tommy  and  Janice  Lionetti,  and  Donna  Shamsey. 


ON  A  COLD  AND  WINDY  aftemoon  in  December  of  1953, 
Tommy  Leonetti  sat  in  a  poultry  market  situated 
in  a  seamy  section  of  Chicago  and  nervously  watched  a 
one-man  audience  listen  to  a  song  he  had  recorded.  It 
was  one  of  the  strangest  "auditions"  in  the  history 
of  show  business.  It  made  him  the  protege  of  a  strange 
and  somewhat  mysterious  figure — a  chicken  dealer 
enamoured  of  the  entertainment  world.  And  it  was  the 
beginning  of  a  chain  of  events  that — more  than  five 
years  later,  within  the  span  of  a  few  hours — almost 
wrecked  a  career  and  could  have  broken  Tommy 
Leonetti's  heart. 

But  it  is  also  a  story  with  a  warm  and  happy  ending: 
The  young  singer's  unflagging  honesty  . . .  the  unflinching 
devotion  of  his  family,  fiancee  and  friends  .  .  .  the  sense 
of  fair  play  which  exists  among  the  people  on  every  level 
who  make  up  the  American  public. 

This  is  Tommy  Leonetti's  story,  told  in  full  for  the 
first  time  and  mostly  in  his  own  words — the  story  of  a 
handsome,  deeply  religious,  twenty-eight-year-old 
singer  from  a  small  New  Jersey  town  who  had  earned 
his  success  the  hard  way  and  who  saw  it  rocked  and 
shaken  last  February  by   ugly  testimohy  before   a 
Senate  investigating  committee  in  Washington. 

"It's  an  experience  I'll  never  forget,"  Tommy  said  in 
an  exclusive  interview  with  TV  Radio  Mirror.  "But 
I'll  remember  it  more  for  what  it  taught  me  about  the 
decency  of  people  than  the  hurt  it  caused  me." 

The  sketchy  background  of  {Continued  on  page  84) 

Leonetti  is  featured  regularly  as  a  top  male  vocalist  on  It's 
Network  Time,  NBC  Radio's  big  new  afternoon  variety  shovf  heard 
Monday  through  Friday;  check  local  papers  for  time  in  your  area. 


The  World  Is  His  Neighbor 


■ 


The  golden  rule  of  kinship  with  all  people  is  inherent 
in  every  show  Edwards  has  created,  especially  the  one  he 
hosts  hinnself:  This  Is  Your  Life  (for  proof,  see  Jimmie 
Rodgers  story  on  following  pages).  Significantly,  it  also 
lights  the  way  for  Ralph  and  Barbara  in  relationship  to 
their  home,  their  three  children,   and  their  connmunity. 


To  Ralph  Edwards,  celebrities  on  his 
programs,  members  of  his  family — and 
all  living  persons — are  individuals, 
each  to  be  treasured  for  his  own  sake 


By  FREDDA  BALLING 


EXPERTS  regard  Ralph  Edwards  as  one  of  the  two 
or  three  great  showmasters  appearing  on  television 
today.  Friends  and  neighbors  consider  him  "suc- 
cessful" in  quite  another  way — respected  and  effective 
as  a  father,  in  the  midst  of  an  era  noted  for  its  cold  war 
between  generations.  There  is  apparently  a  relationship 
between  these  two  divergent  triumphs.  "Actually," 
says  Ralph,  "it  had  never  occurred  to  me,  until  someone 
else  pointed  it  out,  that  there  might  be  a  'fall-out'  from 
the  show  onto  the  family.  I'm  more  inclined  to  think 


that  the  fundamental  concepts  which  guide  This  Is  Your 
Life  also  go  into  the  operating  of  a  family." 

Ralph  has  always  said  of  the  show:  "On  This  Is  Your 
Life,  we  wave  no  banners,  we  shout  no  creeds.  However, 
intrinsic  within  the  unfolding  of  a  life  story,  a  theme 
is  made  clear.  It's  'Love  thy  neighbor.'  We  select  a  sub- 
ject, then  delve  into  his  or  her  background.  We  always 
find  that  our  subject  has  been  given  a  lift  'above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty'  and  that,  in  turn,  he  or  she  has 
passed  on  the  help  to  another.  {Continued  on  page  79) 


Ralph  Edwards  hosts  This  Is  Your  Lije,  seen  on  NBC-TV,  Wed.,  10  P.M.,  as  sponsored  by  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company.  Other   Ralph 
Edwards  productions  on  NBC-TV  inohide  It  Could  Be  You,  seen  M-F,  at  12:30  P.M..  and  Truth  Or  Consequences,  M-F,  at  4  P.M.  (All  EDT) 
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To  the  new  NBC  star,  his 
surprise  appearance  on 
Ralph  Edwards*  program  wt 
a  thrill  never  to  be 
forgotten.    What  followed 
was  only  incredible! 
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Edwards  never  had  a  more  appreciative  subject  on 
This  Is  Your  Life  than  Jimmie — who'd  been  sorely 
puzzled  by  the  odd  actions  of  wife  Colleen  (above) 
and  the  even  odder  instructions  for  his  song-and- 
guitar    "recital"    at    Santa    Monica    Civic    Auditorium. 
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YOUR  LIFE 


WHEN  Ralph  Edwards  gave  singer 
Jiimnie  Rodgers  the  This  Is  Your 
Life  treatment,  there  were  many 
who  thought  it  was  one  of  the  most 
exciting  surprises  Mr.  Edwards  had 
ever  staged.  Jimmie  agrees — adding, 
"but  the  audience  didn't  see  half  of 
it!  What  happened  before  the  show 
was  just  unbelievable  .  .  ." 

"And  what  happened  afterwards 
was  just  incredible,"  says  Colleen, 
Jimmie's  blonde  and  beautiful  wife. 
"They  would  have  had  material  for  a 
situation  comedy  series  if  they  had 
sent  a  cameraman  right  along  with  us 
and  told  him  to  keep  shooting.  In 
our  new  home,  during  the  next  few 
days,  we  entertained  thirty-five  house 
guests,  many  of  them  children.  .  .  ." 
Jimmie  and  Colleen  told  about  it 
when  they  came  to  New  York  to  sign 
the  contract  for  the  new  Jimmie 
Rodgers  Show  on  NBC-TV.  Certain 
phases,  they  agreed,  had  grown  fun- 
nier in  retrospect  than  they  had  been 
at  the  moment  they  occurred.     "But 
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Standing  behindJimmie  and  Colleen,  on  the  Edwards  progrann: 
Staff  Sgt.  Herbert  L  Brown — who  encouraged  Jinnnrlie's  singing 
in  his  Air  Force  days.  At  right,  above:  Hugo  Peretti  (seated) 
and  Luigi  Creatore — who  signed  JImmie  for  Roulette  Records. 
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Standing  next  to  Ralph,  above,  is  Chuck  Miller — who  staked 
Jimmie  to  trip  to  New  York  for  auditions.  Centered  at  right: 
Jinnmie's  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  Rodgers,  and  brother  Archie  Jr. 
— who  figured  largely  in  hectic  happenings  after  the  program! 
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(Continued) 
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don't  get  me  wrong,"  Jimmie  Rodgers  explained 
seriously.  "Before  I  go  to  sleep  at  night,  I  still  lie 
there  wondering  why  Mr.  Edwards  chose  me — ^why 
I  should  be  the  one  to  be  so  honored.  I  can  think 
of  a  hundred  persons  more  deserving.  I  can't  get 
over  how  wonderful  it  was  to  see  again — and  all 
together — so  many  of  the  people  who  mean  so  much 
to  me."  Suddenly,  he  grinned:  "But  I  also  admit 
that,  while  it  was  going  on,  it  got  to  be  almost  too 
much  for  us  .  .  ." 

For  Jimmie  and  Colleen,  the  year  preceding  the 
Ralph  Edwards  program  had  been  filled  to  the 
brim  with  activity,  accomplishment,  tragedy  and  joy. 

After  long  career  struggles,  Jimmie  had  at  last 
found  success.  Every  one  of  his  Roulette  records 
had  been  a  hit:  "Honeycomb,"  "Kisses  Sweeter 
Than  Wine,"  "Oh,  Oh,  I'm  Falling  in  Love,"  "Se- 
cretly," "Are  You  Really  Mine?"  and  "Bimbombay." 
His  albums,  too,  were  best-sellers.  He  had  appeared 
on  sixteen  network  TV  programs,  toured  in  stage 
shows,  gained  top  night-club  bookings  and  a  movie 
contract.  For  a  yotmg  man  who,  two  years  earlier, 
had  been  so  broke  that  He  had  to  use  his  wife's 
sweaters  for  a  stage  costume,  it  was  a  remarkable 
achievement. 

The  tragedy  was  the  death  of  Jimmie's  father, 
Archie,  who  drowned  while  fishing.  Jimmie's  grief 
was  deep,  but  even  in  his  sorrow  he  gave  thanks 
that,  during  the  same  period,  another  dear  one's 
life  had  been  spared.  Colleen  (seriously  injvired  in 
an  automobile  accident  before  their  marriage)  had 
again  entered  the  hospital  for  serious  surgery — and 
had  quickly  recovered.  "We  hope  that  will  be  the 
last  of  the  operations,"  says  Jimmie.  "There  have 
been  so  many,  we've  lost  count."  Says  Colleen:  "I 
had  no  time  to  be  sick.  We  had  the  new  house 
to  furnish."  {Continued  on  page  78) 
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Jimmie  and  Colleen  still  find  it  hard  to  believe,  when  they  have  a  monnent  to  relax  and 
think  about  it  all:  The  wonderful  new  house — which  managed  to  survive  the  hilarious  events 
during  the  absolute  "deluge"  of  relatives  who  poured  in  for  This  Is  Your  Life  .  .  .  and  the 
wonderful  new  NBC-TV  show — high-water  mark  of  a  veritable  tide  of  best-selling  records. 


The  Jimmie  Rodgers  Show  is  colorcast  "live"  over  NBC-TV  each  Tuesday  at  8:30  P.M.  EDT,  sponsored  on  alternate  weeks  by  L&M  Cigarettes. 
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Born  to 

the  Blues 

The  moment  they  met,  Jack  Webh  knew 
William  Reynolds  was  his  jazz-age  hero,  Pete  Kelly 


Pete  Kelly's  Blues,  produced  and  directed  by  Webb,  dramatizes 
the  Prohibition  '20s.  The  role  of  Pete  suits  Bill  Reynolds'  tem- 
perannent  to  a  T — ^though  Bill  wasn't  even  born  then,  and  certainly 
isn't  singing  the  blues  now,  at  home  with  Molly  and  baby  Carrie! 
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Jack  Webb  (left)  says  Bill  was  the  first  actor  he  saw 
who  looked  "exactly  right  for  the  part."  It  was 
just  a  "bonus"  that  Bill  really  knew  how  to  handle 
a  trumpet — a  jazz  expert  plays  for  the  sound  track. 


Reynolds  and  Phil  Gordon  (left),  who  portrays  the 
piano-player  Fred,  hold  an  informal  script  session. 


By  MAURINE  REMENIH 

THERE  MAY  BE  blues  in  the  night  for  Pete  Kelly, 
hero  of  the  new  NBC-TV  series,  Pete  Kelly's 
Blues,  but  for.  William  Reynolds,  who  plays 
the  title  role,  it's  only  in  the  script.  The  blues 
are  all  behind  him  now,  he  feels,  and  the  break 
he's  worked  toward  for  years  has  finally  arrived. 
And  the  magic  wand  which  worked  this  trans- 
formation was  waved  by  as  unlikely  looking  a 
"Cinderella's  godmother"  as  you're  apt  to  find — 
Jack  Webb!  Although  Bill  Reynolds  is  a  show- 
business  veteran  with    {Continued  on  page  69) 

Pete  Kelly's  Blues,  NBC-TV,  each  Sun.,  8:30  P.M.,  EDT, 
is  sponsored  on  alternate  weeks  by  Chesterfield  Cigarettes. 
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Suzanne  Storrs,  of  Play  Your  Hunch  and  Naked  City,  sounds  off  about  love  and  marriage 


On  ABC-TV,  Suzanne  is  seen  in  Naked  City,  Tuesday 
nights,  as  wife  of  James  Franciscus — above,  left, 
with  co-star  Horace  McMahon — and  every  week- 
day as  hostess  on  Play  Your  Hunch,  starring  Merv 
Griffin,  below  with  program's  "baby,"  Eric  Schultz. 


By  PAUL  DENIS 


i 


THIS  APARTMENT  is  just  perfect  for  one  person,"  says 
Suzanne  Storrs,  lovely  performer  featured  on  both  Naked 
City  and  Play  Your  Hunch.  "But  I  have  not  decorated 
it,  because  I  see  it  as  a  temporary  apartment.  I  don't  want 
to  feel  I've  settled  down  in  a  'bachelor  girl'  apartment  for 
good.  I  want  to  marry,  and  move  into  a  'married'  apartment 
with  my  husband." 

Suzanne  has  not  picked  the  man  yet  .  .  .  but  she's  looking. 
Her  clear  gray-green  eyes  gaze  wistfully  out  of  the  wide, 
sun-drenched  wall-to-wall  window,  as  she  explains: 
"I'm  twenty-four,  and  mature  enough  to  marry. 
Of  coiurse,  it's  not  age  that  makes  me  mature,  but  thinking 
and  experience  and  understanding. 

"I  know  that  I'm  ready  to  make  some  man  happy. 
I'd  like  to  marry  within  the  next  two  years." 

Right  now,  Stizanne  is  a  busy,  busy  girl.  Not  only 
does  she  do  the  daily  Play  Your  Hunch  show,  starring  Merv 
Griffin  .  .  .  and  portray  James  Franciscus'  wife  on 
Tuesday  night's  Naked  City  .  .  .  she  (Continued  on  page  72) 

Naked  City  is  seen  on  ABC-TV,  Tues.,  9:30  P.M.  EDT,  sponsored  by  Brown 
&  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp.  for  Viceroy  and  Kool  Cigarettes.  Play  Your 
Hunch   is   sieen    on    ABC-TV,    M-F,    at    12:30   P.M.    in    all    time   zones. 


She's  very  much  at  home, 
"doing  for  herself — or  for 
a  family,  when  and  if  the 
right   man   comes   along! 


Suzanne  cooks  not  only 
well,  but  economically — 
thanks  to  early  training 
in  a  traveling  household. 
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DANNY  THOMAS 


Tallcs  About 
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At  home  or  on  his  show,  a  father  who  really  cares 

sees  signs  that  young  people  have  changed — 

but  not  quite  in  the  ivay  most  parents  seem  to  think! 


Annette  Funicello,  as  exchange-student  Gina, 
is  newest  teenster  to  join  Danny's  TV  family, 
In  which  Marjorie  Lord  (left)  plays  his  wife. 


Danny  and  Rosemarie  Thomas  have  three  children  representing  a  wide 
age-range:  Margaret  (above  left),  just  out  of  her  teens;  Theresa 
(light  dress),  16;  Charles  Anthony,  10.  Girls  haven't  always  seen 
eye-to-eye  with  parents  on  problems  most  important  to  teenagers,  but 
Danny's  proud  that  their  word — "honor-bright" — is  a  binding  promise. 


By  DORA  ALBERT 

Today's  teenagers  are  often  targets  of  pretty  snide — sometimes 
even  vicious — comments.  To  hear  some  adults  talk,  you'd 
think  the  present  generation  of  teenagers  had  invented  sex,  crimie, 
and  alcohol.  Sometimes,  even  otherwise  wonderfvd  parents 
become  alarmed  by  the  things  they  hear  about  teen-age  temptations. 
And  they  begin  to  wonder  about  their  own  Judys  and  Joes. 

Not  so  Daimy  Thomas.  "Teenagers  aren't  monsters,"  he  says, 
"and  anyone  who  talks  as  if  they  are  isn't  thinking  straight." 

Sitting  in  his  turquoise-blue  desk  chair  in  front  of  a  modem 
desk  at  the  Motion  Picture  Center,  he  relaxes  a  bit.  He's 
just  finished  a  grueling  rehearsal  for  The  Danny  Thomas  Show — 
in  which,  incidentally,  there's  hardly  a  hair's-breadth  difference 
between  the  Danny  Williams  of  the  script  (Continued  on  page  81) 

The  Danny  Thomas  Show,  a  family  situation  comedy,  is  seen  on  CBS-TV,  Monday, 
at  9  P.M.  EDT,  as  sponsored  by  General  Foods  Corp.  for  Post  Cereals  and  Sanka. 


Long-time  members  of  Danny's  and  Marjorie's 
TV  household  are  little  Angela  Cortwright  as 
daughter  Linda,    Rusty   Homer  as  the  son. 
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Tall  story  from  Minnesota's  north  woods  to  the  frontier 
plains  of  Kansas — ^where  six-foot-six  James  Arness  keeps 
law  and  orderas  Marshal  Matt  Dillon  of  TV's  Gunsmoke. 


'Way  back  in  childhood,  Robert  Culp  prepped  for  role 
as  Texas  Ranger  Hoby  Silman  on  Trackdown — by  rov- 
inq  hills  of  Utah  and  Oregon  with  prospecting  grandpa. 


Front  name  of  Yancy  Derringer  star  Jock  Mahoney 
stands  for  "Jacques"!  Chlcogo-born,  he  has  French, 
Irish  and  Indian  blood,  was  champ  athlete  at  Iowa  U. 


Trail  boss  of  Rawhide  took  a  right  rugged  road  to  TV 
stardom.  Eric  Fleming  has  been  an  oil-field  roustabout, 
miner,  longshoreman,  ambulancedriver,  wartime  Sea  bee. 
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Wondeimen  of  the  Westerns 

For  TV  fans  who  dig  them  the  most — which  includes  a  crashingly  high  percentage 
of  all  viewers — a  gallery  of  pictures  of  some  top  stars  from  top-rated  outdoor  dramas 


Missouri  farmboy,  seaman,  carnival 
huckster — and  TV  repairman — Steve 
McQueen  can  handle  'most  any  job . . . 
even  making  a  hero  out  of  a  "bounty 
hunter"  on  Wanted — Dead  Or  Alive. 


Old  pals  call  him  "Smokey."  Rory 
Calhoun,  The  Texan,  was  a  forest- 
fire-fighter,  semi-pro  boxer,  miner, 
logger — and  well-established  movie 
star — before    he    tackled    television. 


Talent  and  looks  make  Richard  Boone 
a  perfect  Paladin  in  Have  Gun,  Will 
Travel — or  an  ideal  Abe  Lincoln  on 
stage.  A  crack  shot,  he  won  intro- 
service  competitions  while  in   Navy. 


NOWADAYS,  mamas  tell  their  small  bike-pimchers,  "Be 
a  good  boy  and  you,  too,  can  grow  up  to  have  a 
Western  show  of  your  own!"  And  the  odds  are 
good — ^if  the  TV  trend  continues  to  go  thataway.  ...  Of 
coiu"se,  it  takes  some  mighty  special  qualifications  to 
become  as  outstanding  as  those  we've  lassoed  here.  Elach 
has  his  individual  claims  to  championship.  All  have 
just  one  brand  in  common:  They're  in  show  biz — the 
branch  that  combines  the  excitement  of  both  rodeo  and 
action-drama.  ...  Though  many  were  born  and  bred 
conveniently  near  today's  biggest  "cowboy"  centers — 
the  Hollywood  hills  or  the  wide  open  ranges  of  New 
York  state — there's  hardly  a  territory  of  the  Union  not 


represented  by  the  stars  of  the  horde  of  oatbumers 
galloping  through  the  nation's  parlors.  .  .  .  Many  of  these 
learned  about  firearms  the  hard  way,  in  Uncle  Sam's 
service.  Some  grew  up  on  horseback.  Others  never 
patted  a  pinto  till  they  faced  a  camera.  Some  are  dedi- 
cated actors.  Others  claim  their  bosses  are  right  smart 
even  though  they  never  studied  "The  Method."  All  have 
had  lives  as  colorful  as  those  they  now  portray — but 
that's  another  story.  .  .  .  Pictured  on  these  six  pages 
are  some  of  the  most  representative  of  these  TV  wonder- 
men,  opening  with  ghmpses  of  the  CBS  corral,  con- 
tinuing with  man's-eye  views  of  the  NBC  "spread," 
and    closing    with    a    fair-sized    roimd-up    from    ABC. 
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Oklahoma's  Dale  Robertson — of  Tales  Of  Wells  Fargo 
— was  all-let+er  athlete  at  school,  officer  with  Patton's 
army  in  Europe,  now  trains  quarter-horses  on  his  ranch. 


Although  born  to  show  biz  (in  Rochester,  N.Y.),  Peter 
Breck  was  Navy  gunner  before  he  turned  to  acting.  Now 
he  stars  in  Black  Saddle — as  gunfighter  turned  lawyer! 


i 


It  amuses  Gene  Barry  that  Broadway  hits  never  made 
him  as  famous  as  Bat  Masterson.  Not  only  strangers 
hail  him — he  now  rates  with  his  sons,  as  "fastest  cane"! 


Does  John  Smith  look  familiar,  co-starring  as  sheriff  of 
Cimarron  City?  Maybe  you  once  saw  him  in  boys' choir 
of  film,  "Going  My  Way."  Real  name:  Robert  Van  Orden. 
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Wondermen  of  the  Westerns 


(Continued) 


John  Payne,  The  Restless  Gun,  has  starred  in  many  a  movie. 
A  Virginian  from  Roanoke,  he  wrestled  professionally  while 
attending  Columbia,  was  a  flight  instructor  during  the  war. 


Northwest  Passage  is  an  "Eastern"  set  in  colonial 
New  England.  But  there  are  Indians  galore  and 
three  tall,  athletic  stars  from  points  West.  Above: 
Swim  champ,  ski  instructor  Don  Burnett  of  Los  An- 
geles. Below:  Tennis  ace,  skindiver  Keith  Larsen 
(left)  of  Salt  Lake — and  Buddy  Ebsen,  born  in  Illinois, 
educated  in  Florida,  once  a  top  Broadway  dancer. 
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Gymnast  Robert  Norton  is  dead-serious  about  physical  fit- 
ness— and  acting.  Before  guiding  Wagon  Train  as  frontier 
scout,  he  himself  re-trqced  pioneers'  route  from   Missouri! 
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Maverick  brothers  have  better  service  record  than  they 
ever  admit:  Jack  Kelly  was  in  first  B-29  to  fly  over 
Arctic  Circle — James  Garner  got  Purple  Heart  in  Korea ! 


True  story  of  Elf  ego  Baca  on  Walt  Disney  Presents  was 
scoop  for  Robert  Loggia — former  newspaperman  and 
radio  announcer  who  studied  journalism  at  Missouri  U. 


Sure  thing  about  The  Life  And  Legend  Of  Wyatt  Earp 
— Hugh  O'Brion  can  really  make  it  tough  for  bad  actors. 
He  was  once  youngest  drill  instructor  in  Marine  Corps. 


Tom  Tryon  might  have  been  a  Disney  cartoonist  instead 
of  playing  life  of  John  Slaughter  on  Walt's  Friday-eve 
show.  Born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  he  studied  art  at  Yale. 
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Wondermen  of  the  Westerns 


(Continued) 


Sugarfoot  Will  Hutchini^  often  plays  his  "double" 
— but  Canary  Kid  isn't  likely  to  kill  hero  Tonn  Brew- 
ster and  take  over  series,  as  suggested  by  one  fan! 


Old  Laramie's  a  mite  safer,  thanks  to  Lawman  John  Russell 
and  deputy  Peter  Brown.  Veteran  of  many  movies — and  of 
Marine  Corps — John's  a  descendant  of  California's  '49ers. 
Young  Peter  was  born  in  Manhattan,  brought  up  In  Spokane. 


!■:  .•■ 


Success  OS  Bronco  In  Cheyenne  leads  to 
own  series  forTy  hHardln — "native Texan" 
born  as  parents  "just  visited"  New  York. 


Towering  Chuck  Connors,  The  Rifleman, 
played  basketball — notch! — buthewasin 
pro  baseball  when  discovered  for  movies. 
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Everyone 
Likes 


Lesley  1 


f 


The  Second  Mrs.  Burton's  Marcia,  " 
Lesley  Woods,  has  known  hard  work 
and  disappointment — ^but  the  people 
she's  met  have  never  let  her  down 


Fresh  flowers  have  been  Lesley's  trademark  since 
early  job-seeking  days — long  before  success  in  her 
career  and  marriage  to  John  Abbate  (at  left). 


By  ALICE  FRANCIS 

LESLEY  Woods  (Marcia  Archer  in  CBS  Radio's 
The  Second  Mrs.  Burton)  lives  in  the  kind 
of  romantic  and  stately  Old  New  York  house 
most  people  only  read  about  in  novels.  A  tall 
greystone  designed  by  famous  architect  Stanford 
White,  set  flush  with  the  sidewalk,  from  which 
one  enters  the  large  entrance  hall  through  heavy 
double  doors. 

Inside,  all  is  spacious  and  handsomely  propor- 
tioned. There  are  graceful  stairways,  high  win- 
dows, polished  wood  floors,  great  stone  fireplaces 
big  enough  to  cook  in: — though,  of  course,  there's 
a  bright  new,  modern  kitchen.  It's  the  kind  of 
house  which  blends  past  (Continued  on  page  73) 


Ira  Ashley  (far  right),  producer-director  of  The  Sec- 
ond Mrs.  Burton,  rehearses  a  truly  stellar  cast  in 
all  key  roles.  Reading  clockwise  from  directly  above, 
the  nnennbers  of  the  beloved  CBS  Radio  family  in- 
clude Lew  Archer  (played  by  Larry  Haines),  Stan 
Burton  (Dwight  Weist),  Mother  Burton  (Ethel  Owen), 
Terry  Burton  (title-role  star  Teri  Keane),  Marcia 
Archer  (Lesley),  Uncle  George  Deever  (Ian  Martin). 


Lesley's  husband  John  designs  furniture  as  well  as  interiors,  has 
his  offices  in  their  spacious  home  (at  left).  Most  unusual  of  his 
creations  for  their  own  use  is  the  "lazy  Susan"  dining  table 
above — which  can  also  be  used  In  sections  for  buffet  entertaining. 


CBS  Radio's  The  Second  Mrs.  Burton,  written  by  Hector  Chevigny,  ia  heard  Monday  through  Friday,  1:45  P.M.  EDT. 
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kJust  to  Be  JTerry  | 


William  Prince  and  his  wife'  Dorothy  both  went  to  Cornell  University — but  didn't  meet 
until  Bill  was  trying  to  get  his  first  New  York  acting  jobs.  Married  almost  twenty-five 
years,  they  now  make  their  home  in  Connecticut  with  sons  Jeremy  (standing)  and  Nicholas 
(strumming   guitar),    daughters   Liza   (fifteen   this    May)   and    Dinah    (who's   going    on    five). 
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Prince  is  physician  Jerry  Malone  In  Young  Dr.  Malone,  with 
Virginia  Dwyer  as  his  wife,  Tracey.  Cooperative  cast  and  pro- 
ducer helped  Bill  achieve  "miracle"  of  opening  in  the  new  TV 
serial  drama  and  a  new  Broadway  play  on  almost  some  day. 


WHEN  it  was  telecast  over  NBC -TV  for  the  first  time, 
just  as  1958  merged  into  1959,  Young  Dr.  Malone 
had  an  enthusiastic  ready-made  following.    The 
story  of  Jerry  Malone,  begun  nearly  ten  years  before  as 
a  radio  serial,  is  stUl  one  of  the  most  popular  daytime 
dramas  on  radio.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  at  last  it  should 
be  translated  into  sight  as  well  as  sound,  centering 
around  the  same  Midwest  hospital  and  the  lives  of  those 
who,  in  one  way  or  another,  are  affected  by  what  happens 
there. 

As  TV's  Jerry  Malone,  William  Prince  at  once  seemed 
the  personification  of  the  self-searching,  sometimes 
self-doubting  but  always  dedicated  and  serious  physician 
And  of  the  loyal,  loving  husband  and  father,  not  entirely 
sure  of  his  own  wisdom  in  dealing  with  family  affairs, 
but  always  seeking  to  be  just  and  kind. 

It  may  be  no  accident  that  Bill  Prince  has  so  often 
appeared  as  a  doctor,  in  plays,  movies,  and  on  TV.  (In 
the  film  "Destination  Tokyo,"  he  performed  an  appen- 
dectomy in  a  submarine,  with  Gary  Grant  administering 
the  anesthetic.  And  he  was  a  doctor — who  turned  out 
to  be  psychopathic! — in  his  recent  movie,   "Macabre.") 

Talking  about  his  interest  in  becoming  Jerry  Malone, 
Prince  says:  "When  I  was  stiU  in  grade  school,  I  did 
odd  jobs  for  one  of  two  doctors  my  mother  worked  for — 
the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  man.  I  swept  the  walks, 
mowed  the  lawn,  cleaned  the  lab,  and  was  fascinated  by 
the  cabinets  filled  with  shining  instruments.  Having  no 
son  of  his  own,  the  doctor  wanted  me  to  foUow  in  his 
footsteps.  It  was  also  my  mother's  dearest  wish. 

"One  day,  he  invited  me  to  watch  a  tonsillectomy  he 
was  to  perform  on  a  small  girl.  His  idea  was,  'Let  Bill 
come  in  and  see  it,  and  this  way  we'U  get  him  interested,' 
and  my  mother  gave  her  consent. 

"The  plan  worked  in  reverse.  The  humanitarian  side 
of  the  operation  was  lost  on  me.  The  curing  of  illness, 
perhaps  the  prevention  of  invalidism.  I  saw  only  a  defense- 


What  a  time-and-space  problem 
for  TV's  Young  Dr.  Malone! 
But  William  Prince  has  just 
the  family  and  friends — 
and  the  personal  ability — to 
accomplish  "the  impossible'* 

By  FRANCES  KISH 


Midwest  hospital  is  setting  tor  much  o+  the  Malone 
family's  life.  Jerry's  foster  son,  David,  is  also  a  doctor 
— and  engaged  to  nurse  Fran  Merrill  (played  by 
Patricia  Bosworth,  pictured  here  with  William  Prince). 
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JTixst  to  Be  kJerry 


(Continued) 


Outdoor  life  in  the  country  Is  just  what  Dr.  Malone  would  have  ordered  for 
the  Princes — left  to  right:  Nicholas,  Dorothy,  Liza,  Dinah,  Jeremy,  Bill.  A 
fine  dog's  life,  too,  for  Liza's  "Barky"  (temporarily  still,  above)  and  Jeremy's 
"Jumpy"  (living  up  to  name,  below,  romping  indoors  with  Bill  and  Dorothy). 


Bill,  Dinah  and  Nicky  find  a  new  use  for 


less  little  girl  about  to  be  hurt  with  one 
of  those  instruments  I  had  been  ad- 
miring. Just  as  I  was  getting  really 
green  around  the  giUs,  a  nurse  grabbed 
me  and  I  was  taken  out  of  the  room 
before  I  keeled  over. 

"Any  latent  regret  I  might  have  had 
at  not  being  a  doctor  has  since  found 
its  outlet  in  playing  one." 

It  was  while  he  was  in  high  school  in 
his  hometown  of  Binghamton,  New 
York — where  he  was  rapidly  attaining 
his  full  height  of  almost  six  feet,  a 
slender  blond  boy  with  a  shy  manner 
and  sensitive  face  dominated  by  eyes 
that  were  keenly  blue — that  the  theater 
really  "hooked"  him  and  he  could  never 
shake  it  off.  A  teacher  of  public  speak- 
ing who  had  been  in  the  professional 
theater  retained  such  tremendous  in- 
terest in  it  that  he  communicated  this  to 
BUI,  who  began  to  work  backstage  with 
the  school  dramatic  club. 

They  were  presenting  Maeterlinck's 
"Bluebird"  and  Bill  hit  on  an  idea  for 
some  really  spectacular  realism.  Blue- 
birds were  difficult  to  come  by,  but 
pigeons  were  easily  obtainable  by  boys 
wise  in  their  ways.  A  bright  blue  spot- 
light woxild  assure  the  right  color,  even 
if  the  birds    (Continued  on  page   83) 

William  Prince  is  Dr.  Jerry  Malone  in  Young 
Dr.  Malone,  as  seen  daily  on  NBC-TV,  Monday 
through  Friday,  from  3  to  3:30  P.M.  EDT,  for 
The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  and  other  sponsors. 


Connecticut's  famed  old  fieldstone  walls. 


Clockwise  around  the  table  from  daddy  Bill's  plaid  shirt:  Jerenriy,  Dorothy, 
Liza,  Nicky,  Dinah.  Bill  cloinns  to  be  a  tough  disciplinarian.  Actually,  says 
Dorothy,  he's  "easier  in  nnany  ways  than  I  ann  with  the  children  .  .  .  working  on 
projects  with  them  whenever  he  can  find  time,  amazing  me  with  his  patience." 


Nicky,  I  I ,  shares  father's  curiosity 
about  how  things  work.  Together,  they 
built  a  car — with  a  lawnmower  motor! 
(Older  boy's  special  hobby  is  "spele- 
ology," the  scientific  study  of  coves.) 


Just  to  Be  Jerry 


(Continued) 


Outdoor  life  in  lh(3  country  Is  just  what  Dr.  Malone  would  have  ordered  for 
the  Princes— left  to  right:  Nicholas,  Dorothy,  Liza,  Dinah,  Jeremy,  Bill.  A 
fine  dog's  life,  too,  for  Liza's  "Barky"  (temporarily  still,  above)  and  Jeremy's 
"Jumpy"  (living  up  to  name,  below,  romping  indoors  with  Bill  and  Dorothy). 


Bill,  Dinah  and  Nicky  find  a  new  use  forlConnecticut's  famed  old  fieldstone  walls 


less  little  girl  about  to  be  hurt  with  one 
of  those  instruments  I  had  been  ad- 
miring. Just  as  I  was  getting  really 
green  around  the  gills,  a  nurse  grabbed 
me  and  I  was  taken  out  of  the  room 
before  I  keeled  over. 

"Any  latent  regret  I  might  have  had 
at  not  being  a  doctor  has  since  found 
its  outlet  in  playing  one." 

It  was  while  he  was  in  high  school  in 
his  hometown  of  Binghamton,  New 
York — where  he  was  rapidly  attaining 
his  full  height  of  almost  six  feet, 
slender  blond  boy  with  a  shy  manner 
and  sensitive  face  dominated  by  eyes 
that  were  keenly  blue — that  the  theater 
really  "hooked"  him  and  he  could  never 
shake  it  off.  A  teacher  of  pubhc  speak- 
ing who  had  been  in  the  professional 
theater  retained  such  tremendous  in- 
terest in  it  that  he  communicated  this 'o 
BUI,  who  began  to  work  backstage  with 
the  school  dramatic  club. 

They  were  presenting  Maeterlinck  s 
"Bluebird"  and  Bill  hit  on  an  idea  for 
some  really  spectacular  realism.  Blue- 
birds were  difficult  to  come  by,  but 
pigeons  were  easily  obtainable  by  hofl 
wise  in  their  ways.  A  bright  blue  spot- 
light would  assure  the  right  color,  even 


if  the  birds    (Continued  on  pag^ 
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William  Prince  is  Dr.  Jerry  Malone  in  ^"UH 
Dr.  Malone,  as  seen  daily  on  NBC-TV.  Mond» 
through  Friday,  from  3  to  3:30  P.M.  EDI,  '^ 


Ua    Nlcln"     1,'  R-,rr  '""  ^"'^'^y  ^'"'*  P'°'<^  '^''^^■-  J'^'-y.  Dorothy 
Dor^thJ  h^'     '"    •■  ''"'"^  *°  ^'  °  *°"^*^  discipilnorion.    AcLoiiy,  soy 

proiects  with  them  whenever  he  con  Hnd  time,  omailnq  mo  with  his  ootienc.  " 


r^f'  I  1 ,  shares  father's  curiosity 
1°^^  how  things  work.  Together,  they 
lo'lrl  °  '^^^ — ^'^^  °  lawnmower  motor! 
olo      ,'^°>''=  special  hobby  is  "spele- 

°9y, '  the  scientific  study  of  caves.) 
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0-OTJISlv£ET  TOTJCXI 


WHEN  A  BIG,  husky  six-foot-plus  guy  like  Pat  Conway 
gets  hungry — he  gets  hungry!  And  Pat  is  one  of  those 
lucky  fellows  who  have  a  natural  sense  for  putting  a 
a  dollop  of  this  and  a  dollop  of  that  into  a  skillet  and  turn- 
ing out,  not  only  a  meal,  but  a  meal  with  a  difference. 
To  many  a  tyro  cook,  this  kind  of  talent  with  food  remains 
the  mystery  of  the  ages.    But,  to  free-wheeling  cooks 
everywhere,  male  or  female,  it's  second  nature  to  alter 
known  ingredients  and  put  before  guests  a  meal  with  an 
unusual  and  personal  taste.  .  .  .  For  the  husky  hero  of 
Tombstone  Territory,  cooking  just  comes  naturally.  And 
we'd  wager  that  some  comparable  skiU  was  pr9bably  the 
built-in  talent  of  the  Western  stalwarts  who  operated 
as  sheriffs  during  the  stormy  frontier  days  when  the 
famous  newspaper.  The  Tombstone  Epitaph,  recorded  the 
life-and-death  happenings  of  "the  town  too  tough  to 
die."  Dramatized  for  today's  viewers,  the  series  offers  fast 
action  backed  by  authentic  research  into  Arizona  history, 
with  Pat  Conway — son  of  a  top  Hollywood  director,  and 
grandson  of  Francis  X.  Bushman,  an  all-time  great  in  the 
movie  business — engaging  the  admiration  of  TV  audiences 
for  his  portrayal  of  Sheriff  Clay  Hollister.  .  .  .  For  his 
friends,  Pat  may  be  admired  as  an  actor  but,  as  a  gourmet 
cook,  he  absolutely  wows  'em.    Try  his  recipes  as  detailed 
here  for  the  Conway  super-touch  with  food. 

Pat  Conway  stars  in  Tombstone  Territory,  seen  on  ABC-TV,  Fri.,  9 
P.M.   EDT,   for   Marlboro  -Cigarettes,    and   Thomas   J.   Lipton,   Inc. 


"GoodI"  say  guests  Bri+t  Lomdnd  of  Zorro  and  his  fiancee,  Diane 
Tu+ini  (left),  actress  Pamela   Duncan  (right)  of  nr^ovie,   "Career." 


Pat  Conway  confirms  the  truth 
that,  when  a  man  cooks,  chances  are 
he  outdoes  most  women  in 
imagination  in  the  recipe  department 


Lured  by  aroma   of  food,   "Phaugg,"   Pat's  kit- 
ten,   purrs:    "Bub,    let's    eat    now — cook    later!" 


BOURBOIVED  APPLES 

Makes  4  servings 
Peel,  core  and  wash: 

4  eating  apples 
Combine  in  a  saucepan: 

4  ounces   (%  cup)  bourbon 

whiskey 
6  tablespoons  sugar 
grated  rind  of  %  lemon 
juice  of  V2  lemon 
1  stick  cinnamon 
Add  apples  and  cover  tightly.  Simmer 
about  30-35  minutes,  or  until  apples  are 
tender   and   slightly   colored   all   over. 
Cool  slightly  before  placing  in  individ- 


He-men  and  their  womenfolk  really  go  for  Conway's  Demi-Eggs  Benedict  with 
Hollandaise  Sauce.  It's  hearty  chow,  for  all  the  fancy  Sunday-best  trimmin's. 


ual  dessert  dishes.  Spoon  remaining 
juice  over  each  and  top  with  com- 
mercial sour  cream. 

CONWAY'S  GINGER  LAMB 

Wipe  with  a  damp  cloth: 
5-6  pound  leg  of  lamb 

Make  several  slits  in  meat,  down  to 
the  bone,  and  insert  tiny  slivers  of  garUc 
into  the  openings.  Place  meat  on  rack 
in  shallow,  uncovered  roasting  pan. 
Sprinkle  thoroughly  with  salt  and  pep- 
per. Rub  in: 

2  teaspoons  ginger 

Spread  prepared  mustard  over  sur- 


face. Let  stand  4-5  hours.  Insert  meat 
thermometer  so  bulb  reaches  middle 
of  thickest  part  of  lean  meat,  not  touch- 
ing bone.  Roast  in  slow  oven  (325°  F.) 
until  thermometer  registers  175°  F.  Or 
cook  35  minutes  per  poimd   of  meat. 

DEMI-EGGS  BENEDICT 

Makes  2  servings 

Chill  one  (lib.)  can  corned  beef  hash. 
Unmold  and  cut  one-half  of  it  into  4 
slices.  Save  remainder  for  another  time. 
Brown  sHces  in  skillet.  Prepare  4 
poached  eggs  and  place  one  on  each 
slice  of  hash.    Serve  with  Hollandaise. 


HOLLANDAISE  SAUCE 


Combine  in  a  smaU  saucepan: 
4  egg  yolks 

3  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
Add: 

2  tablespoons  butter 
Stir  over  very  low  heat  until  butter 
is  melted.  Add  an  additional: 
2  tablespoons  butter 
Continue     stirring    until    butter     is 
blended  and  sauce  thickened.  Remove 
from  heat  and  add  seasoning: 

dash  of  salt  dash  of  pepper 

dash  of  dry  mustard 
Serve  at  once. 
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Ben  Grauer  has  been  with  NBC  since  1930,  announcing, 
reporting,  emceelng.  He  does  many  a  special  program 
and  is  heard  regularly  on  Monitor's  weekend  radio  serv- 
ice, as  well  as  night-time  broadcasts  with  wife  Melanle. 


Melanie  Kahane  is  preeminent  In  her  field.  Recipient  of 
o  "Best  Decorator  of  the  Year"  award  and  of  a  State 
Department  citation,  she  heads  her  own  firm  and  did  oil 
the  exquisite  interiors  for  the  Grauers'  New  York  home. 


TWO  HEARTS 


Broadcasting  or  decorating,  meeting 
and  marrying,  Ben  Grauer  and 
Melanie  Kahane  have  so  much  in  common 
they  can  laugh  at  busy  schedules 

By  GLADYS  HALL 
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Relaxing  from  merry-go-round  spin  of  two  active  careers, 
with  poodle  "Dufy."  On  leisurely  mornings,  Melanie  enjoys  o 
hearty  breakfast  in  bed — waffles  and  all.  Ben  sits  nearby, 
at  a  small  table,  feasting  on  a  half-grapefruit  and  coffee. 


■  overs  of  life,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  are  NBC's  ', 
■■  microphone  maestro  Ben  Grauer  and  his  wife  Melanie 
Kahane,  the  noted  decorator,  industrial  designer  and  color 
consultant.  Says  Ben:  "We  have  an  enormous  curiosity 
about  living,  Melanie  and  I,  and  a  love  of  adventure,  of 
strange  new  places,  new  experiences.  Also,  we  both  have 
careers,  with  deadlines  to  be  met,  so  we  are  on  a  self- 
created  merry-go-round  that  never  stops  revolving. 

"Melanie  and  I  were  introduced,  in  1950,  by  a  friend  , 
who  called  one  night  to  say  that  he  was  taking  his  wife 
and  'a  Miss  Kahane'  to  dinner  at  Whyte's — the  famous  old 
seafood  restaurant  in  New  York — and  would  I  care  to  make 


on  the  SAME  WAVELENGTH 


Together,  the  Grauers  broadcast  Decorating  Wavelengths  on  the  week-night  Monitor, 
fourtlnnes  a  week — brief,  but  brim-packed  with  professional  know-how  and  the  personal 
sense  of  adventure  which  inspired  Ben  and  Melonie  to  spend  their  honeynaoon  exploring 
a  just-excavated  Roman  temple  in  the  heart  of  London  and  King  Tut's  tomb  In  Egypt. 


a  fourth?  Melanie  has  since  confessed  that,  when  she 
was  told  Ben  Grauer  would  be  her  date,  she  said,  laughing, 
'Oh,  heavens,  is  that  bachelor  still  around!' 

"After  dinner,  we  drove  uptown  with  our  friends.  As 
we  were  passing  the  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel,  I  said,  'Shall  we 
dance?'  And  we  did.  And,  as  we  did,  I  knew  that  this  was 
something  more  .  .  .  love  at  first  sight,  in  other  words. 
That  was  in  1950.  In  1954,  we  were  married.  You  see," 
Ben  laughs,  "I  was  very  impulsive. 

"We  had  a  quiet  wedding,  with  only  a  few  people  close 
to  us  present — ^including,  of  course,  Joan,  Melanie's  at- 
tractive daughter  by  her  previous  marriage,  who  came 


from  boarding  school  in  Massachusetts  for  the  event.  On 
our  honeymoon,  we  went  to  London,  Paris,  Rome  and  up 
the  Nile  .  .  .  the  Temple  of  Apollo  in  London,  moonlight 
on  the  Colosseum,  King  Tut's  tomb — at  all  of  which,  mix- 
ing business  with  romance,  I  cut  some  tapes  and  sent  them 
back!  Three  months  after  we  were  married,  we  bought  the 
house  that  we  knew  was  ours,  at  first  sight — as  you  know 
when  you  adopt  a  child.  A  five-story  brownstone  (only  this 
one  was  white)   on  New  York's  East  Side." 

For  Benjamin  Franklin  Grauer — born  in  New  York  City, 
June  2,  1908 — the  merry-go-round  of  the  life  he  loves  be- 
gan to  revolve  when  he  broke  into  show  business  as  a 
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TWO  HEARTS  on  the  SAME  WAVELENGTH 

(Continued) 


Typical  Melanie  Kahane  touch  in  the  Ben  Sroijers'  living 
room:  Fabulous  porcelain  stove  in  pale  blue,  from  Vienna's 
Schoenbrunn  Castle.  Typical  of  book-collector  Ben's  taste: 
Rare  items  among  the  thousands  of  volumes  in  their  library. 


child  actor  at  the  age  of  eight.  For  the  next  decade, 
he  appeared  on  the  Broadway  stage  and  in  movies,  per- 
forming with  such  famed  stars  as  Helen  Hayes  and  the 
late  Theda  Bara.  "My  last  appearance  on  stage  was  in 
1925,"  he  Says,  "with  George  Abbott  (then  an  actor) 
and  June  Walker  in  'Processional'  for  the  Theater  Guild 
at  the  old  Garrick  Theater.  And  then,  with  time  for  an 
education  rtinning  out,  I  went  to  college — City  College 
in  New  York." 

In  his  freshman  year,  the  young  man  whode  voice  has 
since  been  called  "the  most  authoritative  in  the  world 
today,"  got  a  "D"  in  public  speaking.  "Almost  flxmked," 
Ben  laughs,  "a  wound  to  the  ego  which  didn't  heal  until, 
at  graduation,  I  was  awarded  the  Senior  Oratorical 
Prize  for  Extemporaneous  Speaking.  Three  months  later, 
in  October  of  1930,  I  joined  the  NBC  Network  as  an  an- 
nouncer and  I  have  been  with  NBC — speaking  extem- 
poraneously— ever  since. 

"How  does  a  man  stay  on  one  job  for  nearly  thirty 
years?  In  my  case,  I'd  say  it  was  a  two-way  road:  I 
was  good  for  NBC,  NBC  was  good  for  me.  If  a  yoimg 
man  is  on  a  one-way  road,  he  should  shift  at-ound  until 
he  finds  himself.  I  didn't  need  to  shift.  The  kind  of  thing 
I  did  was  constantly  changing.  It  still  is.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  variety  of  things  that  are  grist  to  my  mill. 
Like  a  general  reporter  on  a  big  city  newspaper,  I  do 
a  little  bit  of  everything — on-the-spot  reporting  wher- 
ever headlines  are  being  made,  and  interviewing  the 
people  who  make  them,  the   (Continued  on  page  67) 

Ben  Grauer  and  his  wife  Melanie  Kahan^  are  heard  on  Decorating 
Wavelengths,  each  Monday  through  Thursday,  from  8:30  to  8:35 
P.M.  EDT,  B6  part  of  week-night  Monitor  (formerly  Nightline)  on 
NBC  Radio.  Ben  is  also  a  communicator  on  the  weekend  Monitor. 


Hoping  to  add  the  U.S.S.R.  to  his  travels,  Ben  studies 
Russian  with  help  of  language  records,  hie's  ranged  for 
and  wide  in  his  reportorlal  career,  has  Legion  of  Honor 
decoration  from  France,  as  well  as  broadcasting  awards. 


up  f^ 


Subdued  off-white  and  beige  tones  of  their  living  room  are 
highlighted  by  rare  color  accents:  Paintings,  such  as  the 
Mexican  one  by  Galvan  (above) . . .  the  pale  blue  stove  shown 
on  opposite  page ...  a  Korean  lacquered  table  in  orange-red. 


The  Grauers  love  to  entertain,  have  nnany  friends  both  in 
and  out  of  show  business.  Reading  clockwise  around  dining 
table — Ben,  Mrs.  John  Stevenson,  columnist-commentator 
Bob  Considine,  Melanie,  and  Millie  (Mrs.  Bob)  Considine. 


After  dinner,  in  the  living  room:  Millie  and  Bob  Considine,  Ben,  Melanie,  and  Mrs.  Stevenson.  The 
Grauers'  parties  range  from  such  intimate  gatherings  to  the  memorable  one  they  gave  for  three  hundred 
guests,  before  their  home  was  even  partially  furnished — "The  Bare  Walls  Brawl,"  for  which  all  but  the 
caterer's  furniture  was  only  a  painted  fantasy,  with  "stage  props"  added  by  Melanie's  impish  imagination. 
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Forever 
Yomig 


By  HARRIET  SEGMAN 

LIKE  Peter  Pan,  Bonnie  Prudden 
has  a  formiila  for  eternal 
youth.  Living  in  a  body  beau- 
tifxil  that's  as  lithe  and  dynam- 
ic as  those  of  her  two  teen-age 
daughters,  45-year-old  Bonnie  is 
vital  proof  that  keeping  fit  is  the  an- 
swer to  being  young  at  any  age.  As 
a  weekly  guest  on  NBC-TV's  To- 
day, Bonnie  has  captivated  an 
audience  of  millions  who  have  ar- 
dently adopted  her  physical  fitness 
exercises  as  the  key  to  happy  Uving. 
Her  routines  are  designed  to  do 
more  than  just  beautify  the  body. 
According  to  Bonnie,  by  letting  off 
physical  steam  we  become  more  re- 
laxed, our  emotions  get  calmer,  our 
minds  function  more  smoothly,  we 
look  prettier,  get  more  done,  have 
more  leisure,  and  lead  more  reward- 
ing lives.  Although  she  considers 
inactivity  a  greater  danger  to  the 
figure  than  over-eating,  Bonnie  feels 
that  a  healthful  diet  is  part  of  any 
fitness  program.  She  says  that  "we 
eat  mostly  cardboard,"  favors  "live" 
foods  such  as  wheat  germ,  eggs, 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  avoids 
fats  and  starch.  About  dieting,  she 
advises,  "Don't  try  to  lick  the  world 
the  first  week.  Whatever  your  pro- 
ject, break  it  down  into  sm^ill,  at- 
tainable goals.  Weigh  yourself  only 
once  a  week,  for  daily  changes  don't 
count."  When  should  one  become 
concerned  with  the  subject  of  keep- 
ing fit?  "It's  never  too  early,"  says 
Boimie.  "The  time  to  tackle  the 
problems  of  old  age  is  before  they 
have  a  chance  to  happen." 


Bonnie  Prudden,  physical  fitness  crusader,  finds 
secret  of  youthful  living  in  exercise 
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Firm 
Upper 
Arms 


A.  Stand  with  feet  apart,  right  arm  relaxed,  palm  up. 

B.  Turn  thumb  to  left  in  complete  circle,  bending  for- 


ward. C.  Reverse  direction,  turning  thumb  all  the  way  to 
right  and  bending  back.  Repeat  10  times  with  each  arm. 
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lone 
Chest 
Muscles 
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If 


A.  Stand  erect,  left  foot  in  front  of  right,  toes 
pointed  outward,  arms  bent  at  shoulder  level.  Tight- 
en muscles  of  right  buttock,  B.  Keeping  elbows 
bent,  snap  shoulders  back  as  far  as  possible.   Re- 


turn to  starting  position.  C.  Straighten  arms 
and  iling  back  sharply.  Repeat  10  times  or  un- 
til tired.  Then  alternate,  right  foot  in  front, 
etc.    Build   up   gradually   to   20   times   each   side. 


Mold 


A.  Stand  relaxed,  weight  on  left  foot,  right  heel  raised 
off  floor;  look  at  right  hand.  B.  Turn  right  knee  in, 
flexing  left  knee,  and  look  at  right  buttock.    C.  Raise 


right  foot  and  turn  all  the  way  out.  Look  down  at 
toes.  Return  to  starting  position.  Reverse  and  repeat  with 
weight    on    right    foot.    Do    entire    exercise    10    times. 


Forever 
Yomg 


General 
Flexibility 


A.    Stand,    feet    apart,    seat    tucked    under.     B. 
Hands  behind  back,  lean  forward — chin  up,  back 


straight.    Bounce  torso  down.    C.  Relax  forward 
and  bounce   limply.    Repeat  exercise   10   times. 


To  Mold 
Hips 


SI 


A.  Stand  with  feet  together,  about  2  feet  from 
chair.  Lean  forward,  head  up,  hands  on  back  of 
chair.  Tighten  seat  and  abdominal  muscles.  B. 
Raise  left  leg  and  drop  head  close  to  knee.    C. 


Swing  leg  to  rear,  arching  back,  shoulders  down, 
chest  and  head  up.  Tighten  seat  muscles.  Swing 
from  position  B  to  C  8  times.  Repeat  movements 
with    other    leg.    Do    entire    exercise    4    times. 


Firm  Midriff 

and 
Avoid  Double  Chin 


'%. 


A.  Stand  with  feet  apart,  arms  relaxed  away  from 
sides.  Tighten  abdomen  and  seat  muscles.  B. 
Keep  feet  flat  on  floor,  swing  arms  right  as  far 
as  possible.    C.  Swing  left.    Repeat  entire  exer- 


cise 20  times  or  until  tired.  For  this  and  other 
routines,  even  a  few  times  is  enough  to  begin. 
Gradually  add  a  few  more  counts  each  day 
as  lazy  muscles  become  accustomed  to  exercise. 


■  (Continued  ^rom  page  9) 

Tieonetti,  Pat  Carroll  and  Arnold  Stang. 
The  only  daytime  drama  to  remain  will 
be  My  True  Story,  now  in  its  sixteenth 
year.  .  .  .  Pat  Buttram  said  it:  "A  cold 
is  the  only  thing  that  stays  in  some 
folks'  heads  more  than  a  day." 

You  Got  Problems?:  Nina  Reader, 
ebullient  member  of  the  new  cast  of 
Love  Of  Life,  says,  'I'm  too  well-built, 
and  that's  the  problem.  People  never 
believe  I'm  sixteen.  If  I  were  only  three 
inches  taller,  I  could  pass  for  twenty- 
five."  She  is  five-three,  with  red  hair 
and  green  eyes.  Nina  plays  the  role  of 
Barbara  Sterling.  "I  love  the  series. 
There's  something  new  every  day,  and 
you  learn  so  much."  Nina,  raised  in 
England  her  first  twelve  years,  had  a 
straight-A  average  in  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Drama  and  Music,  and  was  the 
youngest  student  ever  to  win  the  New 
Era  Academy  Award.  She  came  to  the 
colonies  with  her  mother  four  years 
ago,  and  has  since  appeared  on  Broad- 
way with  the  Lunts  and  Nancy  Kelly, 
and  has  played  featured  roles  on  Alcoa, 
U.S.  Steel  and  Kraft.  On  a  personal 
note,  she  admits,  "You  know,  I've  never 
been  kissed,  although  I've  done  a  lot  of 
it  as  an  actress.  It's  not  that  I'm  shel- 
tered. It's  just  because  I've  never  known 
a  boy  I  really  wanted  to  kiss  with." 

Kwickly:  On  May  12,  Phil  Silvers  ob- 
serves his  forty-seventh  birthday.  Last 
year,  wife  Evelyn  gave  him  a  $400 
clarinet.  Phil,  an  amateur  musician, 
moaned,  "I  feel  awful.  I'm  not  good 
enough  for  it."  .  .  .  ABC  trying  to 
figure  out  how  to  turn  their  New  York 
sensation,  ghoul  Zacherley,  into  a  na- 
tional asset.  Zach,  the  ghastly  idol  of 
New  Yorkers,  hosts  horror  movies  on 
Station  WABC.  With  make-up  and 
clothes  that  make  him  look  like  Frank- 
enstein's brother,  he  interrupts  TV  films 
to  perform  brain  operations,  explain  his 
recipe  for  spider  soup,  or  to  play  "Pop 
the  Werewolf."  The  monster,  in  real 
life,  is  John  Zacherle,  a  bachelor,  who 
majored  in  English  Lit  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  .  .  .  Good  ex- 
ample of  public-service  programing  on 
the  local-station  level  is  WWRL-New 
York's  interview  series,  Are  You  A  De- 
linquent Parent?  Staff-man  Leon  Lewis 
chats  with  leading  sociologists,  educa- 
tors, etc.,  will  offer  tapes  to  stations 
across  nation  on  a  public-service  basis. 
.  .  .  Gloria  Monty,  producer  of  The 
Secret  Storm,  turned  down  offers  to 
direct  a  couple  of  movies,  but  now,  with 
husband  Bob  O'Byrne,  will  produce  two 
Yeats  plays  off  Broadway.  .  .  .  Robert 
Loggia,  Elfego  Baca  this  past  TV  sea- 
Jon,  is  working  at  Actors  Studio.  He  is 
:ultivating  a  Southern  accent  for  Dis- 
ley's  next  film  production,  "Gold."  .  .  . 
Dne  of  those  who's -on-first-base  situa- 
aons  in  CBS  Radio's  Young  Dr.  Malone. 
-arl  Frank,  who  once  played  Doc  Ma- 
one  is  now  playing  Dr.  Potter,  a  psy- 
dliiatrist  who  is  at  the  moment  treating 
>oc  (Sandy  Becker)  Malone's  wife 
Tracey  Malone,  played  by  Gertrude 
Vainer,   who   is  Mrs.    Frank,   I   think. 


What's  New  — East 


One  Never  Knows:  Pretty  Florence 
Henderson  said,  "I  don't  own  stock  in 
General  Motors.  I  wish  I  did."  She  was 
being  third-degree'd  about  a  most  un- 
usual occurrence.  When  Oldsmobile 
gave  the  sack  to  Patti  Page,  they  upped 
Florence  and  Bill  Hayes  from  commer- 
cial status  to  stars  of  a  new  show  now 
seen  Thursday  P.M.  on  NBC-TV.  Flor- 
ence admits  the  procedure  was  unusual, 
but  adds,  "I  think  I  know  why  it  hap- 
pened. Bill  and  I  have  been  doing  deal- 
er shows  for  the  company  for  two  years, 
and  they  got  to  know  us  so  well  they 
felt  like  a  father  to  us."  On  The  Olds- 
mobile  Theater,  Florence  and  Bill  act 
as  hosts,  sing,  dance  and,  every  third 
week,  perform  in  an  original  half -hour 
drama.  .  .  .  And  then,  backstage  at 
Broadway's  hit,  "The  World  of  Suzie 
Wong,"  and  into  the  dressing  room  of 
star  William  Shatner,  who  will  co-star 
in  the  new  CBS-TV  series,  Nero  Wolfe. 
Kurt  Kasznar  plays  Nero,  and  startled 
the  producer  when  he  showed  up  minus 
seventy  pounds.  They  had  to  pad  him. 
Bill,  as  Archie,  has  no  such  problems. 
"I  just  go  on  with  my  waistline  as  is." 
Bill  achieved  fame  as  a  young  actor 
through  TV.  He  had  second  billing  to 
Lee  J.  Cobb  in  the  brilliant  two-part 
"No  Deadly  Medicine."  He  got  rave  re- 
views for  his  performance  in  Playhouse 
90's  "A  Town  Has  Turned  to  Dust."  He 
has  worked  in  twenty-five  other  TV 
shows,  including  Hallmark.  "But  it  was 
tough  in  the  beginning.  I'd  get  $300  for 
a  show  but — after  taxes  and  agent's 
fees — it  didn't  mean  much,  when  you 
consider  it  was  often  six  weeks  between 
shows."  A  Canadian,  he  came  South  in 
'56  with  his  young  bride.  "I  have  a  mid- 
Atlantic  accent,"  he  says.  "It's  some- 
where between  British  and  American." 
He  and  wife  Carol  have  an  infant 
daughter.  Bill  says,  "I'm  the  best  burp- 
er.  Three  slaps  and  a  squeeze.  Most 
people  just  pat."  He  hasn't  much  time 
for  burping  now,  for  he  is  playing  in 
"Suzie  Wong"  evenings  and  matinees, 
and  filming  Nero  other  days. 

Dog  Bites  Man:  Jack  Weinstock,  a 
practicing  surgeon,  is  co-writer  on  the 
Howdy  Doody  show.  He  actually  op- 
erated for  appendicitis  on  his  writer- 
partner,  Wally  Gilbert,  but  isn't  this 
carrying  collaboration  too  far?  .  .  . 
Many  listeners  to  The  Couple  Next 
Door  have  asked  for  copies  of  scripts 
for  hometown  production.  Peg  Lynch, 
star  and  writer  of  the  show,  has  had  a 
dozen  of  the  most  popular  broadcasts 
published,  and  they  can  be  purchased 
from  Samuel  French,  N.Y.C.  .  .  .  The 
great  music  from  Benny  Goodman's 
"Swing  Into  Spring"  spec,  last  month, 
can  be  had  on  a  regular  12"  album 
through  Texaco  stations. 

•••••••••••••••••••••••••••^ 

BUY  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 
AND  INVEST  IN  YOUR  FUTURE 


••••••••••••••••■^^•••••-^••••^ 


What's  New— West 


(Continued  from  page  13) 
"On  the  Beach,"  working  on  Number 
Two  spec  even  though  its  airing  is 
months  away.  Fred  didn't  fulfill 
daughter  Ava's  request  for  a  kangaroo, 
but  he  did  buy  a  thoroughbred  horse, 
Down  Under,  and  will  race  it  at  Del  Mar 
this  summer. 

My  Son,  My  Son:  Some  time  ago, 
David  Niven  ruled  that  his  family  were 
not  to  pose  for  publicity  pictures.  David 
Jr.,  a  soph  at  military  school,  lent  Dad 
an  attentive  ear.  A  few  weeks  later,  the 
English  star  got  an  urgent  call  from  the 
headmaster.  "Young  David  is  holding 
up  our  student  year  book.  He  refuse? 
to  pose  for  it."  David  Sr.  had  to  assure 
Davie  Jr.  that  posing  with  his  class  did 

not  fall  under  the  edict The  Builder: 

Latest  addition  to  the  George  Mont- 
gomery— Dinah  Shore  place  is  a  swank 
dog  kennel  with  glassed-in  wall,  so 
Missy,  10,  and  Jody,  4,  can  watch  their 
miniature  poodles.  It  will  be  the  last 
job  of  do-it-yourself  George — because, 
"We  can't  afford  my  services  any  more." 

Yes  and  No:  Yes,  Markham,  Ray 
Milland's  new  series  which  bowed  May 
2,  will  have  the  most  varied  locale  of 
any  dramatic  show.  Footage  has  already 
been  shot  in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  New 
York  and  Quebec,  and  Ray  heads  foi- 
the  French  Riviera  in  June.  No,  Prin- 
cess Grace  won't  appear  in  an  episode, 
even  though  Monaco  will  be  filmed.  .  . 
Gunsmoke's  Chester,  Dennis  Weaver, 
finally  did  it!  He  cut  two  discs,  "Girls 
Wuz  Made  to  be  Loved"  and  "Michael 
Finnegan."  What's  more,  he's  still  pes- 
tering the  show's  producers  to  let  him 
warble  some  more  on  the  series.  .  .  . 
Marjorie  Lord  went  straight  from  final 
filmings  of  the  Danny  Thomas  Show 
into  rehearsals  for  "Once  More  With 
Feeling,"  in  which  she  co-stars  with 
Fernando  Lamas  at  Hollywood's  Hart- 
ford Theater,  starting  May  11.  Then 
she  moves  to  her  hometown  of  San 
Francisco  with  the  show.  .  .  .  Pat  Con- 
way's biggest  critic  is  his  grandfather, 
famed  silent-screen  star  Francis  X. 
Bushman,  who  never  misses  a  segment 
of  his  grandson's  Tombstone  Territory 
series.  "My  phone  rings  after  every 
show,"  says  Pat,  "and  it'll  be  Bushie 
with  a  few  questions  and  some  good  ad- 
vice. He's  a  very  typical  grandfather. 
Just  the  other  night,  he  wanted  to  know 
why  my  name  wasn't  larger  on  the 
credits."  .  .  .  NBC  is  studying  formats 
for  a  comedy  hour  to  take  over  the  Sat- 
urday-night spot  Perry  Como  is  moving 
out  of.  Rotation  of  comics  would  bring 
back  happy  days  to  the  funnymen, 
who've  found  it  rough  going  lately.  .  .  . 
During  the  filming  of  a  recent  episode 
of  Trackdown,  the  script  called  for  star 
Robert  Culp  to  be  handcuffed  to  char- 
acter actor  Addison  Richards.  All  went 
well  until  it  was  time  to  release  the 
two.  The  propman  looked  dismayed — 
he'd  neglected  to  provide  a  key!  The  ■ 
shackled  pair  had  to  eat  lunch  hand-  \ 
cuffed  together  until  a  locksmith  ar-  | 
rived.  "Fortunately,"  quipped  Bob, 
"we're  both  light  eaters!" 
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Home  is  the  Hunter 

home  from  the  Sea  Hunt — and  to  see  Lloyd  Bridges  there  is  to  know  he  needs  no  other  "hobby' 
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DESCRIBING  his  location  work  for  the  roaring  Ziv 
series,  Sea  Hunt,  Lloyd  Bridges  sums  up  with 
what  must  be  the  understatement  of  the  television 
year:  "It's  a  lot  safer  at  home."  Six-two,  blond  and 
rugged  of  build,  Lloyd  isn't  the  man  to  complain.  A  prime 
fact  of  his  life  is  his  "actor's  life,"  whose  everyday 
routines,  these  days,  pack  a  wallop  and  downright  haz- 
ard to  limb  and  life -expectancy  alike.  Lloyd  realizes  the 
sea-going  show,  though  rough  at  times,  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  dangerous  proposition,  but  that  "you  do  have 
to  be  on  your  toes,  alert  all  the  time."  On  location,  a 
while  back,  at  Lake  Mead,  for  example,  fourteen  mem- 
bers of  the  company  were  laid  up  with  broken  bones  or 
sprains.  "We  were  fortunate  the  first  thirty-nine,"  says 
the  star,  "the  most  that  happened  was  that  everybody 
got  seasick."  .  .  .  Man's  man  par  excellence,  Lloyd  turns 
into  a  veritable  "boy's  boy"  the  minute  he  goes  home 
and  changes  into  the  polo  shirt  and  denims  that  have 
become  his  off-camera  uniform.  His  sons.  Beau  and  Jeff, 
would  rather  be  roughhousing  with  Dad  than  with  their 
own  friends.  At  five,  little  Cindy  is,  of  course,  the  apple 
of  her  daddy's  eye.  Dorothy  Bridges  tells  how  "two  or 
three  times,  the  doorbell  has  rung  and  some  little  child 
will  be  asking,  'Can  Lloyd  come  out  to  play?'  He  is 
always  organizing  some  street  ballgame  or  other," 
says  she.  .  .  .  The  Bridges  entertain  a  great  deal  at 
home  but,  here  again,  the  thing  they  both  enjoy  most  is 


providing  a  fun  atmosphere  for  entertaining  their 
children's  friends.  "It  is  wonderful,  from  a  selfish  point 
of  view,"  says  Lloyd.  "I  don't  know  .  .  .  just  being 
around  the  kids  makes  me  very  happy.  They  are  so 
honest  and  free."  .  .  .  Lloyd  traces  his  career-choice  to 
his  childhood  in  San  Leandro,  California.  His  mother 
used  to  trundle  the  youngster  off  to  his  father's  theater 
and  leave  him  there  while  she  did  her  shopping.  Lloyd's 
dad  had  been  against  his  acting  career,  but  became 
reconciled  to  it  over  the  years,  seeing  that  his  son  was 
utterly  happy  and  coming  to  achieve  no  mean  success, 
via  such  films  as  "High  Noon,"  "Home  of  the  Brave," 
"The  Goddess,"  and  finally  the  Sea  Hunt  series.  Nowa- 
days, Lloyd's  dad  looks  after  the  business  end  of  his 
son's  affairs,  while  Lloyd  happily  reads  "every  page  of 
the  paper  but  the  financial  news."  Both  Lloyd  and 
Dorothy  feel  it  an  irony  that,  after  years  of  struggle, 
they  now  have  the  money,  but  not  the  time,  to  go 
looking  for  a  new  house  or  a  piece  of  land.  They've  al- 
ways loved  travel,  and  it's  a  current  project  of  Dorothy's 
to  get  the  Sea  Hunt  crew  to  Honolulu  for  shooting,  and 
have  the  whole  family  go  along  for  a  vacation.  Son  Beau 
takes  it  for  granted  he'll  be  an  actor  eventually,  and  his 
parents  feel  that  any  travel  or  professional  experience  he 
can  get  is  all  to  the  good.  To  Lloyd  and  Dorothy,  building 
the  younger  Bridges'  is  a  perennial,  fulltime  and  utterly 
delightful  job. 


Jeff,    nine,    shows    Lloyd    painting    he  Bridges     puppet    show:     That's    Jeff 

did    in    school    based   on   Sea   Hunt.  "backstage,"   Dorothy,  Cindy,   Lloyd. 


Beau,    sixteen,    studies    acting    clas- 
sic,    Boleslavsky,     with     Dad     Lloyd. 


'.,>indy  on  two-wheeler  needs  help  In  fix-it  department.  Hard  to  soy  who  started  this  session  of  basket  play — dad  or  son! 
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THE  RECORD  PLAYERS 


Billy 
Eckstlne 


Our  pal,  and  yours.  Art  Pallan 
of  KDKA,  evokes  a  big  bash  for 
Pittsburgh's    bicentennial,    with 
all  her  native  Jacks  and  Jills 
to  sing  the  Happy  Birthday  song 


Proud    of    Pittsburgh,    Art    plays    city-guide    to    Boston's    Ames    Brothers. 


BIRT 

By  ART  PALLAN 


PARDON  the  civic  pride,  but  Pitts- 
burgh, where  your  pal  Pallan  holds 
forth,  is  having  one  wow  of  a  birth- 
day celebration.  Can't  blame  us — 
we're  200  years  young! 

For  a  Bicentennial  blow-out  to  take 
the  cake,  picture  for  yourself  some  of 
the  great  talent  that's  come  from  the 
Pittsburgh  area  gathered  around  the 
candles  singing  "Happy  Birthday." 

Our  spectacular  would  include  that 
fellow  from  nearby  Canonsburg  who 
used  to  help  out  in  the  barber  shop 
for  fifty  cents  a  week.  He  went  to  the 
"top"  fast  and  had  his  own  tonsorial 
parlor  while  still  in  his  teens.  But  the 
lure  of  band-singing  and  the  big  mon- 
ey it  paid — twenty -eight  dollars  a 
week — was  too  much.  Canonsburg  lost 
a  good  barber,  but  the  nation  gained 
a  fine  vocalist,  recording  personality 
and  television  star  who  recently  inked 
a   $25,000,000    contract— Perry    Como. 

There'd  be  room,  for  Norma  Jean 
Speranza.  Half-a-dozen  years  ago,  this 
petite  miss  was  earning  six  dollars  an 
evening  singing  with  a  Pittsburgh 
band.  A  local  record  distributor,  Jim 
Winston,  was  so  impressed  by  her 
voice  that  he  sent  a  tape  to  Mitch 
Miller.     The   recording   contract  was 


followed  by  a  run  on  the  Dave  Garro- 
way  show,  night-club  engagements 
and  movie  work  for  Miss  Speranza — 
better  known  outside  of  Avonmore, 
Pa.,  as  Jill  Corey. 

To  the  Pittsburgh  birthday  chorus, 
add  a  lovely  lass  who  delighted  Pitts- 
burgh Playhouse  audiences,  a  few 
years  ago,  with  her  acting,  her  sing- 
ing, her  beauty  and  her  charm.  Hard- 
ly any  time  elapsed  before  she  was 
co-starring  with  Gordon  MacRae  in 
the  movie  versions  of  "Oklahoma!" 
and  "Carousel."  She  still  uses  the 
name  she  was  born  with  in  Smith- 
ton,  Pennsylvania — Shirley  Jones. 

Let's  not  forget  Billy,  who  used  to 
sing  at  Pittsburgh  church  affairs, 
when  he  was  a  little  boy.  He  later 
toured  with  Earl  Hines'  band,  or- 
ganized his  own  orchestra  and  then 
became  a  sensational  singer.  He  still 
returns  to  Pittsburgh  for  visits  home 
and  engagements  at  leading  night 
spots.  Eckstine's  his  last  name;  af- 
fectionately, he's  "Mr.  B." 

In  the  early  '30s,  a  young  trumpet 
player  from  nearby  Jeannette,  Pa., 
was  tooting  with  dance  bands  to  pick 
up  money  so  that  he  might  enter  Car- 
negie   Tech.      There    he    divided   his 


studies  between  engineering  and  mu- 
sic— but  the  trumpet  triumphed  over 
the  slide-rule.  He  added  singing  to  his 
band  stints  and  eventually  formed  his 
own  orchestra.  Some  fifty  million  of 
his  records  have  been  bought  by  fans 
of  this  chap — Vaughn  Monroe. 

The  birthday  wouldn't  be  complete 
without  Eileen  Rodgers,  city  bom- 
and-bred,  Dino  Crocetti  of  Steuben- 
ville,  crooning  in  his  best  Dean  Martin 
style,  and  pretty  Peggy  King,  who 
used  to  call  Greensburg  home. 

Pittsburgh  products  could  provide 
some  first-rate  accompaniment.  How 
can  you  top  jazzdom's  great  pianist, 
Erroll  Garner?  And  consider  orchestra 
leader  and  arranger  extraordinaire, 
Billy  May;  swing  organist  Ethel 
Smith;  movie  and  TV  (Peter  Gunn) 
composer-conductor  Henry  Mancini 
of  Aliquippa,   Pa.,   and   many   more. 

And  we'd  have  to  start  our  birthday 
song  with  "a-one,  a-two,  a-three." 
For  Lawrence  Welk's  career  started 
to  bubble  over  when  he  played  Pitts- 
burgh's William  Penn  Hotel  in  the  i 
mid-'30s.  In  fact,  Phil  Davis,  a  local 
radio  writer,  was  the  one  who  coined 
a  pretty  successful  phrase  for  Mr. 
Welk — "Champagne  Music." 
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Art  Pallan  is  heard  over  KDKA  in  Pittsburgh,  each  Monday  through  Saturday,  from  4  to  8  P.M. 


Two  Hearts  on  the 
Same  Wavelength 

(Continued  from  page  58) 
world  over.    In  other  words,  I  have  never 
got  in  a  rut  .  .  .  and  a  rut  is  the  one  place 
in  the  world  I  don't  want  to  be." 

A  quick-thinking,  fast-moving  reporter, 
NBC's  Mr.  Gr^uer  does  indeed  "do  a  little 
bit  of  everything."  Merely  to  skim  the 
surface,  he  made  the  first  on-the-spot 
newscast  of  the  assassination  of  Count 
Folke-Bernadotte  in  Israel.  He  covered 
the  Lindbergh  kidnapping,  the  Hauptmann 
trial  in  the  early  1930's,  the  burning  of 
the  Morro  Castle  off  the  coast  of  Asbury 
Park,  New  Jersey — in  1936 — and  every 
political  convention  and  Presidential  in- 
auguration since  1940. 

"If  I  were  to  name  what  were,  to  me, 
the  most  memorable  thrills  during  the 
years  I've  been  reporting,"  says  Ben,  "the 
Morro  Castle — for  shock  value — would  be 
one  of  them.  I  put  the  first  survivor  on 
the  air.  He  swam  ashore  and  I  inter- 
viewed him  in  a  phone  booth.  For  awe- 
inspiring  qualities,  there  was  the  eclipse 
in  Brazil,  a  spectacle  I  described  from  a 
remote  section  in  the  uplands.  The  eclipse 
lasted  four-and-a-half  minutes.  To  be 
present  during  that  epochal  four-and-a- 
half  minutes,  I  travelled  10,000  miles, 
round-trip. 

"There  was  the  return  to  America,  in 
1945,  of  General  Eisenhower,  the  conquer- 
ing hero  home  from  the  war.  A  thrill  that 
will  stay  with  me  always  was  reporting  to 
the  whole  world,  from  the  United  Nations 
Headquarters  in  New  York,  what  the  U.N. 
was  doing  about  the  crises  in  Lebanon, 
Suez  and  Hungary.  Among  the  many 
memorable  personalities  I've  interviewed 
are  Israeli  Prime  Minister  David  Ben 
Gurion — a  giant  in  his  time  .  .  .  General 
MacArthur,  ex-President  Herbert  Hoover 
.  .  .  and,  among  theater  people,  Ingrid 
Bergman,  Katharine  Hepburn,  Shirley 
Booth  and  Helen  Hayes,  Fredric  and 
Florence  March,  Abe  Burroughs,  Jimmy 
Durante — all  favorites  of  mine." 

A  virtuoso  of  the  mike,  Mr.  Grauer  is 
also  a  sjrmphony  commentator,  panel  mod- 
erator, master  of  ceremonies  (he  was  the 
emcee  of  Pot  O'  Gold,  the  first  radio  show 
to  present  cash  prizes),  and  a  communi- 
cator on  Monitor.  One  of  the  most  accom- 
plished ad-libbers  in  broadcasting,  he  once 
described  a  parade  for  fifty  minutes  with- 
out intermission.  In  1944,  he  was  the 
winner  of  the  H.  P.  Davis  award  to  the 
best  NBC  announcer,  and  he  has  been 
decorated  by  the  French  Government  with 
the  Legion  of  Honor. 

"Though  I  often  think  it's  strange," 
Ben  says,  "that  I,  who  am  really  a  reflec- 
tive kind  of  guy,  should  be  in  the  most 
vmreflective  business  in  the  world.  I  am 
a  deep  lover  of  two  things — archeology 
and  book-collecting.  In  a  less  exigent 
profession,  I  would  probably  dream  my 
life  away  among  the  old  ruins  and  old 
books  I  love.  As  it  is,  the  clock-disci- 
pline of  television  and  radio  has  turned 
a  procrastinator  and  potential  dilettante 
into  a  meeter-of-deadlines — sometimes 
as  many  as  ten  a  day,  but  never  less  than 
five.  In  one  day  last  summer,  for  example, 
I  returned  by  plane  from  the  Brussels 
Exhibition  in  the  morning,  moderated  two 
panel  shows  in  the  afternoon,  did  a  three- 
hour  stint  on  Monitor,  then  narrated  the 
radio  version  of  an  NBC-TV  dramatic 
show." 

And    now   there   are   two    careers,    each 

with  a  capital  "C,"  under  one  roof,  two  sets 

of  deadlines  to  be  met  .  .  .  for  Melanie's 

career,  though  in  a  different  field,  is  com- 

.parable    in    the    demands    it    makes    upon 


TV  &  MOVIE 
STAR  PHOTOS 

Brand  new  stars  and 

brand  new  pictures! 

PLUS   your  favorites! 

Ail  handsome  4x5   photos,   on 
glossy   stock,   just   right  for 
fromiftg.     Send    your    order    today. 


STAR  CANDIDS  YOU'LL  TREASURE 


5.  Alan  Ladd 

9.  Esther  Williams 
11.  Elizabeth  Taylor 
15.  Frank  Sinatra 

18.  Rory  Calhoun 

19.  Peter  Lawford 
22.  Burt  Lancaster 
25.  Dale  Evans 

33.  Gene  Autry 

34.  Roy  Rogers 
51.  Doris  Day 

56.  Perry  Como 

57.  Bill  Holden 

66.  Gordon    MacRae 
74.  John  Wayne 
78.  Audie  Murphy 
84.  Janet  Leigh 
86.  Farley  Granger 
92.  Guy  Madison 
105.  Vic  Damone 

109.  Dean  Martin 

110.  Jerry  Lewis 
121.  Tony  Curtis 
128.  Debbie  Reynolds 

135.  Jeff  Chandler 

136.  Rock  Hudson 

139.  Debra  Paget 

140.  Dale  Robertson 

141.  Marilyn  Monroe 
145.  Marlon  Brando 

147.  Tab  Hunter 

148.  Robert  Wagner 

149.  Russ  Tamblyn 

150.  Jeff  Hunter 
175.  Charlton  Heston 

179.  Julius  La  Rosa 

180.  Lucille  Ball 
182.  Jack  Webb 
185.  Richard  Egao 
187.  Jeff  Richards 
192.  Jean  Simmons 
194.  Audrey  Hepburn 
198.  Gale  Storm 
202.  George  Nader 
205.  Ann  Sothern 
207.  Eddie  Fisher 


212.  Grace  Kelly 

213.  James  Dean 

214.  Sheree  North 

215.  Kim  Novak 

219.  Natalie  Wood    . 

220.  Dewey  Martin 

221.  Joan  Collins 

222.  Jayne  Mansfield 

223.  Sal  Mineo 

224.  Shirley  Jones 

225.  Elvis  Presley 

227.  Tony  Perkins 

228.  Clint  Walker 

229.  Pat  Boone 

230.  Paul  Newman 

231.  Don  Murray 
233.  Pat  Wayne 

235.  Anita  Ekberg 

236.  Corey  Allen 

240.  Patti  Page 

241.  Lawrence  Welk 

243.  Larry  Dean 

244.  Buddy  Merrill 

245.  Hugh  O'Brion 

246.  Jim  Arness 

247.  Sanford  Clark 

249.  John  Saxon 

250.  Dean  Stock  well 

252.  Warren  Berlinger 

253.  James  MacArthur 

254.  Nick  Adams 

255.  John  Kerr 

256.  Harry  Belafonte 

258.  Luana  Patten 

259.  Dennis  Hopper 

260.  Tom  Tryon 

261.  Tommy  Sands 

262.  Will  Hutchins 

263.  James  Darren 

264.  Ricky  Nelson 

265.  Faron  Young 

266.  Jerry  Lee  Lewis 

267.  Ferlin  Husky 

268.  Dolores  Hart 

269.  James  Garner 

270.  Everly  Brothers 


271.  Erin  O'Brien 
27,2.  Sandra  Dee 

273.  Lili    Gentle 

274.  Robert  Gulp 

275.  Michael  Ansara 

276.  Jack  Kelly 

277.  Darlene   Gillespie 

278.  Annette    Funicello 

279.  David  Stollery 

280.  Tim   Considine 

281.  Nick  Todd 

282.  Johnny  Mathis 

283.  David  Nelson 

284.  Shirley  Temple 

285.  Pat  Conway 

286.  Bob  Horton 

287.  John  Payne 

288.  David  Tanssen 

289.  Dick  Clark 

290.  Yvonne  Craig 

291.  Carol  Lynley 

292.  Jimmie    Rodgers 

293.  Guy  Williams 

294.  Frankie  Avalon 

295.  John  Gavin 


296.  Lee  Remick 

297.  Diane  Varsi 

298.  Joanne  Woodward 

299.  Teddy  Randazzo 

300.  Paul  Anka 

301.  Peter  Brown 

302.  Edd  Byrnes 

303.  Joni  James 

304.  Jock  Mahoney 

305.  Jim  Frandscus 

306.  Efrem  Zimbalist,  Jr. 

307.  John  Smith 

308.  Lloyd  Bridges 

309.  John  Russell 
?10.  Gene  Barry 

311.  Chuck  Connors 

312.  Geo.  Montgomery 

313.  Craig  Stevens 

314.  Steve  McQueen 

315.  Conway  Twitty 

316.  Ty  Hardin 

317.  Charles  Bronson 

318.  Fabian 

319.  Roger  Smith 

320.  Tuesday  Weld 


FILL  IN  AND  MAIL 
COUPON  TODAY! 


I 


WORLD  WIDE,  DEPT.  WG-5 
112  Main  St..  Ossinlng,  N.  Y. 

I   enclose  $ for   candid 

pictures  of  my  favorite  stars  and  have  circled 
the  numbers  of  the  ones  you  are  to  send  ma 
by  return  mail. 

Name 

Street 

City 

Zone State 

Send  cash  or  money  order.  12  pictures  for 
$1;  6  for  50c. 

(NO   ORDERS    LESS   THAN    50   CENTS) 
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time,  energy  and  talent.  A  graduate  of 
the  Parsons  School  of  Design  in  New 
York,  the  chic  and  vivid  Miss  Kahane 
is  president  of  her  own  firm,  Melanie 
Kahane  Associates,  and  president  of  the 
New  York  chapter  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Decorators.  Recipient  of  many 
honors  in  her  field,  she  is  noted  for  creat- 
ing the  interiors  for  hotels  and  offices,  in- 
dustrial displays,  cars  and  airplanes.  She 
also  designs  furniture,  lighting  fixtures, 
kitchen  equipment,  and  fabrics.  Recently, 
she  designed  the  Playbill  Restaurant  in 
New  York's  theatrical  district,  and  she 
has  decorated,  to  the  last  detail,  many  resi- 
dences— including  the  Governor's  mansion 
in  Austin,  Texas,  the  official  residence  of 
Princeton  University's  president,  Billy 
Rose's  town  house  in  New  York — and,  of 
course,  the  Grauers'  duplex  apartment, 
which  Melanie's  taste  has  made  so  beau- 
tiful it  must  be  seen  to  be  believed. 

To  cite  a  few  of  the  beauties  space 
permits,  the  walls,  upholstery  and  an  un- 
usual handmade  rug  (designed  by  Melanie) 
in  the  living  room  are  a  soft  off-white 
and  beige.  So  are  the  curtains  that  flow, 
from  the  ceiling  to  floor,  at  the  windows. 
Between  the  windows  stands,  full-bellied 
and  almost  ceiling  high,  a  fabulous  and 
fabled  pale  blue  porcelain  stove  of  the 
Baroque  period,  from  Schoenbrunn  Castle 
in  Vienna.  Back  of  the  long  sofa,  along  the 
wall  facing  the  fireplace,  stands  a  very  rare 
twelve-fold  eighteenth -century  Imperial 
Coromandel  screen,  almost  twelve  feet  tall 
and  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  this 
country.  "We  found  it  in  Paris,"  Ben  says, 
"in  flawless  condition.  I  doubt  there  is 
another  of  its  kind  in  the  Western  hemis- 
phere." 

In  front  of  the  sofa,  and  running  its 
length,  is  a  narrow  Korean  lacquered 
orange -red  table — the  only  touch  of  color 
in  the  all-beige  and  white  room,  with  the 
exceptions  of  the  porcelain  stove,  the 
screen  and  the  paintings — including  a 
Mexican  painting  by  Galvan.  At  one  end 
of  the  sofa,  a  beautiful  eighteenth -century 
leather  Chinese  war  lord's  chest  is  used 
as  a  table  and  supports  a  tall  gold-ped- 
estaled lamp.  On  one  table,  there  is  an 
Epstein  bust  of  a  Hindu  boy  and  a 
framed  picture  of  Arturo  Toscanini,  au- 
tographed to  Ben — the  only  photograph 
in  the  room. 

In  the  foyer  which  separates  the  liv- 
ing room  from  the  dining  room  and  kitchen 
quarters,  a  curving  stairway  leads  up  to 
the  bedroom  and  dens.  The  library  .  .  . 
which  houses  some  3,500  books,  most  of 
them    collector's    items    which    Ben    has 


sought  out,  and  found,  over  the  years  .  . 
is  combined  with  the  dining  area.  Mrs. 
Goodwin,  the  Grauers'  indispensable 
housekeeper,  presides  over  the  kitchen 
realm.  The  fourth  occupant  of  the  Grauer 
menage  is  "Dufy,"  the  gray  miniature 
French  poodle  with  whom  Ben  romps 
about  on  the  pale  beige  living-room  rug 
as  boisterously  as  though  on  an  old  sandy 
beach. 

"A  self-created  merry-go-round  that 
never  stops  revolving,"  Ben  says.  Yet, 
somehow,  they  manage  time  out  for  home 
life,  and  travel,  and  friends,  and  fun- 
things — perhaps  because  they  ride  the 
merry-go-round  side  by  side,  sharing  in- 
terests, sharing  thrills  and,  on  occasion, 
merging  their  careers  ...  as  on  Decorat- 
ing Wavelengths,  for  instance,  and  going 
together  to  the  Brussels  Fair — which  Ben 
covered  with  his  tape-recorder,  for  Moni- 
tor, and  Melanie  (who  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Selection  of  Industrial  Design 
and  Handicrafts  for  the  U.  S.  Pavilion) 
with  her  camera  and  sketchbook. 

"We  do  live  pretty  much  side  by  side," 
Melanie  laughs.  "We  even  stagger  up  at 
the  same  time  in  the  morning — what  time 
depends  on  whether  we  have  a  deadline 
to  meet,  or  a  plane  to  make.  If  a  six- 
o'clock  plane,  we're  there  at  five-fifty-nine 
— one  of  the  many  traits  we  have  in  com- 
mon is  that  we  make  anything  on  dead- 
line. If  we  haven't  a  deadline  of  any 
kind,  we  sort  of  groan  our  way  to  eight 
o'clock.  We  have  breakfast  in  our  bed- 
room ...  I  in  bed;  Ben  at  a  small  table 
.  .  .  Ben's  breakfast,  a  very  little  one — half 
a  grapefruit  and  coflEee;  mine,  a  very  big 
one — juice  and  egg,  waffles,  or  sweet  rolls 
and  coffee.  After  breakfast,  we  read  the 
papers  ...  I,  the  front  page  and  the  thea- 
ter section,  while  Ben  digs  into  the  edi- 
torials. Then  we  leave  for  our  respective 
offices — after  which  each  is  on  his  own. 

"At  the  end  of  what  is,  for  both  of  us, 
a  jammed  day,  we  get  home  at  six-thirty 
or  maybe  seven.  If  we're  staying  at  home, 
we're  usually  in  bed  by  ten  o'clock.  We 
always  read  in  bed.  I  catch  up  on  trade 
papers  or  a  new  novel.  Ben  always  re- 
tires with  a  rare -books  catalogue — like  a 
gambler  reading  the  racing  forms.  We  go 
out  a  great  deal,  though.  We  go  to 
all  the  openings.  Many  a  time,  we  get 
home  at  seven,  clean  up,  get  into  dinner 
clothes  and  make  an  eight-o'clock  curtain 
on  Broadway. 

"With  so  many  friends  in  the  theater — 
Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  Fredric  and  Flor- 
ence March,  Moss  Hart  and  Kitty  Carlisle 
— there  are  few  openings  we  want  to  miss. 
After  the  theater,  Sardi's  or  The  Playbill 


DID  HIS  KISSES  MEAN  LOVE? 

Vital  questions  about  life  and  love  are 
answered  on  radio's  "My  True  Story." 
For  it  presents  real-life  stories  taken  right 
from  the  files  of  "True  Story"  Magazine. 
You  hear  how  people  like  your  friends, 
your  neighbors,  your  own  family,  have 
fought  with  life's  most  difficult  emotional 
problems — and  how  they  have  won 
happiness.  Be  sure  to  listen — for  the  next 
thrilling  episode  may  answer  your  most 
important  question. 
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MY  TRUE  STORY 

National  Broadcasting  Company 

What  happens  when  a  young  couple  vow,  "No  more  babies!"    Read  "That 
Operation  Men  Can  Have"  in  June  TRUE  STORY,  now  at  your  newsstand. 


for  supper  and  a  hashing-over  of  what- 
ever play  we've  seen.  .  .  .  Or  we  go  danc- 
ing. We  both  love  it — my  husband  is  a 
fabulous  dancer."  ("My  wife,"  Beau  Ben 
interpolates,  "is  a  fabulous  partner.") 

"We  both  love  parties — we  gave  one  last 
week  for  our  good  friends,  Eddie  Albert 
and  Margo.  But  the  best  one  we  ever 
gave  was  'The  Bare  Walls  Brawl,'  a  black- 
tie  affair  which  took  place  a  few  weeks 
after  we  bought  the  house.  'Let's  give 
one  now,'  I  suggested,  'while  it's  empty.' 
Barer  than  a  barn,  not  a  stick  of  furniture 
in  it,  undecorated  and  quite  grubby.  Clif- 
ford Dennis,  from  my  office,  painted  fur- 
niture on  the  walls — a  great  big  Victorian 
sofa,  a  console  table  with  a  fat  vase  of 
flowers,    draperies,    too,    and    bric-a-brac. 

J^  rom  the  warehouse,  I  produced  some 
gaudy  stuff,  such  as  you  use  to  dress  a 
set,  including  my  favorite  pink-and- 
orange  canopy,  which  I  used  over  the  buf- 
fet table — brought  in  by  the  caterer,  along 
with  some  chairs,  tables  and  pink  table- 
cloths. A  friend  lent  me  some  phony  Ed- 
wardian street  lamps,  with  huge  globes, 
and  I  stuck  those  around,  along  with  some 
tall  cans  in  which  we  keep  blueprints  at 
the  office.  On  one  of  them  I  lettered  in 
paint.  Unpaid  Bills,  on  another.  Mortgage 
Money,  on  a  third,  Donations  Accepted. 

"We  rolled  out  the  red  carpet  for  our 
three  hundred  guests — a  small  swatch  of 
red  carpet  had  been  attached  to  each  in- 
vitation, too.  The  food  was  wonderful.  The 
wine  flowed.  Like  Paris  in  April,  with  the 
windows  open  onto  the  balconies,  it  was 
one  of  those  magical  parties  that,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  was  sheer  perfection. 

"We  love  travel,  holidays  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  and  did  we  have  a  wonderful  skin- 
diving  holiday,  last  winter  in  the  Ba- 
hamas— and,  the  year  before,  in  Majorca!" 
Ben  breaks  in.  "Fishing,  too.  Yachting 
with  friends,  we  were  under  sail  one  day, 
and  trolling,  and  I  caught  a  sea  mackerel — 
big  enough  for  four — which  Melanie 
cleaned,  stuffed  with  herbs  and  cooked. 
He  was  a  darling  fish. 

"We  both  love  food,  love  it.  Melanie's 
daughter  is  an  absolutely  epicurean  cook, 
of  the  mousse,  souffle,  and  veal-in-wine 
school.  Now  twenty-one,  Joan  has  her 
own  apartment  and  an  editorial  job  with 
Community  Chests  of  America.  I'm  not  a 
mean  chef,  either.  A  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Amateur  Chefs,  I  make  a  great 
Beef  Stroganoff.  And  then  there  are  my 
peaches.  Every  autumn,  for  fifteen  years, 
I've  been  canning  peaches — some  I  brandy,  [ 
some  I  don't — and  never  lost  a  jar." 

"We  complement  each  other,"  Melanie 
says.  "For  example,  on  Saturdays,  our  one 
all-to-ourselves  day  each  week — on  Sun- 
days, Ben  does  his  three-hour  stint  on 
Monitor — we  have  lunch  together — at  the 
Colony,  or  Voisin,  or  our  favorite  '21,'  and 
then  we  do  the  galleries  or  wander  over 
to  Third  Avenue,  where  I  do  the  book- 
shops with  Ben  and  he  does  the  antique 
shops  with  me.  Although  Ben  may  not 
know  whether  an  old  chair  is  a  Victorian 
or  Restoration  piece,  let's  say,  he  has  an 
enormous  consciousness  about  antiques,  ■ 
paintings  and  Oriental  rugs. 

"On  Decorating  Wavelengths,  we  com- 
plement each  other,  too — ^for  instance,  I 
may  mention  'glass  curtain'  or  use  some 
decorating  cliche,  and  Ben,  from  the 
'mere-man  point  of  view,'  will  ask  me  what 
I  mean  by  it.  On  the  other  hand,  when- 
just  before  we  go  on  the  air — he  says 
something  like,  'We've  got  to  find  an 
optional  twenty,'  I  haven't  the  vaguest 
idea  what  he's  talking  about,  or  what 
I'm  supposed  to  do,  until  he  explains,  'We 
may  have  to  cut  out  five  lines  toward  the  i 
end,  so  that  we  don't  run  overtime.' " 

Two  lovers  of  life,  and  of  each  other,  on   , 
a  self-created  merry-go-round  which  they 
hope  will  never  stop  revolving. 


(Continued  from  page  36) 
ten  years  of  experience,  he  is  a  "new  face" 
to  a  wide  segment  of  the  viewing  public. 
This  is  fine  with  him— playing  Pete  Kelly 
is  the  break  he's  been  hoping  for  for 
years,  and  he  feels  that  public  acceptance 
of  him  in  this  part  will  be  much  easier 
than  if  people  were  able  to  remember  him 
m  other  types  of  roles.  Meanwhile,  those 
same  ten  years  in  movies,  with  twenty 
feature  films  to  his  credit,  will  make  it 
easier  for  Bill  Reynolds  to  give  Pete  Kelly 
everything  he  has. 

This  intensity  of  feeling  for  the  role 
seems  appropriate,  for  the  part  of  Pete 
Kelly  has  been  a  long-time  dream  of  its 
creator,  Jack  Webb.  In  fact,  Jack  played 
the  part  on  a  radio  serialization  for  a  sea- 
son, then  repeated  the  role  in  a  success- 
ful movie.  Determined  to  stay  behind 
the  cameras  for  the  tele-version,  how- 
ever, Webb  had  been  on  the  watch  for 
several  years  for  just  the  right  actor  to 
play  Pete. 

One  interview  with  Bill  Reynolds  did  it. 
Some  electric  spark,  some  empathy  be- 
tween the  two  men,  signalled  to  Webb 
that  Bill  was  the  one.  Pete  Kelly,  as 
Webb  had  always  visualized  him,  was  "a 
sensitive  man,  a  man  who  feels  things 
deeply,  but  doesn't  want  the  world  to 
know.  He  covers  up  with  a  veneer  of 
sophistication  and  cynicism,  but  that 
veneer  is  so  thin  you  can  almost  see 
through  it!" 

Webb  recalls:  "I'd  interviewed  scores  of 
actors,  with  the  part  of  Pete  Kelly  in 
mind,  but  I'd  never  even  got  so  far  as 
testing  any  of  them.  Bill  was  the  first  one 
who  looked  exactly  right  for  the  part.  He 
looked  like  the  kind  who  was  highly  emo- 
tional,   easily    moved — and    yet    kept    it 


Born  to  the  Blues 

fairly  well  hidden  within  himself.  And 
he  looked  like  the  kind  who  could  pick 
up  a  trumpet,  and  make  all  his  joys  and 
woes  come  out  in  music.  When  I  learned 
he'd  really  played  the  cornet  back  in 
high  school,  I  realized  I  had  a  bonus. 
He  doesn't  do  the  actual  playing  on  the 
sound  track— we  have  jazz  expert  Dick 
Cathcart  for  that.  But  he  knows  his  in- 
strument well  enough  to  make  a  con- 
vincing job  of  fingering.  He's  just  Pete 
Kelly,  the  way  I've  always  pictured  him— 
that's  all." 

It  isn't  difficult  to  see  why  Webb  would 
pick  Bill  Reynolds  for  the  Pete  Kelly  role. 
Dressed  in  a  suit  with  a  1920  vintage  cut, 
wearing  the  blazing  bow-tie  of  the  era, 
he  looks  as  if  he'd  just  stepped  out  of  a 
cartoon  by  John  Held  Jr.,  or  out  of  an 
illustration  in  the  old  Smart  Set  or  Col- 
lege Humor  magazines.  Slight  in  build— 
his  five-foot-eleven  frame  is  sparsely 
padded  with  155  poimds— he  gives  the 
feeling  of  being  a  taut,  high-strung  indi- 
vidual, yet  sufficiently  well-disciplined  to 
keep  his  sensitivity  hidden  and  imder 
control. 

Serious  and  thoughtful  much  of  the 
time.  Bill  Reynolds  stUl  possesses  a  won- 
derful, off-beat  sense  of  humor,  which 
can  produce  a  flashing  grin  and  light  up 
his  deepset  blue  eyes.  Those  eyes,  he 
confesses,  may  look  dreamy  more  often 
than  they  actually  are.  He's  nearsighted 
and— since  Pete  Kelly  doesn't  wear 
glasses,  as  Bill  Reynolds  does  off-screen- 
myopia  is  occasionally  mistaken  for  mood. 
Even  contact  lenses  won't  solve  Bill's 
problem— he's  tried  them  and  found  him- 
self the  one  person  in  a  hundred  unable 
to  wear  them.  This  presents  certain  diffi- 
culties—where other  actors  may  rely  on 


tfie  teleprompter  for  an  occasional  assist, 
Bill  must  memorize  his  script  completely. 
For  him,  the  little  black  box  directly  over 
the  camera  lens  presents  only  a  fast- 
moving  blur. 

Reynolds  believes  that  the  new  series 
will  climb  into  the  first  ten  toward  the 
end  of  its  first  year.  "In  a  season  so  fidl 
of  Westerns,  Pete  Kelly's  Blues  should 
come  as  a  welcome  relief,"  he  points  out. 
"But  it  probably  won't  be  any  big  over- 
night thing — learning  to  love  jazz,  which 
will  figure  largely  in  the  show,  will  be  an 
acquired  taste  for  many  people.  It  will 
have  to  grow  on  them,  like  learning  to 
love  olives." 

Waiting  for  that  year  to  unfold  will  be 
easy  for  Bill  Reynolds.  It's  the  wait  of 
the  year  just  past  which  has  been  tough. 
The  ^  interview  with  Webb,  and  the 
"you're-the-man"  nod,  came  in  Febru- 
ary, 1958.  The  pilot  for  the  series  was 
filmed  the  following  April.  From  then 
until  the  past  March  was  the  long  wait- 
lining  up  sponsor  and  network  and  time- 
slot,  all  the  myriad  details  necessary  be- 
fore a  show  goes  on  the  air. 

No  do-it-yourselfer.  Bill  wasn't  able  to 
fill  that  year's  wait  with  the  puttering- 
about-the-house  occupations  of  a  Mr. 
Fixit.  He  claims  it's  a  major  accom- 
plishment and  a  day's  work  when  he  is 
able  to  reduce  a  half-inch  washer  to 
quarter-inch  size,  for  some  emergency 
use.  What  time  he  does  spend  around 
the  house,  he  admits,  he  is  mainly  getting 
under  wife  Molly's  feet.  Since  the  holi- 
days, there  has  been  more  to  do — baby 
daughter  Carrie  occupies  a  great  deal  of 
her  dad's  attention. 

Bill    did    appear    in    several    television 
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1.  Germicidal  protection!  Norforms  are 
safer  and  surer  than  ever!  A  highly  perfected 
new  formula  releases  antiseptic  and  germi- 
cidal ingredients  right  in  the  vaginal  trad. 
The  exclusive  new  base  melts  at  body  tem- 
perature, forming  a  powerful  protective 
film  that  permits  long-lasting  action.  Wili 
not  harm  delicate  tissues. 

2.  Deodorant  protection!  Norforms 
were  tested  in  a  hospital  clinic  and  found 
to  be  more  efTective  than  anything  it  had 
ever  used.  Norforms  are  deodorant — they 
eliminate  (rather  than  cover  up)  embarrassing 
odors,  yet  have  no  "medicine"  or  "disin- 
fectant" odor  themselves. 

3.  Convenience!  These  small  vaginal  sup- 
positories are  so  easy  and  convenient  to  use. 
Just  insert— no  apparatus,  mixing  or  meas- 
uring. They're  greaseless  and  they  keep  in 
any  climate.  Your  druggist  has  them  in 
boxes  of  12  and  24.  Also  available  in  Canada. 

Tested  by  doctors.. .proved  in  hospital  clinics 

FREE  informative  Norforms  booklet 

Just  mail  this  coupon  to  Dept. '  RT-96 
Norwich  Pharmacal  Company,  Norwich,  N.  Y, 

Please  send  me  the  new  Norforms 
booklet,  in  a  plain  envelope. 
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IVevr  Patterns  for  You 


9289 — Checks  are  approved  for  the  half- 
sizer;  step  into  this  slimming  style  with 
the  flattering  collar,  rounded  pockets. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Sizes  141/2-2414.  Size 
161/2  takes  3%  yards  35-inch  fabric.  State 
size.  S5<l'. 


4758 

10-18 


9102 — Cool  summertimer — becoming  to 
any  figure.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses'  and 
Women's  Sizes  12-20;  40-48.  Size  16  dress 
and  jacket  take  4%  yards  39-inch  fabric. 
State  size.  35^. 

4758 — Breeze-seeking  sun  style.  Few  pat- 
tern parts,  easiest  sewing.  Printed  Pattern 
in  Misses'  Sizes  10-18.  Size  16  takes  3% 
yards  39-inch  fabric.  State  size,  35^. 

4519 — Juniors,  pour  yourself  a  perfect 
figure!  Bodice  curved,  waist  nipped,  skirt 
soft  and  flaring.  Printed  Pattern  in  Jr. 
Miss  Sizes  9-17.  Size  13  dress  4%  yards  39- 
inch  fabric;  jacket  11/4  yards.  State  size.  35^, 


4519 
9-17 
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Send  thirty-five  cents  (in  coin)  for  each  pattern  to:  TV  Radio  Mirror,  Pattern  Depart- 
ment,  P.O.  Box  137,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.Y.  Add  ten  cents  for  each 
pattern    if   you    wish    first-class    mailing.    Be    sure    to    specify    pattern    number    and    size. 


plays  during  his  year's  wait.  But  he  kept 
to  Westerns,  so  that  there  would  be  less 
chance  of  becoming  identified  by  the  audi- 
ence. Pete  Kelly  was  hiding  behind  a 
day's  growth  of  beard  and  under  a 
Stetson. 

Of  course,  this  year  of  waiting  would 
be  the  year  during  which  other  plums 
were  dangled  before  Reynolds.  One  studio 
offered  a  long-term  contract,  another 
wanted  to  sign  him  for  several  pictures, 
stiU  another  had  a  series  they  wanted  him 
to  try.  But  Bill,  with  a  regard  for  Jack 
Webb's  talent  and  abilities  which  ap- 
proaches reverence,  felt  that  the  Pete 
Kelly  spot  was  the  one  he'd  been  waiting 
for,  and  sat  tight. 

In  a  way,  it's  a  little  curious  that  Bill 
has  this  strong  feeling  about  the  role  of  a 
man  who  was  trumpeting  his  loudest  back 
in  the  1920s.  Because  Bill  wasn't  bom 
until  1931.  That  was  in  Los  Angeles, 
where  his  father  was  a  professor  of  eco- 
nomics. The  family  name  was  Regnolds, 
with  the  silent  "g" — when  Bill  became  an 
actor,  he  simplified  it  to  Reynolds. 

No  one  else  in  his  family  has  even  been 
in  show  business,  but  acting  is  all  that's 
ever  really  interested  Bill.  He  did  toy 
briefly  with  sports  when  he  was  in  high 
school.  The  family  had  moved  to  the 
San  Francisco  area,  and  Bill  became  a 
star  swimmer  at  Sequoia  High  School,  in 
Redwood  City. 

He  still  remembers  vividly  one  swim- 
ming meet,  when  he  was  leading  the  field 
in  a  free-style  race.  "I  swam  backstroke, 
and  there  I  was,  up  front,  and  watching  J 
them  all  trying  to  catch  me.  At  first,  I 
had  a  good  lead,  but  my  wind  started  go- 
ing, and  I  kept  seeing  them  closing  in  on 
me.  As  I  reached  the  side  of  the  pool, 
just  before  I  flipped  over  for  the  return 
trip,  I  caught  sight  of  my  brother  stand- 
ing there.  His  look  of  triumph  was  fad- 
ing fast,  and  I  knew  what  that  meant.  I 
was  only  sixteen  at  the  time,  and  most 
of  my  strength  had  gone  into  just  plain 
growing — I  didn't  have  much  reserve  to 
call  on.  I  won  that  match,  but  barely. 
Even  though  there'd  been  some  talk 
about  my  being  'Olympic  material,'  I 
knew,  after  that  match,  that  I'd  never 
make  it. 

"The  same  with  boxing — I  tried  some 
amateur  stuff  when  I  was  in  school.  But 
I  didn't  have  the  control  a  boxer  must 
have.  When  I  got  hurt,  I  got  mad.  And 
a  fighter  who's  angry  is  no  good — not  in 
the  ring.  He  leaves  himself  absolutely  at 
the  mercy  of  his  opponent,  and  he's  on 
the  canvas  in  nothing-flat.  I  knew,  be- 
fore I  ever  left  high  school,  that  I  was  too 
emotional  ever  to  be  a  real  success  in 
sports.  But  emotions  are  just  fine  to 
have  for  what  I  really  wanted  to  do — act. 
That's  all  I've  ever  wanted  to  do,  I  hope 
that's  all  I  ever  have  to  do!" 

Bill's  first  taste  of  professional  acting 
came  when  he  was  only  fourteen,  and 
he'd  talked  himself  into  landing  a  bit  part 
in  a  radio  drama  broadcast  over  radio 
Station  KVSM,  at  San  Mateo,  California. 
"That  part  led  to  a  weekly  job,  at  the  mu- 
nificent sum  of  ten  dollars  a  week,  which 
was  barely  enough  to  cover  his  carfare 
from  home  and  back.  But  the  money 
meant  little — Bill  had  a  chance  to  act. 
Besides,  every  once  in  a  while,  one  of  the 
announcers  would  be  called  away  for  an 
hour  or  so,  and  Bill  would  be  allowed  to 
give  the  station-break  announcements. 
He  can  still  roll  that  station  break  off 
so  glibly  you  know  it's  etched  a  neat  little 
groove  in  his  brain. 

What  money  he  could  manage  to 
scrounge  together  during  those  days.  Bill 
spent  on  movies.  He  went  to  anything 
and  everything  for  which  he  could  find 
the  price  of  a  ticket.     Between  times,  he 


listened  to  the  radio,  and  became  a  red- 
hot  fan  of  the  San  Francisco-originated 
radio  show,  Pat  Novak  For  Hire.  In  case 
you  may  have  forgotten,  that's  the  series 
which  first  acquainted  the  country  with 
the  talents  of  one  Jack  Webb. 

After  he  finished  high  school  in  Red- 
wood City,  Bill  came  to  Pasadena,  to  make 
his  home  with  his  brother  Bob,  who  was 
a  banker  there.  He  attended  Pasadena 
City  College,  and  then,  in  1949,  enrolled  in 
the  Century  Theater  group  in  Hollywood. 
Within  a  year  he  had  been  signed  to  a 
contract  by  a  major  movie  studio. 

In  1952,  Bill's  theatrical  career  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  two-year  hitch  in  the 
army.  Interrupted  is  hardly  the  word, 
however,  for  Bill  kept  right  on  packing 
in  the  useful  experience,  even  during  the 
two  years  in  uniform.  By  a  crazy  stroke 
of  luck,  he  was  pulled  out  of  a  Korea- 
bound  batallion — pulled  quite  literally  off 
a  Japanese  dock,  minutes  before  sailing 
time — to  join  the  Armed  Forces  Radio 
Service. 

Headquartering  in  Tokyo,  he  was  able 
to  act,  write,  produce  and  announce  for 
the  heavy  schedule  of  entertainment  fur- 
nished the  troops  throughout  the  Far 
East.  He  was  in  charge,  too,  of  the  re- 
corded programs  of  network  shows  flown 
over  from  the  United  States  to  be  re- 
broadcast  to  the  troops.  Among  these  was 
one  which  became  his  personal  favorite, 
as  well  as  the  favorite  of  many  another 
soldier.  It  was  a  show  called  Dragnet, 
done  by  Bill's  favorite  of  the  Pete  Novak 
days.  Jack  Webb. 

Out  of  uniform  and  back  in  Hollywood, 
Bill  resumed  his  career  in  motion  pic- 
tures. But  the  studio  where  he  was  under 
contract  was  already  giving  the  big 
star-buildup  to  a  couple  of  their  other 
male  juveniles,  and  Bill,  who  could 
play  character  roles,  got  left  behind  in  the 
dust.  Generally,  he  wound  up  as  the 
second  lead  in  some  opus  destined  to  fill 
the  bottom  half  of  a  double-featvire  bUl. 
As   a  contract  player,   he   had   no   choice. 

He's  not  complaining,  however,  because 
he  did  manage  to  survive  ten  years  in 
the  business,  which  is  more  than  many 
can  boast.  Also,  he  made  himself  a  very 
good  living  while  he  was  doing  it,  and 
one  of  his  routine  chores  as  a  contract 
player  really  paid  ofl:  It  was  his  job  to 
read  lines  with  hopeful  young  actresses 
who  had  been  brought  in  to  make  screen 
tests.  He  remembers  the  day  when  at- 
tractive model  Molly  Sinclair  showed  up 
,for  a  screen  test,  and  he  was  assigned  to 
play  the  scene  with  her.  Molly  didn't  get 
the  acting  part,  but  she  did  get  Bill. 

Nowadays,  she  couldn't  care  less  about 
having  an  acting  career — ^her  days  are 
full  of  making  like  a  housewife,  in  their 
little  home  in  Studio  City,  not  far  from 
the  Republic  studios  where  Pete  Kelly's 
Blues  is  filmed.  When  the  baby  came 
along  last  November,  they  named  her 
"Carrie"  for  one  of  Bill's  movies. 

Bill's  two  new  roles — that  of  parent  and 
that  of  Pete  Kelly — may  just  combine  into 
making  him  a  better  father,  he  believes. 
He  has  learned,  doing  the  television  ser- 
ies, some  very  interesting  facts,  such  as 
the  one  that  young  people  today  are  very 
much  like  the  young  people  of  the  1920s. 

"They  had  the  same  hopes  and  ambi- 
tions— that  'younger  generation'  back  in 
1920 — the  same  feelings  of  frustration  and 
rebellion,  that  kids  have  today,"  he  points 
out.  "The  crazy  thing,  to  me,  is  that  so 
many  of  those  young  people  of  the  '20s 
are  today's  parents,  the  very  ones  who 
claim  they  aren't  able  to  understand  their 
sons  and  daughters,  can't  figure  out  what 
all  the  shouting  is  about.  I'm  going  to 
make  an  earnest  effort  to  remember, 
when  Carrie  gets  older,  just  what  it  was 
like  to  be  her  age." 
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in  exclusive  Interviews, 
fooys  reveal  their 
secret  opinions  on: 

DATING 

HOW  GrRLS  LOOK 

NECKING 

GOING  STEADY 

DITCHING  A  GIRL 

FALLING  IN  LOVE 

MARRIAGE 


ONLY  25' 

At  all  newsdealers.  If  your  newsdealer 
is  all  sold  out,  mail  this  coupon  with 
250  and  we  will  rush  your  copy  to  you. 


Now  ready — a  magazine  especial- 
ly designed  for  teen-agers  who 
have  begun  dating!  Here  are  all 
the  answers  to  your  dating  prob- 
lems. 

The  exciting  first  issue  tells  what 
boys  love  and  what  boys  hate 
about  girls.  Here  for  the  first 
time  are  the  things  boys  never 
admit  to  girls. 

Teens  Today  tells  why  boys  ask 
for  a  first  date  .  .  .  and  why  they 
don't  ask  for  a  second  date  ...  if! 
It  tells  how  boys  want  girls  to  act 
on  a  date.  And  much,  much  more. 

Succeeding  issues  (Teens  Today 
will  be  published  every  other 
month)  will  give  you  helpful  sug- 
gestions from  both  the  girls'  view- 
point and  the  boys'  viewpoint  of 
dating. 

This  wonderful  new  magazine 
is  sure  to  be  a  sell-out.  Get  your 
copy  from  your  newsdealer  at 
once — only  25<^.  If  he  is  sold  out, 
rush  coupon  below — now. 

1st  ISSUE 


TEENS  TODAY 

RM-659     1 

205  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 

Rush  me  a  copy  of  the  first  issue  of  Teens  Today.  I  enclose  25^. 

Name 
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Address .    .                    . .    . . 

CHy State 

(Canadian  Price  30c) 
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What  I'd  Like  out  of  Marriage 


(Continued  from  page  38) 
also  does  commercials  and  stage  plays. 
"Fortunately,  I  can  now  get  all  the  work 
I  want,"  Suzanne  smiles.  "But  I  want  to 
have  a  personal  life,  too.  So  I  limit  my- 
self. I  turn  down  jobs.  I'm  not  a  dedi- 
cated actress  who  puts  her  career  above 
everything  and  everybody.  For  me,  act- 
ing is  an  occupation.  I  work  hard  at  it, 
and  I  like  it.  But  I  don't  need  the  ap- 
plause. My  ambition  in  life  is  not  to 
become  a  star,  but  to  be  a  wife." 

Until  she  marries,  her  ample  room-and- 
a-half  apartment  in  midtown  New  York 
is  her  refuge  from  the  tensions  of  acting 
jobs,  rehearsals,  appointments,  deadlines. 
It  consists  of  one  big  L-shaped  room,  plus 
bathroom.  The  "half"  portion  of  the 
apartment  consists  of  a  kitchen  (stove, 
sink,  pantry)  compact  against  a  small 
wall,  with  space  left  for  a  dinette  table 
for  four  and  an  exercise  machine. 

It's  not  a  big  kitchen,  but  "it's  enough 
to  enable  me  to  cook  for  four  or  six  peo- 
ple, if  I  want  to."  She  admits  she  hasn't 
entertained  much.  "I've  been  so  busy 
establishing  myself  as  an  actress.  And, 
when  I  come  home,  I  prefer  to  read,  listen 
to  classical  music  on  the  radio." 

For  a  while,  she  used  to  go  to  a  gym- 
studio  twice  a  week.  "I'd  be  so  tired,  I'd 
want  to  go  home  and  sleep  .  .  .  but,  in- 
stead, I  went  to  the  gym  and  stretched 
and  limbered  up,  and  then  felt  revived. 
Now,  however,  I  have  this  electric  bicycle, 
ride  it  about  forty-five  minutes  a  day, 
and  it  tones  me  up." 

Suzanne's  apartment  has  white  walls, 
and  is  furnished  with  a  mixture  of  mod- 
ern and  old  furniture.  It  contains  a  blue 
rug,  a  couple  of  early  American  chairs,  a 
modem  dinette  table  with  four  modern 
chairs,  a  large  bookcase,  a  convertible 
couch,  several  framed  paintings.  "Some 
things  I  bought,"  she  explains,  "and  some 
were  gifts  and  loans.  Those  paintings 
there  ...  a  couple  are  painted  by  my  doc- 
tor's wife,  and  a  couple  are  loans  from 
the  landlord.  As  I've  said  before,  I  don't 
really  want  to  feel  that  this  is  perma- 
nent." 

It  seems  only  yesterday,  she  admits,  that 
she  was  Miss  Utah  of  1955,  and  a  runner- 
up  at  the  Miss  America  contest  in  Atlan- 
tic City.  She  was  then  five-feet-four- 
and-a-half  and  113  pounds,  with  figure 
measurements  of  33-25-35.  Today,  she 
has  grown  to  five-feet-six,  120  pounds, 
and  34-24-35. 

She  was  born  Suzanne  Poulter,  but  took 
her  mother's  maiden  name  when  she  be- 
came an  actress.  From  Provo,  Utah,  her 
birthplace,  she  traveled  all  over  Califor- 
nia and  Utah  because  her  dad  was  a 
salesman  and  never  stayed  put  too  long. 
She  went  to  a  dozen  grammar  schools — 
in  Berkeley,  Capitola,  Santa  Cruz  Moun- 
tains and  Sequoia — before  she  was  gradu- 
ated from  Oakland  High  School.  Then 
she  studied  for  a  year  at  San  Francisco 
State  College,  followed  by  three  years  at 
the  University  of  Utah,  where  she  earned 
a  B.A.  in  speech. 

"Those   were  lonesome   years,"   she   re- 
calls.  "I  never  had  a  real  close  girl  friend, 
even  though  I  learned  how  to  make  friends 
quickly   wherever   we   moved.     We   were 
poor,  and  I  never  had  a  room  of  my  own. 
I  couldn't  invite  a  girl  friend  to  stay  over- 
night.    We    were    always   living    in    tem- 
porary places,  and  I  became  pretty  good 
at  pretending  things  were  lovely. 
T        "I  learned  how  to  adjust  to  new  situa- 
'     tions    quickly    and    our    security    w^as    in 
I    knowing    things    could    not    possibly    get 
worse  but  had  to  get  better.     Even  when 
we  didn't  have  money,  Mother  had  a  gift 


for  making  sure  that  my  three  brothers 
and  I  looked  nice  and  presentable." 

Suzanne  started  acting  in  the  first  grade 
and,  by  the  time  she  got  to  college,  was 
good  enough  to  land  the  title  role  in 
"Gigi,"  which  she  later  repeated  with  the 
Denver  Civic  Theater  in  Colorado. 

She  worked  nights,  weekends  and  sum- 
mers during  her  high-school  and  college 
years.  She  was  a  dental  assistant,  play- 
ground supervisor,  package-wrapper  in  a 
department  store,  nurses'  aid,  waitress, 
secretary  at  the  university,  salesgirl  and 
receptionist  at  Station  KUTV  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  where  she  became  the  "weather 
girl" — and  subsequently  decided  to  enter 
the  Miss  Utah  contest. 

During  this  period,  Suzanne  fell  in  love 
with  a  man  five  years  older  than  herself. 
It  was  a  business-office  friendship  which 
slowly  blossomed.  When  he  realized  she 
was  serious  about  becoming  an  actress, 
he  hurried  to  give  her  an  engagement  ring 
on  Christmas  Eve.  "I  had  told  myself  that 
I'd  marry  him  someday,"  Suzanne  recalls, 
"but  not  so  soon.  When  he  gave  me  the 
ring  and  asked  me  to  marry  him,  I  ac- 
cepted without  thinking  too  deeply.  I 
was  not  being  realistic." 

The  climax  came  when  Suzanne's  dad 
died.  Her  mother,  realizing  she  was  not 
prepared  to  face  a  husband-less  future, 
tried  nursing  and  later  enrolled  at  the 
University  of  Utah  for  a  degree  in  busi- 
ness administration.  Suzanne  found  her- 
self torn  between  wanting  to  enter  the 
Miss  Utah  contest  and  develop  a  career  as 
an  actress  .  .  .  and  staying  home  to  help 
her  mother  raise  her  kid  brothers. 

She  had  to  make  a  profound  decision. 
But,  instead  of  depending  on  logic,  she 
let  her  heart  rule.  "My  instincts  have 
always  been  accurate  for  me,  and  they 
told  me  to  leave  home.  Of  course,  I  had 
guilty  feelings  about  leaving  my  mother 
and  breaking  my   engagement." 

She  gave  the  boy  back  the  ring,  won 
the  Miss  Utah  contest,  and  left  for  Atlan- 
tic City  with  her  life  savings — about  two 
hundred  dollars.  .  .  . 

1  oday,  she  knows  she  made  the  right  de- 
cision. Her  mother,  who  had  married  at 
seventeen  and  never  completed  her  edu- 
cation, will  soon  be  getting  her  degree. 
"She  has  blossomed  out  wonderfully,  and 
is  really  enjoying  life,"  smiles  Suzanne. 
Her  brothers  are  fine,  too.  "And  I  am 
now  in  a  position  to  help  them,  financially. 
So  everything  worked  out  all  right!" 

She  recalls  how  her  mother  made  the 
trip  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Atlantic  City 
by  bus,  because  she  couldn't  afford  train 
or  plane  fare.  She  did  not,  of  course,  see 
Suzanne  win  the  Miss  America  title  .  .  . 
but  she  was  happy  when  Suzanne  did 
Ophelia's  mad  scene  from  "Hamlet"  and 
won  the  Grand  Talent  Award:  $1,000  for 
a  course  at  the  American  Theater  Wing 
and  living  expenses  at  a  hotel  for  women 
in  New  York. 

Mother  then  took  a  bus  back  to  Salt 
Lake,  and  Suzanne  went  on  to  New 
York  .  .  .  where  she  didn't  know  a  soul, 
outside  of  a  friendly  newspaper  columnist 
she  had  met  in  Atlantic  City,  Frank 
Farrell. 

In  New  York,  Suzanne  was  just  another 
aspiring  actress,  competing  with  several 
thousand  other  hopefuls.  To  save  money, 
after  the  scholarship  ran  out,  she  shared 
a  room  with  another  beauty  winner,  Carla 
Huston,  for  two-and-a-half  years.  She 
worked  as  a  receptionist  in  an  advertising 
agency,  ran  over  to  Frank  Farrell's  radio 
show  during  lunchtime,  to  do  commer- 
cials, and  attended  drama  school  at  night. 

"And,   in    between,    I   looked   for   jobs." 


She  averaged  about  three  hours'  sleep  a 
night.  "I  don't  know  how  I  survived.  But 
I  guess  I'm  just  very  healthy.  Even  now, 
when  I  feel  a  cold  coming  on,  I  keep  busy 
and  just  ignore  the  cold  until  it  goes 
away." 

Along  with  her  good  physical  health 
she  enjoyed  spiritual  health.  "I  was 
raised  a  Mormon,  and  I  don't  smoke  or 
drink,  and  I  carry  with  me  wonderful 
memories  of  Mormon  youth  activities  and 
church  worship.  My  faith  gives  me  tre- 
mendous strength." 

By  now,  Suzanne  has  firmly  establishe-l 
herself  as  an  actress.  She  can  take  her 
choice  of  jobs;  she  has  money  in  the 
bank;  she  is  financially  independent;  she 
is  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  she  can 
get  all  the  dates  she  wants. 

But  it's  not  more  dates  she  wants  .  .  . 
it's  meeting  the  right  man.  "I  know  now 
that  romantic  love  is  very  important.  I 
have  fallen  in  love  since  leaving  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  I  know  there  is  a  big  difference 
between  'falling  in  love'  and  loving  some- 
body." 

Suzanne  has  dated  some  of  the  hand- 
somest and  nicest  young  men  in  New 
York,  including  the  two  popular  bachelors 
she  works  with — Merv  Griifin  and  Jim 
Franciscus — and  Jody  McCrea,  Michael 
Tolan,  Jim  Olsen.  But  she  is  still  search- 
ing. .  .  . 

Of  course,  she  has  seen  a  lot  of  broken 
marriages,  but  she  does  not  permit  that 
to  disillusion  her.  "I  know  what  a  happy 
marriage  is.  I  see  them  in  abundance, 
when  I  go  back  home  to  Salt  Lake  City.  As 
for  the  unhappy  marriages,  they  are  un- 
happy because  the  people  involved  are 
not  real.  They're  the  kind  who  married 
to  improve  their  social  or  economic  posi- 
tion, to  help  their  careers,  or  because  they 
felt  it  was  time  to  marry. 

"Despite  all  this,  I  look  forward  to  get- 
ting married.  I  want  to  have  children.  I 
feel  a  strong  maternal  instinct,  and  I  want 
so  much  to  be  a  mother.  .  .  .  People  who 
love  each  other  and  want  to  have  chil- 
dren .  .  .  that  is  the  most  blissful  way  to 
live. 

"Let's  face  it,"  she  says,  "living  alone 
cannot  ever  produce  real  happiness.  You 
have  to  be  in  a  surrounding  where  you 
think  of  somebody  else,  where  you  are 
doing  for  somebody  else,  where  you  are 
appreciated  for  what  you  are — including 
your  faults." 

Suzanne  has  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
kind  of  man  she  would  like  to  marry.  "He 
has  to  have  integrity.  He  must  not  com- 
promise for  what  he  believes  he  ought  to 
have.  He  must  be  highly  honest.  For 
example,  I  could  never  be  interested  in 
a  man  who  is  devious  about  what  he 
wants  and  how  he  gets  it.  I  could  not 
love  any  man  who  is  successful  because 
he  does  not  care  how  he  attains  his 
success." 

She  says  she  is  not  going  to  be  a  re- 
former: "I  would  not  expect  to  change 
the  man  or  his  habits.  I  think  that,  by 
the  time  anybody  gets  to  the  age  that  I 
would  marry  him,  he  would  be  impossible 
to  change,  anyway.  I  would  never  marry 
anyone  in  the  hopes  of  changing  him.  I 
think  it's  a  woman's  place  to  adapt  to  a 
man's  life.  She  should  step  gladly,  cheer- 
fully into  his  way  of  life." 

She  can  never  forget  the  poverty  of  her 
childhood,  yet  she  does  not  put  money 
first  in  thinking  of  marriage.  "I  think  it 
is  important  not  to  be  poor;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  important  to  be  rich."  She 
would  like  to  establish  herself  so  firmly 
as  a  top  actress  that,  if  it**  necessary  to 
work  after  marriage,  she  can  do  so.    "But 
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[  I  don't  look  forward  to  a  lifetime  of 
working.  I'd  rather  work  only  until  the 
children  come. 

"Of  course,  I  expect  the  man  I  marry 
to  be  able  to  provide  for  me,  but  again, 
that's  not  too  important.  I  want  to  marry 
a  man  with  whom  I  can  share  an  inter- 
esting and  varied  life,  preferably  a  man 
with  an  interesting  occupation." 

When  she  finds  the  right  man,  Suzanne 
insists,  "I  will  give  to  marriage  everything 
I  have  learned  .  .  .  everything  that's  me, 
I'd  give  wholeheartedly.  I  would  work 
like  the  devil  for  a  good  marriage."  And 
she  knows  how  to  provide  a  comfortable 
home  for  her  loved  ones.  "When  I  was 
young,  I  had  to  learn  to  be  self-sufficient, 
to  be  creative  at  home,  to  cook,  wash, 
mend  and  clean,  to  make  the  home  cozy 
and  warm. 

"I  have  a  knack  for  making  a  home 
cozy,  and  I'm  pretty  sensible  about  fi- 
nances. I  know  how  to  stretch  a  dollar. 
Because  we  never  had  money  for  expen- 
sive meats,  I  learned  early  in  life  to  make 
the  most  of  hamburger.  I  can  still  make  a 
fine  meat  loaf:  I  baste  the  ground  meat 
with  mushroom  soup,  mix  it  with  bread 
crumbs,  onions  and  eggs,  and  put  mush- 
rooms on  top.  Then  I  let  it  cook  in  the 
oven   forty-five   minutes." 

She  picked  up  the  baking  habit  from 
her  mother,  who's  always  enjoyed  baking. 
"When  friends  come  over,  I  like  to  greet 
them  with  something  I  baked."  For  a  re- 
cent Sunday  brunch,  she  baked  a  coffee 
cake.  But,  most  of  the  time,  she  enjoys 
making  fresh  fruit  pies.  "I  really  have  a 
flair  for  pie  crust!  I  flake  it  with  a  fork, 
and  put  very  little  water  in  it.  I  never 
touch  it  with  my  hands.  If  I  have  to  knead 
it,  I  do  it  with  wax  paper.  In  that  way, 
I  never  let  it  get  warm  enough  for  the 
shortening  to  melt.  I  put  it  into  the  re- 
frigerator right  away,  until  I'm  ready  to 
roll  it  out." 

Suzanne  has  begun  to  stay  home  more 
and  to  cook  more.  "I  am  trying  to  arrange 
my  work  and  obligations  so  that  I  can  get 
home  more.  The  more  I  stay  home,  the 
better  I  like  it." 

But  Suzanne  Storrs  expects  to  like  it 
best  of  all  when  she  someday  shares  a 
"married"  apartment  with  just  the  right 
man.  And  all  she'd  really  expect  of  him 
is  that  he  have  "a  healthy,  uncomplicated 
outlook — I  want  to  mother  children,  not  a 
'grown  baby'  masquerading  as  a  man!" 


Everyone  Likes  Lesley 


(Continued  from  page  48) 
and  present,  a  formal  background  with  in- 
formal living,  dignity  with  hospitality.  Re- 
flecting  the   two   people   who   live   there, 
Lesley  and  her  husband,  John  Abbate. 

Lesley  has  been  an  actress  since  school- 
days at  St.  Joseph's  Academy  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  later  in  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  Rome,  Italy.  John  is  an  interior 
designer,  having  worked  for  his  M.A.  in 
architecture  at  Harvard.  This  house  com- 
bines their  home  (on  two  floors)  and  his 
studios  and  offices  (on  the  remaining 
floors) . 

John  designs  furniture,  as  well  as  com- 
plete interiors,  and  there  are  examples  of 
his  skill  everywhere.  All  the  modem 
pieces  are  his,  mixed  in  with  antiques 
from  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  Some- 
times he  adapts  an  Old  World  design  to 
modem  materials.  His  long  conference 
table  in  the  upstairs  library  is  a  fine  piece, 
topped  with  black  felt.  The  big  walnut 
and  leather  chest  is  another  design  he 
adapted  to  modern  living.  The  room  itself 
is  brown,  gray  and  white,  with  color  in 
lamps  and  upholstery   and  in  the  jackets 
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Thit  child's  mothtr 
I  rieelved  bli  chiek. 
Up  to  $500  paid  for  children's  photos  when 
used  for  advertising.  Hundreds  selected 
monthly.  Ages  2  mos.  to  20  yrs.  Bush  1 
small  photo  for  approval.  Print  child's  and 
mother's  name,  address  on  back.  Returned 
2  weeks.   No  obligation.   Testimonials  sent. 
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You  can  swim,  wolk  in  the 
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and  lashes  NATURALLY 
soft,  dark,  luxuriant  ALL 
DAY,  ALL  NIGHT.  "Dark- 
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Brush  It  Away-Look  Years  Younger 

It's  easy  with  Brownatone.  Thou- 
sands praise  its  natural  appearing 
color.  Instantly  tints  dull,  faded 
or  gray  hair  to  lustrous  shades  of 
blonde,  brown  or  black.  Sate  for 
you  and  your  permanent.  Lasting — 
does  not  wash  out.  750  plus  tax — 
at  all  druggists — or  send  for  free  sample  bottle.  Mailed 
In  plain  wrapper.  Mention  natural  color  ot  your  hair. 
Write — Brownatone,  Dept.  215,   Covington,  Kentucky. 
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Want  to  Get  Rid  Of 
Dark  or  Discolored  Skin, 
Freckles,  Skin  Spots?] 


Famous  Mercolized  Wax  Cream 
7  NIGHT  PLAN  Lightens, 
Beautifies  Skin  While  You  Sleep 

Just  follow  the  amazing  Mercolized  Wax 
Cream?  NIGHT  PLAN  to  a  whiter,  softer, 
lovelier  skin.  Smooth  rich,  luxurious  Mer- 
colized Wax  Cream  on  your  face  or  arms 
just  before  retiring  each  night  for  one  week. 
You'll  begin  to  see  results  almost 
at  once  .  .  .  lightens  dark  skin, 
blotches,  spots,  freckles  as  if  by 
magic!  This  i3  not  a  cover  up  cos- 
metic; Mercolized  Wax  Cream 
works  UNDER  the  skin  surface. 
Beautiful  women  have  used  thi3 
^  time- tested  plan  for  over  40  years  —  you'll 
love  it's  fast,  sure,  longer  lasting  results! 
Mercolized  Wax  Cream  is  sold  on  100%  guar- 
antee or  money  back.    Start  using  it  now! 
MERCOLIZED  WAX  CREAM 

At  All  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Counters 
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Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch -Relieves  Pain 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  —  results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem!" 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)— discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
pository or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H.*  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug  count- 
ers—money back  guarantee.       ♦Reg.  u.s.  Pat.  ott 
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and  bindings  of  the  books  that  line  one 
long  wall,  opposite  the  huECe  stone  fire- 
place. Twin  columns  from  floor  to  ceiling 
are  at  the  window  end,  but  even  this 
rather  formal  note  does  not  detract  from 
the  livableness  of  this  room.  It's  where 
they  spend  much  of  their  time.  Their  bed- 
room and  dressing  rooms  are  at  the  back. 

Downstairs  there  is  a  formal  living 
room,  music  room,  dining  room  and  the 
sparkling  small  kitchen.  An  example  of 
John's  ingenuity  in  design  is  their  dining 
table,  round  and  travertine  topped,  with  a 
built-in  lazy  Susan  for  serving.  For  buffet 
suppers,  the  table  can  be  separated  into 
two  half -circles,  one  placed  at  each  side  of 
the  round  beige  rug,  leaving  the  center  of 
the  room  free.  The  lazy  Susan  becomes  a 
separate  server  for  fruits  and  nuts  and 
desserts,  and  can  be  placed  anywhere. 

Both  Lesley  and  John  are  incorrigible 
collectors,  have  now  made  a  pact  that 
neither  will  buy  one  more  thing  for  the 
house  without  the  consent  of  the  other. 
It's  the  only  way  they  can  curb  that  urge. 
John  is  a  painter,  of  the  modem  school, 
uses  bold  splashes  of  color  to  stunning 
effect.  His  oils,  and  those  of  many  of 
his  contemporaries,  hang  along  the  stair- 
cases and  other  walls. 

In  an  odd  sort  of  way,  their  professions 
brought  them  together.  Friends  of  Lesley 
owned  some  property  in  Connecticut.  She 
wanted  to  build  a  country  studio  there 
for  weekends,  dreamed  of  a  small  summer 
colony  with  a  little  theater.  She  interested 
other  young  performers,  they  hoped  to 
bring  in  a  few  more.  But  first,  she  knew, 
she  must  have  advice  from  an  architect. 

Someone  told  her  about  John,  just  out 
of  O.S.S.,  where  he  had  served  for  four- 
and-a-half  years.  They  discussed  her 
project,  and  he  looked  over  the  site.  "I 
knew  he  was  a  very  talented  young  man, 
and  when  he  told  me  I  must  be  out  of 
my  mind  to  consider  it,  my  plans  collapsed 
with  a  dull  thud.  He  said  that  both  the 
time  and  the  place  were  wrong,  that 
materials  would  be  difficult  to  get,  because 
of  continued  wartime  shortages — it  was 
1946.  There  was  a  long  list  of  good 
reasons." 

Summer  drama  lost  a  home,  but  ro- 
mance gained  by  default.  John  took  his 
would-be  client  to  dinner,  apologized: 
"You  asked  what  I  thought,  and  I  told  you 
the  truth.  That's  what  you  wanted,  isn't 
it?"  She  had  to  admit  she  did.  One 
dinner  led  to  another,  until  Lesley  finally 
decided  she  should  cook  a  meal  for  him. 

"I  fixed  the  kind  of  dinner  most  actresses 
live  on,"  she  smiles.  "Steak,  a  green  salad, 
a  plain  vegetable.  Easy  to  fix,  easy  on  the 
weight."  (Lesley  is  five-feet-four,  very 
slim,  doesn't  look  as  if  she  ever  had  to 
give  weight  a  thought.)  John  ate  every- 
thing, said  he  liked  it — but  hoped  that,  if 
she  ever  invited  him  again,  she  would 
let  him  bring  the  food  and  do  the  cook- 
ing. She  thought  that  would  be  wonder- 
ful, was  intrigued  by  the  idea  of  the 
guest  turning  chef. 

"He  brought  bags  of  things  he  thought 
I  would  like  and  should  learn  about.  Differ- 
ent cuts  of  meat,  vegetables  I  had  never 
used,  flavorings  I  had  never  tasted.  It  was 
a  feast.  I  read  cookbooks  like  mad  after 
that,  filled  the  shelves  with  spices,  tried 
new  things  every  day — and  reserved  steak 
and  salad  for  hurried  dinners  when  I  was 
too  busy  to  fuss." 

They  were  soon  engaged,  but  hadn't  set 
a  wedding  date.  The  day  they  suddenly 
decided  to  get  married — because  it  seemed 
ridiculous  to  go  on  living  apart  in  separate 
apartments  with  separate  expenses — she 
J    had  asked  some  friends  to  dinner,  which 

led  to  some  hectic  arrangements. 
"        Lesley  wanted  to  be  married  by  Judge 
Anna  Kross,  for  whom  she  has  great  re- 
spect.    Judge  Kross  agreed,  if  they  could 


arrive  at  a  prescribed  time,  because  she 
would  have  to  leave  a  little  later  to  appear 
on  a  radio  program.  This  made  Lesley 
laugh,  as  she  explained  that  her  life,  too, 
was  regulated  by  a  radio  schedule.  John 
had  designed  the  wedding  ring,  but  the 
goldsmith  was  still  working  on  it.  She 
had  an  old  ring  she  used  when  doing  TV 
shows  but,  in  the  excitement,  couldn't  lo- 
cate it  until  just  before  she  left  for  the 
ceremony. 

On  the  way  home,  after  the  wedding, 
they  stopped  at  a  pastry  shop  for  dessert 
for  Lesley's  unsuspecting  dinner  guests, 
came  out  to  find  a  traffic  officer  starting 
to  fill  out  a  ticket.  "You  can't  do  this 
today,"  John  told  him.  "I  just  got  married." 
The  officer  gave  him  a  cynical  look.  "But 
it's  true,"  John  said,  and  brought  out 
the  license  to  prove  it.     The  law  relented. 

This  was  January,  1947.  Two  months 
later,  they  went  off  to  Europe  for  a 
two-year  stay  (or  "until  the  money  runs 
out").  They  lived  in  England,  Spain, 
Switzerland,  France,  Italy — but  mainly  in 
Italy,  where  by  sheer  luck  they  got  an 
apartment  in  one  of  the  finest  theater 
buildings  in  Rome.  "It's  impossible  to 
get  in  there,"  everyone  told  them.  "There's 
a  long  waiting  list  and  no  one  ever  leaves." 

But  they  met  the  owner  and,  when  he 
said  there  was  one  apartment  only  partially 
used  as  the  theater  office,  they  knew  John 
could  turn  the  rest  into  a  home.  He  ripped 
down  a  wall,  installed  a  small  kitchen. 
They  let  the  Abbates  poke  around  in  the 
theater  storeroom,  and  Lesley  came  up 
with  washable  apricot  velvet  for  the  slip- 
covers she  made.  They  picked  up  some 
antique    furniture    and    John    restored    it. 

They  even  managed,  by  sheer  good 
luck,  to  get  a  telephone — a  necessity  be- 
cause he  was  engaged  in  much  research 
and  she  was  thinking  about  some  acting 
jobs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Lesley  made 
two  movies  in  Italy,  including  "The  Lost 
One,"  which  was  dubbed  in  Italian,  and 
later  released  in  the  United  States.  (The 
other  she  didn't  like  and  hopes  never  to 
see  anywhere.) 

Lesley  was  born  of  English  parents  in 
the  town  of  Berwick,  Iowa,  and  went  to 
school  in  Des  Moines.  With  her  mother, 
she  traveled  to  England  several  times  as 
a  child,  but  mostly  stayed  at  St.  Joseph's, 
deciding  to  be  a  writer  rather  than  an 
actress.  Then,  when  she  was  twelve,  the 
school  gave  an  outdoor  pageant.  "I  played 
a  butterfly  and  took  the  whole  thing  quite 
seriously.  It  was  really  a  charming  sort 
of  play  and  I  loved  it.  But  some  mis- 
chievous boys  ruined  everything  for  me. 
They  kept  chanting,  'I  didn't  know  butter 
could  fly.' " 

Finishing  high  school  in  Chicago,  where 
she  went  to  join  her  mother,  Lesley  studied 
at  the  Goodman  Theater  and  then  got  a 
job  in  summer  stock  by  saying  she  had 
much  more  experience  than  she  actually 
had.  "In  fact,  'much  more  experience' 
had  little  meaning.  I  had  practically  no 
experience  at  that  time.  They  had  fired 
the  ingenue — who  had  probably  lied  about 
her  experience  and  been  found  out — and 
now  they  were  stuck  with  me.  I  was 
scared,  not  accustomed  to  taking  care  of 
myself.  I  didn't  eat  properly,  became  ill, 
and  had  to  confess  I  had  been  living  on 
malted  milks.  After  that,  everybody  be- 
gan to  look  after  me,  and  I  managed  to 
get  through  the  engagement. 

"Although  something  less  than  a  smash 
success  in  stock,"  she  continues^  "I  joined 
two  other  girls  who  wanted  to  drive  to 
New  York  and  get  on  the  Broadway 
stage.    We  invested  in  a  beat-up  car,  with 
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practically  no  brakes  and  a  leaky  top. 
None  of  us  drove  too  well.  All  along  the 
way,  we  sent  postcards  to  everyone.  I 
wrote  to  a  friend,  telling  her  I  would  soon 
be  in  New  York.  The  day  I  got  there, 
she  phoned  to  say  she  was  appearing  in 
stock  at  Spring  Lake,  New  Jersey,  and 
there  was  a  part  for  me.  I  got  a  week's 
work  immediately,  thought  it  would  al- 
ways be  as  simple  as  that!" 

It  wasn't.  There  were  the  usual  fill-in- 
jobs — selling  in  department  and  specialty 
stores,  modeling  hats  and  junior  clothes. 
But,  when  Lesley's  share  of  the  apartment 
rent  was  p»aid,  the  bus  and  subway  fares, 
the  telephone  calls,  there  wasn't  much 
left  for  food.  One  day,  she  went  into  the 
Automat  to  get  some  soup  and  fainted 
from  hunger  as  the  smell  of  food  reached 
her.  "They  fed  me  and  were  wonderful. 
Maybe  they  were  used  to  hungry  young 
actresses  who  collapsed  at  the  mere  aroma 
of  something  cooking." 

Somehow  or  other,  she  managed  to  eke 
out  a  few  cents  for  a  fresh  flower  every 
day,  bought  from  a  street  vendor  near 
a  subway  entrance.  She  had  no  jewelry, 
nothing  to  make  her  stand  out  from  other 
eager  aspirants  for  jobs  who  were  making 
the  rounds  as  she  was.  And  she  discovered 
she  had  created  a  small  name  for  herself. 
Even  now,  people  remember  her  and  ask  if 
she  still  wears  a  crisp  bright  flower  daily. 

She  had  a  part  in  a  Theater  Gtiild  play, 
"Love  Is  Not  So  Simple,"  but  the  show 
closed  out  of  town.  She  had  a  few  other 
parts  in  other  plays,  wanted  to  study 
more  but  wasn't  earning  enough  to  pay 
tuition.  "Three  or  four  of  us  were  al- 
ways trying  to  keep  expenses  down  in 
some  tiny  apartment.  I  got  tired  of  it,  and 
went  home  to  Chicago." 

In  Chicago  Lesley  did  a  commercial  for 
a  dentifrice.  New  at  it,  she  made  one  of 
those  embarrassing  fluffs  which  sent 
everyone  in  the  studio  into  convulsive 
laughter.  The  announcer  stepped  in  and 
finished  the  commercial.  An  actress  on 
the  show  (Ethel  Owen,  who  now  plays 
Mother  Burton  in  The  Second  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton) was  doubled  over,  trying  to  keep 
from  laughing  out  loud.  I'll  leave  right 
now  and  never  come  hack,  Lesley  thought, 
and  started  out.  But  the  director  stopped 
her.  They  all  took  her  out  to  breakfast 
afterwards,  teased  her,  but  told  her  this 
was  no  reason  for  giving  up.  They  even 
trusted    her    with    the    commercial    again! 

Once  she  had  a  tiny  part  in  a  radio 
drama  and  the  phone  rang  in  the  control 
room  when  they  went  off  the  air.  A  voice 
came  through  the  studio  talk-back.  "There's 
a  message  from  your  mother,"  the  man 
in  the  control  room  shouted  out.  "She  said 
to  tell  you  that  you  stole  the  show!"  Again 
she  almost  died  of  embarrassment — a 
novice  among  skilled  performers. 

In  Chicago,  she  played  Woman  In 
White,  was  given  roles  in  additional  serials 
written  by  Irna  Phillips.  When  radio 
moved  East,  Lesley  decided  to  go  back 
to  the  stage.  But,  in  New  York,  radio 
opened  up  again,  with  an  opportunity  to 
play  Joyce  Jordan,  M.D.  It  turned  out  to 
be  a  long-running  serial  and  a  good  part. 
She  played  Nicole,  in  Road  Of  Life.  She 
appeared  on  radio's  Inner  Sanctum,  Ad- 
ventures Of  Ellery  Queen,  Light  Of  The 
World,  and  on  many  television  dramas.  She 
also   did  five  Broadway  shows. 

As  Marcia,  in  The  Second  Mrs.  Burton, 
written  by  Hector  Chevigny,  Lesley  has 
a  part  very  much  to  her  liking.  "A  light- 
hearted  nart.  Marcia  has  a  hapoy  out-  i 
look  on  life,  is  uninhibited  enough  to  say 
what  comes  into  her  head.  Maybe  I'm  a 
little  like  her." 

Standing  at  the  door  of  her  lovely 
house  to  say  goodbye  to  her  visitors,  Lesley 
Woods  Abbate  seemed  content  with  the 
comparison. 
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(Continued  from  page  26) 
living  had  never  really  occurred  to  Roger. 
He  had  done  a  lot  of  it  as  a  child,  when 
his  family  lived  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
He'd  been  a  member  of  the  Meglin  Kid- 
dies, a  group  which  put  on  plays  in 
theaters  all  over  Los  Angeles.  But,  when 
he  was  twelve,  his  family  had  moved  to 
Nogales,  Arizona.  Except  for  school  theat- 
ricals, in  Nogales  High  School  and  the 
University  of  Arizona,  Roger  had  "retired" 
from  acting.  Later,  falling  in  love  with 
calypso  music,  he  had  won  first  places  on 
the  Horace  Heidt  show,  Ted  Mack's  Orig- 
inal Amateur  Hour,  and  several  other 
talent  shows  in  Tucson,  singing  and  ac- 
companying   himself    on    the    gmtar. 

But  he'd  never  figured  on  making  a 
living  at  it,  or  at  acting.  In  fact,  he'd  al- 
ways thought  he  might  go  into  business 
with  his  dad,  who  manufactures  Western- 
type  clothing,  or  at  least  into  some  ventxire 
which  promised  more  security  than  show 
business. 

But,  once  out  of  the  service,  Roger  de- 
cided to  see  if  Cagney's  opinion  of  his 
talents  had  been  right.  He  headed  for 
Hollywood — only  to  learn  that  Cagney  was 
out  of  town  and  wouldn't  be  back  for  a 
week. 

Roger  decided  to  strike  out  on  his  own. 
He  made  the  rounds  of  the  studios,  but  no 
one  was  interested.  By  this  time,  he  was 
broke,  so  he  picked  up  his  guitar,  and 
quite  literally  sang  for  his  supper  for  three 
evenings,  at  the  Cabaret  Concert,  a  Holly- 
wood supper  club  which  has  been  the 
showcase  for  many  a  new  and  exciting 
talent.  A  girl  he  met  there  asked  him  to 
help  her  with  a  reading  for  Columbia 
studios.  It's  a  Hollywood  cliche,  what  hap- 
pened next — but  it's  true  just  the  same: 
The  girl  didn't  get  the  job,  but  Roger  did. 

By  the  time  Cagney  got  back  to  town, 
Roger  had  the  Columbia  contract  neatly 
signed  and  folded  in  his  pocket.  He  re- 
members how  pleased  and  proud  he  felt  to 
be  able  to  report  to  Cagney  that  the  ad- 
vice had  been  well-founded,  and  that  he'd 
been  able  to  get  his  start  on  his  own, 
without    an    assist    from    Cagney    himself. 

The  contract  at  Columbia  didn't  exactly 
set  the  world  on  fire,  however.  He  was 
tossed  into — and  lost  in — a  succession  of 
"B"  pictures.  But  it  was  all  good  experi- 
ence, and  he  was  young,  and  he  felt  he 
was  learning  the  business,  even  if  he 
wasn't  getting  very  far  very  fast.  Besides, 
it  was  at  Columbia  studios  that  Roger  met 
Vici. 

For  Vici,  The  Advice  came  four  years 
ago  in  faraway  Australia.  Naturally  en- 
dowed with  a  dreamy  face  and  an  even 
dreamier  figure,  Vici  had  used  her  gifts 
to  become  the  top -paid  photographer's 
model  in  Australia.  But,  when  one's  on 
top,  there's  no  place  left  to  climb,  and 
Vici  was  getting  a  little  restless.  One 
night  at  a  party,  she  ran  into  Bob  Hope, 
then  touring  Australia.  Impressed  with 
Vici's  poise  and  beauty,  Hope  told  her  that 
she  ought  to  make  a  try  at  a  movie 
career  in  the  United  States.  Hope's  press 
agent,  Mac  Millar,  added  that,  if  she  ever 
did  come  to  Hollywood,  she  should  call 
him  and  he'd  see  that  she  met  the  right 
people. 

Several  months  later,  gathering  together 
her  courage  and  her  cash,  Vici  hopped  a 
plane  for  Los  Angeles.  Once  settled  in  her 
hotel,  she  phoned  Millar — and  the  rest  is 
history.  After  a  lunch  date,  he  took  her 
around  to  Colimibia  studios,  where  the 
powers  were  so  impressed  they  tested  her 
the  next  day.  And,  the  third  day  after  she'd 
landed  in  this  country,  she  was  signed  to  a 
long-term     contract     and     cast     opposite 
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Tyrone  Power  in  "The  Eddie  Duchin 
Story."  After  taking  time  out  to  get  the 
Smith  family  started,  with  two  babies,  Vici 
went  back  to  work  at  the  studio  last  spring, 
opposite  the  Japanese  singer,  Jimmy 
Shigeta,  in  "The  Crimson  Kimono."  Two 
more  pictures  are  already  scheduled  to 
follow. 

Although  they  met  on  the  Columbia 
lot,  and  were  married  less  than  a  year 
later,  that's  about  the  only  exciting  thing 
which  happened  to  Roger  that  year — his 
movies,  "No  Time  to  Be  Young"  and 
"Crash  Landing,"  for  example,  were  made 
rapidly  and  forgotten  just  as  rapidly. 

Finally,  however,  Cagney  began  to  cast 
his  biography  of  Lon  Chaney,  "The  Man 
of  a  Thousand  Faces,"  over  at  Universal- 
International  studios.  He  asked  for  Roger 
to  play  the  part  of  his  son.  From  that  time 
on,  everything  went  up.  After  the  Cagney 
picture,  Roger  went  into  "Auntie  Mame" 
at  Warner  Bros.,  playing  Rosalind  Russell's 
nephew.  And  then  into  another  Cagney 
picture,  "Never  Steal  Anything  Small." 

And  then  77  Sunset  Strip  happened  to 
Roger.  Until  then,  Roger  had  always 
played  supporting  roles,  or  juvenile  leads 
in  low-budget  films.  Now,  suddenly,  he 
was  the  lead  every  other  week,  alternating 
with  Efrem  Zimbalist  Jr.  as  top  hero  of 
the  private-eye  series. 

For  the  first  few  weeks,  Roger  was  ter- 
rified. It's  quite  a  switch,  changing  from 
crewcut  college  types  to  the  smooth,  wise- 
cracking sophistication  which  a  role  like 
that  of  Jeff  Spencer  demands.  But,  after 
his  first  few  segments,  Roger  began  to  "get 
into"  his  characterization  of  Jeff,  and  the 
series  began  to  be  fun.  The  change  showed 
up  on  the  screen,  and  Roger  began  to  pile 
up  a  phenomenal  fan  following. 

Although  the  television  series  has  given 
Roger's  career  the  same  lift  a  shot  of 
helium  gives  to  a  toy  balloon,  he's  the  first 
to  admit  that  it  isn't  all  sweetness  and 
light.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  universal 
complaint  of  those  in  his  business — not 
enough  time.  Now  that  he  has  both  The 
Career  and  The  Family  (in  capital  letters) , 
he   finds   that  the   career   leaves   him   in- 


sufficient   time    for    his    wife    and    family. 

Generally,  he's  up  at  5:30  A.M.,  and  off 
to  the  studio  long  before  Tracey  and  Jody 
wake  up.  He  tries  to  make  it  home  in  time 
for  a  romp  before  their  bedtime,  but  isn't 
always  successful.  Happily,  the  two  young- 
sters are  the  utterly  goodnatured  sort 
who  can  be  waked  at  9,  10,  or  11  P.M.  for  a 
short  session  of  snuggling  with  Daddy  on 
the  living  room  couch,  and  then  put  back 
to  bed  and  sleep  with  no  difficulty.  But 
that's  not  exactly  the  way  Roger  would 
prefer  it. 

He'd  like  more  time,  for  example,  to  go 
on  journeys  like  the  mad  one  they  took 
several  weeks  back,  when  the  whole 
household  crammed  into  the  station  wagon 
for  a  trip  to  Nogales  to  visit  Roger's  par- 
ents. There  were  Roger  and  Vici,  Vici's 
sister  Margaret,  who  was  visiting  them 
from  Australia,  and  the  two  babies.  There 
was  also  the  huge  Smith  dog,  Nanook,  an 
Alaskan  husky  who  has  delusions  that  he's 
a  kitten. 

And  there  was  all  the  various  equipment 
necessary  to  maintain  two  small  children 
during  a  visit  of  several  days.  Any  mother 
who  has  prepared  for  even  an  afternoon 
out  with  babies  just  four  and  eighteen 
months  old  knows  you  might  as  well  be 
preparing  for  a  safari  into  darkest  Africa. 
Roger  claims  that  the  station  wagon,  on 
that  trip,  looked  like  something  straight 
out  of  a  1959  version  of  "The  Grapes  of 
Wrath." 

ijudicrous  as  they  make  it  sound,  you  can 
tell  this  is  what  the  Smiths  really  get  a 
bang  out  of.  They'd  like  more  oppor- 
tunities to  just  take  off  for  somewhere,  on 
the  whim  of  the  moment.  But  with  Roger 
tied  up  with  the  series,  and  Vici  back  on 
the  set  at  Colimibia,  it  looks  like  the 
Smiths  will  be  bound  to  Hollywood  for 
some  months  to  come. 

Already,  the  Smiths  have  outgrown  the 
modern  ranch- style  home  Roger  helped 
build,  high  in  the  hills  overlooking  the 
San  Fernando  valley.  Roger  put  the  roof 
on  the  place  himself,  added  a  couple  of 
rooms    after    they'd    been    living    there    a 


few  months.  But  the  compact  little  home  is 
bursting  at  the  seams  now,  and  the  Smiths 
have  put  it  on  the  market.  They're  looking 
for  a  bigger  house. 

Roger's  guitar  still  stands  in  a  corner 
of  the  living  room,  propped  up  against  a 
corner  of  the  fireplace.  But  he  finds  him- 
self playing  it  less  and  less,  these  days. 
Instead,  when  he  does  have  any  free  time, 
he's  apt  to  pick  up  his  Contax  camera  and 
his  ultra-new  speedflash  attachment,  and 
shoot  pictures  of  Vici  and  the  children. 
And  it  doesn't  take  too  much  arm-twisting 
to  persuade  him  to  haul  out  the  screen  and 
projector,  and  show  a  few  choice  slides  to 
visitors. 

Actually,  all  the  slides  Roger  has  are 
choice.  This  is  partly  because  he  is  fas- 
tidious about  his  photography  and  im- 
mediately discards  any  faulty  shots.  Mostly, 
though,  it's  because  he  has  a  flair  for 
photography,  a  feeling  for  color  and  com- 
position, and  the  joy  he  gets  from  making 
a  good  picture  comes  through  in  the  pro- 
jected photo.  Much  of  his  work  is  of  pro- 
fessional caliber.  He  has,  in  fact,  toyed 
occasionally  with  the  idea  of  going  into 
picture-taking  as  a  business. 

His  shots  of  the  children  are  little  short 
of  wonderful.  He  can  capture  much  the 
same  quality  Constance  Bannister  does  in 
her  baby  portraits.  He  doesn't  wait  for  a 
pretty  smile — he  shoots  when  a  character- 
istic expression  flits  across  the  youngster's 
face.  Consequently,  owlish  Jody  comes  out 
on  the  screen  looking  owlish.  And  Tracey, 
a  born  flirt  if  ever  there  was  one,  flutters 
a  coy  eyelash  even  as  in  life.  You  get  the 
feeling,  watching  Roger  show  off  his  chil- 
dren and  his  photos  simultaneously,  that 
he  might  be  happiest  of  all  doing  just  this 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  footloose,  carefree  calypso  singer  of 
the  Waikiki  beach  has  matured  into  the 
1959  Roger  Smith,  serious  about  his  work, 
and  absorbed  in  his  home  and  family.  And, 
if  he  and  Vici  ever  thank  their  lucky  stars 
for  their  happiness,  they  do  even  more: 
They  thank  their  generous  stars,  Cagney 
and  Hope,  for  the  advice  which  started 
it  all. 


That  Wonderful  Year  of  Garry  Moore 


(Continued  from  page  20) 
the  outfit  which  produces  Garry's  show 
and  looks  after  his  other  enterprises.  Big, 
young  and  handsome  Bob  Banner,  execu- 
tive producer,  drops  by  casually  to  in- 
quire about  the  latest  ratings  (Garry  calls 
them  "the  numbers  racket").  A  sign  over 
a  writer's  desk  states:  "It  was  funny 
when  it  left  here."  A  secretary  sticks  her 
head  in  the  star's  door— which  is  always 
open — to  comment  on  his  new  coat,  a 
snappy  job  with  a  raccoon  collar.  "Poor 
little  raccoon,"  says  Garry,  looking  up 
from  his  mail. 

Around  the  office  are  no  signs  of  ulcers 
in  the  making;  plenty  of  signs  of  success. 
The  phones  ring  constantly  with  requests 
for  interviews,  pictures,  tickets  to  the 
show.  Garry  is  continually  being  asked 
to  do  benefits — so  many  that,  if  he  ac- 
cepted them  all,  he'd  have  to  hire  some- 
one else  to  do  his  own  show.  One  of  the 
things  he  did  accept — it's  the  thing  he's 
proudest  of  being  invited  to  do,  he  says — 
was  the  chairmanship  of  Easter  Seal  Week 
this  spring.  It  was  the  first  time  a  show- 
business  personality  had  ever  been  chosen 
for  the  post. 

Now  that  he  has  teenagers  in  his  audi- 
ence, he's  been  bombar'^ed  with  letters 
and  calls  from  them,  asking  permission  to 
"  start  Garry  Moore  fan  olubs.  Garry  turns 
them  all  down,  explaining  that,  if  they 
have  any  leisure  time,  they  should  devote 


it  to  more  worthwhile  projects.  He 
thumbed  down  all  except  one,  that  is.  He 
could  scarcely  refuse  Nell,  his  wife,  when 
she  announced,  after  his  first  few  shows, 
that  she  was  about  to  become  president  of 
the  first  Garry  Moore  fan  club! 

Garry  doesn't  talk  about  it — he  has 
steadfastly  insisted  on  keeping  his  per- 
sonal life  out  of  the  public  view — but  the 
new  evening  show,  intimates  say,  has 
somehow  given  added  zest  to  his  personal 
life.  "He  and  Nell  go  around  holding 
hands  as  if  they  were  honeymooners,"  one 
of  them  said.  "You'd  never  dream,  to  see 
them  together,  that  they've  been  married 
twenty   years." 

For  the  eight  years  during  which  he  did 
his  five-mornings-a-week  program  on 
CBS-TV,  Garry  led  the  life  of  a  typical 
businessman.  He  commuted  from  subur- 
ban Rye,  New  York,  getting  into  his  office 
shortly  after  nine  in  the  morning.  After 
the  show^,  there  were  meetings  and  con- 
ferences and  planning  sessions  all  after- 
noon. As  soon  as  he  could  break  away, 
he  headed  for  home,  dinner,  and  a  quiet 
evening  with  Nell  and  their  two  sons. 
Weekends,  like  many  of  his  neighbors  in 
the  boating-happy  community,  he  spent 
on  the  Red  Wing  II,  a  forty-foot  sloop  in 
which  he  explored  the  waters  of  Long 
Island  Sound. 

This  year,  things  are  different.  Both 
boys  are  away  at  school — Mason  at  Har- 


vard and  Garry  Jr.  at  Choate.  With  two 
nighttime  programs— his  variety  show  on 
Tuesday  and  I've  Got  A  Secret  on  Wed- 
nesday— Garry  finds  it  simpler  and  easier 
to  spend  three  nights  a  week  in  New 
York.  He  and  Nell  have  taken  an  apart- 
ment in  the  city  and,  as  they  re -visit  their 
old  haunts  and  explore  new  ones,  they 
feel  the  way  they  look — like  honey- 
mooners. 

Among  the  other  nice  things  that  have 
happened  to  Garry  as  a  result  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  new  variety  show  are  his  new 
record  albums  for  Warner  Bros.  The 
first,  which  appeared  in  February,  was 
"That  Wonderful  Year  of  1940" — a  won- 
derful year  for  Garry.  As  the  introduc- 
tory number  says,  it  was  the  year  of  his 
first  anniversary — he  and  Nell  were  mar- 
ried in  1939 — and  the  nursery  was  that  of 
their  older  son.  Mason,  who  was  born  in 
1940.  A  second  album,  "That  Wonderful 
Year  of  1930,"  was  next  on  the  stands. 
Both  are  based,  of  course,  on  what  has 
become  a  weekly  feature  on  the  TV  show, 
and  include  many  of  the  same  songs. 
Garry  had  made  other  records  and  al- 
bums— with  Durante,  for  instance,  when 
they  worked  together  on  radio — and  more 
recently  he  has  narrated  some  children's 
stor'es  and  put  together  an  album  of  his 
all-time  favorite  jazz  musicians,  called 
"My  Kind  of  Music."  Aside  from  one 
number  on  that  album,  he  had  never  sung 


on  a  recording  and  still  insists  he  has  no 
voice.  He  does,  however,  have  a  great 
rhythmic  sense  and  beats  a  mean  ama- 
teur drum  when  the  spirit  moves  him. 

L  hough  he  dreams  up  many  of  the  ideas 
for  his  show,  just  as  he  did  for  his  day- 
time program,  Garry  says  "The  Wonder- 
ful Year"  theme  was  the  brainchild  of 
writer  Arnold  Peyser.  To  get  it  together, 
a  researcher  thumbs  through  books  of 
song  titles;  usually  comes  up  with  some 
two  hundred.  From  them  are  chosen  the 
nine  or  ten  which  are  best  suited  to  the 
week's  guest  stars  and  which  are  most 
familiar.  Like  everything  else  on  the 
show,  the  final  word  on  the  songs  rests 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  star,  and  one  of 
the  things  Garry's  discovered  about  his 
nighttime  viewers  is  that  they  want  to 
hear  familiar  tunes. 

His  original  plan  for  his  Tuesday- 
night  Garry  Moore  Show  was  to  make  it 
as  free-wheeling  and  spontaneous  as  his 
morning  program  had  been.  (And  any- 
one who  watched  him  remembers  seeing 
him  curl  up  with  a  lion,  give  away  Dur- 
ward  Kirby  as  a  prize  to  a  contest-winner, 
and  other  such  zaniness.)  After  a  few 
weeks,  he  discovered  that  this  just 
wouldn't  work. 

Nighttime  viewers,  he  found,  didn't 
want  to  hear  Tommy  Sands  sing  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan;  they  wanted  Tommy  sing- 
ing his  latest  hit.  They  thxunbed  down 
comedy  skits,  which  Garry  had  been  do- 
ing some  four  times  a  week  on  his  morn- 
ing show.  Eskimos  performing  on  trampo- 
lines left  them  as  cold  as  Eskimos  in  their 
igloos. 

The  sponsors — who  were  laying  $100,000 
on  the  line  for  the  show  each  week  (not 
including  $116,000  air  time) — were  dis- 
turbed by  the  spontaneous  business  which 
went  on.  For  this  kind  of  money,  they 
wanted  a  script,  so  they  could  be  sure  in 
advance  that  nothing  embarrassing  to 
them  or  one  of  their  products  would  turn 
up. 

Added  to  all  this,  Garry  and  his  staff 
learned  that  his  plan  was  roughly  equiva- 
lent to  producing  a  complete  musical  com- 
edy each  week  from  scratch. 

He  bowed  to  the  inevitable.  The  show 
now  has  a  script  and  a  format  and  no 
time  available  in  case  the  elfin  Mr.  Moore 
decides  he  feels  like  standing  on  his  head. 
As  a  result,  it  has  a  fuU  quota  of  spon- 
sors and  a  growing  audience.  By  mid- 
winter, Garry's  was  third  most  popular 
among  variety  shows,  behind  Perry  Como 
and  breathing  heavily  on  the  neck  of  Ed 
Sullivan. 

But  one  has  only  to  watch  a  rehearsal — 
and,  a  few  hours  later,  the  show  which 
goes  out  on  the  airwaves — to  know  that 
the  pixie  spirit  is  still  there.  Between 
times,  little  bits  of  Moore  business  have 
appeared.  Garry  whips  an  atomizer  out 
of  his  pocket  and  sprays  the  throat  of  a 
surprised  Durward  Kirby.  He  plants  an 
unrehearsed  but  resounding  smack  on  the 
cheek  of  Marion  Lome.  (She  is  one  of 
Garry's  inspirations  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  features  of  the  show.) 

Garry  left  his  morning  show  last  spring 
because  he  felt  the  need  of  trying  some- 
thing new.  In  eight  years,  he  had  be- 
come almost  a  fixture  on  CBS-TV  and,  he 
says,   "when  you  become   a  fixture,  you 
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become  fat  and  dumb."  Garry  wanted  to 
be  neither — and  if  he  was  ever  to  try 
something  new  and  different,  this  year, 
he  felt,  was  the  time.  It  wasn't  the  first 
time  he'd  quit  when  he  was  ahead.  He 
left  the  Jimmy  Durante  radio  show  in 
1948,  when  it  was  one  of  the  five  most 
popular  programs  on  the  air.  Earlier,  in 
1943,  he  had  exited  Club  Matinee  when  it 
was  at  its  peak.  Each  time,  he  wanted  the 
challenge  of  tackling  something  new. 
And  each  time  he's  had  the  satisfaction  of 
proving  he  could  make  the  grade. 

In  the  midst  of  his  new  success,  he  natu- 
rally has  some  regrets.  He  can  no  longer 
shepherd  his  audience  aroimd  the  corner  to 
the  nearest  grocery  to  show  his  sponsor's 
products.  He  can't  send  his  righthand 
man,  Charlie  McCauley,  out  to  Cleveland 
to  ferret  out  an  unsuspecting  housewife 
and  bring  her  to  New  York  for  a  week's 
visit  on  the  show.  He  can't  casually  sug- 
gest to  his  viewers  that  each  one  send  a 
nickel  to  a  woman  in  a  small  Midwestern 
town,  and  have  her  reap  a  small  fortune 
as  a  result.  This  kind  of  spontaneous 
gaiety,  Garry  misses. 

Because  of  the  difference  in  his  show  and 
his  audience,  there  is  also  a  difference  in 
his  fan  mail.  He's  run  into  a  shortage  of 
birthday  cakes  and  knitted  sox  and  other 
such  signs  of  affection  which  used  to 
crowd  his  mail  bags.  Ladies  don't  write 
him  so  often  this  season  warning  him  to 
take  care  of  his  health  and  enclosing 
home  cold  remedies.  This  intimacy  be- 
tween Garry  and  his  viewers  is,  he  re- 
grets, gone.  His  fan  mail  is  more  formal 
— and  there's  less  of  it.  The  men  and  the 
teenagers  who  now  make  up  part  of  his 
audience  are  not  so  apt  to  take  pen  in 
hand. 

As  everyone  in  the  public  eye  knows 
all  too  well,  there  is  a  certain  percentage 
of  crank  mail  in  every  bag.  Mention 
Mother's  Day  and  a  few  irate  communica- 
tions are  sure  to  arrive  saying,  "What 
have  you  against  fathers?"  Mention  jazz — 
which  Garry  does  often,  for  he's  a  jazz 
buff  of  years'  standing — and  a  batch  of 
letters  arrives  by  return  mail  asking, 
"What's  wrong  with  rock  'n'  roll?"  In 
his  wonderfxil  year  of  1958-59,  Garry  has 
a  wonderful  new  reply  for  all  these:  "I 
thought  you  might  be  interested,"  he 
writes,  "in  the  fact  that  some  idiot  has 
sent  me  this  letter  over  your  signattu-e." 

Now  that  he's  in  TV's  biggest  league, 
Garry's  being  seen  by  more  show-busi- 
ness folk  than  ever  before.  As  he  him- 
self explained,  "It's  not  exactly  true  that 
no  one  is  looking  at  daytime  TV,  but  the 
hep  crowd  certainly  isn't.  Before  he 
rocketed  to  fame,  George  Gobel  appeared 
on  my  show  at  least  thirty  times.  It  didn't 
cause  a  ripple.  If  he'd  appeared  on  the 
Paar  show  just  once,  he'd  have  made  it 
overnight." 

This  season  the  hep  crowd  is  most  cer- 
tainly looking  at  Garry.  And  wondering 
just  what  it  is  that  makes  him  tick. 

It's  a  thing  a  lot  of  people  have  won- 
dered about  since  the  day,  twenty -two 
years  ago,  when  he  was  shoved  forcibly 
in  front  of  a  microphone.  Critics  have 
talked  about  his  charm  and  his  sincerity 
and  his  rapport  with  his  audiences.  Psy- 
chologists have  taken  him  apart  and  come 
up  with  something  like  "He  appeals  to  the 
maternal  in  women."  The  panelists  on 
I've  Got  A  Secret,  asked  a  few  years  back 
to  choose  the  word  which  best  fitted  their 
master  of  ceremonies,  chose:  Gaiety, 
charm,  thoughtfulness  and  plain  old- 
fashioned  goodness. 

As  for  his  audiences,  old  and  new,  who 
can  express  their  feelings  by  the  flip  of  a 
dial,  they  don't  bother  analyzmg.  They 
just  stay  tuned.  Which  is  the  most  won- 
derful   part    of    Garry's    wonderful    year. 
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Jiminie  Rodgers — This  Is  Your  Life 


(Continued  from  page  34) 

The  house  had  been  the  subject  of  their 
dreams  even  before  they  were  married,  the 
objective  of  a  penny-pinching  economy 
campaign  since  Jimmie  sang  his  first  hit. 
"We  were  saving  so  hard,"  says  Jimmie, 
"we  even  hated  to  move  out  of  that  first 
little  cottage,  until  my  managers — Gabbe, 
Lutz,  Heller  and  Loeb — insisted  a  record- 
ing artist  was  expected  to  live  a  bit  better 
than  that." 

Then,  last  summer,  they  fovind  exactly 
the  right  house  in  a  suburb  forty-five  min- 
utes from  the  Hollywood  studios.  Jimmie 
describes  it:  "It's  ranch-style,  with  three 
bedrooms,  a  den,  a  large  front  room,  a 
big  kitchen,  a  half-acre  of  grounds — and 
more  land  I  can  buy  if  I  decide  to  have 
some  horses." 

Colleen  took  over  the  interior,  Jimmie 
the  exterior.  Colleen's  decorating  scheme, 
evolved  through  the  years  of  do-it-your- 
self projects,  was  highly  personal.  There's 
some  early  American,  some  French  pro- 
vincial, some  modern — and  a  Japanese 
mural  on  the  living-room  wall.  I  just  put 
in  all  the  old  things  we  loved,  found  some 
new  furnishings  in  the  stores  and,  with  the 
help  of  a  decorator,  had  other  furniture 
built  to  our  own  design — we've  always 
dreamed  of  that.  And  then  I  mixed  in  all 
the  colors  that  please  us.  Sounds  hor- 
rible but,  somehow,  it  came  out  all  right." 

Jimmie  cut  off  his  bookings  and  saved 
four  weeks  of  free  time  to  design  the 
grounds.  "I've  got  forty-eight  kinds  of  rose 
bushes  along  the  redwood  stake  fence. 
Then  there's  a  palm  tree  and  what  I  call 
'flower  pots'  scooped  out  of  the  concrete 
apron  around  the  raindrop-shaped  pool. 
I've  got  a  basketball  covurt  and  badminton 
and  Ping  Pong,  and  of  course  there's  a 
barbecue.  We  like  to  live  outdoors,  and 
we  like  to  bring  the  boys  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Hospital  out  here." 

Jrroud  of  their  work  and  happy  in  their 
new  home,  they  invited  their  families  to 
drive  down  from  Camas,  Washington,  to 
see  it.  Jimmie  recalls  with  some  amuse- 
ment: "First  they  accepted,  and  we  worked 
out  a  schedule  of  visits.  Suddenly,  my 
brother  and  his  family,  then  my  mother — 
and,  finally,  Colleen's  folks — said  they 
couldn't  come.  And  they  gave  the  lamest 
excuses!  It  worried  me.  I  wondered  if  I 
had  done  something  to  hurt  their  feelings." 
Next,  Colleen,  of  all  persons,  started 
giving  Jimmie  trouble.  "She's  always  been 
one  to  keep  busy.  But,  without  any  ap- 
parent reason,  she  became  practically 
frantic.  Every  day,  she  was  up  at  seven,  to 
drive  into  town.  She  had  to  have  a  new 
dress,  or  she  had  to  do  something  about 
the  fan  clubs,  or  she  had  to  see  a  friend." 
Colleen,  in  an  aside,  explains:  "Day- 
time, I  worked  with  the  Edwards  staff, 
making  arrangements.  At  night,  I  had  to 
stick  with  Jimmie  every  minute.  By  then, 
even  the  girls  in  the  chorus  line  knew 
he'd  be  on  This  Is  Your  Life,  and  I  was  so 
afraid  someone  would  make  a  slip — that 
he'd  find  out,  and  the  show  would  be 
cancelled." 

The  absolute  worst  of  Jimmie's  prob- 
lems came  when  he  was  asked  to  do  a 
public  service  show  at  Santa  Monica 
Civic  Auditorixmi  for  an  assembly  of  high- 
school  students  and  their  teachers. 

"Sure,  I  was  happy  to  do  it,"  says  Jim- 
mie. "Since  the  show  started  at  two  P.M., 
it    didn't    interfere    with    my    ni^ht-club 
engagement.  It  was  nice  to  be  able  to  do 
'     something  for   the   kids,   and   I   liked   the 
*    idea  even  better  when  they  told  me  that 
"    a   national   magazine    was   going  to   make 
color   photos.      That   publicity,   I   thought, 

would    mean    a    lot    to    me.    But,    when    I 
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showed  up  for  rehearsal,  it  was  a  night- 
mare. I'd  never  heard  of  such  goofy  ar- 
rangements." 

Easygoing  Jimmie  had  nodded  in  agree- 
ment when  he  was  told  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  any  movement  on  stage.  He  under- 
stood that  the  photographers  had  to  run 
around  to  seek  the  right  angles.  He  did 
think  it  was  carrying  things  a  bit  far  when 
he  was  cautioned  to  stay  well  back  of  a 
certain  line  and,  under  no  circumstances, 
approach  the  row  of  flowering  plants  which 
bordered  the  platform.  "But  I  like  to  work 
close,"  he  protested.  "I  even  like  to  take 
my  guitar  and  sit  down  on  the  edge  of 
the  platform  and  play  and  sing  right  to 
the  audience." 

"Impossible,"  he  was  told.  "There's  a 
state  law  which  specifies  that,  on  this 
kind  of  a  show,  a  certain  distance  must 
be  maintained  between  the  performer  and 
the  crowd." 

"First  time  I've  ever  heard  of  that," 
Jimmie  muttered.  What  he  calls  "my 
Indian  temper"  had  begun  to  rise.  It  might 
be  added  that  the  spirit  inherited  from  the 
Irish  side  of  his  family  wasn't  exactly 
quiet,  either.  The  two  fused  when  officials 
gave  him  his  song  routine.  He  was  to  open 
with  his  top  hit  tunes,  sing  for  exactly 
sixteen  minutes,  leave  the  stage  while  an 
educator  gave  a  fifteen -minute  speech,  then 
return  for  half  an  hour  of  folk  songs. 

Jimmie  blew  up.  "That's  no  way  to  do  a 
show.  You  open  easy  and  build  to  a 
climax." 

"Sorry  This  is  the  way  we  want  you  to 
do  it,"  he  was  told.  Jimmie  just  glared  at 
them.  Here  he  was,  working  for  free — 
and,  the  way  people  were  acting,  you'd 
have  thought  they  were  paying  him  at 
least  a  million  dollars. 

There  was  no  time  to  argue  it  out.  The 
curtain  was  about  to  rise.  Al,  his  piano 
player  chimed  in.  "Just  follow  me.  I've 
been  through  the  routine.  I'll  watch  the 
clock." 

"Curtain!"  came  the  shout.  Jimmie 
looked  like  Old  Chief  Thundercloud  him- 
self when  he  strode  on  stage.  He'd  show 
them. 

What  followed  was  probably  the  strang- 
est, raggedest  performance  that  per- 
fectionist Jimmie  Rodgers  ever  gave  in 
his  life.  Whenever  Al  played  the  intro- 
duction to  one  song,  Jimmie  struck  a 
mighty  chord  on  his  guitar  and  sang  an- 
other. Poor  Al  had  no  choice  but  to  fol- 
low. He  all  but  smashed  the  piano  with 
his  attempt  to  make  Jimmie  take  "Hon- 
eycomb." Jimmie  just  laughed  and  gave 
him  a  look  which  said  plainly,  I'll  fix  you. 

He  was  right  in  the  middle  of  an  ancient 
folk  ditty  titled  "There  Was  an  Old  Lady 
Who  Swallowed  a  Fly,"  when  a  glaring, 
high-power  light  flashed  on  in  the  top 
balcony,  pierced  the  darkness  of  the 
auditorium,  and  struck  Jimmie  square  in 
the  eyes. 

This  was  too  much.  Jimmie  stopped  cold. 
"You'll  have  to  turn  that  off,"  he  ordered, 
"you're  blinding  me." 

The  light  continued  to  glare.  Again  Jinv- 
mie  asked  that  it  be  cut.  Again,  nothing 
happened.  With  a  show-must-go-on  atti- 
tude, he  shrugged  and  tried  to  continue. 
Something  had  happened  to  the  mike. 
Again,  he  excused  himself  to  the  audience. 
"Just  a  minute,  I'll  use  my  own,"  he 
said,  and  turned  to  set  up  his  guitar  am- 
plifier. He  could  sing  loud,  if  he  had  to. 

Just  then  a  boom  mike  was  trundled 
out  on  stage.  Jimmie  looked  at  it,  not  quite 
believing  what  he  saw.  "I've  got  a  mike," 
he  shouted  into  the  wings. 

Turning  back  toward  the  audience,  he 
saw — silhouetted  against  the  glaring  light — 
that  those  stage-bordering  flower  pots  were 


moving  like  Macbeth's  Burnham  Wood, 
and  behind  them  a  new  section  of  stage — 
the  orchestra  pit — was  rising.  Rising  and 
covered  by  another  forest  of  TV  gear. 

From  it,  stepped  a  man.  The  blinding 
balcony  light  blinked  out.  Other  lights 
came  on.  The  man  stepped  forward  to  say, 
"My  name  is  Ralph  Edwards.  I'm  sure  the 
students  of  Santa  Monica  High  out  there 
will  excuse  me  for  interrupting  your  per- 
formance so  that  I  can  say:  "Here's  one 
of  our  foremost  recording,  television  and 
night-club  stars — a  man  who  typifies  the  ' 
very  best  qualities  of  young  America — you,  j 
Jimmie  Rodgers — This  Is  Your  Life!"  \ 

Recalling  that  next  half- hour,  Jimmie  [ 
says,  "I  still  wonder  how  I  managed  to  i 
say  anything — I  was  that  surprised,  and 
broke  up,  too.  Just  think  of  having  all 
those  people  together.  My  mother  and  my 
brother  Archie,  and  Sergeant  Brown,  and 
Mrs.  Bobbi  Green,  and  all  the  rest  of  them. 
It  was  like  having  my  deepest  wish  come 
true." 

Colleen  provided  the  perfect  climax  by 
inviting  them  all  out  for  overnight  visits 
to  the  new  house.  The  party  divided  into 
groups  and,  by  installing  cots  in  the  liv- 
ing room,  there  was  room  for  about  ten 
at  a  time.  And,  of  course,  both  Jimmie  and 
Colleen  said,  "Be  sure  to  bring  the  chil- 
dren. .     ." 

T.  hat's  when  the  second  round  of  hec- 
tic hilarity  began.  Jimmie  had  the  first 
taste  of  it.  A  friend's  son  vanished  from 
the  house  and,  after  about  an  hour,  Jimmie 
went  to  hunt  him  up. 

He  found  the  boy  at  the  edge  of  the 
recently  completed  pool.  The  mound  of 
earth  from  the  excavation  had  not  yet 
been  cleared  away.  A  large  paU  had  also 
been  at  hand.  For  an  estimated  two  hours, 
the  child  industriously  fiUed  the  pail  with 
dirt  and  rocks,  dragged  it  to  the  pool's 
edge  and  dumped  it  in. 

Too  shocked  to  be  tactful,  Jimmie  de- 
manded, "What  did  you  do  that  for?" 

The  boy  was  all  smiles  because  of  his 
accomplishment.  "I  wanted  to  make  a  real 
big  mud  pie." 

The  next  day,  it  was  Colleen's  turn  to 
have  troubles.  Jimmie  and  his  brother 
Archie  took  off  on  some  private  expedi- 
tion. Archie's  wife,  Anita,  went  shopping. 
Colleen  had  volimteered  to  care  for  their 
two  little  girls,  Joan,  three,  and  Cheryl, 
five.  I 

It  was  quiet.  Too  quiet.  Colleen,  going  to 
investigate,  found  Joan  leaving  the  guest 
bathroom,    her    face    dark    with    what    is  i 
known    in    the    family    as    "the    Rodgers  ■ 
scowl." 

Said  Colleen,  "What's  the  matter,  Joan-  ; 
ie?"  i 

"The  towel  won't  go  down  the  toilet." ' 

Colleen,  thinking  this  some  little  game, 
asked,  "Why  did  you  put  it  in  the  toilet?"  '• 

"It  was  dirty.  So  I  flushed  it  and  flushed  | 
it,  but  it  wouldn't  go  down." 

Colleen  rushed  into  the  bathroom.  Little  j 
Joan  had  been  altogether  too  successful,  j 
About  half  of  a  large  bathtowel  had  van-  I 
ished  down  the  drain.  f 

Colleen  was  still  trying  to  tug  it  free 
when  she  heard  a  grinding,  clashing  com-  j 
motion  in  the  kitchen.  Running  through  , 
the  door,  she  dodged  a  fork  flying  through  I 
the  air.  At  the  sink  were  the  two  little  i 
girls,  and  the  garbage  disposal  was 
grinding  away  all  too  efficiently.  Its  fod-  | 
der:  The  sterling  silver  which  had  been  | 
given  Colleen  as  a  wedding  present.  ! 

For   the   inevitable   question,   "Why   did  : 
you  do  that?" — the  little  girls  had  a  ready 
answer.   "It   ate   everything   else   you   put  j 
in  it  all  day.  We  wanted  to  see  if  it  would 
eat  the  silverware."  ! 


Again  there  was  a  rescue  operation,  and 
again  quiet  reigned.  It  was  a  smell,  not  a 
sound,  which  broke  it.  Joan  entered  the 
kitchen,  accompanied  by  what  Colleen 
calls  "the  most  gosh-awful  stink."  What's 
more,  she  had  a  complaint:  "Cheryl  got 
more  perfume  than  I  did." 

They  had  raided  Colleen's  perfume  tray. 
She  explains,  "Whenever  Jimmie  comes 
back  from  a  trip,  he  brings  me  a  gorgeous 
bottle  of  expensive  perfume.  Those  little 
girls  had  poured  every  bit  of  it  all  over 
themselves." 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  chuck  both 
children  in  the  bathtub.  They  balked.  To 
persuade  them,  Colleen  let  each  choose  a 
colored  ball  of  compressed  bubble  bath. 
As  Colleen  was  getting  them  into  the  tub, 
their  mother  returned.  Colleen,  trying  to 
make  light  of  the  situation,  called  out  that 
she  had  everything  under  control.  "Fine," 
said  Anita.  "Then  I'll  wash  up  their 
clothes.  I  might  as  well  put  in  their  other 
used  dresses,  too.  And  Archie's  shirts.  And, 
while  I'm  at  it,  I'll  pick  up  your  things." 

Her  good  intentions  proved  too  ambi- 
tious. Shortly,  Colleen  heard  a  scream  from 
the  kitchen.  Anita,  unfamiliar  with  the 
machine,  had  overloaded  it  and  the  door 
had  popped  open.  The  kitchen  was  flooded 
with  clothes  and  suds. 

Intent  on  mopping  up  the  mess,  Colleen, 
thinking  she  had  it  under  control,  looked 
up  to  see  a  second  flood  approaching  from 
the  living-room  door.  A  towering  mountain 
of  bubbles  billowed  and  advanced. 

With  a  shriek,  both  women  dropped  their 
mops  to  run  for  the  bathroom.  "They  had 
to  fight  their  way  down  through  them,  to 
find  the  children.  Both  little  girls  were 
near  suffocation  when  they  fished  them 
out.  They  had  dumped  all  of  Colleen's  big 
box  of  bubble  bath  into  the  tub. 

The  suds  had  spilled  out  of  the  bath- 
room, through  the  den  and  into  the  living 
room  as  well  as  the  kitchen.  Anita  was 
moaning  over  the  stains  on  Colleen's  wall- 
to-wall  carpeting,  Colleen  was  trying  to 
be  brave  about  it — and  both  were  attempt- 
ing to  find  some  way  to  dispose  of  the 
bubbles — when  Mother  Rodgers  arrived 
from  town  with  a  party  of  friends.  From 


the  front  door,  she  called,  "May  I  take 
these  people  through  the  house?" 

Colleen  called  back,  "Sure,  do  the  full 
tour."  Too  beat  to  care  or  try  to  explain, 
all  she  said,  when  they  reached  the  tower 
of  bubbles,  was:  "The  children  took  a 
bath."  To  the  photographer  who  arrived  a 
bit  later,  she  said  weakly,  "That's  all 
right.  Just  go  ahead  and  shoot  around  this." 

An  hour  later,  quiet  was  restored.  The 
little  girls  were  taking  a  nap.  The  phone 
rang.  Anita  took  the  call.  White-faced  and 
trembling,  she  reported.  "It  was  Archie. 
Jimmie  says  you're  to  take  your  car  and 
come  at  once.  They've  had  an  accident." 
Colleen  says  now,  "It's  a  wonder  I  didn't 
have  two  of  them,  the  way  I  tore  down 
that  road!" 

She  found  the  scene.  Two  cars  were  at 
the  side  of  the  road.  Neither  seemed  badly 
damaged.  Colleen,  braking  to  a  stop,  cried, 
"Is  anybody  hurt?" 

"I  don't  think  so,"  said  Jimmie,  "but 
these  ladies  are  shaking  pretty  bad.  You'd 
better  take  them  to  the  hospital." 

The  ladies  were  two  slightly  elderly 
tourists  from  Ireland,  driving  around  in  a 
rented  car  to  see  the  Hollywood  sights.  "It 
was  our  fault,  entirely,"  they  assured  Col- 
leen. "We  just  didn't  see  that  stop  light  in 
time  and  went  right  through  it.  We 
couldn't  be  more  sorry." 

Colleen  says,  "And  I  couldn't  have  agreed 
with  them  more.  I  got  them  taken  care  of, 
got  Jimmie  fed  and  called  the  club  where 
he  was  working  to  say,  'Don't  start  the 
stage  show  until  you  see  him  come  through 
the  door.  We've  been  doing  an  off-camera 
installment  of  This  Is  Your  Life.' " 

For  Jimmie  and  Colleen  Rodgers,  the 
current  installments  of  a  busy  and  event- 
ful life  are  being  lived  in  New  York. 
Temporarily,  they  have  exchanged  their 
beloved  new  house  for  a  rented  apartment. 
"We  hate  to  do  it,"  says  Jimmie,  "but  we 
love  the  new  show  more.  This  is  what 
we've  both  dreamed  of,  and  my  sponsors 
have  given  me  everything  I  wanted,  in- 
cluding Connie  Francis  as  the  girl  singer. 
It's  so  perfect  that  I  can't  quite  believe  it 
is  happening.  I  have  to  keep  repeating  to 
myself,  'This  is  your  life,  Jimmie  Rodgers.'  " 


The  World  Is  His  Neighbor 


(Conti7iued  jrom  page  30) 
We  never  point  this  out.  If  the  dramatic 
presentation  is  right,   the  fact  speaks  for 
itself.  It  emerges  as  a  way  of  life.  It's  that 
kind  of  a  show. 

"Within  our  family,  church-going  is  a 
way  of  life.  We're  no  different  from  mil- 
lions of  people  all  over  this  country,  and 
usually  it  is  just  as  involved  for  the  Ed- 
wards' to  maintain  such  a  way  of  life  as  it 
is  for  the  Smiths.  The  weather  may  be 
miserable,  someone  may  be  worn  out  from 
too  much  football-playing  or  football- 
watching  on  Saturday,  or  there  may  be 
half-a-dozen  enticements  to  keep  us  at 
home.  Barbara  and  I  don't  sermonize — 
that's  the  job  of  the  minister — but  we 
get  ready  and  we  tell  the  youngsters, 
'Okay,  let's  get  with  it.  We  have  to  be 
there  on  time,  you  know.' " 

The  Edwards  children  are  Christine, 
seventeen  this  April;  Gary,  fifteen  last 
October;  and  Laurie,  thirteen  in  February. 
Each  is  quite  different  from  the  other  in 
appearance,  and  each  has  sharply  indi- 
vidual tastes  and  interests. 

Ralph  says,  "One  of  the  most  important 
concepts  of  the  show  is  that  every  human 
being  has  the  right  to  be  unique.  Stop  to 
think  about  it,  and  you  will  find  that,  when 
you  describe  one  of  your  friends  to  an- 
other, you  stress  the  exceptional  qualities 
which  give  him  a  special  flavor.  Differences 


may  give  an  emcee  trouble,  but  they're  the 
spice  of  life." 

How  does  this  theory  square  with  a 
parent's  inclination  to  teach  conformity? 
Says  Ralph  with  a  grin,  "I  had  to  learn  the 
hard  way — with  my  own  children — that 
individuality  is  a  private  as  well  as  a 
public  manifestation.  However,  inside  the 
family,  the  development  of  individuality 
isn't  always  a  problem.  But,  as  individu- 
ality develops,  so  must  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. Sometimes  it's  rough  to  face,  but  a 
parent's  job  is  to  prepare  the  bird  to  fly 
the  nest. 

"Over  the  years,  This  Is  Your  Life  has 
dramatized  the  fact  that  the  individual 
who  is  to  contribute  most  to  the  general 
welfare  is  able,  first,  to  stand  on  his  own 
two  feet,  and  then  is  ready  to  shoulder 
the  burdens  of  others  as  necessary.  We 
were  lucky  enough  to  have  General  Mark 
Clark  on  our  show;  his  life  is,  you  might 
say,  a  living  lecture  on  developing  self- 
reUance  and  the  ability  to  accept  responsi- 
bility. At  another  time,  our  guest  was  a 
truck  driver  who  had  learned  of  the  im- 
poverished condition  of  a  tribe  of  Indians 
in  New  Mexico,  and  who  had  decided  that 
he,  as  a  responsible  individual,  should  do 
something  about  it. 

"When  you  look  at  two  men  like  that — 
one  famous  and  one  unknown,  but  both 
doing  a  job  lor  humanity — you  think  you'd 


CANDY  LEE,  Senior,  James  Ford 
Rhodes  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
says:  "Every  time  hlemishes  hrokc 
out  on  my  face,  I  was  really  disturbed, 
because  I  thought  I'd  have  to  give  up 
some  of  the  activities  I  like  so  much. 
I  never  could  find  anything  that  did 
much  good,  until  my  mother  brought 
home  Clearasil.  It  really  did  the  trick." 


t 
SCIENTIFIC  CLEARASIL  MEDICATION 

STARVES 
PIMPLES 

SKIN-COLORED,  »\de%  pimples  while  it  works 

CLEAKASIL  is  the  new-type  scientific  medication 
especially  for  pimples.  In  tubes  or  new  squeeze- 
bottle  lotion,  CLEARASIL  gives  you  the  effective 
medications  prescribed  by  leading  Skin  Special- 
ists, and  clinical  tests  prove  it  really  works. 

HOW  CLEARASIL  WORKS  FAST 


1 .  Penelrolei  pimples.  'Keratolytic'  action 
softens,  dissolves  aflected  skin  tissue  so 
medications  can  penetrate.  Encourages 
quick  growth  of  healthy,  smooth  skin! 

2.  Stops  bacteria.  Antiseptic  action  stops 
growth  of  the  bacteria  that  «an  cause 
and  spread  pimples  .  .  .  helps  prevent 
further  pimple  nutlireaks! 
3. 'Starves' pimp /es.  Oil-ahsorhing 
action  'starves'  pimples  .  .  .  dries  up, 
helps  remove  excess  oils  that  'feed* 
pimples  .  .  .  works  fast  to  clear  pimples! 

'Floalft'  Oiil  Blackheads,  clearasil  softens 
and  loosens  blackheads  so  they  float  out  with 
normal  washing.  And,  cleakasil  is  greaseless, 
stainless,  pleasant  to  use  day  and  night  for 
uninterrupted  medication. 

Proved  by  Skin  Specialists!  In  tests  on  over 
300  patients,  9  out  of  every  10  cases  were 
cleared  up  or  definitely  improved 
while  using  clearasil  (either  lo- 
tion or  tube).  In  Tube,  69f^  and 
98^.  Long-lasting  Lotion  squeeze- 
bottle,  only  .SI. 25  (no  fed.  tax). 
Money-back  guarantee.  ^.-<^/^ 

At  all  drug 
counters. 


LARGEST-SELLING  PIMPLE  MEDICATION 
BECAUSE  IT  REALLY  WORKS 
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STOP  CORNS 

BEFORE  they  can  develop^ 
this  sure,  easy  way. . . 


other 
method  acts 
like  Dr.  Scholl'sl 

Promptly  apply  soothing,  cushioning,  protec- 
tive Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads  at  the  first  sign  of 
sore  toes  from  new  or  tight  shoes — and  presto! 
— corns  are  stopped  before  they  can  develop! 
But — if  you  already  have  corns,  Zino-pads 
will  relieve  pain  almost  instantly.  Used  with 
the  separate  Medications  included,  Zino-pads 
remove  corns  one  of  the  quickest  ways  known 
to  medical  science.  Be  foot-happy  this  medi- 
cally approved  way.  Get  a  box  today! 


^  or  Scholls  Zino-pads 


'«p 


fEET  HURT,  BURN? 

Dr.  Scholl's  Pool  Balm  quickly  relieves  foot 


discomtort  caused  by  exertioa, 
Very  soothing  and  refresh- 
ing. Costs  but  a  trifle.  Try  it! 

DrSchol/s  SS?^. 
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High  School  Course 

at  Home 


ly  Finish  in  2  Years 

I  Go  as  rapidly  as  yonr  time  and  abilities  permit.  Equivalent  to  resi- 
dentschool  work— prepares  for  college  entrance  exams.  Standard 
H.  S.  texts  supplied.  Diploma  awarded.  Credit  for  H.  S.  subjects 
completed.  Single  subjects  if  desired.  Ask  for  Free  Bulletin. 

•American  School,  Dept.  HA53,  Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37 

Woman  Nearly 
Itches  To  Death 

"/  nearly  itched  to  death  for  7J4  years.  Then  I 
discovered  a  new  wonder  skin  creme.  Now  I'm 
happy,"  says  Mrs.  D.  Howard  of  Los  Angeles 
Here's  blessed  relief  from  tortures  of  vaginal  itch, 
rectal  itch,  chafing,  rash  and  eczema  with  a  new 
amazing  scientific  formula  called  JLANACANE.  This 
fast-acting,  stainless  medicated  creme  kills  harmful 
bacteria  germs  while  it  soothes  raw,  irritated  and 
inflamed  skin  tissue.  Stops  scratching  and  so  speeds 
healing.  Don't  suffer!  Get  LANACANE  at  druggists! 

Rip  Van  Winkle 
Couldn't  Sleep  with 
Nagging  Backache 

Now  I  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and  mis- 
erable tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discomforts 
come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and  stiain  — 
you  v\?ant  relief— want  it  fast !  Another  disturbance 
may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  following  wrong 
food  and  drink  — often  setting  up  a  restless  un- 
comfortable feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan's  Pills.  They  work  fast 
in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-relieving  ac- 
tion to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache,  head- 
aches, muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their  sooth- 
ing effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output  of  the  15 
miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickl.v  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  a  good  night's  sleep  and  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  I 


like  to  have  your  children  do  as  well  by  the 
world.  You  look  around  for  a  way  to 
plant  the  seed." 

In  this  instance,  the  seed  was  planted 
without  ceremony  and  almost  without  no- 
tice. Because  Ralph  was  born  on  a  ranch 
in  northern  Colorado,  his  childhood  ex- 
perience included  pack  trips  into  the 
Rockies.  When  his  family  moved  to  Cali- 
fornia, the  pack  trips  continued — the  Sierra 
Nevada  substituting  for  the  Rockies.  Bar- 
bara and  Ralph  continued  the  custom  after 
their  marriage,  and,  as  the  children  came 
along  and  grew  old  enough  to  be  camp- 
worthy,  they  were  included. 

For  several  years  now,  Gary  has  been 
mature  enough  to  join  three  or  four  other 
boys  on  pack  trips  without  parental  super- 
vision. After  one  particularly  rugged  ex- 
perience— a  tent  blew  down,  a  horse  bolted 
— Gary  told  his  father,  "There's  never  any 
question  of  a  guy  pulling  his  own  weight 
on  a  pack-out.  Either  he  makes  it  on  his 
own,  or  nobody  wants  to  go  with  him  the 
next  time.  Fin  sure  glad  I've  had  plenty 
of  experience  with  you." 

Like  any  boy,  Gary  early  began  to  take 
an  interest  in  guns.  Says  Ralph,  "Just  an- 
other facet  of  responsibility.  A  gun  must 
be  controlled  mentally — that  is,  in  the 
boy's  mind — and  physically — that  is,  where 
it  is  stored,  and  how  it  is  handled,  Gary 
was  taught  never  to  park  a  gun  against 
an  automobile,  never  to  lift  a  gun  by  the 
barrel,  never  to  store  a  gun  assembled. 

"The  next  step  was  a  duck-hunting  ex- 
pedition. A  real  father-and-son  thing.  We 
sat  in  the  glum  dawn  and  froze  together. 
We  missed  ducks  together.  We  blew  off 
steam  by  firing  into  the  air,  ducks  or  no 
ducks.  That  was  enough  of  that  for  a 
while. 

"Nowadays,  we  are  going  to  the  Police 
Academy  for  training,  and  also  to  a  rifle 
range  out  south  of  town.  I  knew  that  a 
point  had  been  made  when  I  overheard 
Gary  advising  a  friend  not  to  ask  his  par- 
ents for  a  certain  type  of  target  pistol  for 
Christmas.  Gary  said,  'It's  a  pot-shot  fire- 
arm that  could  go  astray.  You  should  start 
with  something  for  which  you  could  be 
responsible.'  " 

Guests  on  This  Is  Your  Life  have  re- 
sembled one  another  in  their  drive  toward 
productivity.  All  have  seemed  to  be 
spurred  by  an  urge  to  learn  and  to  put 
that  learning  to  use.  When  General  Romulo 
was  a  guest,  he  was  fascinated  by  the 
mechanics  of  the  show.  He  explained  his 
boundless  curiosity  by  saying,  "Some  day 
I  might  need  to  know  these  things." 

In  the  homeside  process  of  inculcating 
the  principle  of  constant  learning,  and 
applying  same  to  the  tasks  at  hand,  Ralph 
has  crossed  himself  up  now  and  then.  He 
said  to  one  of  the  girls,  one  night,  "Get 
busy  and  put  away  your  clothing.  Don't 
leave  things  scattered  around  for  your 
mother  to  hang  up.  Get  things  done.  When 
I  was  your  age,  I  was  milking  four  cows 
morning   and   night." 

The  sunny-haired  daughter  looked  Up  in 
sudden  inspiration.  "Oh,  good!"  she  said. 
"Let's  get  a  cow." 

■'That  taught  me,"  Ralph  recalls  with  a 
grin,  "that  I  couldn't  guide  my  children's 
productivity  by  reference  to  my  own  child- 
hood tasks.  Mine  was  another  time,  an- 
other life. 

"School  studies  are  much  tougher  these 
days;  youngsters  have  less  time  for  out- 
side activities  than  I  had.  Even  so,  Chris 
has  learned  to  sew  beautifully,  and  she's  a 
good  cook.  Gary  slaps  together  a  very  fine 
model  plane.  Laurie  is  our  pizza  queen. 
She's  also  interested  in  hairdressing.  Her 
favorite  Christmas  present  was  a  dummy 
head  on  which  there  is  a  blonde  wig." 

Show-business  parents  have  a  problem, 
Ralph  admits,  that  most  non-show  busi- 


ness families  are  spared.  Since  there  is  no 
financial  pressure  to  cause  children  of 
comfortable  families  to  seek  work,  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  criticism  leveled 
against  such  children  if  they  do  take  jobs. 

Last  Christmas,  Christine  spent  her  va- 
cation in  the  package-wrapping  section  of  • 
a  department  store.  She  heard  a  murmur 
here  and  there  to  the  effect  that  she  was 
taking  a  job  from  someone  who  "needed" 
it.  Hurt  and  bewildered,  she  asked,  "How 
can  I  answer  that,  Daddy?" 

"Tell  them  that  you  are  entitled  to  the 
same  opportunities  to  be  productive  as 
anyone  else  in  the  world.  No  matter  what 
your  family  situation  is,  you  have  a  right 
to  prove  your  own  usefulness  and  no  one 
can  deny  you  that  right,"  said  her  father, 
setting  his  jaw. 

That  incident  led  naturally  to  considera- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  This  Is  Your  Life:  The  interplay  of 
relationships.  And  the  original  problem  is 
the  relationship  of  an  individual  to  him- 
self. Ralph  says,  "Today,  the  headlines  are 
so  vast — cold  wars  on  a  global  scale,  the 
conquest  of  space  is  an  assault  on  infinity — 
that  it  is  important  for  young  people  to 
grow  up  with  an  unshakable  conviction 
that  each  human  being  has  his  own  place, 
however  small,  in  the  universe— a  place 
that  cannot  be  taken  by  anyone  else.  The 
individual  must  believe  in  himself,  and  he 
must  work  to  strengthen  his  good  points 
and  correct  his  flaws. 

"I  know  the  toughest  thing  in  life  for 
me  has  been  to  admit  that  I've  made  a 
mistake.  It  took  me  a  long  time  to  learn 
to  see  my  error,  admit  it,  and  say,  'Gee, 
that's  right.  I  was  wrong.'  But,  when  that 
time  came,  I  could  straighten  my  back,  my 
shoulders — and  my  heart — and  become  a 
free  man.  It  isn't  always  easy  for  kids  to 
realize  that  having  faith  in  oneself  consists 
of  picking  oneself  up  after  a  fall,  brushing 
oneself  off,  and  saying,  'Next  time  I'll 
make  it.' 

1  he  next  vital  relationship  is  that  of 
the  individual  to  his  family.  The  reunions 
we  bring  about  in  It  Could  Be  You  are 
simply  a  dramatization  of  the  fact  that  the 
family  unit  is  the  foundation  of  society. 
Part  of  the  family-unity  thing  is  making 
it  possible  for  children  to  know  something 
about  their  parents'  background  and  early 
life.  Last  summer,  we  took  our  three 
youngsters  on  a  trip  to  Colorado  to  see  my 
old  stamping-ground,  so  that  they  could 
understand  my  references  to  my  own  boy- 
hood experience. 

"In  areas  where  a  family  has  lived  in 
the  same  house  from  great-great-grand- 
father to  great-great-grandson,  this  is  not 
a  problem,  of  course.  But  in  the  West — 
where  there  has  always  been  considerable 
migration — a  study  of  roots  helps  to  bring 
understanding  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren. As  a  father,  I  feel  that  I  should  hold 
up  a  mirror  to  the  past,  but  keep  the  door 
wide  open  to  the  future." 

The  final  relationship  is,  inevitably,  that 
of  the  individual  to  his  fellow  man,  and 
to  a  Supreme  Being. 

This  Is  Your  Life  has  always  linked  its 
guest  with  the  studio  audience  and  the 
homeside  millions  by  use  of  the  bonds  of 
common  humanity.  Honestly,  and  without 
artifice,  the  show  has  revealed  the  normal 
struggle,  the  ordinary  joys  and  heartaches, 
and  the  leeitimate  drama  of  an  individual's 
life,  whether  that  life  be  placed  at  the 
top  level  of  mankind's  affairs,  or  in  some 
inconspicuous — but  still  vital — human  oc- 
cupation. 

"And  that  is  what  we  are  teaching  our 
youngsters,"  says  Ralph.  "As  for  the  final, 
vital  relationship,  it  seems  to  come  right 
back  to  the  first  part  of  our  story,  'It's 
Sunday  and  time  for  church.  Let's  get 
with  it.'  " 


Danny  Thomas  Talks  About  Teenagers 


(Continued  from  page  41) 
and  the  tense,  ambitious,  theatrical  Danny 
Thomas  of  six  years  ago,  who  had  to  spend 
a  lot  of  time  on  the  road  as  a  night-club 
entertainer,  before  his  TV  show  clicked 
like  mad. 

Many  of  the  lines  of  the  fictional  Danny 
represent  cherished  convictions  of  the  real 
Danny.  And  a  lot  of  the  situations  in  the 
script  are  so  true  to  life  that,  occasionally, 
he  has  come  home  to  confront  his  indig- 
nant daughters:  "Daddy,  why  did  you 
have  to  let  the  whole  world  in  on  that 
story  we  told  you  last  week?" 

Sometimes,  it's  hard  to  tell  whether  his 
script  writers  get  their  ideas  from  Danny, 
or  Danny  gets  his  from  the  writers.  Says 
Danny,  "I've  been  getting  such  an  educa- 
tion in  fictional  fatherhood,  I  take  home 
certain  ideas  and  try  to  practice  them. 
I've  found  that  truth  is  not  only  stranger 
but  funnier  than  fiction.  As  a  show-busi- 
ness father,  I  have  a  lot  of  problems 
peculiar  to  show  business — but  remember 
that  a  show-business  father  is  still  a 
father,   and  teenagers   are  still    teenagers. 

"Teenagers  have  progressed  with  the 
times.  Some  of  the  things  considered 
pastimes  when  I  was  a  boy  are  now  almost 
obsolete — we  pitched  horseshoes  and 
thought  it  was  a  terrific  sport.  When  I 
was  a  youngster,  parents  believed  in  cor- 
poral punishment.  I  still  believe  in  spank- 
ing children  when  they're  little,  if  they 
misbehave.  Of  course,  by  the  time  they've 
reached  adolescence,  it's  too  late  to  start 
teaching   them    how   to    behave    properly. 

"I  think  most  teenagers  today  are  more 
intellectual  than  they  were  when  I  was 
a  young.ster.  They're  better  informed. 
They  read  more  than  we  did,  in  spite  of 
TV.  Maybe  watching  certain  TV  shows 
is  part  of  the  progress.  Now  teenagers 
learn  by  sight  and  by  ear — audio-visual 
education,  they  call  it.  When  I  was  tl 
teenager,  we  didn't  have  these  advantages. 
We  couldn't  get  a  streamlined  education 
through  TV  and  radio  programs.  Maybe 
we  didn't  appreciate  the  value  of  a  formal 
education  as  much  as  most  youngsters 
do  today. 

"Let's  face  it — they're  different  from  us; 
they  do  different  things — speak  a  different 
language."  Here,  Danny  borrows  a  speech 
from  one  of  his  script  writers  ...  a  speech 
made  to  Gina  (Annette  Funicello)  as  a 
sixteen-year-old  exchange  student,  in 
which  the  fictional  Danny  says:  "You've 
got  to  adapt  yourself  to  the  world  you  live 
in.  Right  now,  you're  living  in  a  world 
of  American  teenagers  and,  you  know, 
teenagers  are  not  stupid,  they're  just  being 
teenagers,  that's  all  ...  a  little  nation  of 
their  own.  By  developing  their  own  way 
of  reasoning  and  talking — doing  certain 
things  a  certain  way — they  become  a  very 
special  group,  and  belonging  to  that  group 
gives  them  identity  and  security,  and  the 
important  thing  for  them  and  for  you — is 
to  belorig  to  the  group." 

Is  that  the  way  Danny's  daughters  have 
felt  about  things,  too?  Twenty-one- 
year-old  Margaret,  and  sixteen-year-old 
Theresa? 

"Of  course,"  he  says,  beaming.  "Mar- 
garet is  vice-president  of  her  sorority,  so 
you  know  she's  popular  with  the  other 
girls.  When  Margaret  first  got  into  the 
sorority,  she  was  a  real  hellion.  I  don't 
mean  that  she  ever  did  anything  wrong, 
but  she's  a  live-wire.    So's  Theresa. 

"In  my  script  two  years  ago,  I  remem- 
ber stating  it  is  easier  for  a  man  to  raise 
a  boy  than  a  girl.  That's  probably  true. 
In  real  life,  my  wife  has  raised  our  two 
daughters.  I  didn't  have  a  chance  to  stay 
home  with  my  family  till  my  son,  who's 
now  ten,  was  four  years  old.   Fortunately, 


my  wife's  a  very  wise  woman,  and  the 
children  could  always  come  to  her  with 
their  problems.  My  two  daughters  still 
do,  most  of  the  time.  After  all,  I  never 
was  a  teen-aged  daughter,  and  she  was!" 

When  troublesome  problems  arise,  how- 
ever, Danny  sits  in  on  the  family  pow- 
wow. Every  Friday  night  after  dinner, 
there's  one  of  these  powwows,  at  which 
family  grievances  can  be  brought  up. 
Theresa  may  say,  "Dad,  I  think  it's  ridic- 
ulous that  a  girl  my  age  shouldn't  be 
able  to  drive  alone  at  night." 

"Well,  you  know,  we  followed  the  same 
rule  with  Margaret,  and  it  didn't  do  her 
a  bit  of  harm,  did  it?" 

"But  the  girls  I  know  think  it's  silly." 

"Your  mother  and  I  feel  it's  important. 
When  the  sun  goes  down,  the  car  comes 
in.  You  can't  say  the  rule  hurt  Margaret's 
popularity,  can  you?" 

Mom  and  Dad  win  this  battle. 

But  Rosemarie  Thomas  and  her  hus- 
band are  reasonable  human  beings;  they'll 
agree  to  almost  any  reasonable  request 
made  by  their  daughters. 

"We  don't  raise  them.  They  raise  us," 
he  laughs.  "I'm  just  a  simple  Lebanese 
human  being  .  .  .  and  I  just  do  the  best  I 
can.  We  have  an  honor  system  in  our 
family.  When  the  youngsters  say,  'honor- 
bright,'  they  never  violate  their  promises. 
Sure,  they're  human,  not  angels.  Maybe 
they  tell  a  little  white  lie  occasionally. 
But  I  have  never  known  either  of  the 
girls  to  lie  when  she  has  said,  'Honor- 
bright.'  A  couple  of  years  ago,  Margaret 
was  planning  on  going  to  a  school  dance. 
Afterwards  she  was  going  out  with  the 
boy  for  something  to  eat.  I  said,  'Mar- 
garet, I  want  you  home  early.  Will  you 
get  in  by  twelve-thirty?' 

"By  this  time,  Margaret  was  almost  at 
the  door.  'Uh-huh,'  she  said.  'Honor- 
bright?'  I  asked.  'Hon—'  she  started  to 
say,   then   stopped.    'Aw,   now,   dad!' 

"It  thrilled  me  that  she  would  not  defile 
the  words,  'honor-bright.'  'Okay,'  I  said, 
'One-thirty.'  Just  before  she  went  out  the 
door,  she  said,  'Dad,  I  love  you.'  And,  of 
course,   she  was   home  before   one-thirty. 

"I  think,  in  every  family,  parents  should 
know  how  far  they  can  go  with  their 
children,  and  the  children  should  know 
how  far  they  can  go  with  their  parents. 

"Sometimes  a  girl  needs  orientation — 
she  needs  to  be  briefed  on  teen-age  prob- 
lems. Usually,  her  mother's  the  best  one 
to  brief  her.  But  sometimes  her  father 
can  cast  some  light  on  the  nature  of  the 
male  animal,  and  the  feelings  and  thoughts 
of  a  teen-aged  boy." 

Jn  one  of  his  TV  scripts,  Danny  advised 
a  teen-aged  girl,  "Sometimes  it's  not  smart 
to  be  too  smart.  When  you're  with  a  boy 
you're  really  interested  in,  don't  try  to 
show  him  how  smart  you  are,  but  let  a 
little  of  your  dumbness  filter  through, 
now  and  then." 

Does  he  really  prescribe  that  for  his 
daughters  and  other  teen-aged  girls? 

"Well,  I  don't  mean  they  should  really 
be  dumb,"  he  laughs.  "But  letting  pseudo- 
dumbness  filter  through — that  in  itself  is 
smart.  If  a  boy  makes  a  statement  that 
a  girl  knows  is  wrong,  if  she's  interested 
in  the  boy,  is  she  wise  in  calling  him  on 
it  in  the  presence  of  everybody? 

"In  the  same  way,  if  a  teen-aged  girl 
is  athletic,  I  don't  think  she  should  beat 
a  boy  at  tennis  or  golf — not  if  he's  a  boy 
she's  seriously  interested  in.  Inherently, 
man  feels  that,  as  the  male  of  the  species, 
he's  superior.  Physically,  nature  has  given 
him  the  right  to  think  so.  He  isn't  always 
mentally  superior.  However,  I  don't  think 
a  smart  wife  would  ever  try  to  make  him 
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feel  inferior,  nor  would  a  smart  teenager 
let  a  boy  she's  interested  in  feel  that  she 
can  beat  him  intellectually  or  in  athletics. 
"In  one  of  my  scripts,  I  say,  'No  boy 
wants  to  go  out  with  a  girl  who's  better 
at  sports  than  he  is.  He  wants  some 
delicate  little  dope  who  thinks  a  bowling 
ball  is  a  cantaloupe  with  wormholes.  All 
women  like  to  be  thought  of  as  pretty, 
graceful  and  sweet — and  men,  as  brave, 
fearless  and  strong!'  The  teen-aged  girl 
who  makes  a  man  feel  big,  strong  and 
superior  is  much  more  apt  to  latch  onto 
a  desirable  husband  than  the  girl  who 
makes  a  man  feel  small  and  unimportant. 
"Many  teenagers  today  get  launched  on 
important,  successful  careers,  but  my 
greatest  hope  for  my  daughters  is  that 
someday  they'll  have  happy  marriages.  In 
my  script,  I  teach  my  teen-aged  daughter 
the  importance  of  being  female  and  femi- 
nine. My  real  daughter,  Theresa,  some- 
times wears  jeans.  I'm  trying  to  kid  her 
out  of  the  habit.  Sometimes  I  kiddingly 
call  her  'Young  man.'  I  think  a  girl  should 
start  practicing  femininity  young.  Of 
course,  Terry  dresses  up  for  special  affairs. 
Occasionally,  she  may  like  to  flop  on  the 
floor  or  fall  on  the  couch  when  she  comes 
home  and,  at  such  times,  she  may  find 
jeans  more  comfortable.  I  know  it's  just 
a  phase. 

"Life  today  is  so  different  from  what  it 
was  like  when  I  was  a  youngster,  teen- 
agers today  necessarily  have  to  be  differ- 
ent. Not  worse.  Not  better,  necessarily, 
but  different.  Today's  teenager  often  has  an 
automobile.  Yesterday's  teenager  rarely 
had  one.  My  brothers  and  I  had  to  put  our 
model-T  Ford  together  from  the  junkyard. 
My  older  brothers  engineered  the  deal 
when  I  was  about  sixteen.  The  radiator 
was  three  years  older  than  the  motor,  the 
back  wheels  taller  than  the  front  wheels. 
"Most  teenagers  take  that  nice  car  for 
granted.  As  soon  as  a  youngster  reaches 
sixteen,  he  or  she  is  apt  to  say,  'Where's 
my  car.  Dad?' "  But  even  if  teenagers 
are  the  children  of  a  man  of  means, 
Danny  feels  they  shouldn't  necessarily 
be  given  everything  they  want,  just  be- 
cause they  want  it,  when  they  want  it. 

"It  is  difficult  to  deny  children  any- 
thing," he  admits,  "when  you're  earning 
quite  a  bit  as  an  entertainer.  As  a  teen- 
ager, I  was  denied  many  things  by  eco- 
nomics. I  didn't  have  to  ask  why  I 
couldn't  have  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing. 
I  knew  why. 

"But  we  can't  do  that  with  our  children. 
Yet  their  mother  and  I  felt  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  give  them  everything.  We 
used  to  deny  the  girls  some  things  as  a 
form  of  punishment.  If  we  felt  they'd  been 
naughty  or  misbehaved  or  violated  some 
household  rule,  we'd  tell  them  that  there 
was  a  dress  or  sweater  they  couldn't  have 
at  a  particular  time. 

"After  all,  it's  hard  to  provide  a  specific 
punishment  for  an  infraction  of  today's 
rules.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
today's  teenagers  or  youngsters?  When 
I  was  a  kid,  my  dad  could  whack  me  a 
few,  or  send  me  to  my  room  as  punish- 
ment. But,  if  you  sent  today's  teenager  to 
his  room,  what  kind  of  punishment  would 
that  be?  Often  the  room  is  well-furnished 
with  a  TV  set,  hi-fi  records,  radio.  Some- 
times they'd  rather  be  in  their  room  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  house. 

"Depriving  them  of  something  in  order 
to  punish  them  seemed  like  a  smart  idea. 
But  it  really  wasn't.  This  doesn't  prepare 
them  for  the  future.  And  we  must  prepare 
our  teenagers  for  tomorrow.  Of  all  my 
hopes,  my  greatest  is  that  they  will  have 
good,  successful,  happy  marriages. 

"And  so  I  finally  hit  on  the  right  thing 
to  say  when  I  asked  them  not  to  buy 
something  they  wanted.  I  said  to  them, 
'What  if  the  time  comes  when  you  fall  in 
love  with  a  boy  who  comes  from  a  family 


of  little  means?  What  if  you  marry  him? 
If  you've  never  learned  to  go  without 
some  luxury  you'd  like  to  have,  how  will 
you  be  able  to  adapt  yourself  to  going 
without  luxuries  then?' " 


1  o  some,  it  may  not  seem  likely  th; 
Danny's  girls  will  meet  or  marry  boys 
of  little  means,  but  Danny  himself  says, 
"Why  not?  We're  interested  in  the  boys 
themselves  and  not  in  their  bankrolls.  If  a 
daughter  of  mine  fell  in  love  with  a  poor 
boy,  I'd  want  her  to  marry  him.  So  they 
must  learn  to  do  without  things  today. 

"If  the  time  ever  came  and  they  weren't 
ready  to  do  this,  it  would  really  be  my 
fault.  That  old  wheeze  about  trying  to 
give  your  children  everything  because 
you  once  had  nothing  comes  under  the 
head  of  'spoiling.' 

"Some  parents  of  means  think  they  can 
buy  their  children's  affections  with  these 
material  things.  Teenagers  should  grow 
up  with  the  knowledge  that  love  is  the 
true  way  of  life.  Instead  of  being  re- 
ceivers, they  will  then  be  givers." 

Asked  if  there  aren't  more  "juvenile 
delinquents"  today,  Danny  answers:  "Only 
because  the  population  is  greater.  On  a 
percentage  basis,  I  don't  think  teen-age 
nature  has  changed. 

"Teen-aged  girls — not  particularly  mine, 
but  girls  in  general — sometimes  have  eyes 
for  older  boys.  I  think  they  should  stay 
with  their  own  age  group.  Mentally,  boys 
of  sixteen  or  seventeen  think  like  girls 
of  the  same  age.  When  a  sixteen-  or 
seventeen-year-old  boy  goes  out  with  a 
sixteen-year-old  girl,  the  date  is  usually 
harmless.  You  can  leave  two  sixteen-year- 
olds  sitting  on  a  couch  in  the  living  room, 
and  as  a  rule  they  will  do  or  say  nothing 
outlandish.  Most  of  them  are  holy  inno- 
cents. But  when  a  girl  of  sixteen  goes  out 
and  hobnobs  with  a  boy  of  nineteen, 
twenty  or  twenty  one,  it  can  sometimes 
be  pretty  dangerous." 

If  you  told  a  sixteen-year-old  girl  that 
an  older  man  was  dangerous,  wouldn't 
that  make  her  all  the  more  eager  to  date 
him?  "That  depends,"  says  Danny,  "on 
how  the  children  and  their  parents  have 
gotten  along  with  each  other  in  the  past. 
I  could  say  to  any  of  my  children,  'Even 
if  I'm  wrong  in  this  case,  please  do  it  for 
me,'  and  they'd  grant  my  request. 

"They  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
their  mother's  ideas.  When  the  girls  were 
in  their  early  teens,  Rosemarie  and  I  felt 
they  should  double-date,  triple-  or  quad- 
ruple-date, but  not  single-date.  Maybe 
they  would  have  preferred  to  single-date, 
but  they  bowed  to  our  wishes." 

Nevertheless,  Danny  admits  with  a  grin 
that,  on  most  matters,  he's  not  educating 
his  girls,  they're  educating  him.  With  his 
volatile  Lebanese  temperament,  he  has 
a  tendency  to  shout  and  yell  at  times. 
Because  of  this,  his  nickname  around  the 
house  is  "the  toothless  lion"  or  "Orson 
Welles" —  "When  I  get  dramatic  and 
shout,"  he  says,  "they  say.  'Quiet,  Orson 
is   about  to   speak!' 

"They  use  child  psychology — on  us, 
their  parents.  Sometimes  the  girls  say, 
'You  are  the  most  wonderful,  most  gener- 
ous, most  understanding  father  in  the 
whole  world.'  That  usually  means  they 
have  overdrawn  their  allowances  or  else 
they  have  done  something  they're  almost 
positive   I  won't  be   able   to   understand. 

"At  times,"  he  admits,  "I  rant  and  rave 
and  do  a  lot  of  screaming."  Not  so  long 
ago,  in  fact,  daughter  Margaret  said,  "With- 
out a  doubt,  we  are  the  loudest  family  in 
the  block." 

Danny,  who  had  been  shouting  at  the 
top  of  his  lungs  a  short  time  previously, 
looked  a  bit  sheepish.  Then  Margaret  went 
over  and  hugged  him.  She  smiled  and 
added,  "But,  without  question,  we  are 
also    the    happiest    family    on    the    block." 
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Just  to  Be  Jerry 


(Continued  from  page  52) 
appeared  slightly  over-stuffed  for  the 
species  they  were  to  represent — no  one 
would  carp  about  such  details.  So  the  boys 
got  their  pigeons,  built  a  trap  at  the  top  of 
the  stage,  planned  to  release  the  birds  at 
the  dramatic  moment  when  their  symbol- 
ism was  needed  to  heighten  the  effect. 

Dress  rehearsal  went  brilliantly.  The 
birds  swooped  down  in  a  graceful  arc,  act- 
ing as  happy  bluebirds  should.  Alas,  all 
was  changed  at  the  performance.  Tucked 
away  in  their  dark  enclosure  for  too  many 
hours,  these  fine  feathered  friends  of  the 
drama  assumed  it  was  sleepy  time.  When 
the  trapdoor  was  suddenly  pulled,  they 
tumbled  out  of  their  cozy  nest  and  fell  to 
the  stage,  bewildered  and  inert.  "It  ended 
my  career  in  production,"  says  William 
Prince.  "I  decided  I  would  make  a  better 
actor  than  prop  man." 

At  Cornell  University,  Bill,  active  in 
dramatics,  made  the  decision  to  become  a 
professional  actor.  He  gave  up  his  senior 
year  to  join  a  Federal  Theater  tour  of 
"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew."  He  worked 
with  Robert  Porterfield's  Barter  Theater. 
He  did  a  walk-on  in  Max  Reinhardt's  pro- 
duction of  "The  Eternal  Road" — for  fif- 
teen dollars  a  week,  he  covered  his  body 
with  make-up,  had  nothing  -but  cold  water 
to  take  it  off,  dressed  with  ninety  other 
extras,  had  nine  changes  of  costume.  "And 
it  didn't  seem  hard — then!" 

He  got  his  first  Broadway  chance,  a  bit 
part  in  "Richard  H,"  with  Maurice  Evans — 
and  was  laid  low  with  pneumonia,  the 
first  week,  but  well  enough  to  rejoin  the 
cast  in  time  to  wind  up  the  New  York  run 
and  go  on  tour.  Later,  he  appeared  with 
Mr.  Evans  in  "Henry  IV"  and  in  "Hamlet." 

On  the  whole,  the  stage  was  good  to  him 
from  the  first,  and  he  was  doing  juvenile 
leads  after  a  while.  In  the  revival  of 
O'Neill's  "Ah,  Wilderness!" — in  "Guest  in 
the  House" — and  a  Saroyan  play,  "Across 
the  Board  on  Tomorrow  Morning."  Holly- 
wood signed  him  to  a  picture  contract  at 
the  time  he  was  playing  Quiz  West  on 
Broadway  in  Maxwell  Anderson's  "The 
Eve  of  St.  Mark."  He  stayed  on  the  West 
Coast  about  four  years,  making  such 
movies  as  "Destination  Tokyo,"  "Pillow 
to  Post,"  "Objective  Burma,"  and  an  as-  - 
sortment  of  others. 

Back  in  New  York,  he  did  a  movie  called 
"Carnegie  Hall,"  shown  frequently  now 
on  television.  One  day,  perhaps  five  years 
after  he  made  the  film,  he  picked  up  his 
paper  from  the  usual  newsstand  and  the 
man  called  out  to  him,  "Mr.  Prince,  I  saw 
you  last  night  in  that  movie.  My,  you  were 
fine-looking  as  a  young  man!"  Bill 
thanked  him  and  went  on  his  way — leaning 
on  an  invisible  cane  and  wondering  if  his 
hair  had  turned  completely  gray  over- 
night. 

He  did  a  notable  job  in  "Cyrano  de 
Bergerac."  He  was  on  Broadway  in  "John 
Loves  Mary,"  played  Orlando  to  Katharine 
Hepburn's  Rosalind  in  "As  You  Like  It," 
and  played  opposite  Julie  Harris  in  "I 
Am  a  Camera."  On  television,  he  had 
leading  roles  in  Justice,  in  My  True  Story, 
and  in  most  of  the  big  nighttime  dramatic 
productions. 

U  uring  the  very  early  period  when  he 
had  left  Binghamton  to  pound  pavements 
in  New  York,  trying  to  get  into  the  theater. 
Bill  met  Dorothy — an  attractive  blonde, 
with  clear,  calm  blue  eyes  and  a  quiet 
manner  which  only  partially  disguised  a 
lively  sense  of  humor.  She  had  been  a 
Cornell  student,  but  they  didn't  know  each 
other  until  Bill's  sister  brought  them  to- 
gether. 

"We  are  now  in  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  our  marriage,"  says  Bill.  "Our  four  kids 


are  an  interesting  combination  of  both  of 
us.  When  they  are  with  Dorothy,  I  think 
how  much  they  look  fike  her.  When  they 
are  with  me,  people  say  how  much  they 
look  like  me. 

"Dot  takes  things  in  stride.  I  am  the 
tough  guy  when  it  comes  to  enforcing  dis- 
cipline." He  shakes  his  head  at  Liza, 
fifteen  this  May,  the  second  oldest  of  the 
children.  "You  know  your  mother  lets  you 
get  away  with  things  I  wouldn't."  Liza 
grins  a  sort  of  assent. 

"But  Bill  is  the  really  understanding 
parent,"  Dorothy  insists.  "Easier,  in  many 
ways,  than  I  am  with  the  children.  Work- 
ing on  projects  with  them  whenever  he 
can  find  time,  amazing  me  with  his  endless 
patience." 

Jeremy,  called  "Jerry"  and  just  turning 
eighteen,  is  ready  for  college,  interested 
in  psychology,  English,  and  speleology — 
the  study  of  caves.  Nicholas,  who  answers 
to  "Nicky,"  is  eleven  and,  like  his  father, 
forever  curious  about  what  makes  things 
work.  Last  year,  he  enlisted  Bill's  help  in 
"building"  a  car.  "We  used  an  old  lawn- 
mower  motor,  and  the  darn  thing  finally 
ran,"  Bill  observes,  shaking  his  head  over 
the  tenacity  of  a  boy  motivated  by  an  idea. 
"This  year,  he  wants  to  build  a  boat." 

Bill's  big  hobby  has  been  carpentry, 
particularly  making  furniture,  but  the 
basement  workshop  of  their  house  sees 
him  less  and  less  frequently  now. 

Dinah,  getting  on  to  five  and  the  ac- 
knowledged pet  of  the  family,  has  collected 
a  trunkful  of  old  clothes,  some  of  them 
old  theatrical  costumes,  in  which  she 
dresses  up.  No  one  can  be  sure  yet  that 
this  suggests  a  leaning  toward  being  an 
actress  or  is  just  the  usual  small  girl's 
delight  in  wearing  grown-up  clothes. 

Liza  is  the  one  most  likely  to  take  up 
acting,  according  to  present  indications. 
She  worked  as  an  apprentice  in  a  summer 
theater  last  year,  attended  drama  classes 
and  assisted  the  stage  manager,  handled 
props  and  worked  lights  at  varying  times 
— in  fact,  took  a  crack  at  everything  con- 
nected with  stagecraft.  Liza  is  blonde  and 
pretty,  a  feminine  version  of  her  father, 
with  the  same  quiet  smile  and  level  gaze. 

The  house,  where  they  all  live  was  once 
an  onion  barn,  back  some  eighty  or  ninety 
years,  but  now  the  Connecticut  town  has 
crept  up  around  it  and  the  property  is 
close  to  its  center.  The  old  barn  has  long 
since  been  transformed  into  a  ten-room 
white  Colonial  home.  They  have  dubbed 
it  "Spanish-Colonial,"  because  of  the  big 
fireplace  built  up  from  the  floor,  and  other 
Hispanic  touches  which  add  to  the  charm 
of  the  high-ceilinged,  thirty-foot  living 
room  and  the  rest  of  the  rambling  struc- 
ture. 

Two  English  cockers,  "Barky"  and 
"Jumpy,"  belong  to  the  kids.  Nicky's  cat, 
that  went  everywhere  with  them,  was 
run  over  during  the  winter,  left  empty 
hearts  behind. 

1  here  was  one  time  when  Dorothy  Prince 
thought  she  might  like  to  work  with  Bill 
in  some  way.  She  took  a  backstage  job 
when  he  was  in  summer  stock.  "That  did 
it,"  Bill  says.  "We  had  a  temperamental 
star  to  whom  Dot  was  supposed  to  hand 
a  prop  as  she  went  on  stage.  Dot  searched 
the  town  for  a  bunch  of  roses,  finally  found 
a  lovely  bouquet  of  artificial  ones — at 
the  local  undertaker's,  to  her  secret  de- 
light. As  she  stood  in  the  wings  to  hand 
them  to  the  great  lady,  they  were  rudely 
brushed  aside.  'I  want  real  roses,  real  ones, 
do  you  hear!'  she  insisted.  Dot  dumped 
them  into  her  arms,  fled  with  a  few  words 
of  her  own  that  sounded  suspiciously 
like  'I  hate  the  theater.'  The  incident 
marked  the  final  phase  of  my  wife's  active 
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FREE  WEDDING  CATALOG  1  Everything  for  the  Wedding, 
Reception  1  Invitations,  Gifts  for  bridal  party.  Table  decora- 
tioris.  Trousseau  items.  Unusual,  exciting  personalized  items. 
Write:  Elaine  Cr^tions^Box^24,  Dei£^l9,^hicago  42. 
$500  FOR  YOUR  Child's  Picture  (All  Agesj,  Hundreds  used 
yearly.  Send  one  small  picture.  Returned  with  report  and 
testimonials.  Print  child's  parents'  name,  address  on  back. 
Spotlite,^344jeyerly_P6,  Hollywood,  California. 
BEAUTY  DEMONSTRATORS-TO  $5.00  hour  demonstrat- 
ing  Famous  Hollywood  Cosmetics,  your  neighborhood.  For 
free  samples,  details,  write  Studio  Girl,  Depf.  1696C,  Glen- 

dale,  California. 

HOMEVVORKERS  WANTED  PAINTING  Novelties,  No 
Selling.  Experience  unnecessary.  Noveltex  Industries,  20-A 

West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  lllihois. 

HOMEWORKERS:  ASSEMBLE  HANDLACED  Precut  moc- 
casms  and  handbags.  Good  earnings,  California  Handicrafts, 

Los  Angeles  46-8,  California^ 

DRESSES  24c;  SHOES  39c;  Men's  Suits  $4.95;  Trousers 
$1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free  Catalog.  Transworld,  164-A 

Christopher,  Brooklyn  12,  N.Y. 

$15.00  THOUSAND  PREPARING  envelopes,  postcards, 
home — longhand,  typewriter.  Particulars  free.  G.  Economy, 

Box  2580,  Greensboro,  N.C. 

START  HOME  CANDY  KitchenI  Interesting— Profitable.  In- 
formation   Free.    Sherwoode,    20    Summer,    Boston    10-W, 

Massachusetts. 

WAREHOUSE  CLEARANCE  SALE.  Hundreds  of  household 
Items  less  than  wholesale.  Illustrated  catalog  25c  handling 

charge.  Farson,  Box  1027,  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

$500  FOR  YOUR  Child's  Photo.  Rush  f=hoto  For  Approval. 
Returned.  Ad-Photos,  6087-YF  Sunset,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 
$200  MONTHLY  POSSIBLE,  Sewing  Babywearl  No  house 
selling.  Free  information.  Send  name  to  Cuties,  Warsaw  1 ,  Ind. 
MAKE  MONEY  AT  home  assembling  our  items.  Experience 
unnecessary.  Elko,  Ind.,  466  S.  Robertson,  Los  Angeles  48,  Cal. 
SEW  OUR  READY  cut  aprons  at  home,  spare  time.  Easy,' 

profitable.  Hanky  Aprons,  Caldwell  3,  Ark. 

EARN  SPARETIME;  CASH  Mailing  Advertising  Literature. 

Glenway,  Box  6568,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio.  

MAKE  MONEY  CLIPPING  Newspaper  Itemsl  Newscraft, 

PW-983-E.  Main,  Columbus  5,  Ohio. 

LADIES— EARN  $60  weekly  at  home.  No  selling.  Dignified 

work.  Opportunities,  Box  8057,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

EARN  GOOD  MONEY  mailing  circulars.  Write:  Leeway, 

Mountain  View  5,  Oklahoma. 

BtJSlNESS  &  MONEY  MAKING  OPPO RTUNITIES 
WE  PAY  $4.50  lb.  dried.  Grow  Mushrooms.  Cellar,  shed  and 
outdoors.  Spare,  full  time,  yeqr  round.  We  pay  $4.50  lb.  Free 
Book.  Mushrooms,  Dept.  320.  2954  Admiral  Way,  Seattle, 
Wash. 


$3.00  HOURLY  POSSIBLE  assembling  pump  lamps  Spare 
Time,  Simple.  Easy.  No  canvassing.  Write:  Ougor,  Caldwell 
1,  Arkansas^ 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  short  paragraphs.   Information 
free.  Barrett,  Dept.  C-134-E,  7464  No.  Clark,  Chicago  26. 
SPARETIME  MONEY  PREPARING  mailing  literature,  Na- 
tional,  1815D  Meyers,  Lombard,  III. 


EARN  EXTRA  CASH  I  Prepare  Advertising  Postcards.  Lang- 

dons.  Box  41107PW,  Los  Angeles  41,  California. 

$2G0-$300  MONTHLY.  Mailing  literature.  Peavie,  POB  38, 

Tillicum  99,  Washington. 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 


COM PLETE  YOUR  HIGH  School  at  home  in  spare  time  with 
62-year-old  school.  Texts  furnished.  No  classes.  Diploma. 
Information    booklet    free.    American    School,    Dept.    XA74 

Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

DENTAL  NURSING,  PREPARE  at  home  for  big  pay  career. 
Chairside  duties,  reception,  laboratory.  Personality  Develop- 
ment. Free  Book.  Wayne  School,  Lab:  BA-21,  2521  Sheffield, 

Chicago  14. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA  at  home.  Licensed  teachers. 
Approved  materials.  Southern  States  Academy,  Station  E-1, 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 

FINISH  HIGH  SCHOOL  at  home,  spare  time.  No  classes, 
Diploma  awarded.  Write  for  Free  catalog.  Wayne  School. 

Catalog  HCH-62,  2527  Sheffield,  Chicago  14. 

LOANS  BY  MAIL 

BORROW  $50  TO  $500  for  any  purpose.  Employed  men  and 
women  eligible.  American  Loan  Plan,  City  National    BIdg., 

Dept.  WD-6,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska. 

BORROW  By  Mail.  $100-$600  Anywhere.  Air  Mail  Service. 
Postal  Finance,  200  Keeline  Building,  Dept.  63-K,  Omaha  2, 

Nebraska. __^___ 

FOREIGN  &  U.S.A.  JOB  LISTINGS 

JOBS— HIGH  PAY;  USA,  So.  America,  The  Islands,  All 
trades.  Many  companies  pay  fare.  Write  Dept.  71 B,  National 
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participation    in   show   business." 

Bill  read  for  the  part  of  Jerry  Malone 
when  he  was  doing  a  tryout  tour  of 
"Third  Best  Sport,"  starring  Celeste  Holm. 
He  finished  an  evening  performance,  came 
home  from  Washington  over  Sunday,  read 
Monday  morning,  was  told  the  show  would 
debut  on  television  on  December  29.  Im- 
possible for  me  to  consider  it,  he  thought. 
We  play  Philadelphia  and  come  in  for  our 
Broadway  opening  December  30. 

But  here  was  a  man  everyone  knew, 
who  was  really  right  for  Young  Dr. 
Malone,  so  conflicts  of  time  were  re- 
solved .  .  .  by  rapid  trips  to  New  York 
to  rehearse  Malone  and  quick  trips  back 
to  appear  in  "Third  Best  Sport,"  still 
being  tailored  and  trimmed  to  its  Broad- 
way requirements.  A  couple  of  Young  Dr. 
Malone  episodes  were  done  on  tape — but 
there  was  the  same  rehearsal  and  broad- 


cast time  to  be  put  in,  even  though  they 
were  done  a  day  or  two  ahead.  The  TV 
show  made  an  auspicious  debut  on  a  Mon- 
day and,  the  next  day,  the  stage  play  moved 
the  opening -night  audience  to  laughter 
and  applause.  "I  very  much  wanted  to 
play  Doctor  Malone,  if  it  could  be  ar- 
ranged," says  Bill,  "and  everyone  con- 
nected with  both  shows  helped  to  work 
out  the  problems.  Without  that  kind  of 
help,  I  couldn't  have  done  it." 

"He's  a  quiet  and  even  an  easy-going 
man,"  Dorothy  smiles,  "unless  he  has  his 
mind  made  up  about  something,  but  us- 
ually he  can  find  a  point  of  compromise." 
This  may  sum  up  the  basic  resemblance 
William  Prince  bears  to  the  man  he  now 
is  on  television:  Jerry  Malone,  a  quiet, 
serious  man,  too — unless  and  until  he 
makes  his  mind  up  definitely  about  some: 
thing  in  which  he  strongly  believes 


Tommy  Leonetti's  Own  Story 


(Continued  frotn  page  29) 
his  ordeal  is  familiar  to  most.  Last  Febru- 
ary 20,  Ted  Sipiora,  a  wholesale  distributor 
of  records  to  juke-box  operators,  told  the 
Senate  Rackets  Committee  that  Johnny 
Ambrosia,  a  Chicago  poultry  dealer  who 
was  Leonetti's  manager  in  1954  and  part 
of  1955,  took  part  in  an  effort  by  Chi- 
cago mobsters  to  push  Tommy's  records. 

"Ambrosia  paid  us  a  visit  and  said  he 
was  disappointed  he  was  not  getting  any 
cooperation,"  Sipiora  testified.  "He  was 
tossing  what  we  felt  was  a  bullet.  He 
wasn't  coming  out  and  threatening  us  di- 
rectly. But  he  was  saying,  'These  things 
can  be  dangerous — they  penetrate  flesh.' " 

Sipiora  said  he  had  heard  from  juke-box 
operators  that  some  "leading  underworld 
figures  were  out  pushing"  a  new  Leonetti 
disk.  He  testified  further  that  the  only 
reason  he  bought  some  Leonetti  records 
after  Ambrosia's  visit  was  that  several 
juke-box  operators  requested  them  after 
receiving  "calls." 

Sipiora's  testimony  came  at  a  time  when 
the  Senate  committee  was  hitting  hard  at 
alleged  hoodlum  infestation  of  the  juke- 
box industry.  It  made  headlines  across 
the  country,  and  one  immediate  effect  of 
it  was  the  cancellation — again  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  large  headlines — of  a 
scheduled  guest  appearance  by  Leonetti 
on  Dick  Clark's  television  show. 

Tommy  had  ample  reason  to  wonder  if 
his  world  was  about  to  collapse  at  his 
feet.  The  ups  and  downs  of  his  long 
climb  to  national  prominence  flashed  be- 
fore him — driving  a  truck,  selling  fuel  oil, 
singing  in  small  clubs,  the  one-night  stands 
with  touring  bands,  striking  out  on  his 
own,  going  broke,  and  then  the  slow 
but  steady  journey  back  under  a  new 
manager. 

Happily,  however,  the  events  that  were 
set  in  motion  so  suddenly  by  that  surprise 
testimony  in  Washington  turned  as  dra- 
matically and  as  swiftly  in  his  favor — 
largely  because  he  faced  up  to  them  and 
didn't  look  for  an  easy  way  out. 

"I  was  twenty-three  years  old  when  I 
first  met  Ambrosia,"  Leonetti  began.  "I 
had  sung  with  Tony  Pastor's  band  and, 
later,  with  Charlie  Spivak's  orchestra. 
When  Spivak  dropped  me,  I  became  a 
fuel-oil  salesman  for  a  time  in  my  father's 
business  in  Cliffside  Park,  New  Jersey. 

"Then,  one  day,  a  friend  of  mine  sug- 
gested that  I  take  a  chance  on  my  own  as 
a  singer,  that  I  get  a  manager  and  see 
what  he  could  do  for  me.  He  told  me  to 
get  in  touch  with  Ambrosia,  said  he  was 
a  chicken  dealer  who  was  one  of  those 
fellows  who  like  to  be  around  show-busi- 
ness people. 


"I  called  Ambrosia  and  made  a  date  to 
see  him  in  Chicago.  I  borrowed  a  hundred 
dollars  from  my  brother  and  took  the 
cheapest  flight  I  could  get.  My  sister, 
Kay,  was  living  out  there,  and  I  stayed 
with  her. 

"My  first  meeting  with  Ambrosia  was 
in  his  chicken  store,  in  a  pretty  run-down 
section  of  town.  I  brought  one  of  my 
demonstration  records  with  me,  an  un- 
known song  called  "Sometimes,"  written 
by  a  young  fellow  I  had  known  for  a  long 
time,  and  also  brought  along  a  portable 
record-player  I  had  borrowed  from  my 
sister. 

"Right  there  in  the  chicken  store." 
Tommy  recalled  with  a  chuckle,  "I  played 
the  record  while  Johnny  listened.  He  said 
he  liked  it,  and  right  away  he  got  on  the 
phone  and  called  a  Chicago  newspaper 
columnist.  He  asked  her  to  listen  to  it 
and,  while  he  held  the  receiver  near  the 
record  player,  he  played  the  song  again. 

"I  didn't  hear  her  reaction,  but  it  must 
have  been  favorable — because,  when 
Johnny  finished  talking  to  her,  he  said. 
'Okay,  I'm  going  to  try  to  get  you  some 
work.' 

"Within  a  couple  of  weeks,  he  set  up 
an  audition  at  the  Black  Orchid  night  club 
in  Chicago.  Gertrude  Niesen,  the  singer, 
was  in  the  audience  when  I  auditioned,  and 
she  loved  my  singing.  It  turned  out  her 
husband  was  the  owner  of  the  club,  and 
she  said  to  him,  'You've  got  to  put  this 
boy  in  here.'  I  was  booked  for  three  weeks 
and  went  over  pretty  good. 

"From  there,  I  went  into  the  Chez  Paree 
in  Chicago,  was  booked  into  a  Chicago 
movie  house  for  a  personal  appearance, 
and  wound  up  doing  a  guest  shot  with 
Jimmy  Durante  in  Las  Vegas. 

"Meanwhile,  Ambrosia  had  set  up  an 
audition  for  me  with  Capitol  Records  in 
Chicago.  After  my  first  number,  with  a 
piano  for  accompaniment,  I  was  asked  to 
tape  three  or  four  selections  so  that  some 
of  the  Capitol  executives  could  hear  them. 
A  week  later,  I  was  signed  to  a  Capitol 
contract  for  three  years,  and  then  Johnny 
put  me  under  contract  for  seven  years. 

"The  reason  I  went  with  Johnny,"  Leo- 
netti continued,  "is  that  he  promised  to 
get  me  work.  When  I  left — I  was  with 
him  from  the  first  part  of  1954  to  the 
middle  of  1955 — it  was  because  he  was  un- 
able to  get  me  more  work.  It  was  as  simple 
as  that.  Nothing  was  happening,  and  I 
needed  money.    I  was  broke. 

"Finally,  in  1955,  I  came  back  to  New 
York — I  wasn't  working  and  hadn't  worked 
for  some  time — I  sent  a  letter  through  my 
attorneys  stating  that  he  was  no  longer 
authorized  to  represent  me.  I  had  spoken 
to  him  about  it  many  times  before,  and  I 


don't  think  it  came  as  a  surprise.  At  first, 
he  was  unhappy,  but  it  was  a  thing  I  had 
to  do.  We  made  an  amicable  settlement, 
and  he  didn't  lose  any  money. 

"As  for  the  testimony  about  Johnny  in 
Washington,"  Tommy  said  in  his  straight- 
forward manner,  "I  still  find  it  hard  to 
believe  he  would  do  the  things  they  said 
he  did.  I  can't  conceive  of  him  doing  any- 
thing like  that,  and  I  know  I  have  no 
knowledge  that  he  did. 

"I  was  aware  that  he  would  do  impulsive 
things  at  times.  For  instance,  he  signed 
me  first  with  the  William  Morris  office, 
then  with  General  Artists,  and  finally  with 
Joe  Glaser's  agency,  and  I  know  that  in 
his  dealings  with  these  booking  agencies 
he  would  sometimes  say,  'If  you  don't  get 
the  kid  work,  I'm  taking  him  out.' 

"But  I  still  think  he  meant  well  in  every- 
thing he  did  in  my  behalf.  It  was  a  simple 
case  of  not  having  the  knowledge  and 
background   to   handle   it. 

"The  funny  part  about  all  those  accu- 
sations about  Ambrosia  pushing  my  rec- 
ords," Tommy  went  on,  "is  that  I  never 
had  a  hit  record  until  one  of  my  latest 
recordings,  'Moonlight  Serenade.'  None  of 
my  previous  records  had  ever  sold  more 
than  60,000  or  70,000,  which  is  far  from 
being  a  hit.  So  how  much  pushing  could 
there  have  been? 

"The  most  influential  people  in  the  busi- 
ness are  the  disk  jockeys,  but  if  a  record 
hasn't  got  it,  nothing  they  can  do  will 
help,  either.  You  can't  force  the  public 
into  a  record  store.  If  it's  played  by  a 
deejay  and  it  has  it,  it  will  be  a  hit;  if  it 
hasn't  got  it,  nothing  helps,  and  you  might 
just  as  well  forget  it." 

1  he  first  news  of  the  testimony  in  Wash- 
ington fell  like  thunder  on  the  ears  of 
Tommy,  his  current  manager,  Dick  Linke, 
and  the  others  closest  to  him. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  strength  in  his 
hour  of  trial  came  from  his  pretty  fiancee, 
twenty-two-year-old  Pat  Quinn  (wedding 
date:   June  13). 

"Pat  was  more  angry  than  upset,  I  think," 
said  the  dark-haired  baritone.  "She's 
such  a  wonderful  girl,  and  having  her 
help  me  through  the  experience  made 
me  realize  more  than  ever  what  a  lucky 
guy  I  am  to  have  a  girl  like  her." 

Daughter  of  a  member  of  the  United 
States  diplomatic  service,  Pat  was  bom 
in  Balboa,  Canal  Zone,  and  came  to  the 
mainland  to  study  acting  under  the  dis- 
tinguished tutelage  of  Stella  Adler. 

She  had  a  part  in  an  off-Broadway  show, 
"The  Golden  Six,"  starring  Viveca  Lind- 
fors,  but  is  undecided  about  continuing 
her  career.  "I  would  like  her  to  satisfy 
any  desire  she  has  along  those  lines," 
Tommy  said,  "but  that's  entirely  up  to 
her.  I  know  she  wants  to  be  at  my  side 
and  be  a  good  wife." 

The  Washington  headlines  "upset  my 
mother  and  father  and  my  eight  brothers 
and  sisters  more  than  anybody,  I  guess," 
Tommy  acknowledged.  "But  at  no  time 
did  anyone  ever  really  doubt  me  or  lose 
faith  in  me  or  do  anything  to  show  me 
that  they  were  less  than  100  percent  be- 
hind me. 

"I  got  hundreds  of  letters,  wires  and 
phone  calls,  including  many  from  disk 
jockeys,  many  of  whom  I  know,  a  lot 
whom  I  never  even  heard  of.  These  fellows 
were  just  great  in  rallying  to  my  support. 

"Among  the  things  that  touched  me  most 
were  the  expressions  of  confidence  1  got 
from  total  strangers.  One  of  the  very  first 
calls  I  got  was  from  Kenny  Gardner,  Guy 
Lombardo's  vocalist,  who  phoned  from  his 
home  on  Long  Island  to  say  he  and  his 
wife  had  heard  me  interviewed  on  the 
Monitor  radio  show  over  NBC.  'I  don't 
know  you,'  he  said,  'but  we  want  you  to 
know  that  we  think  it's  a  bum  rap.' 

"Then   there   was   a   call   I  got   from    a 


man  in  Detroit,  following  my  guest  ap- 
pearance on  the  Steve  Allen  television 
show  after  I  was  cancelled  off  the  Dick 
Clark  show.  The  man  said,  'I  have  four 
kids,  and  anyone  who  can  sing  as  sincerely 
as  you  did  couldn't  be  part  of  anything 
wrong.' " 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  Tommy 
was  re-scheduled  for  the  Clark  show — he 
appeared  March  21 — and  that  he  holds  not 
the  slightest  resentment  toward  Clark. 
"Somebody  got  panicky  before  all  the  facts 
were  in,"  was  Tommy's  charitable  com- 
ment about  the  cancellation.  "Dick  has 
been  a  friend  of  mine  for  a  long  time  and 
has  always  treated  me  as  a  gentleman.  Two 
days  after  the  story  broke,  I  was  in  Phila- 
delphia and  visited  him  at  the  studios  of 
WFIL.  He  told  me  he  was  sorry  about 
the  whole  thing  and  that  I  could  come 
back  on  his  show  any  time  I  wanted." 

Through  all  the  headlines,  the  NBC 
Radio  network  never  wavered  in  its  sup- 
port of  Tommy,  continuing  to  use  him  as  a 
guest  star  on  Bert  Parks'  Bandstand — 
and  subsequently  signing  him  to  a  top 
spot  as  a  regularly  featured  vocalist  on 
It's  Network  Time. 

Further  light  on  the  Ambrosia  affair 
and  on  the  inside  of  the  recording  busi- 
ness was  shed  by  Leonetti's  forty-one- 
year-old  manager,  Dick  Linke,  who  took 
Tommy  under  his  wing  three-and-a-half 
years  ago  and  who,  in  Tommy's  own 
words,  "has  had  more  to  do  with  my 
success  than  anyone  else." 

"Ambrosia  always  seemed  like  a  very 
nice  guy,"  said  Linke.  "In  the  three  years 
I  knew  him,  he  never  let  on  that  he  did 
anything  but  sell  chickens  and  manage 
Tommy.  But  he  wasn't  a  particularly 
good  manager.  When  I  took  over,  Tommy 
was  deeply  in  debt.  That's  why  I  have 
to  laugh  when  they  talk  about  Ambrosia's 
connections 

"There's  a  lot  more  to  managing  a 
personality  than  helping  him  get  work," 
Linke  continued.  "You  have  to  know  the 
boy — his  every  whim,  his  every  idiosyn- 
crasy. And  your  main  job  is  to  build 
his  career.  We  don't  make  a  move  with- 
out one  another.    It's  like  being  married." 

Linke,  who  has  Leonetti  under  contract 
for  five  years  with  an  option  for  another 
five,  was  responsible  for  Tommy's  current 
contract  with  RCA  Victor — which,  inci- 
dentally, wired  the  singer  an  expression 
of  support  soon  after  the  Washington  hear- 
ing. 

"And  it's  primarily  the  function  of  the 
recording  company,  rather  than  the  man- 
ager, to  push  a  singer's  records,"  Linke 
pointed  out.  "Juke-box  sales  are  im- 
portant, but  the  disk  jockeys  are  first  in 
importance  to  a  singer  and  his  records." 

Linke  revealed  that,  ironic  as  it  may 
seem,  there  was  a  flurry  of  professional 
interest  in  Leonetti  after  the  singer  re- 
fused to  let  the  revelations  about  Am- 
brosia stampede  him  into  making  alibis 
or  excuses.  "The  public  and  the  people 
in  the  business  were  quick  to  realize  that 
Tommy  was  the  victim  of  unfair  charges 
and  unfair  publicity,"  Linke  said.  "The 
minute  the  tide  turned,  all  sorts  of  offers 
started  to  come  in. 

"But  Tommy  isn't  interested  in  the 
quick  buck  or  the  quick  deal.  He  knows 
that  isn't  the  way  you  build  or  preserve 
a  career.  What's  more,  he's  got  too  much 
character.  He's  the  sort  of  kid  every 
youngster  in  the  country  could  well 
model  his   own  life   after." 

How  true  that  high  compliment  is  can 
be  realized  from  Tommy's  conduct  in 
personal  and  professional  affairs.  For  in- 
stance, no  matter  where  his  work  taikes 
him,  he  goes  to  church  regularly.  "If  I 
can  get  up  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
just  to  see  a  disk  jockey,"  says  Tommy 
Leonetti,  "I  can  get  up  early  enough  to 
go  to  church." 


INITIAL    and    FRIENDSHIP    RING 

STYLE  YOUR  OWN  RING— order  this  new,  swirling  beauty 
with  your  own  initials  ...  OR  with  your  initials  on  one 
tier  and  his  on  the  other  ...  OR  with  your  first  name  and 
his  first   name. 

It's  the  newest  thing  in  the  newest  jewelry  style!  Either 
gold  or  silver  plate.  They're  engraved  in  beautiful  script  .  .  . 
designed  to  make  fingers  and  hands  look  gracefully  beautiful. 
Get  them  for  all  your  friends  with  their  initials.  A  great 
gift  idea. 

Only  $1    per  ring  (plus  2S<  handling).  Sorry,  no  C.O.D.'s 


WORLD  WIDE,  Dept.  ID,  OSSINING,  New  York 


POEMS 


WANTED  for  Musical 
Setting  &  Recording  by 
AMERICA'S  LARGEST 
SONG  STUDIO.  Send 
lems.  Free  examination, 


■L  ,^^  ^™"  ■  ■^^poems.  Free  examlnatioi 
FIVE  STAR  MUSIC  MASTERS.    2(5  BEACON  BIDG..  BOSTON,  MASS, 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Applications  may 
heal  many  old  leg  sores  due  to  venous 
congestion  of  varicose  veins,  leg  swell- 
ing or  injuries.  Send  today  for  a  FREE 
BOOK  and  No-Cost-For-Trial-plan. 

R.  G.    VISCOSE   COMPANY 
X40  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  2,  Illinois 

SHORTHANPjn 

Famous  SPEEDWRITING  shorthand,  120 
words  per  minute.  No  symbols;  no  ma- 
chines. Uses  ABC's.  Learn  at  home  through 
classroom  instruction.  Lowest  cost.  Over 
500,000  graduates.  Typing  available.  36th 
Year.   Write  for  FREE  booklet. 


ZIP  EPILATOR 

IT'S  OFF  because  IT'S  OUT 
GUARANTEED  to  remove 

UNWANTED  HAIR 

MORE  COMPLETELY  and 


MORE  LASTING  than  any 
cream  hair  remover  or  razor,  or 

your  MONEY    BACK 

Originally   $5.00,   nov/   $1.10.    M      '^^^ 
Good  stores,  or  sent  postpaid, 
plain  wrap,  for  $1.10.  Dept.  6T 

JOROEAU  INC.  SOUTH  ORANGE.N.JJ 


free  hollywood 
"enlargement 

.of ^oftr  Favorite  PAofo 


From  Famous  Hollywood  Film  Studios 

Just  to  get  acquainted,  we  will 
,  make  you  a  beautiful  5x7  silver- 
'•  tone  portrait  enlargement  of  any 
-•  snapshot,  photo  or  negative.  Be 
sure  to  include  color  of  hair, 
eyes  and  clothing  and  get  our 
bargain  offer  for  having  your 
enlargement  beautifully  hand- 
colored  in  oil  and  mounted  in  a 
handsome  frame.  Limit  2.  En- 
close  10c  for  handling  and  mailing  each  enlarge- 
ment. Originals  returned.  We  will  pay  $100.00  for 
children's  or  adult  pictures  used  in  our  advertising. 
Act  NOW!  U.S.A.  only. 

HOLLYWOOD  FILM  STUDIOS.  Dept.F-589 
7021   Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Hollywood  38,  Calif. 
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XEW  DESIGIVS  FOR  LIVING 


7395 — Delight  a  new  mother  with  this 
pretty  sampler  story  of  baby's  birth.  Simple 
stitchery.  Transfer  of  16  x  19V2-inch  panel, 
60  names,  color  chart.  25^ 

7355 — Just  a  bit  of  easy  stitchery  makes 
your  linens  glow  and  sparkle.  Transfer 
of  16  motifs  from  V^/^  x  8%  inches  to 
3  X  41/4  inches  in  a  variety  of  designs.  25^ 

771 — Colorful  birds  nestling  against  theij^BI 
own    state    flowers   are   fascinating   to   em- 
broider  on  a   cozy   quilt.  Diagrams,  trans- 
fers of  state  birds  and  flowers  for  72  x  102-3 
inch  quilt.  25^ 

658 — A  pleasure  to  "do"  dishes  when 
they're  in  easy  cross-stitch  on  kitchen 
towels.  Transfer  of  6  motifs  51/4  x  8I/2 
inches.    Color   suggestions.   25<t 


7298 — Crochet  an  elegant,  pansy  chair-set 
plus  matching  oval  doilies.  Directions, 
charts  for  17  x  13-inch  chair  back;  81/4  x 
121/2-inch  armrests.  Doilies  25  x  17  and 
24  X  81/4  inches  in  No.  50  cotton.  25(^ 


891 — Lovely  doily  to  use  as  centerpiece 
for  table  or  TV  cover.  Crochet  directions 
for  25-inch  doily  in  No.  30  cotton.  Join 
four  doilies  for  a  50-inch  cloth 


7159 — Simple  to  do,  but  so  smart  to  cro- 
chet these  pretty  squares;  join  them  later 
for  a  tablecloth,  pillow  top,  scarf,  doilies. 
Crochet  directions  for  8i/4-inch  square  in 
No.  30  cotton,  larger  in  string.  25^i 


Send  twenty-five  cents  (in  coin)  for  each  pattern  to:  TV  Radio  Mirror.  Needlecraft  Service,  P.  O.  Box  137,  Old  Chelsea  Station, 
86  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Add  five  cents  for  each  pattern  for  first-class  mailing.  Send  an  additional  25C  for  our  Needlecraft  Catalogue. 
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THERE  ARE  THREE  BRECK  SHAMPOOS 
FOR     THREE      DIFFERENT      HAIR      CONDITIONS 

Hair  may  be  styled  many  ways,  but  to  be  beautiful  it  must 
be  soft  and  shining.  The  Breck  Shampoo  for  your  individual 
hair  condition  brings  out  the  natural  loveliness  of  your  hair. 
One  Breck  Shampoo  is  for  dry  hair.  Another  Breck  Shampoo 
is  for  oily  hair.  A  third  Breck  Shampoo  is  for  normal 
hair.    A  Breck  Shampoo  leaves  your  hair  clean  and  shining. 

New  packages  marked  with  color  help  you  select  the  correct  Breck  Shampoo. 
H  Red  for  dry  hair        '  *   Yellow  for  oily  hair        ■  Blue  for  normal  hair 


Enjoy  ohM^ 


over  ABC-TV  Network 


Monday,  May  18th     Longfellow's  "Hiawatha" 


Copyright  1959  by  John  H.  Breck  In 
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